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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Saturday, 9th March, 1936, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) in 
the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Closing I'Own of Cottage Match Factories since the Imposition of the 

Excise Duty. 

761. *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: In view of the answer given 
by Government to starred question No. 261 on the 14th February, 1935, 
will Government please state how many factories where matches were 
being made as a cottage industry have been closed down since the imposi¬ 
tion of excise duty on matches? 

Mr, A. J. Eaisman: As explained in my reply to the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber’s question No. 261 in this Session, the production of matches in India 
was tremendously increased in anticipation of the levy of the excise, with 
the result that for some months, after the imposition of the duty and 
until the accumulated stocks were worked off, production practically 
ceased both in large scale factories and in cottage establishments. The 
number of cottage establishments which ceased wwking was, according 
to the information at present available, 132, but 39 of these have since 
re-opened and 23 new factories have been opened. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: May T know what is the number 
of cottage factories that have ceased to produce matches? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman: I was explaining to the Honourable Member that 
practically all the match factories in India closed in April last. They 
ceased working, and only recently we have been finding out which of them 
are going to continue, and, as I say, 39 of these have since re-opened and 
23 new’ factories have been opened. I might mention that one of the effects 
of the excise is to make very small scale working unprofitable and the 
tendency has been for small scale factories with machinery to be started, 
with a larger number in one establishment. It does not pay now to run 
a sort of one man factory. 

Mr. T. S. AvinashUingam Chettiar: Am I to understand that under this 
excise, cottage factories cannot work? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman: What I was pointing out was that the excise does 
not make it remunerative for a very small cottage factory to work. I 
would also point out that the Tariff Board, which went very cai^efullv 
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into this question, recommended that Government should not regard pro¬ 
duction of matches in cottages as a thing to be encouraged on grounds of 
public health and safety. There had been some very nasty accidents 
becau^ of the careless handling of the explosive material necessary and 
Government accepted that view. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: In view of the excessive rise in the price of matches, 
will Government consider the advisability of restricting the price fixed 
on a box of matches? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman: No, Sir, Government do not consider that the pre¬ 
sent circumstances justify such a degree of interference with ordinary 
trade. 

Mr. T. S. Ayinashillngam Ohettiar: May I know the amount of un- 
employniont that has been caused by the stoppage of these cottage fac¬ 
tories? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman: I pointed out just now to my friend that although 
the number of factories may have declined, I have reason to think that 
the actual degree of employment in the production of matches has not 
declined. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Is it not a fact that in these 
cottage industries only safety matches are produced, 

Mr. A. J. Raisman: Sir, a safety match is one which can only be 
ignited by striking against a box, but the material used in its production 
is by no means safe. 

Effect of the Excise Duty on Matches. 

762. *Mr. T. S. Avlnashilingam Ohettiar: Will Government please state 

the effect of the excise duty on matches on: 

(i) the production of matches in India; and 

(ii) the import of matches from foreign countries, as compared with 

the previous year? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman: (i) Exact statistics are not available. On the basis 
of certain figures, compiled bv the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, the average monthly production in 1933-34 has been esti¬ 
mated at approximately two million gross of boxes. The latest returns of 
excise duty shoy^ a collection of 23 lakhs a month, which indicates that 
the present rate of 'production of matches is not lower, and is probably 
higlier, than two million gross boxes a month. 

(ii) Imports of matches into India, during the nine months, April to 
December, 1934, were 30,575 gross of boxes as ae^ai'nst 54,875 gross m the 
corresponding period of 1933. These imports represent considerably less 
than one per cent, of the estimated production of matches in India. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May T know from the TTonourable Member if 
mechanical lighters are being imported into India? 
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Mr. Ttesideni (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That does not arise. 

H. P. Mody: Will the Honourable Member tell me what arrange¬ 
ment the Government of India made with the Indian States with regard 
to the excise duty. I am asking that in order to lead up to iny next 
question. 

Mr. A, J. Raisman: The Government of India have, invited the Indian 
States to levy exactly similar excise duty on matches produced in their 
territory and the vast majority of the States have *conie into a pooling 
arrangement in which the duty will be distributed on the basis of popula¬ 
tion. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Is it not a fact that various exemptions and conces¬ 
sions given by one Indian State with regard to the excise duty are affecting 
the production of matches in British Indian territory adjoining that State? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman: There has been a difficult position in the first few 
months, because it was not possible for the excise scheme to start off on 
exactly the same date in all the Indian States and in British India, and 
there is no doubt that during the period in which the excise was in force 
in British India but was not in force in certain match producing States, 
the latter had an advantage, but I am not aware of any permanent exemp¬ 
tions or concessions which give match producers in the States an advantage 
as against British India. If the Honourable Member will give me concrete 
information on tliat subject, I shall be glad to look into it. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Are the Government of India aware that in the 
Hyderabad State certain exemptions have been given to small manufac¬ 
turers? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman: If the Honourable Member refers to exemptions 
in the nature of rebates of excise other than those given to cottage indus¬ 
tries in India, I should be glad if he wil] give me concrete information, 
because it seems to me that it might have to be taken up with the Durbar. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I will. 

Magazines supplied to State Prisoners. 

763. *Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: (a) With reference to the 
supplementary questions and answers to starred question No. 185 asked 
on the 13th February, 1985. will Government please state whether the 
magazines, etc., referred to therein have since been included in the list 
of approved books supplied to State Prisoners? 

(b) Will Government please lay on the table a list of periodicals, 
monthlies, weeklies or dailies, ordinarily supplied to State Prisoners? 

(c) Will Government please state which body or committee, or which 
official, approves the list of periodicals that are to be supplied to such 
prisoners and whether any non-officials are associated with such com¬ 
mittee? If not, are Government prepared to consider the advisability 
of including some non-officials, especially the non-official visitors to jails, 
in the respective provinces to sit on the body or committee which approves 
euch periodicals? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) I have taken up with the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal the question of including the periodicals mentioned in? 
part (e) of Mr, Giri’s question No. 185. The Bengal Government are 
taking steps to add the Utiara and Bharata Barsha to the list, and tho 
question of the inclusion of the remaining three periodicals is under their 
consideration. 

(b) I lay a list on the table. 

(c) As mentioned by me on a previous occasion, the Government of 
Bengal compile the list. No committee exists for the purpose nor do 
Government consider one necessary. 


Ltst of New.'ipapers, Periodicals and Magazines supplied to State Prisoners, 

Newspapers. Magazines and periodicals^oon^d^^ 


1. Statesman. 

2. Star of India. 

3. Pioneer. 

4. Loader of Allahabad. 

5. Statesman (overseas weekly edition). 

6. The Illustrated Weekly of India. 

7. Panchayet of Dacca. 

8. Mymonsingh Samachar. 

0. Hindu Ranjika of Rajshahi. 

10. Kashipur Nivnsi of Barisal. 

11. Sisir (weekly edition). 

12. Al-Aman of Delhi (Urdu). 

13. Aftab (Urdu). 

14. Haq (Urdu). 

15. Hansa of Benares (Hindi). 

IH. Jagaran of Benares. 

17. Smlha of Lucknow (Hindi). 

IS. Madhuri (Hindi). 

10. Sndha (Hindi). 

20. Htkal Doopika. 

21. Hindu llliMrated Weekly. 

22. Hitavadi (Bengali), 

23. Midnapur Hitaishi (Bengali). 

24. Whip. 

25. SaniWani. 

Mauizines and perio Heals, 

1. Indian Review. 

2. (Calcutta Review. 

3. Hindustan Review. 

4. Indian Historical Quarterly. 

5. (Indian) Medical Gazette. 


6. Homeopathic Dirootor. 

7. Economic Journal. 

8. Udbodhan. 

9. Krishak. 

10. TJtsava. 

11. MatriMandir. 

12. BhaIldar. 

13. Krishi Sampad. 

14. Prabuddha Bharat. 

15. Sangit Vignan Prabeshika** 

16. Saurabh. 

17. Pushpa Patra. 

18. Galpa Lahari, 

19. Archana. 

20. Bangabhumi. 

21. Banga Lakshmi. 

22. Janmabhumi. 

23. Pancha Pushpa. 

21. Vfswa Bharati. 

25. Bichitra. 

26. (Indian) Medical Journal. 

27. Abahan. 

28. Udayan. 

29. Industry (English). 

3th Sahakar (Oriya). 

31. Review of India (English). 

32. Krishi Lakshmi. 

33. Chikitsa Prakas (Bengali). 

34. Maspaila. 

35. Calcutta Weekly Notes. 

36. Chhota Oalpa. 

37. Film Laud. 

38. Capital. 


Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar; What is the harm in supplying 

State PrisoTicrs with whatever periodicals they like to have? 


The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I have said—“I lay on the table 
a list of the periodicals which are ordinarily supplied to the prisoners**. 
The prisoners have not a complete choice as to what periodicals they 
may read. As I made it clear, Government compile a list of the periodi¬ 
cals considered suitable. 


Mr, S. Satyamurti: Ts the Modem Review included in the list? 
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‘The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: No, 1 do not think so. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: Is the Indian Review published by Messrs. Natesan 
included in the list? 

Mr. H. P. MOdy: What other “Tieviews” are included? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: The Honourable Member should see 
the list. 

Seth Govind Das; Is it a fact that several of the State detenus applied 
for having the Modern Review? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I do not know. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Do Government permit any unsuitable “Keviews” 
to be printed in this country at all? The Honourable the Home Member 
said that he does not permit certain reviews or papers, because they are 
unsuitable. My question is: do Government permit any unsuitable reviews 
or papers that are considered unsuitable to be printed at all in this country, 
and, if they do not, whether any such review as we have referred to can 
be made available to the prisoners? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: And if not, why not? (Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Is the Modem Review considered to be a 
seditious paper? 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena; Will the Honourable Member consider the 
desirability of including the Modern Review now? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: The matter is for decision by the 
Government of Bengal. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: In part (c) of my question, I 
asked: 

“Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of including some non¬ 
officials, especially the non-official visitors to jails, in the respective provinces to sit on 
the body or committee which approves such periodicals? ” 

Are Government prepared to consult them? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: T have said that “there is no com¬ 
mittee that exists for this purpose, nor do Government consider it to be 
necessary.’* • 

Mr. S. Satyamultl: What are the principles on which Government 
decide what magazines or reviews are suitable for State Prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The general criterion is to exclude 
any paper which encourages or supports subversive or unlawful activities 
or class strife or the subversion of the existing economic order by methods 
of violence. That is the general criterion. There are other criteria as 
well. 
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Mr. S. Satyftnuirti: In view of the fact that the Press Act is ^imption- 
ing in this country, do Government admit that such papers are being 
allowed to be published ? 

The Honourable Sir HOnry Oraik: Anyhow, if they are, they are ex¬ 
cluded. 

Seth dovind Das: Is the Modern Review considered such a paper? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I have never read it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable 8ir Abdur llahirn): Next question. 


Cottage Match Tnoustries in India. 

764. *Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: With reference to the sup¬ 
plementary questions and answers to starred question No. 261, asked on 
the 14th February, 1935, will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) the quantity of matches produced as cottage industries in India 

during 1932, 1933 and 1934; 

(ii) the amount of excise duty collected on such cottage matches. 

ever since the duty was first introduced; and 

(iii) how many such cottage factories have been closed down since* 

the imposition of the excise duty and where? 

Mr. A. J. Edisman: The information lias been called for ivnd will be 
laid on the table of the House in duo course. 


Development of Air Services in India. 

765. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the delegates of the 
British Post Office and the Air Ministry have discussed with the Govern¬ 
ment of India plans for further development of air services in India? If 
so, have any decisions been reached? 

(b) III the case of any decisions having been reached, will Government 

please place the same on the table of this House ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Government of India held 
discussions recently with delegates from the British Post Office and the 
Air Ministry regarding India’s participation in the proposed scheme to- 
increase the frequency and speed of Empire Air Mail Services. The dis¬ 
cussions were intended to clear the groOnd and to avoid lengthy correspond¬ 
ence. No decisions were reached, and the proposals are still under 
consideration. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Pilots and Airmen in the Posts and Tblegraths Dstartment. 


766. ^ Sardsr Sant Singh: (a) What is the total number of pilots 
airmen in the service of the Qovwnment of India in the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department? How many of them are Indians? 
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(b) I« vi«w of the contemplated development of such servicas^ will 
Government need the services ol more pitots and airmen? If so, do 
Government propose to immediately provide facilities to Indians to qualify 
themselves for these services? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: {a) Government do not operate any 
Air Services and, therefore, do not employ any pilots. The a^eements 
with the three companies operating air mail services in India, viz., Indian 
Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd., Tata Sons, Ltd., and Indian National 
Airways, Ltd., provide that these companies should employ the largest 
percentage of Indian personnel, reasonably possible, as soon as suitably 
qualified Indians are available. A statement giving the number of Indian 
pilots and engineers employed at present by the three companies mentioned 
is laid on the table. 

(b) As I have stated above, Government do not employ pilots; but 
with the development of air services in India, a greater number of qualified 
pilots will naturally be in demand by the operating comipanies. In regard 
to facilities for training, Government administer a Fund, called the Petrol 
Tax Fund, derived from the proceeds of the additional tax on petrol used 
for aviation purposes, which is utilised inter alia for the grant ot scnoiar- 
ships and financial assistance to Indians for advanced training in aviation. 
Facilities for training are also provided by the flying clubs in India, which 
are subsidised by Government. Tn addition, Indian National Airways, Ltd., 
have established a flying school in Eangoon. 


Statement (jiving the number of Indian Pilots and Engineers employed by three Air 
Transport Companies operating at present in India. 


Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd.— 

Probationary First Officers 

• 

2 

Licensed Engineers .... 

* 

2 

Other skilled Engineers 

. 

30 

Unskilled Engineers .... 

. 

2^ 


Total 

60 

Tata Sons, Ltd_ 

Pilots. 

• 

4 

Engmeer. 

..... 

1 

Mechanics ..... 

. 

8 


Total 

la 

Indian National Airways, Ltd_ 

Pilots ...... 


2 

Ground Engineers, Fitters, Carpenters 

and trained Ground 


Engineers ..... 

• 

24 

Aerodrome Officer .... 

. 

1 


Total 


27 
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Closing of the Gates at Level Crossings near the Patna Junction 

Railway Station. 

767. *Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that 
the closing of the gates at the level crossings on both sides of the Patna 
Junction Railway station, specially on the western side, for long periods 
for shunting and other purposes has been causing great inconvenience to 
traffic ? 

(b) Are Government aware that not infrequently doctors on urgent 
calls in serious cases are held up for a; pretty long time by the closing of 
the gates and that not infrequently passengers hurrying to catch trains 
are deprived of the opportunity because of the obstruction thus caused? 

(cj Are Government aware that Patna Junction is an important Rail¬ 
way Station and that heavy traffic passes over the western railway cross¬ 
ing because of the proximity of the New Capital area and the gradual 
development and extension of the town on the southern side of the 
crossing ? 

(d) Js it not a fact that because of this heavy traffic and the increas¬ 
ing inconvenience caused to the people, the Railway authorities were at 
one time seriously considering the advisability and urgency of having an 
overbridge or a sub-way and the extension of the shunting limit to more 
convenient sides? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what stage the proposal has 
reached and do they propose to take steps to expedite the matter? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: I have called for the information required from the 
Railway Administration and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Molasses thrown out by the Sugar Mills. 

768. *Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that 
the non-utilisation of the annually increasing quantities of molasses thrown 
out by the sugar mills in the various provinces are proving injurious to the 
health of the people in the locality of the mills and may lead to epidemics 
in the areas concerned? 

(b) Are Government aware that such non-utilisation of molasses is also 
a great economic waste, and that it could be easily prevented by some 
suitable scheme of utilising this bye-product, such as, its conversion into 
some sort of alcohol? 

(c) Ilnvr Government in view any such scheme to be started in the 
near future? If not, do they propose to examine the matter? 

Mr. Ram Ghandra: (a) Government have received no complaints. 

(b) and (c). The question of the disposal of molasses is receiving the 
attention of Government. 


Mr, T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Is it true that some foreign com¬ 
panies are stipulating to take these molasses from the Government just 
now? 

Mr, Ram Ghandra: The question whether an outlet for the exportable 
eurplus can be found in countries outside India is being considered. 
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JTon-Obsbrvanob of Fixed Timings on the Kishungunj-Siliguri Branch 

OF THE DaR.*EELING HiMALAYAN RAILWAY. 

769. ♦Maulvi Badi-UZi-Zaman: (u) Are Government aware that the 
employees of the Kishungunj-Siliguri branch of the D. H. R. generally do 
not observe and have no regard for the timings fixed by the authority 
for the arrival and departure of the trains, and the trains are generally 
late both in arrival and departure, specially at intermediate stations ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the trains are very often detained at 
some particular station much longer than the time fixed for their stop¬ 
page ? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the number of carriages in the trains of the 
D. H. B. are quite inadequate to accommodate all the passengers? 

(d) Do Government propose to ask the Railway authority concerned 
to look to the matters mentioned above? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a), (b) and (c). Government have no information. 

(d) I am bringing the Honoural>le Member’s question to the notice of 
the Managing Agents of the Darjeeling Himalayan Railway for such action 
^s they consider necessary in regard to parts (a) and (b) and for a report in 
regard to part (c). 


MrSlJM STENOGRApriEUS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF InDIA DEPARTMENTS. 

770. ♦Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will Go\ernmeni please 
state the number of stenographers in each Department of the Government 
of India Secretariat, separately, and how many of them are Muslims? 

(b) Is it a fact that tlie percentage of Muslims in the stenographers 
service is far short of their proportion? If so, what special steps do 
Government propose to take to make up this deficiency ? If not, why 
not ? 

(c) Is it a fact tliat Government have issued a letter to all Secretaries 
of the Government of India regarding the recruitment of stenographers^ 

(d) If the answer to part (c) above be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment please state whether communal representation will be considered 
only in the case of outside recruitment and neglected in the case of de¬ 
partmental candidates? If so, are Government aware that by doing so 
the Muslims will not get their due share in the appointment of steno¬ 
graphers ? 

(e) Do Government propose to fix communal representation for de¬ 
partmental stenographers also, as is laid for outsiders in the Government 
of India, Home Department Resolution of July, 1934 ? If not, why not ? 

The Btonourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) I would invite the attention of the 
Honourable Member to the statement laid on the table of the House in 
reply to starred question No. 1005 on the 31st August, 1934. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
^ven to part (b) of starred question No. 365 on the 6th August, 1934. 

(c) Yes. 
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(d) and (e). The whole question of the future recruitmeiit of steiKK 
graphers is under consideration and, in so far as direct recruitment to these 
posts is concerned the claims of Muslims, as of other minority communities, 
will not be overlooked. The rules about communal representation do not 
apply to departmental promotions, which are made solely on merit, as 
stated in the Kesolution to which the Honourable Member refers. 

Mr. Lalcliand Navalrai: May 1 know from the Honourable Member if 
these stenographers are recruited through the Public Service Commission?' 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Yes. 

Examination for Entry into the King’s Commissioned Ranks of the. 

Army, the Royal Aik Force and the Royal Indian Marine. 

771 ’*‘Munshi Iswar Saran: (a) Will (i()\e]ninL‘nl plaasr state ii a 
Press Coriununjque was issued by the Army Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, from Simla, on the 25th July, 1931, giving particulars 
about the examination for entry to “the King’s Commissioned ranks of 
the Army, the Royal Air Force and the Royal Indian Marine” to be held in 
Delhi, on the 17th December and subsequent days ? 

(b) Is it a fact that certain candidates on the strength of the said 
Government Communique appeared at the examination lu'Jd in Delhi for 
entry to ‘‘the King’s Commissioned ranks of the Army, the Royal Air 
Force and the Royal Indian Marine”? 

(c) Ts it a fact tliat befon*, tlu*. publication of the results of Uu‘ said 
examinations, the parents or guardians of the candidates were circularised 
to keep themselves in readiness and to arrange for sufficient funds for 
sending the successful candidates to England at short notice? 

(d) How many Indian candidates were sent to England after passing 
the said examinations for training, giving the numbers separately for each 
of the three examinations ? 

(e) Are they holding Kings’ Commissions? 

(f) Are they getting the same pay as British officers minus the over-seas 
allowance, and is their status the same as that of British entrants of the 
same year? 

(g) Is il a fact that anotlu'r (lovraMiment Communique was issued on 

8th July, 1932, announcing certain changes in the military policy of 
Government ? 

(h) Were these changes made applicable even to those Indians who 
had appeared at the examinations in 1931 on the strength of the former 
Communiqui^ long before the declaration cf the new^ policy? 

(i) Will the said successful candidates be junior to British Officers who 
will enter the said services in subsequent years ? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes, except that the date of the examin¬ 
ation was the 17th November and not the 17th December, 1931. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, in the case of candidates for the Air Force examination. 

(d) Thirteen for the Indian Army and six for the Indian Air Force. No 
candidate for the Marine was successful. 
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(e) Yes. 

(f) Those who entered the Indian Army receive the same pay and allow- 
i^lices and have jbhe same status as the British officers who were trained at 
iWoolwicli or Sandhui*st with them. Those who entered the Indian Air 
Force receive the rates of pay sanctioned for that force, which are practi¬ 
cally identical with the rates of pay of the Boyal Air Force officers serving 
in England, but, in addition, they have also been given a special personal 
allowance to bring their pay more into line with that of the Koyal Air. 
Force officers serving in India, in consideration of the fact that the Indian 
Air Force rates had not been published before they proceeded to England 
for training. There are no British officers in the Indian Air Force. 

(g) Yes. 

(h) They were only applied to those who entered tiu‘ newly formed 
Indian Air Force through the 1931 examination, and as I have just ex¬ 
plained, a concession has been made in the matter of their pay. 

(i) No 


Official National Flag. 


772. "^Munshi Iswar Satan: Are Government prepared to take imme¬ 
diately such necessary action as may enable India to have a distinctive 
official national flag? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I wold refer my Honourable friend to 
the speech made in the Council of State by Sir Herbert Emerson on 
September 31, 1931, on a Besolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Banga- 
swamy Aiyangar. In that speech Sir Herbert Emerson, while expressing 
the sympathy of Government with the suggestion that India should have, 
as other Dominions have, a distinctive flag under the British flag, ex¬ 
plained that Government felt that this proposal could Lest be considered 
when the Federation had been established, so that the responsible govern¬ 
ment could decide the question of the most suitable flag for India not 
merely for British India. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is that the position of the Government today also, 
Bir? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Yes. 


Members of the Depressed Classes in the Combatant Ranks of thb 
Army and in the Police Force. 

773. ^Munshi Iswar Saran: Will Government please state the number 

of the Members of the depressed classes (i) in the combatant ranks of the 
Army and (ii) in the police force in the territories directly under the con¬ 
trol of the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The information is being collected 
and will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 
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SOHOLARSHIPS AWARDED TO DEPRESSED CLASS STUDENTS IN THE SOHOOLS 

AND University of Delhi. 

I SI ' ■ I 

774. *Munshi Iswar Saran: Will Government please state the number 
of scholarships awarded to students belonging to the depressed classes in 
the years 1930 to 1935 (i) in the Delhi University and (ii) in the High 
Schools of Delhi? 


Mr. Ram Chandra: A statement showing the number of scholarships 
awarded to students belonging to the depressed classes in the high schools 
of Delhi is placed on the table. Information regarding the number of 
scholarships awarded to students in Delhi University is not available as 
iJie University does not keep a record of the religion or caste of a student 
or a scholar. 


Statiimint ivtjarding the nuinh^r of Scholn/ship^t awnrdad to Students^ 
Depies.sed (Uatfites in ike High Sckool'i of Delhi. 


belonging to the 


1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 


IS 

9 

9 

0 

U 


Rkpresbntatives of the Depressed Classes in the Delhi 

Municipality. 

775, *Munshi Iswar Saran: Are there any representatives of the de¬ 
pressed classes in the Delhi Municipality? If so, what is their number? 

Mr. Ram Chandra: The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
negative The second part does not arise. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: Will Government take necessary action for the 
representation of the depressed classes on the Municipal Board of Delhi ? 

Mr. Ram Chandra: The door of election is open to members of the de¬ 
pressed classes. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member if 
there is representation on the Delhi Municipality also by communal and 

class representation ? 

Mr. Ram Chandra: Sir, the Delhi Municipality is divided into twelve 
wards and a Hindu and a Muhammadan Member is returned from each 
ward. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Are they returned by a joint electorate or a 
separate electorate? 

Mr. Ram Chandra: Hindus may vote for Hindus and Mussalmans for 
Mussalmans. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Is it joint or separate ? 

Jfr. Bam Ohandra: I do not know . . . 
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Mr. M. S. Aney: My friend has yet to learn? 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Are the electorates divided into Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans or into Muslims and non-Muslims? 

Mr. Bam Chandra: I have not got the actual regulations before me, but, 
from the papers T have in my possession, it is clear that Hindus may vote 
for Hindus and Muslims for Muslims. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Have the Christians and the Parsees no right of votes? 

Mr. Bam Chandra: They may vote for members of either community. 

Haji Seth Abdoola Haroon: Have Government got the right to nomi¬ 
nate members to the Board ? 

Mr. Bam Chandra: Yes. (government have not nominated any mem¬ 
ber of the depressed classes on this occasion, but T may point out that in 
the last Municipal Committee there were two elected members of the de¬ 
pressed Classes. They got in through the door of election. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: In view of the fact that there is no member of 
the depressed classes on the Board of the Municipality of Delhi, will Gov¬ 
ernment consider the advisability of nominating a member of the depressed 
classes when a suitable opportunity occurs ? 

Mr. Bam Chandra: The suggestion will be brought to the notice of the 
Local Administration. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: On what electoral rolls Parsees and Christians are' 
shown in Delhi? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Depressed classes. (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali: T ihink I may answer that question on behalf of 
Government. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. The 
question is not put to the Honourable Member. 


Steps taken to spread Eddoation among the Depressed Classes; 


776. *Munshi Iswu Saran: What steps 
India taken to spread education among the 
territories directly under their control? 


have the Government of 
depressed classes in the 


IBf. Bam Ohandra: I lay a statement on the table. 
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tStatenient rtijardmg taken by Government to spread Education among the 

Depressed Classes in the centrally administered areas. 

Government are unable to give a complete list of the steps taken to spread educatioa 
among depressed classes in centrally administered areas, but the following lines of 
action have been taken : 

Delhi. 

(a) Schools are not retained on the list of recognised and aided schools if the 
management refuse admission to depressed class students. 

(b) 32 Government scholarships are awarded to students belonging to the depressed 
classes. 

(c) Preference is given to depressed clii.ss students in respect to admission and 
award of Government stipends in the Government Normal Schools, Najafgarh, and the 

'Goveinment Training School for Women, Delhi. 

(d) Delhi University have exempted candidates of depressed classes from the pay¬ 
ment of examination fees until the e'lamination of 1940. 

Ajiner-Mernara 

(a) 1j scholaiship.s have been reserved in lural scliools for award to depre.ssed class 
children 

(b) Preference is given to students of depressed classes in the matter of admiisioa 
to the Normal f^chool, Ajmer and the Central Training Class attached to it 


Girls belonging to the Depressed Classes in Institutions of Delhi. 

777. *Munslii Iswar Saran: What is the number of girlg belonging to 
the depressed classes in Government or Government-aided institutions of 
Delhi? 

Mr. Ram Chandra: The number of girls belonging to the depressed 
classes in Government or Government-aided institutions of Dellii was oOO on 
the 31st March, 1934. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: How ui.uiy of tlirm wer(‘ in the; Iirimary section 
and li( many in the secondary section? 

Mr. Ram Ghandra: I must ask for notice of that question. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: Is there any ban on the depressed class girls in 
regard to their entry into Government schools? 

Mr. Ram Ghandra: There is no ban whatever. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: Is their number increasing or decreasing ? 

Mr. Ram Ghandra: T must again ask for notice. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Is any special encouragement 

given to the depressed classes? 

Mr. Bam Ghandra: I think the answer will be found in the statement 
which I have laid on the table in answer to Mr. Iswar Saran's preceding 
question. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: Have you discussed the question of giving special 
encouragement to the girls of the depressed classes in that statement ? 
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Mr. Sam CEbaadra: I have got the statement before me here. There it 
is said: 

“Schools are not letainod on the Jist of recognised and aided schools if the manage¬ 
ment refuse admission to depressed <lass students.’' 

That is one of the things that I find in the statement. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: Is it the only encouragement that Government 
'give to the girls of the depressed classes? 

Mr. Bam Chandra: There are a certain ntimber of Government scholar¬ 
ships also which are awarded to students belonging to depressed classes. 

Munshi Zswar Saran: Will you kindly tell us their number? 

Mr. Bam Chandra: Their number is 32 according to this statement, but 
I am not sure how many of them are for girls and how many for boys. 

Divisioks in the Legislative Assembly on the Joint Parliamentary 

Committee Report. 

778. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: (a) Will the Honourable the Law Member 
he pleased to state: 

(i) whether any correspondence has passed between the Government 

of India and the Secretary of State in respect of the attitude 
of tlie Government in the voting in the divisions on the Joint 
Pai'liaineritcry Committee Rejiort in tlie Legislative Assembly; 

(ii) whether it is a fact that the Secretary of State directed the 

Government of India to decide this question themselves; and 

(iii) the reasons why Government decided to take part in the voting ? 
i(b) Will the Honourable the Law Member be pleased to state: 

(i) whether the Government of India have communicated to the 

Secretary of State the results of the voting in the Legislative 
Assembly on the motions in respect of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report; 

(ii) in what form they have communicated the same; 

(iii) whether they have heard from the Secretary of State in answer 

to the communication; and 

(iv) whether Government will place the entire correspondence on the 

table of the House? 

The Honourable Sir Nrlpendra Sircar: (a) (i) and (ii). No. 

(iii) Government Members have right of vote, which right they thought 

fit to exercise. 

(b) (i) and (ii). The Government of India informed the Secretary of 
State of the substance of the amendments voted on and the number of 
Members who voted for and against each amendment. 

(iii) No. 

(iv) Government consider it is not in public interest, to lay on the table 
^he confidential correspondence which is asked to be laid on the table. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: In view cf the fact that, to the best of my know¬ 
ledge, practically all the Local Governments did not vote in their 
Legislative Councils on the motions or amendments in connection with 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee Eeport, may I know the reasons why 
the Government of India decided to take part in the voting ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripeudra Sircar: Members in Local Councils,, 
having the right of vote, thought fit not to exercise it, but Members here 
exercised the right which they have und^r the Statute. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know if one of the reasons why the Govern¬ 
ment decided to ta]<e part in the voting was that they had felt that, if 
thoy did not so vote, this House was bound to pass the Congi-ess Ptesolu- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: My friend can draw such infer¬ 
ence as he chooses. But if any Member who exercised his right and 
thought fit to exercise thaf right, because the Eesolution was objection¬ 
able, he must have done so. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Did the official Meunbers adopt that course indivi¬ 
dually or was it done on behalf of the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: ] am not prepared to disclose 
that until I know what my friend did. Did he exercise his right indi 
vi dually ? 

Mr. M. S. Aney: I have asked my Honourable friend a question, 
and I want its answer? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: T was not present at any meet¬ 
ing at which consultation was held. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Was any wdiip issued by the Government in this 
House ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: No. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: What was the number of votes con 
tributed by Government in the divisirn on the motions? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: That will be available from 
the proceedings of the House which have been published. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May T know wdiat was the “substance of the 
araendme.nt8“ which were carried in the House, which was communi¬ 
cated by the Government of India io the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: T meant by substance the exact 
language of tho amendments. 

Mr. S* Satyamurti: May I take it that no word was put in there by 
the Government, which was not already in the amendments? 
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The Honourable Sir Nrlpendra Sircar: That was my reply, as regards 

iihe language of the amendments. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: "May I know if the Government had made up 
iheir mind from the very beginning to vote on that question in a parti- 
< 5 ular way or did they make up their mind after hearing the debate m the 
House ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I am not aware as to at what 

exact hour and exact date each particular Member thought he was going 
:to vote in a particular way. 

Mr. S. Satyamurtl: May I Imow, therefor^, that Government Members 
voted each according to his own conscience and according to his own 
judgment, or whether they voted as a party? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Government Members vote 
according to their conscience. 

Seth Oovind Das: Do the Government Members ever vote on the Con¬ 
gress side? 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar: Did the Local Governments take 
the advice of the Government of India when they decided not to take 
part in the voting in their respective Provincial Councils? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I do not follow the Honourable 
Member. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: Did the Government of India advise tlie 
Local Governments to restrict the voting in their respective Councils only 
to non-official elements in the House? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I would like to have your ruling, 
Sir, as to whether this supplementary qu^Biion arises out of this question? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): It does not arise. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh P?nt: The point is this .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair has given 
its ruling. 

Mr. S. Satyamurtl: Will Government state why they will not place 
the entire correspondence between tlie Secretary of State and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on the table of the House, especially in view of the 
Honourable the Law Member’s statement that not one word was put in 
in the "‘substance of the amendments" which was not already there? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has already said that he did not consider it desirablei to do so 
in the public interest. 
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Puidit Ooyind Ballabh Pant: Were the Government of India a^ked 
by the Secretary of State to ascertain iion-otficial opinion in the matter 
of the proposals contained in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report?' 

The Honourable Sir Nripendr,a ^ircar: That does not arise. If my 
Honourable friend would put down a separate question, I shall answer. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: Were the Members of the Government 
of India free to vote against the proposal of the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee Report? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Thai depended on their indivi¬ 
dual conscience which they always opcereise most conscientiously. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilmgam Ohettiar: Do they ever have a conscience 

Mr. Preeident (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question. 


Debts incurred by King Ibn Saud for purchase of Arms. 

779. ’«‘Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Will Government please* 
state whether it is true that a share of the debts incurred by King Ibn. 
Saud for purchase of arms was paid by the Government of India ? 

Mr. H, A. F. Metcalfe: The answer ia in the negative. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Did Government see in the 

Hinduiftan Times a statement to that effect? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I did not see actually the thing to which the 
Honourable Member refers. 


Manufacture and Free Distribution of Quinine. 

780. ’•‘Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta (on behalf of Dr. P. N. Banerjea): Are 
Government prepared to consider the desirability of: 

(a) taking all necessary steps to promote the manufacture of quinine 

in India at cheap cost, and 

(b) the distribution of quinine to the masses free of charge or at a 

nominal price? 

Mr. Bam Chandra: (a) As tlie Honouruhh' Me^nber is aware tliis will 
be a matter for the provinces under tlie new Constitution. 

(b) This is already a jirovincial matter us Public Health is a transferred 
subject. I may add that the Governmeul of India have certain surplus 
stocks of quinine and are prepared to consider proposals from Local Gov¬ 
ernments for its sale on reasonable terms. 

Prof. N. G. Banga: What is the reason for the retention of this surplus^' 
stock of quinine with the Government of India while all over India there' 
is such a great demand for quinine? 
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Mr. Ram Ohandra: Tbe GovemiiOient of India have to retain certain 
stock in order to deal with emergent situations. 

Dr. G. V. Doshmukh: Do the Government of India keep quinine for 
mercantile purposes or for the purpose of distributing to malarial patients? 

Mr. Ram Chandra: The stock is ke])t for sale to Local Governments^ 
for the treatment of patients suffering from malaria. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukht Ts quinine supplied in sufficient quantities tO' 
Local Governments to be disirihnted to malarial affected population of 
India ? 


Mr. Ram Chandra: It all depends upon the demand received from 
Local Governments. No demand has over been refused. 

Dr. G. V. Deshpdukh: Is it because that there has been no malaria 
and that is why there has been no demand foi’ quinine ? 

Mr. Ram Chandra: There has a certain amount of demand. But 
the demand must depend upon tlie financial situation of the provinces. 
We asked the Local Governments in 19o2 whether they would be pre¬ 
pared to spend larger sums of money to popularise the sale of quinine 
which was in Government stock, but their replies were generally dis¬ 
appointing. 

Dr. G. V. Doshmukh: Row do yon moan to popularise quinine by 
keeping their price high? 

Mr. Ram Chandra: The price of quinine is Rs. 18 per pound, which 
does not compare unfavourably with the price of quinine in the open 
market. 


Dr. G. V. Doshmukh: What would be tlu' ordinarv price if therc/ was 
no middleman’s profit? 

Mr. Ram Chandra: The ]irice of imported quinine in September, 1934, 
was Rs. 23 per pound which shows that the Government price is very 
favourable. 

Dr. G. V. Doshmukh: Is it not that the price of quinine would 
come to Rs. 12 per pound and that the Government of India want to sell it 
at a profit of more than 33 per cent, and that is why the stocks have 
gone up while the malarial affected patients are siiffering all over the 
country ? 


Mr. Ram Chandra: The average cost of manufacture of quinine comes 
to roqghly Rs. 15 per pound. 

Mr. B. Das: At what price did the Government of India sell their 
surplus quinine to the Kina bureau? Was it not at Es. 12 per pound? 

Mr. Ram Chandra: I do not know of any sales to the Kina bureau. 

B 2 
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Ml. B. Dass: Did not the representatives of the Kina biireau come to 
India last year to negotiate the sale of the surplus stock of quinine? 

Mr. Bam Chandra: I understand that certain negotiations are still 
going on. 

Mr. B. Das: 8o far there has been no sale of quinine? 

Mr. Bam Chandra: Government sold a certain amount of quinine on 
St tender system. The minimum price fixed at that time was Ks. 15-8-0 
per pound. That was in 1933. 

Prof. N. O. Banga: When the cost price is said to be Rs. 15 per 
pound, why do Government insist on sehing it at Rs. 18 per pound? 

Mr. Bam Chandra: The real reason is this. If Government sold it at 
very much less than what they are doing now, there> is every danger that 
quinine might get into the hands of wholesale dealers v\ho would not be 
willing to pass on the profit to the consumer. They will mako all the 
profit themselves and will pass on the article to the consumer only at the 
rate which prevails in the open market. 

• 

Prof. N. O. Banga: Do Government wish to make a profit at the 
expense of these unhealthy people in the country who are crying out for 
cheaper quinine ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That is argument. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: What is the quantity of quinine 
produced locally? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. Next 
question. 

Non-Withdrawal of Ban on certain Conobbss and Allied 

Associations. 

781. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will the Honourable the Home Member be 
pleased to state: 

(a) the number and the names of Congress and allied associations 

against whom the ban imposed by Government has not yet 
been withdrawn; 

(b) the reasons why the ban has not yet been withdrawn; and 

(c) whether Government propose to withdraw the ban, and if so, 

when ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I would rqfer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the answer given by me on the 14tli February, to Mr. Mohan Lai 
Saksena’s questions Nos. 272 and 273 on the same subject. 
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Mr, S. Satyamurti: May [ know, with regard to the Hindustani Seva 
Dal, what is the information in the possession of the Honourable the 
Home Member that certain branches of this organisation are teaching 
their members rifle practice? In what province is it done, and what is 
the information on which the Honourable Member relies? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I said in at least one instance,—I 
cannot remember which province that was in, I think it was in the United 
Provinces—the use/ of the rille was taught. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: Was any member of the Hindustani Seva^ 
Dal prosecuted under the Arms Act ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I am not aware of that. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Will the Honourable Member make enquiries and 
find out why the Local (jovernments consider the branches of the 
Hindustani Seva Dal revolutionary in their provinces, revolutionary in the 
sense that they are advocating or practising violent methods? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I have no intention of making any 
further enquiries. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Why h as he no intention? In view of the per¬ 
sistent demand from this side of the House that the Hindustani Seva Dal 
18 a Congress organisation and that the ban on the same ought to have 
been removed long ago, why sliould not the Honourable Member make 
enquiries ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I have already received information 
which satisfies me that it is not purely a Congress organisation. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: What happened to the rifles of the 
Hindustani Seva Dal ? Did the police take hold of them ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: As part (a) of question No. 782 was already very 
fully answered by the Honourable ihe Home Member, J wish to put today 
only parts (b) and (c) of that question. 

Rblbasb of Persons convicted in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. 

782. ♦Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will the Honourable the Homo Member be 
pleased to state: 

[(a) the number of prisoners convicted and sentenced in connection 
with the Civil Disobedience Movement, who are still in 
prison;] 

(b) the reasons why they have not yet been released; and 

(c) whether Government propose to release them, and if so, when? 
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ne HonduraWd Sir Henry CMO:: (b) and (c). As I have already ex- 
plained in answer to a‘ supplementary qnesfibrl by Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant,^ the decision regarding releases rasts with Local Governriients who 
examine these cases from time to time in accordance with the policy of 
premature release referred to in the Government of India's eorhmuniqii^ 
of the 6th June, 1984. 


Import of Safety Matoh Boxes into Indu. 


783. ♦Mr, M. Ananthasay^mam A 3 ^angar: (a) Are Government aware 
that nearly 29,000 gross of safety match boxes were imported into India 
from April 1934 to November 1934? 

(b) Arc not safety matches of like quality manufaciured in India? 
If they are manufactured, how is it that there are still large quantities being 
imported ? 

(c) Are Government avare that the excise duty on matclies is adversely 
affecting the match industry in India? 

(d) Arc Government prepared to consider the advisability of takW 
effective steps to encourage the entire pi*oduction locally of matches reqtdreJa 
for use in India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Ves, Sir. 

(b) I am unable to expre.ss an opinion as to the quality of matches 
manufactured in India as compared with the quality of those imported 
tut, as the Honourable Member luis ]USt been informed, imports now 
represent considerably less than one })or cent, of the estimated Indian 
production 

(c) No, Sir. 

(d) In view of Ihe comparatively negligible quantity of imports the 
question of taking any further stops Ixjyond the tariff protection already 
afforded docs not arise, 

Encouragijmbnt of the Cottage Match Inex^STBY xn tNpXA, 

784. *Mr. M. Axiftxlthasayanam Ayyai^ar: What steps have Govern¬ 
ment taken to encourage the cottage match industry in India? 

The Honourable SIf Joseph Bhore: I would refer tiie Honourable Mern- 
ber to paragraph 4 of the Commerce Departpient Eesolution No. 236-T 
(24) published in the Gazette of India of 1st September, l928, on xhe 
Report of the Tariff Board regarding the grant of protection to the Match 
Industry. As stated there the Goverpin^ht (^f Iridi^ accepted the Board’s 
finding that the manufaeiure of matches not i fit industry for develop¬ 
ment on cottage lines. I would point out, however, that in the matter of 
excise duty a rebate is allowed to factories wlid^e daily output does not 
exceed 100 gross boxes. 

ttr. T. E. Avinashllinigaxa Ohatttar; May 1 Vnow how matiy coUaga 
lactoriea have taken advantage of that rebate? 

Mr. A. J. jfevery cottage IS 'efStltlfed tHa rebate, 

«8 I have nd doubt tiley ttiitematibttlly take advuntii^ of it. 
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Mr. T. S. AvlMlbiUngain (Xh«tU!ar: Bj6^ many hdve taken adfValnlfege? 

A. J. Baiaman: As many as exist. 

Pandit Ooyind Ballabh Pant: What is their number? 

Mr. A. J. Baisman: I have already answered a question on that subject 
this morning. 


Amount spent in making New Sidings and Yabds for the Army and New 
Rolling Stock in the Shape of Aeroplane WagGns. 

I 

785. ♦Mr. 0. N. Huthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the amount ^peht in maMhg new eidihgs and yard^ for the arngiy 
a^'d new rolling stock in the shape of seroplatie wagons so far and for the 
last five years each? 

(b) How much lulling stock have the Army Department fco canry troops 
and how many wagons have they for troop train purposes alone? 

(c) How much are the Army Department paying for it? 

(d) If no payment is made, are concessions allowed even without pay¬ 
ment? 

(e) Do Government propose to stop the concessions ? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: (a) Government regret that the information regarding 
the amount spent year by year on new sidings and yards for the army is 
not readily available. 

There are four aeroplane cars which are reserved for the exclusive 
use of the Army Department. They were built in 1925 at a total cost of 
Rte* 1,10,586. 

(b) Excluding the saloons reserved for the u^e Of high military officials 
the following stock is reserved for the exclusive u6e of the Artnv Dcpatl;- 
ment: 


Military Cars . . . ... . . , . 

Ambulance vehicles 9 

Military Kitchen cars.11 

Petrol Tank Wagons.10 

^^ti^^ta^y Canteexis.2 

Military First class carriages.4 


(c) In addition to haulage, the Army Department pay intcrci^, mairi^e- 
umwe aAd depreciation charges at per cent, per annum on the 
cost oi vehicles reserved for tlie exclusive use pi the Arm^ Depart¬ 
ment. The amount that is \pa\d auiiuillj^ hy that Depatttnexvt Rs. 5(| 
lakhs approximately. 

(J[d) and Do not ariBO, 
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Mr. 0. N, Muthuranga Mudaliar: Arising out of the answer to (b)> may 
I mow how many saloons are maintained and what is the number of 
military olSicers who use these saloons? 


. Honourable friend desires, I shall obtain tha 

information and communicate it to him. 

Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Arising out of the answer to (c), who 
pays the capital cost of these saloons and other vehicles? 


The 


. ^ capital cost is charged to railways. 

Army Department pays interest, maintenance and depreciation. 

P®?*****?, la this account debited only to the accounts of 

DepSmSV^* receive a cheque directly from the Army 


Mr. P. R. Bau: I must have notice of that question. 
authJritil;?®' Chettna: Are these paid for by the military 


Mr. P. R. Rau: The military authoritie.s pay interest, maintenance and 
depreciation at QJ iper cent. 

Mr. T. S. Avlnashilingam Ohettlar: And the capital investment is mada 
by the railways? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: What is the amount? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: I should like to have notice of that question. The 
total charge of 2J lakhs amounts to 9^ per cent, of the capital cost, which 
can easily be calculated. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: To which account is the cost of sidinga 
and yards for the army debited? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That information is not readily availabk. It will taka 
some time, because the accounts are not kept separate. 


Selection of Members to the Abvisory Councils on Railways. 

786. ♦Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state how members are selected to the advisory councils on Rail- 
ways? 

(b) Was any one selected to the Madras and Southern Mahratta Ball- 
way Advisory Committee on behalf ot,ryots of the Madiras Presidency? 

(c) How was the selection made? 

(d) Was it by the Recommendation of the Chief Minister, Madras 
Government? 
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Mr. P. E. Eau: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member-to-the reply 
given by the Honourable Mr. (now Sir John) Woodhead to parts (2) and 
(o) of the Honourable Babu Jagdish Chandra Banerjee’s questioa No 20>' 
in the Council of State on the 11th February, 1931. 

(b) The Agent, Madras and Southern Mahratta Kailway, advised the 
Government of Madras on the 30th May, 1933, that there was a vacancy 
for one additional member on the Local Advisory Committee and that he 
had no objection to the appointment of a non-official to represent agricul¬ 
tural interests. 

(c) and (d). The selection was to have been made by the Government 
of Madras. I am unable to say how it was actually made. 

Mr. 0. N. MuUiuranga Mudaliar: Is it reasonable to refer to an answer 
given years ago in another place? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: The answer was given in 1931. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Perhaps the 
Honourable Member will give a substance of that answer. 

Mr. P. E. Eau: I have the answer here which is two pages long, but ^ 
I can say that the general lines on wnich these committees should be 
constituted were, two Local Government members nominated by the Local 
Governments, three representatives of the Legislative Council, one member 
from the local Municipality or Corporation of the railway headquarters, 
hve members representing industries, commerce and trade, 

Mr, 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Will this two page answer be publish¬ 
ed m the Assembly proceedings? 


Mr. P. E. E.au: It is already there in the Council of State debates, 
and it is easy, if the Honourable Member is interested to get a copv of 
those debates. 


Prof. N. O. Eanga: In view of the fact that none of these members- 
happen to be representative of agricultural interests, will the Government 
of India be prepared to consider the advisability of reserving some places 
on these Advisory Councils for representatives of agricultural interests? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: I have already answered that question so far as the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Esdlway is concerned. One member has- 
been, so far as I know, nominated by the Madras Government to represent 
agricultural interests. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalral: May I know if the Central Advisory Council’ 
is going to be re-formed and re-elected, and, if so, when? 

Mr; P. B, Eau: I think a motion will be made by the Honourable' 
the Bailwa^ Member next week with regard to the election of the Central 
Advisory Council. 

Plot, |f. d. Banga: May. I ask if Government are prepared to consider 
the.'advisabijity of giving some places oh these Advisory Councils for the- 
representation of railway passengers' associations also? 
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niffy P, a. Rati: In order to prevent these committee^ being too krge 
unwieldy, it is necessary to have a maximum, aifid the question of 
different interests to be represented was carefully considered when they 
were first constituted on the recommendation of the Ackworth Committee. 
They have not been reconsidered since then. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is there any provision for the rojiresentation of 
-third class passengers? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: Not directly. 

Mr. N. M. JOShi: May I ask \\hether the Government of India propose 
to devise some method by which third class passengers may be repre¬ 
sented ? 

Sir Oowasji Jehanglr: May I ask wheilier they can be represented by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether there is any objection to my repre¬ 
senting third class passengers? 

Mr, P. R. Ran: I do not see any. 


Economic Question of Indian Railways. 

787. *Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Have Government secui'od 
the services of Mr. Pope to go into the economic question of Indian Rail¬ 
ways, and has any report been prepared by him? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to place the report on the table of this 
jkouse ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Mr. Pope visited India, at the invitation of Govern¬ 
ment, tn the winters of 1932-33 and 1933-34 and submitted two reports 
on the methods of effecting economy and increasing efficiency on Itrd’an 
Railways. These reports are available in the Library of the Hoti^e. 

Expiry of Lease of certain Company-managed Railways. 

788. ♦Mr, 0. N, lltuthiirariga iltiaallaf: (a) What afe the CompaBjr- 
managed Railways whose periods of lease will expire, tod if so, when? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Mysore Government intends taking 
up the Bangalore-Hanthar line from the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway? If so, when and under what terms? 

(c) Do Government coritemplsite extending the lease peridd ctf aa9f of 
^•he railways? If so, will Goveihihent be pleased to state Why they ..do not 
take up these railways under their management? 

, Mr* P. R. Rai]^: ^(s) Assuming that nay Honourtol^ meii& S ilJffifemg 
to the contracts of Companies mana^hg St^te-OM^eil tbri 
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on x^^hich contracts can be terminated, after twelve months’ notice in each 
oase, are as follows: 


1. Madras and Southom Mahratta. 

2t Bengal and North Western and Bohilkund 
and Kumaon 

3. Bombay, Batoda and Central India, . 

4 . Assam Bengal • • . . , 

South Indian « • • . . 

6, Bengal Nagpur. .... 


31s December, 1937, 

3l8t December, 1937, or 
1942. 

31 st December, 1941. 
Slst December, 1941. 

31 gt December, 1945, 
31st December, 1950. 


(b) The Mysote Government liave expressed a desire to take over the- 
Bangalore-Haridar line as early as possible. The question of terms, etc., 
is under negotiation. 

(c) The question of taking over a line to State management is consi- 
<dered near time when notice of termihation has to be given—a year 
before the date of purchase. 


Mr. d. N. Siuthuranga ikudaliir: What is the general policy of Gov¬ 
ernment witli regard to this matter of taking iip the^e lines into State 
management ? 


Mr. P. &. Raii: The policy depends on the circufnstances existing at 
the time. 


Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Have Government given any thought 
to the acquisition of the Bohilkund Kumaon Bailway? 

Mt. P. R. Ran: This question will be considered very shortly, because 
notice is to be given on the 31 st December, 1936, if it is going to be 
acquired. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Are Government aware of I lie fact that 
the administration of that railway is very unsatisfactory? 

’Mr. P. R. Ran: That is a matter of opinion. 

Bandit Govind Ballabh Pant: What is tlie view of Government so far 
AS the question of administration goes? 

At. Pr^stdent (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): That too is a 
of opinion. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government considering the question of acquir- 

the Madrds and Southern Mahratta Bailway management? 

Mr. P, R. Ran: That will be taken up at the same time. 

GOvInd Daa: What about the Bengal and North-Western Bail¬ 
way 

Mr. P. R. Baa: Notice is to be given on the J)ecenil^er, The 

*question whether notice should be given or not will be considered very 
shortly. 
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Transport Rates on Agricultural Produce on bach Railway., 

789. *Mr. 0 .N.. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Will Govemmcni be pleased 
to state what are the transport rates on agricultural produce on each Rail¬ 
way? 

(b) Do Government propose to keep the rates uniform on all the Rail¬ 
ways ? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: (a) For the punj)ose of freight rates commodities are- 
placed in ten different classes, the maximum rate for the lowest class 
being 0*38 pie per maund per mile and for the highest class r87 pie per 
maund per mile. Most agricultural products are in the lowest class, the 
principal exception being cotton. Within the maximum rate of 0*38 pie 
and a minimum rate of 0‘10 pie, authorised by Government for this class, 
Railway Administrations are empowered to quote such rates as circum¬ 
stances require. It is in the exercise of these powers that the actual 
rates charged for agricultural produce on the various railways are consider¬ 
ably lower than the maximum permissible. The rates charged are notified 
by the different Railway Administrations in their goods tariffs. To compile 
the information which my Honourable friend requires showing the varia¬ 
tions and also the numerous special rates that are charged for the different 
commodities covered by the term agricultural produce'" would involve 
the publication of a bulky volume. 

(b) Uniformity m rates is not practicable owing to financial and other 
conditions on different railways varying. 

Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: With regard to the answer to part 
(b), why is an uniform rate not fixed for a particular commodity on all 
lines ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: That means that you will have to scrap all existing 
lates and build up a rates structure anew. 

Seth Oovind Das: Is it not advisable to do so? 

Prof. N. O'. Ranga: Does the Honourable Member mean, when he says, 
that agricultural commodities are carried at the lowest rate, that cereals, 
are included in that term? 


Mr, P. R. Rau: I have said that the actual rates charged for agricul¬ 
tural produce on various railways are considerably lower than the maximum 
permissible. 


Prof. M. O. Sanga: There is another statement that he has made that 
most of the agricultural products are in the lowest class: does that term 
include also cereals, like rice, wheat and other grain? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am afraid I must ask for notice of that queaiaon. 
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Prof. Is, O. Banga: Is it a fact that the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway has not so far made any attempt to reduce the railway freight 
on agricultural produce? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am not sure of that: I should like to have notice 
of that question before I attempt to reply to a statement fike that. 

Results of the Road-Rail Conference. 

790. ♦Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Will Government be 
jpleased to state the results of the Road-Rail Conference? 

(b) Has any policy been formulated for combating and developing the 
Road and Rail transport ? If so, will Government be pleased to state what 
it is? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Conference adopted eight 
Resolutions which will be found at the Appendix to the Proceedings, copies 
of which are in the Library. Briefly, these Resolutions recommended the 
co-ordination of road and railway development and traffic and the creation 
of machinery at the Centre and within the Provinces to secure this. These 
Resolutions have been the subject of correspondence with Local Govern¬ 
ments as a result of which there is now, it is believed, a Provincial Board 
of Communications in every Province upon which railways are represented, 
and which will, it is hoped, result in a larger measure of co-ordination 
within the Provinces. There has also been brought into existence a Trans¬ 
port Advisory Council consisting of the Member or Members of the Gov- 
*emment of India concerned sitting with Provincial Ministers and their 
advisers. 

(b) A concise statement of policy adopted by the Transport Advisory 
Council at its first meeting, held in January last, was laid on the table 
of this House in reiply to unstarred question No. 108 asked by Professor 
N. G. Ranga on the 22nd February, 1935. 

Prol. N. O. Banga: Is the Honourable Member aware of the fact that 
the development of road communications in the Madras Presidency is 
heing restricted in order to help the railways? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Might I ask the Honourable Member 
to repeat his question? And in view of his industry in asking supple¬ 
mentary questions, may I venture to suggest to the Leader of his Party, 
as a personal favour to us, that Prof. Iknga might be brought to a seat 
nearer the front than the one he now occupies? 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: That matter will bo considered. 

Prof. N. O. Banga: I am perfectly prepared to accept the Honourable 
Member's compliment: but the Honourable Member is just as inaudible to 
me as I am to him. My question is: is he aware of the fact that the 
Madras Government are trying to restrict the development of road com¬ 
munications in that province in order to help railways? 

The EConourable Sir Frank Noyce: No: I am not aware of that: my 
honourable colleague, the Railway Member, will be very interested to 
hear that tact. 
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AMOtTNT SPENT ON PeBAMBUB ShOPS ON THE MaDEAS AND SoUTHEW 

Mahbatta Railway. 

791. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) What is the amount spent 

by Government on Perambur Shops on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway ? 

(b) Plow much more do Government propose to spend? 

(c) What is th^ expenditure required for Salt Locomotive yard in 
Madras and Hubli station yards? 

(d) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of construct¬ 
ing the metre gauge workshops for both Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway and South Indian Railway broad gauge and metre gauge? 

(e) If Government are not able to connect Madras with metre gauge 
of Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, are they prepared to take 
up Madras-Tirupati metre gauge line construction? 

(f) Is it a fact that the survey of the Madras-Tirupati metre gauge line 
has been completed? 

(g) Are estimates prepared, and if so, at what cost, and what is the 
cost of laying the new line? 

(h) With a view to lessening the cost of the workshops construction m 
so many places, do Government propose to consider the advisability of 
having all the workshops at Madras and connect Tirupati or any metre 
gauge station to Madras by a metre gauge line? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Ils. 258 lakhs. 

(b) Rs. 6 lakhs. 

(c) Salt Locomotive Yard Rs. 15‘65 lakhs; Ifubli, Rs. 16'60 lakhs. 

(d) No. There is nothing to be g«ained by doing this. 

(e) Government are taking up the re-consideration of all the project^j 
which were considered remunerative but which were dropped for the time 
being owing to financial stringency. If this project is likely to be remune¬ 
rative it will be one of the projects that will be reconsidered. 

(f) A survey was made in 1912-13 and re-examined in 1928. 

(g) The 1912-13 survey cost Rs. 67,000. The re-examination about 

R^ 9,000. 

In 1928 the cost was estimated at about Rs. 81 lakhs, but this figure 
will require revision before it can be accepted as the cost, if the line were 
to be built now. 

(h) No. 

Mr. 0. N. Muthurang^ Mudaliar: May I know whether Government 
have not considered it remunerative even before they started the survey? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: It is only a survey that can enable us to predict whether 
the line is likely to be remunerative <pr not: before "we start a survey, we 
cannot say whether it is likely to be remunerative. 

Mr. 0. H. Xatburauga Ml^allar: Is it not necessary to consider the 
remunerative nature of a scheme before they made the second flurvev at 
least? J ?! 
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Mr. P. B. B«u: It was only a re-exajnination the second time. 

Mr. 0. N, Hjathurangi^ How many more re-examinations will 

be necesary? 

Mr. M. Ananth^a^ryan^ Ayyangar: Is it not a fact that if the Tirupati 
liAe is carried as far as Madras, the Hubli workshops can be abolished and - 
there can be only one central workshop at Perambur? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: I cannot understand the connection between the Tiru- 
pati-Madras line and the Hubli workshop's. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: When the metre gauge line is taken 
to Madras, there need be only one workshop, and the extra cost can be 
avoided ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Hubli is more near the centre of the metre-gauge 
system of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

A 

Election to the Commerce and Landholders Constituencies of the: 

Legislative Assembly. 

792. *Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if election to commerce and land holders constituency is 
conducted by post? 

(b) Are Government aware that such method of election has given scope 
for coercion on voters by parties in power and their subordinates? 

(c) Did Government send all voting papers to the respective voters in 
all provinces by registered post? 

(d) Was this the case with the Madras Commerce constituency? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state if they are aware that voting 
papers sent by unregistered post were received by Local Board officials 
and others direct from Post Office and coercion was exercised on voters? 

(f) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the charges and 
counter-charges made by the leaders of Justice Party regarding coercion 
on voters, which was published on thi* IHh December in Hindu? 

(g) Are Government prepared to direct such method of election to be 
adopted as may put an end to this complaint and voting may be done by 
ballot? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a) The relevant regulations pro¬ 
vide for postal voting in most but not all of the constituencies of the des- 
('riptipns to which the PTonourable Member refers. 

(b) No. 

(c) and (d). It rests with the Returning Officer, not with Government, 
to despatch voting papers. The regulations applicable to the constituen¬ 
cies in Madras, where postal voting is prescribed, differ from those in force 
in certain other provinces in not requiring ballot papers to be sent by 
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registered post, and Government presume that they were sent by ordinary 
.post. 

(e) Government have no information, but they presume that the 
Returning Officer complied with reflation 35 of the Legislative Assembly 
(Madras) Electoral Regulations which requires him to issue through the 
post a declaration paper and a ballot paper to each elector. 

(f) Government have seen the Press report to which the Honourable 
Member refers. 

(g) Government will address the Government of Madras with a view to 
receiving suggestions for amendment of the Regulations relating to postal 
elections. 

Mr. Deep Narayan Singh: May 1 suggest that letters be addressed 
to other provinces also—not only to the province of Madras—in this con- 
jiection ? 

The Honourable Sir Kripendra Sircar: Is the Honourable Members 
. question directed to some other province ? 

Mr. Deep Narayan Singh: Yes, Bihar. 

The Honourable Sir Kripendra Sircar: I have not got anything here 
relating to Bihar. 

Mr. Deep Narayan Singh: The same system prevails in the land¬ 
holders’ constituency there, and if any advice is to be given by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, I want to know whether the Honourable Member will 
kindly address that letter to other provinces also? 

The Honourable Sir Kripendra Sircar: I shall certainly consider the 
suggestion of my Honourable friend. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: Arising out of the answer to part (f) 
‘Of the question, were Government informed of any postal official having 
delivered these postal articles to persons other than the voters? 

The Honourable Sir Kripendra Sircar: We have no such information, 
Sir. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: What is it that the Government of 
India have perused in regard to the cliarges and counter-charges by the 
leaders of the Justice Party? 

The Honourable Sir Kripendra Sircar: My Honourable friend's ques¬ 
tion, or rather the Honourable Mr. Mudaliar’s question was: 


“Has the attention of Government been drawn to the charges and counter-charges 
made by the leaders of Justice Party regarding coercion on voters, which wag published 
on the 11th December in the HivduV" 

The answer was that attention has been drawn and Government have 
-«een the press report to which the Honourable Member refers. 
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Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: Were allegations made of coercion in 
those attacks? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: That can be found out by a peru¬ 
sal of the article. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: Government seem to have perused 
the article, according to their reply: I ask the Honourable the X^aw Member 
wliether he knows if in those charges and counter-charges any charge of 
coercion has been made? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I do not recollect every line of 
that press publication, but when I say tliat the Government have seen 
press reports, it means the entire report, including such charges if any 
were included in the report^ must have been seen. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: May I know what were the charges 
made in these attacks? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: They must be found in that })ress 
writing which T have not got before me. 


UNSTARBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

PuBTHER Action taken on the Recommendations of the Railway 
Retrenchment Sub-Committee. 

14 4. Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Will Government be pleased 
to lay on the table of this House a statement showing details ot the 
further action taken by the Railway Board in respect of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee for reduction in rail¬ 
way expenditure since the publication of the last statement in November 
1931? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I would refer tlie Honourable Member to the statement 
circulated to all Members of the House in February, 1932, with the Budget 
Papers, showing the further action taken in respect of the recommendations 
made in the report of the Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee. In 
December, 1932, Mr. Pope’s investigation was started and the results of 
his investiiiations were summarised in statements placed before the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railwavs in Februarv, 1934, and in August, 1934. 


Grant of an Allowance to the Family of Mr. Arun Chandra Guha, 

A State Prisoner. 

145. Mr. Suryya Kumar Som: fa) Will Government be pleased to 
state the principie and procedure followed in granting allowances to the 
State Prisoners? 

fb) Will Government be pleased to state^ if^ allowance once granted ia 
withdrawn subsequently? If so, on what principle? 
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(oi Will Government be pleased to state if Babu Arun Chandra Guha, 
a prisoner under Kegulation JIJ of 18J«, was ever granted any allowance? 
If so, what was the amount gi*anted ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if Babu Arun Chandra Guha 
is still granted the same allowance? If not, why not? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state why his insurance premium, 
once granted, is now withdrawn ? 

(f) Are Government aware that Babu Arun Chandra Guha used to 
draw a substantial allowance from the ISaraswaty Press and Saraswaty 
Library of Caluctta, as the Managing Proprietor, for the maintenance of 
his family and payment of his insurance premium, before he was arrested 
in 1080? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state why no allowance is granted 
to his family, including his aged mother, of which he was the main prop ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) Allowances are granted to State 
l^i-isoners with reference to their status m life and their wants and those 
of their dependents, if any. The amount in each case is fixed on the 
roi oininendation of. the Local Government coneerned 

(h) to (d). The allowances of the State Prisoner, Arun Chundra Guha, 
have not been cAirtailed but, owing to his having, at one time, over-drawn 
Ills allowance, the amount is being recovtrod by deduction of Ks 12 a 
month from the monthly allowance. 

(e) The payment of premia has been discontinued in view o1 the 
principles observed by Government in this matter, as explained in my 
predecessor’s reply to Mr. S. C. Sen’s questions Nos. 226 to 229 on the 
18th September, 1932 

(f) and (g). 1 would refer the Honourable Member to the answer given 

to Mr. S. C. Mitra’s question No. 952 on the 15th September, 1933. 

Employment of a Watchman on the Shedbal Lakur Road Level Cbos^iko 
OF THE Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

146 Mr. S. K. HosmaRi: (a) Ts it a fact that there were two acci¬ 
dents between Kudchi and Shedbal on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway on the Shedbal Lokur Road level crossing during the last two 
months ? 

(b) Ts it a fact that there is no permanent warchman on this level 
< rossing? If so, do Government propose to ask the Railway administration 
tr have one, at an early date, to prevent accidents? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Information is being obtained and a reply will be laid 
on the table of the House in duo course. 

Burmans with King’s Commissions in the Army. 

147. TJ Thein Maung: (a) Will Government please state how many 
Burmans have received His Majesty the King’s Commission in the Army 
nnd hov/ they are employed now? 
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(b) Will Government plfease state why they are rk> longer in the 

Anijy ? 

(c) Will Government please state whether they w’ould be retransferi’ed 
to the Army in the near future? 

O'. r, Tottehh&ili: (a), (b) and (c). Seven Burmans have so 
far been granted the King's Commission in the Indian Army. Of these one 
has retired, four have resigned their Commissions and two are still serving. 
It is not known how those who are no longer in the Army are employed, 
but as they left the service of their own accord they have presumably no 
-desire to return to it. 


Facilities ron Training of Burmans for ABmy, Indian Marine and 

Aerial Forces. 

148. U Thein Maung: Will Government please state: 

(a) what facilities there are for training Burmans for: 

'(i) the Army, 

(li) the Iiidian Marine, and 
'(iii) the aerial force. 

(b) wliat are the qualifications required such training: 

(c) \Gicther any Burman is being trained for them; and 

(d) what steps Government have taken, or are going to t-ake, to 

get tliem trained in the near future? 

Mir. S. F. l\)ttexllUtm: (a) All Burmans are eligible for admission to 
the Iiidian Military Academy, Behra Dim, and to the Boyal Air iWree 
College, Cranwell, as well as for entry to all ranks of the Royal Indian 
Navy. They are also eligible for enlistment in the Indian Air Force. The 
four battalions of the 20th Burma Rifles are recruited entirely in Burma 
from Kachins, Karens and Chins. 

(b) The qualifications are given in the following pamphlets copies of 
which are in the Library: 

(1) Provisional Regulations respecting admission to the Indian Mili¬ 

tary Academy, Debra Dun, 1932. 

(2) Regulations respecting entry of Indian gentlemen to the Indian 

Air Force throiigli the Royal Air Force College, Cranwell, 

1933. 

(3) Conditions of service, rates of pay, etc., of airmen of the 

combatant Branch of the Indian Air Force. 

(4) Regulations respecting the recruitment, training, etc., of commis¬ 

sioned affirm of the RoyRl Indian Navy. 

(c) None at present. 

(d) in tli'6' oiiihion of th’o Qi/verifnleirt of Iridia, this is a qaestion that 
must be left to the future Got-dfnf«enf of Btfthia. 

0 2 
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Promotions of Indian Guards on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Bailway. 

Mr. V. V. Giri: (a) Will Govomment be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that Indian Guards on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway 
have sent a representation to the efloct that no Indian has been appointed 
as yet as a permanent A ^rade passenger guard on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Bailway? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number and percentage 
of Indian, Anglo-Indian and European guards classified according to 
community and employed on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway in the 
following posts: 

A grade passenger guard; 

A grade goods guard; 

B grade goods guard; 

G grade goods guard; 

Branch Line guard—grades I and II; 

Pilot guard? 

(^c) Is it a fact that up to now all permanent posts of passenger guards 
on the main lino have been denied to Indians on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailway and the services of Indian guards have been mostly utilised only 
in llic Jh'anch Lines for jiassenger service? 

(d) Is it a fact that very few Indians have been appointed as A grade 
goods guards on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway ? 

(e) Will Govornnient bo pleased to state whether the representation 
of Indian B grade goods guards for promotion to Main Line passenger 
guards grade on the basis ol seniority in tlic combined A and B grade 
goods grades instead of A grade only, will be favourably considered? 

Mr, P. B. Rau: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply the table of the House in due course. 


Working Hours of the Tricky Fort Post Office. 

160. Mr. V. V. Giri; Will Government be pleased to state whether 
they have received any communication from the merchants at Trichinopoly 
to alter the present working hours of the Trichy Fort Post OflBce? If so, 
will Government be pleased to state what action they propose to take 
in the matter? 


The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce; Government have received a copy of 
a resolution, passed at a meeting of the merchants of Trichinopoly, request¬ 
ing the Superintendent of Post Offices, Trichinopoly, to make certain 
alterations in the working hours of the Trichinopoly Fort Post Office. Gov* 
ernment do not propose to take any action as the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Trichinopoly, to whom a copy of the resolution has been sent 
direct, is fully competent to deal with the matter. 
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:RBDirOTION IN THE EaRNINGS OF THE PiBOB-WORKEES IN THE GOVERNMENT 

OF India Press, New Delhi. 

151. Mr. V. V. Oiri: (a) Are Government aware that tlic earnings 
of the piece workers have been considerably reduced in the Government 
of India Press, New Delhi, owing to the serious shortage of type, material, 
galleys and case? If so, what compensation do Government propose 
to give to the piece workers? 

(b) la it a fact that a large number of compositors has been added 
to the staff of the Government of India Press, New Delhi? If so, has 
there been any corresponding increase in the type and material? If not, 
why not? 

(c) Are Government aware that piece workers are threatened by the 
Assistant Manager that if they agitate in the matter, thbj< will be turned 
out of the gates? If so, have the piece workers who are also Government 
servants, no right to get their grievances redressed? 

(dj Is it a fact that thousands of pounds of brand new type was 
melted in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, during the last 
five years? If so, why and what was the quantity melted down and 
what was its cost? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. The latter part of the 
question does not arise. 

(b) The reply to the first two parts is in the affirmative. The third 
part does not arise. 

(c) The reply to the first part is in the negative. The second part does 
not arise. 

(d) 8,016 lbs. of unused foundry cast type, purchased between 1924 
and 1926 and costing approximately Rs. 9,300, was melted during the last 
five years as it was surplus to requirements and the metal was required 
for use as Mono metal, which was then in demand. 

Refusal of Composition Work at Piece Rates to Piboe-Workbrs in the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

152. Mr. V. V. Oiri: (a) Is it a fact that coiuposition work payable 
at piece rates is totally refused to piece workers who are being paid at 
rates arbitrarily fixed which brings down their income? 

(b) If Government cannot find piece rate work for their piece workers, 
what is the necessity of continuing the piece work system instead of sub¬ 
stituting it by fixed rates of pay as in the Government of India Press, 
Simla? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. 

(b) The Honourable Member's assumption that there is no piece work 
is not correct. Thei latter part of the question does not arise. 

Grbation of Posts of Rbadbrs in thb Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

163. Mr. V. V. airl; Will Government be pleased to state if it is a 
fact that several higher grade posts of readers have been created in the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi? If so, have the posts been filled? 
If not, why not? 
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Tbs 9<^oi|X4^ble Sir fiframk Mosroe: Six posts of readers were created and 
they have been filled. 


DrSTRIBlTTION OF WORK TO PROOF READERS IN THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA 

Press, New Delhi. 

J54. Mr. V. V. Gtri: (a) Is it a fact that work is not distributed to 
proof readers in ihe Government of India Press, New Delhi, according to 
their grades and pay drawn? If so, why? 

(b) Is it also a fact that some readers in the grade of Rs. 200—10—260 
are not doing any proof reading at all and are deputed in section 3 on duties 
which are either clerical or concern ihe supervising staff only? 

(cj Is it also a fact that junior readers are being compelled to perform 
work of a highly responsible nature and senior readers drawing higher 
salnries arc eithei* given author’s reading or engaged in hurning waste 
papers? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me on the 22nd December, 1938, 
to Mr. S. C. Jog’s unstarrcd question No 370. 

(b) No: all the readers in the grade of Rs. 200—10—260 do press 
readings. One is also employed on supervision. 

(c) No. 


RBORinTMBNT OF A READER IN THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PRESS^ 

New DtaHi. 

155. Mr. V. V. Giri: (a) Is it a fact that an apprentice in the Calcutta 
Press has been recruited as a seniovmost reader in the grade of Bs. 200— 
10—250? 

(b) H the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
stale why an outsider has been appointed affecting the future prospects of 
the readers m junior grade against the decision of the Works Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). An apprentice who is a 
graduate and successfully completed his course of training in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, Calcutta, has been appointed as a senior reader, as 
he was better qualified than readers in the lower grades to hold that post. 


Trans^tbr of a Railway Smfloyeb from hrs Native Division ro 

Odt-Dtvision Station. 

156. Mr. N. V. fkdgil: Will Government be pleased to state the 
rules, conventions and considerations which are usually observed in effect¬ 
ing R transfer of a Railway employee from his native divijsdan to out- 
divisjop station? 


Mr. P, B. Eau: Transfers are made in the interests qf service. 
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Non-rbooonition of the Entrance Examination of Indian Women’s 

University, Poona. 

157. Wx. CUumflllWl Singb &upta: (a) Has the attention of the Gov- 
ejrnniGnt of India, been drawn to the note in the Hindustan Times, of 
the 16th February, 19&6, under the caption “our C. P. letter” to the effect 
that Government of India, have turned down the recommendation of the 
Nagpur University, for the recognition of the Entrance Examination of 
the R. N. D. T. Indian Women's University, Poona? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Nagpur University did re(*onimeiid for the 
recognition referred to above? 

(c) is it also a fact that both the Academic and Executive Council of 
the Nagpur University recommended that? 

(d) Is it also a fact that the recommendation wa^ unanimously made 
by the two bodies? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Government of India turned down the recom- 
mend at ion? 

(f) Will the Government of India kindly state the reasons for this step ? 

Mr. Ram Ohandra; (a) to (e). Yes. 

(f) The recommendation of the Nagpur University was not accepted by 
the Government of India as the “Entrance” examination of the Indian 
Women s University, Poona, is not recognised either by the Government 
of Bombay or by Bombay University as equivalent to the Matriculation 
examination of the Bombay University. In fact the standard is said to be 
lower than that of the Bombay Matriculation examination. 


Prohibition of Music within the Limits of New Delhi Municipality. 

! 

15H Mr, Ghanshiam Shjgh Gupta: (a) Is it a fact that music of all 
description has been banned within the limits of New Delhi Municipality? 

(b) If so, will Government kindly inform : 

(i) the terms of the prohibition order; 

(ii) the authority issuing the same; and 

(iii) the circumstances necessitating this step? 

Mr, Ram Chandra: (a) and (b) (i). No. I lay on the table a copy of 
a prohibiting order which has been issued, from which the Honourable 
Member will see that it relates only to the playing of certain kinds of music 
'under certain conditions. 

(b) (ii). The New Delhi Municipal Committee under section 184 of the 
Punjab Municipal Act, III of 1911. 

(b) (iii). The prohibition is designed for the convenience of residents 
and is in accordance with,the practice, in force Jn most cities in India. 
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Staitmtnt, 

In accordance with the provisions of Section 184 of the Punjab Municipal Act, III 
of 1911, the New Delhi Municipal Committee direct that beating of drums or tom-toins, 
blowing of horns or trumpets and sounding any brass or other instruments or utensils 
within the limits of New Delhi Municipality along the streets and in public parks 
of New Delhi is prohibited except wth the previous written permission of the 
Secretary, New Delhi Municipal Committee and subject to the following provisos : 

(!) 'I’his prohibition will not apply to any Orchestra, Band cr Music organised 
hy the State or Milibiry Departments m Govo’iiirieui buildings or in 
public streets. 

(2) This prohibition will not apply to any Band or music played in or at a re¬ 

cognised Public Club House, Hotels, Cinemas and Kestaurants. 

(3) This prohibition will not apply to any musical ceremonies conducted in any 

religious edifice in accordance with the customs of that religion. 

2. In private residences, any organised Band or Orchestra will not be played during 
the following hours without I he previous written permission of the Secretary, New 
Delhi Municipal Committee : 

(a) April to Sopteinbor . . . , . lu a. m, to 4 p. m. 

10 p. m. to 6 a. in. 

(b) OcLobor to Tvlarcli . . . . 10 a. m. to 4 p. in. 

10 p. m. to 6 a. m. 

3. Permission will be gianted by the Secretary, New Delhi Municipal Comiiuttce, 
in every c.ise subject to the concurrence of the Senior Superintendent of Police. 

4. Any person disobeying this General Prohibition order wdll render himself liable 
to the penalty of a fine of Hs. 26 as laid down in Section 184 of the Municipal Act. 


Posting of x\ssistant Surgeons to Hospitals on the East Indian 

Bailway. 

159 Mr. B« B. Varma: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what 
hospitals of the East Indian Eailway are under the charge of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons only? 

(b) Is it a fact that Sub-Assistant Surgeons on the East Indian Hail¬ 
way are not qualified to perform major operations? 

(c) Are Government prepared to post Assistant Surgeons to such 
Railway Hospitals as are now under the charge of Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
only at present, in view of the disability suffered by employees owing to 
the absence of qualified Assistant Surgeons in the Railway Hospitals? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 


Staff olassifted as Intermittent on the East Indian Railway. 

16D Mr, B. B. Varma: (a) Will Government bo pleased to state 
whether the staff on the East Indian Eailway to whom the Hours of Em¬ 
ployment Regulations are applicable are permitted to leave their places 
of duty, if classified as intermittent and no work is immediately available? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state how many staff on the East 
Indian Railway among those classified as intermittent workers are housed 
in railway quarters near their respective places of work? 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to state the actual number o£ rest 
•days allowed to different classes of intermittent workers on East Indian 
K.allway in different divisions according to the records available with the 
Supervisor of Labour? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the number of staff who re- 
^ceived overtime payment under the Hours of Employment Kegulations and 
the total amounts paid in each Division e\ery year since the Kegulations 
were enforced on the East Indian Kailway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a), (b) and (c). I would refer the Honourable Member 
to section 71A (a) of the Indian Kailways (Amendment) Act, 1980. which 
lays down the conditions under which the employment of a railway servant 
may be declared to be '‘essentially intermittent’'. Government have no 
information as regards the exact practice on the East Indian Kailway, but 
are making enquiries. 

(d) Government understand that during 1982-33, on the East Indian 
Kailway, 620 railway employees were paid overtime under the Hours of 
Employment Kegulations, the total amount paid during that vear being 
Ks. 3,170. 

Working Hours of Station Masters on certain Stations on the East 

Indian Railway. 

161. Mr. B. B. Varma: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that Station Masters in the following stations are working 84 
hours per week: 

Zamania, Chousa, 'S'aidraza, Karamnasa, Chandouli, Majhwar, 
Twinganja, Sakaldiah, Fatehpur? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information but are making 
enquiries. A reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Complaints under the Hours of Employment Regulations on the East 

Indian Railway. 

162. Mr. B. B. Varma: Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of complaints received under the Hours of Employment Regula¬ 
tions, by the Labour Inspectorate and found to be correct on the East 
Indian Railway during 1934? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government understand that three complaints were 
received by the Supervisor of Railway Labour during 1984 from the staff of 
the East Indian Railway and that these are, at present, under investiga¬ 
tion. 

Staff performing Continual Night Duty on East Indian Railway. 

163. Mr. B. B. Varma: Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of staff performing continual night duty on East Indian Railway 
according to the information of the Labour Inspectorate? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: Government understand that this information is not 
available in the Labour Inspectorate. 
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Staff getting less than Eight Hours* Kbst on the East Indian 

Bailway. 


164. Mr. B. B» Varina: Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of staff found to be habitually getting less than eight consecutive 
hours' rest in the 24 by the Labour Inspectorate under paragraph IX of their 
periodic report to the Agent, East Indian Bailway upto now? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: Govemment understand that this information is not 
available in the Labour Inspectorate. 


Trbatcng of Locomotive Assistant Running kSHED Foremen as 
Continuous Workers on the East Indian Railway. 

105. Mr. B* B. Varma: (a) Will (ro\e!inncnt be phased to state whether 
it is a fact that Locomotive Assistant Running Shed Foremen at Bandel, 
Ondal, Allahabad and Tuudla are required to perform dailv 12 hours duties 
on the ground that thev arc supervisory staff although Yard Masters, 
Assistant Yard Mastei’s, Head Tram Examiners, Assistant Station Masters, 
supervising stations classified as “supervisory staff" under Railway Board 
Regulations are treated as continuous workers and given the benefit of 
00-hour week? 

(b) Will Government bo pleased to state whether on the advice of the 
Labour Inspectorate, tlu'y propose (o treat the Tioeoiuotive Assistant 
Running Shed Foremen in tlu' aforesaid stations as “continuous workers"? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am calling for certain information and will la\ a 
reply on (he table of the House in due course. 


Daily Allowance of Section Boiler Makers on the East Indian 

Railway. 

166 Mr. B. B. Varma: Is it a fact that section boiler makers of Loco¬ 
motive Department on East Indian Railway rocei\o only ten annas as rlaib' 
allowance although their grade is Es. 600, while fitters are en¬ 
titled to Re. 1 per day as allowance and if the reply is in the affirmative, 
are Government prepar(‘d to raise the rat(‘ of daily allouanee to seidion 
boiler makers on iliis Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government are not prepared to interfere in the fixing 
of wages for individual classes of workmen, ivhieh they have left t(^ the 
local Administration. 

Night Duty Allowance of Permanent Way Inspectors on the East 

Indian Railway. 
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(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose to re¬ 
move the existing anomalies? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: (fi) Government have no information. 

(b) This is a matter entirely within the competence of the Agent, East 
Indian Bailwny, to decide, and a copy of the question has been sent to 
him. 


Judging of the Work of the Travellling Ticket Examiners. 

168. Mr. B. B. Varma: Will Government bo pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that the work of the Travelling Ticket Examiners is judged by 
the earnings shown and not merely by checking of the tickets of the tra¬ 
velling passengers? 

Mr, P. B. Bau: I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given 
to part (h) of question No. 1.306, asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the llth 
December, 1938. 


Non-Supply of Winter Uniforms to Travelling Ticket Examiners and 
Inspectors in the Howrah Division, 

160. Mr. B. B. Varma: ;a) Will Government h(‘(pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that winter uniforms have not been supplied to Travelling Ticket 
Examiners and Travelling Ticket Tuapectoi’s in Ho\\Tah Division only on 
the East Indian Dailvvay ? 

(b) Tf tlie reply to the ()re(a‘ding ])art bo in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment state the reasons for this special discrimination ? 

Mr, P. R. Bau: Government are enciuiring and will lay a reply on the 
table of the House in due course. 


Running Allowance admissible to Travelling Ticket Examiners and 
Inspectors on certain State Railways. 

170. Mr. B. B. Varma: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the rates of running a11ow}U)ce admissible ic Travelling Ticket 

Examiners and Travelling Ticket Inspectors on East Indian 
Railway, North Western Railway, Eastern Bengal Railway 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railway; 

(b) whether they are paid on a different basis; 

(c) if so, for wliat reasons? 

Mr. P. B, >Bau; (a) Running or mileage allowances are not admissible 
to Travelling Ticket Examiners and Travelling Ticket Inspectors on any 
of the Railways mentioned 

(b) and (c). Do not arise. 
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Pbomotiow of Assistant Station Masters on the East Indian 

Eailway. 

171. Mr, B. B. Varma: Is it a fact that formerly Assistant Station 
Masters on the East Indian IJailway were eligible for promotion to B grade 
guardships and that this practice has been recently stopped If so, why ? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: 1 have called for certain information and will Iny a 
reply on the table of the Hoiisi* in due course 


Filling up of Relieving Vacancies on the East Indian Railway. 

172. Mr, B. B. Varma: Is it fact tlial opportunities for tilling reliev¬ 
ing vacancies as Platform Assistants or Controllers at important stations 
are now mainly thrown open to relieving guards and not senior Assistant 
Station Masters on the East Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table of the House in due course 


Uniforms supplied to [ndian Assistant Station Masters on the East 

Indian Railway. 

173. Mr. B. B. Varma: Is it a fact that an Indian Assistant Station 
Master on East Indian Railway is supplied with a coat only whei'eas other 
staff who are supplied with uniforms get better treatment? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: I have called for information and will la\ a reply on the 
table of the House in due course. 


Abolition of Posts of Relieving Guards on the East Indian 

Railway. 

174. Mr. B. B. Varma: Is it a fact that since 1933 according to the 
orders of the Railway Board, the posts of relieving guards have been 
abolished and changed to Relieving Assistant Station Masters on the East 
Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No such orders have been issued bv the Railwav Board. 


Promotion of ‘‘A ’’ Grade Guards as Relieving Guards in the 
Allahabad Htvtston. 

175. Mr. B. B. Varma: Is it a fact that in Allahabad Division of the 
East Indian Railway, there is still in existence the practice of promoting 
'A' grade guards as relieving guards without allowing* Assistant Station 
Masters any opportunities for promotion to those posts ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information. 
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Posting of Guards as Gunners at Moghulsarai. 

176. Mr. B. B. V&rzilE! Is it a fact* tliat in Moglialsarai, guards are 
posted as Gunners and Travelling Ticket Examiners are utilised as guards 
to the great detriment of the former class of employees resulting in con¬ 
siderable loss of over-time earnings? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Govermuent have no information. 


Rest available to the Ticket Checking Staff at Gaya, Patna and 

Dinaporb. 

177. Mr. B. B. Varma: Will Government be pleased to state what 
average period of rest in the roster of ]2 hours’ shift duties is available to 
East Indian Railway ticket checking staff at Gaya, Patna and Dinapore? 


Mr, P. R. Rau: 1 am calling lor ceiiain^ information and will lay a reply 
on the table of the House in due course 


Seventy-one Hours’ Duty Programme of Travelling Ticket Examiners 
IN THE Dinapore Division. 

178 Mr. B. B. Varma: (a) Is it a fact that on the 2Gth October, 1934, 
the Secretary of the East Indian Railway Union, Dinapore, sent a tele¬ 
gram to the Labour Supervisor, Railway Board, Delhi, protesting against 
the 71 hours’ duty programme per week enforced on the Travelling Ticket 
Examiners of the Dinapore Division? 

(h) Was any enquiry lield ui ih(‘ luatler and if so, what was tlie result 
of the enquiry? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes 

(b) The matter was enquired into by the Supervisor of Railway Labour 
early in December, 1934, and it found that the East Indian Railway 
Administration had themselves set the matter right arranging for the staff 
concerned to work to a weekly limit of 56 hours with effect from the 1st 
November, 1934. 


Right of Appeal to Railway Staff in Cases of Forfeiture of 

Gratuity. 

179 Mr. B. B. Varma: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the Railway Board are prepared to allow right of appeal to staff in all 
cases of forfeiture of gratuity as in the case of Provident Fund Bonus? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Gratuity stands on a different footing from Provident 
I’und bonus. The* former is essentially an ex gratia payment as a reward 
for good, efficient, faithful and continuous service. The rules provide that 
only the Agent can reduce or withhold gratuities and Government do not 
consider it either desirable or necessary to allow any right of appeal. 
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Appointment op certain Assistant Station Masters on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 

180. Mfc. B. B. Varma: With reference to their reply to starred ques¬ 
tion No. 1083, given in the Legislative Assembly on the 20th March, 1931, 
will Government be pleased to state What action the Agent, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway has taken in the matter? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: Government have no informati(5n. 


Promotion.s of Assistant Station Masters in the Delhi Division. 

181. Mr. B. B. Varma: (a) Arc (Joverune nt aware tliat several Assist¬ 
ant Station Masters in Delhi Division of the North Western Railway 
who could not he sent to pass Station Master’s examination in time due 
to rdmmistrative inconvenience are applying for their due promotion with 
arrears, for the last two years? Has any representation been received 
and if so, with what result? 

(b) Is it a fact that due to this, junior men are getting more pay while 
seniors less^ If so, how do Government propose to remove the anomaly? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the Agent, North Western Railway under liis 
letter No 520-E /202, dated the 27th A}>ril 1934, has replied tliat since tlie 
svstem was in existence since long, it cannot be remedied? 

(d) Is it a fact that the grade I of the Assistant Station Masters over 
the North Western Railway is Rs. 9.5, and if so, why are they stopped 
for three years on Rs. 75? 

(e) Is it a fact that Assistant Station Masters are responsible for the 
duties of train passing and for all duties of Station Master in his absence, 
and if so, how is it that tliu. Stat ion Mast('rs get sixtii oi seventh grade while 
an Assistant Station Master is of grade T on the same station? 

(f) Is ii. a fact tliat e(unrne»’eial el(*rks wl\r are supi^osed lo bt* under 
him get far liigher pay than an Assistant Station Master and if 80 , for 
what reasons? 

Mr. P. K. Rau: No representations have been receiv(‘d ])\ Government 
The rnatt'^rs refcaTed to in tlie question are all wathin the eoniutitrnet* of tb^' 
Local Railway Administration to d('cide, but I have sent n copy of the 
question to the Agent, Nortli Western Railway, for his information and 
such action as he may consider necessary. 


Seniority Lists of Assistant Station Masters on the North WesteAn 

Railway. 

182. Mf. "Bi B'. Varnlti: (a) Row is the, seniority of the lower subordi¬ 
nates on the North Western Railway governed, whether by pay or by 
service ? 

(b) Are Government prepared to arrange for maintenance of seniority 
listk of Assistant Station Masters in the same way as maintained in the 
Traffic^ Audit. Branch of North Western Railway (vide Appendix A, 
Legislative Assern/Wy Debates; 23rd February 1934) and made available for 
perusal of the staff concerned? 
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Mx« P. B. Raul 1 have called for certain information and will lay a reply 
on the table of the House in due course. 


PA8al9^^ GRAM^D 'to STA®^ on TItE NoRTH WESTERN RAILWAY BEING 

Resident of Places on other State Railways. 

m. Mr. B. B. Varma: Are Government aware that over North 
Western Railway many of the staff being resident on other State Railway 
stations cannot take the advantage of the local passes, and are Govern¬ 
ment prepared to allow discretion to such staff to take passes over any 
State Railway on home line privilege basis? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Goveniment are not avv.irc that there is ary considerable 
number of North Western Railway emplosces who come from areas other 
than those served by that Railway, The rules for the ifesue of passes pro¬ 
vide for a certain number being issued annually over the line to which an 
employee belongs and for two passes f(*T a journey involving travelling over 
other Railways Government do not con<^idor that these concessions can 
be considered illiberal and are not prepared to extend them in the manner 
proposed. 


Refusal of certain Privileges to Station Masters on the 
Delhi Umb ala Kalka Section. 

184. Mr. B. B. Varma: How is it that on certain stations on the 
Delhi Umbahi Kalka sections permanent-way inspectors ai*c sanctioned 
pankha coolies in hot weather and coal in winter bni; the station masters on 
the same stations are refused this privilege ^ 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I liav(‘ called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course 


Non-Supply of Winter Uniform to the Station Masters, etc., in the 

Delhi Division of the North Western Railway, 

18f) Mr. B. B. Varma: Is it a fact that over the North Western 
Railway in Delhi Division, Signallers and the Yard Foremen who have no 
public dealing are given winter uniform annually, but the Station Master 
and the Assistants are not ? If so, why ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 have called for some information and will lay a reply 
on the table of the' House in due course. 

Import of Cotton Vests with Collars by Japan and Grant of 
Protection to the Indigenous Hosiery Industrialists. 

fir. Thein Maung: (a) Are Government aware* 

(i) thHt of late, the JftibRtiese Hbsiery Mariilfactur^rs have been 
importing cotton vests, with collars, made from knitted 
fabric, in large quantities, and that the import has increased 
from month to month; 
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(ii) that the cotton vests, with collars, being classed as ‘'apparel''' 

have to pay only 35 per cent. Tariff duty and not annas 12 
per pound as the ordinary vests have to pay; 

(iii) that by such increase of imports of cotton vests, with collatr 

the local hosiery manufacturers are hard hit? 

(b) If the answer be in the negative, do Government propose to consider 
the desirability of enquiring into the matter, with a view to remedying the 
defect ? 

(c) If the answer be in the affirmative, will Government please state 
what steps are being taken to give real protection to the hosiery industry 
in that particular line? 

(d) Is it a tact that lepresentations have been made bv the hosier”^ 
industrialists to the Government to have this defect remedied, and that 
no steps have been taken by the Government ? If so, why ? 

(e) Are Governmoint aware thal, “Interlock Fabric’’, that is cchloii 
knitted fabric made on “Interlock Machine" is made in Burma and thus 
hosiery industry in Burma is the hardest hit by the Japanese competition 
in that particular line ? 

(f) If so, are Governnuait prepared to consider the di'sirabilii v of 
amending the rules with a view to giving protection to the indigenous 
hosiery industrialists ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a), fhj, (e), (d). (e) aiul (f). Fnqni- 
ries have shown that no serious attempt ha.s la er. muirle to evade the ]e‘ol('ctivo 
duty on cotton undervests by the import, liion of such vests with collars 
attached. Kepresentations have, however, been received to the effect that 
since the protective duty was imposed the Indian hosiery industry is being 
affected by the importation of new lines of cotton knitted apparel, such as, 
sports shirts and pullovers, which are entiia'ly differc nt in character to under¬ 
vests and which are rightly classified for customs purposes as apparel duti¬ 
able at 35 per cent, ad valorem. The question of the protection, if any,^ 
required by the hosiery industry in India and Burma is now under the 
consideration of Grovernment. 


Rate War started by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Limited. 

187. Dr. Thein Maung: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 

wliether the information supplied bv the Burma Launch Owners’ Associa¬ 
tion, Rangoon, as desired by Ihe Joint Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce, in his letter dated the 15th September, 1934, has been duly 
received, and if so, what action Government propose to take in the matter? 

(b) Are Government aware that the rate war started by the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company Ltd. since Ist August, 1984, is having a disastrous effect 
on the Burmese and Indian Launch Owners in the Delta Division of 
Burma, and that unless urgent steps are taken to extend the provision of 
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Act XIII of 1930 to Bumia, the owners of the small launches will come 
to grief before the year 1935 is over? 

The Eb)xiourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and (b). The information refer¬ 
red to by the Honourable Member has just been received and the whole 
matter is under consideration. 


Safeguarding of the Silk Industry in Burma. 

188. Dr. Them Maung: (a) Arc (xovcminent aware; 

(i) thab the ad valorem value of the Chinese silk,—for example 

Yellow Shanghai or other kinds,—is fixed at Bs. 3 or 
Bs. 2-14-0 per pound, whereas the value of Siamese silk is 
fixed at Bs. 5 per pound, t.«., the tariff rate of the Siamese 
silk is higher than that of the Chinese silk, and 

(ii) that on that account the silk weaving industry in Burma, which 

uses Siamese silk generally, is undergoing much hardship 
as it canhot compete with the Chinese silk goods? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, are (lovernment 
prepared to consider the desirability of amending the rates enumerated 
in Serial No. 45A of No. 157A in the Statutory Schedule of the Indian 
Customs Tariff, with a view to safeguarding the silk industry in Burma? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, are Government prepared 
to enquire into the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The Honourable Member is refer¬ 
red to item No. 46 of the Import Tariff in the first Schedule of Indian 
Customs Tariff (eleventh issue) copies of wdiich are in the Library. It will 
be observed that from the 1st January, 1935, the tariff valuations of raw' 
eilk have been recast and Siamese raw silk is not assessed to duty on a 
tariff valuation since that date. 

(b) and (c). Do not arise. 


Indian Officers in the Finance Department. 

189. Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Will Government please 
state the number of Indians in the Finance Department in the following 
posts: 


(i) Secretary, 

(ii) Joint Secretary, 

(iii) Deputy Secretary, and 
(iyj Under SeOretai^y, 

from the year 1928 till the present day? 

rbk HOnoUraUs Bir Smm Bflgg: A statement is laid On the table. 


n 
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Statement showing the number of Indians in the Finance Department in the Posts of Secret 
ary. Joint Secretary, Deputy Secretary and Under Secretary from the year 1928 onwards. 


Year. 

Secretary. 

Joint Secre¬ 
tary. 

Depuy Sec¬ 
retary. 

Under Sec¬ 
retary. 

1928 . 


.. 

1 

1 

1929 . 


•• 


1 

1930 . 


•• 

•• 

1 

1931. 


•• 

• • 

1 

1932 . 


•• 

1 

1 

1933 . 


•• 

•• 

1 

1934 . 


•• 

•• 

•• 

1935 . 

•• 





Supply of printed Answers to Questions to Members of the Lechslativb 
Assembly one or two days in Advance. 

190. Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: (a) Is it a fact that answers of 
Government to questions proposed to be asked by the members of the 
Central Provinces Legislative Council are printed along with questions? 

(b) Is it a fact that printed questions and answers are. supplied to the 
members a day or two in advance? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the questions and answers are not actually 
read out? 

(d) Will Government please state which other Provincial Legislatures 
follow this practice, and which of them do not? 

(e) Will Government please state the practice follow'ed with respect to 
this in the Provincial Legislatures, where answers are not printed along 
with questions? 

(f) Are Government aw^are that this saves a lot of time and facilitates 
the speedy disposal of business? 

^ (g) Have Government any objection to the Central Provinces practice 
being followed here? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) and (e). Government are aware that the practice obtains in some of 
the Local Lesrislative Councils but are not in possession of complete in¬ 
formation in the matter. 

(f) and (g). The Honourable Member is referred to my replv to Mr. 
Mohan Lai Saksena's starred question No. B67 asked oh the 6th March, 
1985, 
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Proposal to construct a Railway Line from Drug, Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, to Bastar and Salur. 

191. Mr. Ohanshiam Sln;;li Gupta: (a) Was the^re a proposal to con¬ 
struct a Railway line from Drug (Bengal-Nagpur Railway) to Bastar and 
Salur ? 

^b) How far has that proposal matured, or has that proposal been finally 
abandoned? If nob, what is its number in the list of proposed Railways? 

(c) When is the construction likely to begin ? 

(d) What is its estimated cost? 

(e) Has the alignment been made? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) This proposal has been shelved as it was considered not financially 
justified, and the construction of the Rai])ur-Vizianagram line has altered 
the position. It is thought that the areas in question would be better served 
by roads or short branch lines from the latter. 

(c) , (d) and (e). Do not arise. 

Accommodation available and Passengers travelling in Railway 

Trains. 

192, Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: Will Government please lay on 
the table a statement showing the following information with respect to 
each of the Railways for each of the last five years, separately, with respect 
to first, second, intermediate and third class passengers: 

(a) available accommodation (their number); 

(b) actual number of passengers travelling; 

(c) the ratio of (^b) to (a) ? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: The information asked for by the Honourable Member 
can be obtained from the statements Nos. 10,34,12 and 36 in Volume 11 
of the Reports by the Railway Board for the years 1929-30 to 1933-34. 
Copies of these reports are available in the Library of the House. 

Preference for Rice in Ceylon and Malaya. 

193. U Thein Maung: With reference to paragraph 5 (a) of the Report 
of the Committee appointed by the Legislative Assembly to examine and 
report on the working of the scheme of Mutual Preferences between India 
and the United Kingdom, arising out of the Ottawa Trade Agreement, wfll 
Government please state: 

(a) what steps they have ^aken to secure a preference for rice in 

Ceylon and Malaya, and 

(b) what ate, the reaidts thereof? , 

The Honourable Sir Joseph phore: (a) and (b). The Government of 
India are s^itl negotiating with the authorities cotiierned for a preference on 
Indian i^ce m Ceylon and Malajfa. 

h2 
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Burmanisation of Units in thb Army. 

194. XT Thein Maimg: With reference to the statements laid on the 
table by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in connection with ^ues- 
ition No. 90, asked by the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna in the Council 
of State on the 14th August, 1934 (now published at pages 16-17 of the 
Council of State Debates, 193o, VoL 1), will Government please state: 

(a) whether it is their accepted policy: 

(i) to Burmanize any of the units in the Army, and 
(li) to raise new Curmose unils: 

(bj whether any, and it so. which ol the existing units have been 
earmarked for Burmanization and how Burmese officers 
would be trained and provided for them; 

((') what other (step& are being taken by Govemnuait to Bui’inanize 
the army in Burma and what the rate of progress would be; 

(d) w^hat steps Government are taking 

(i) to train Burmans for the Air Poree and the Pioyal Marine 

and to employ them therein, and 

(ii) for the ge^iieral training cl the Burmese j)eople to defend 

themselves and their country? 

Mr. G. R, F. Tottenham: (a), (b) and (c). The whole (piestion of the 
future defence of Bunna is under consideration and no information can bo 
given at present. 

(d) Attention is invited to the reply to the Hononrabh' Member's uii- 
starred question No 148 of today’s date. ^ 

Old Lower Class Carriages used between Muzaffarpur and Paliea 

Ghat Railway Stations and Plying of some Steam Boats fob Digha 

Ghat. 

J95. Mr. B. B. Varma: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that within the last three months the Bengal and North Western 
Railway has again begun to run old type third and intermediate class 
compartments between Muzaffarpur and Pahza Ghat Railway stations ? 

(b) Are Government aware that in the afternoon and evening, the same 
steam boat is plied for both the stations Digha Ghat and Mahendra from 
Paliza Ghat thus causing great inconvenience to passengers? 

P. B. Eau: (a) Tlie Agent, Bengal and North Western Railway, 
states that composite third and inlevniediatc class carriages run between 
Muzaffarpur and Paliza Ghat us heretofore, and that there has been HQ 
change in this respect. 

{b) Th^ same steamboat serves both,the stations as the traffic offering 
does not justify the running of two separate staplers. 

Absence of waiting AocoMMODATioif fob Passeboi^bs on Chupba 

Katchbry Railway Station. 

196, i$x. VamBt h if? ^ very tdrgfe nupabW of fhirff 

and intermediate class passengers are bo^^d Irom ChA^ra JCe^tchery ttail- 
way faction on the Bengal and North western Railway ev6ry day and 
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there is do waiting accommodation for third and intermedi^e class passen¬ 
gers on that station ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: Government are not aware of the exact arrangements 
at Chupra Katcheri. They are sendincr a copy of the HonourabJe Member's 
question to the Agent, Bengal and North Western Railway, in order that 
he may have the matter examined. 

East Indun Railway Union at Dinapoe^. 

197. Mr. B. B. Varma: (a) Are (jovornment aware whether there is 
any East Indian Railway Union at Dlnapore? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Agent, East Indian Railway in his letter 
No. 1884/21, dated the Ist April, 1027, said he had no objection to the 
employees of East Indian Railway becoming members of a trade union 
organised and conducted under Act 16 of 1926? 

(c) Is it a fact that in spite of the assurance given in the above lettcar 
of the Agent, the representations made by the above Union are not 
entertained ? If so, are Government prepared to order that tha repre^ 
sentations made by the Union be given consideration to in future? If 
not, why not? 

Mr. P, R, Rau: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table of the.House in due course. 


Treatment of Indian Staff in the EAvST Indian Railway Hospital at 

Tundla. 

198. Mr. B. B. Varma: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how 
many nurses are employed in the East Indian Railway Hospital at Tundla ? 

(b) Is it a fact that these nurses are employed to look after European 
Ward only and that their services are not available for Indian patients, 
both male and female? 

(c) Is it a fact that on account of the absence of mid-wives or nurses to 
look after Indian ladies, many serious cases of confinement have been 
refused admission into the hospital? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Indian and 
non^Indian maternity cases treated in the Tundla Railway Hospital and 
the respective number of cases which ended in mortality during the last 
three years? 

(e) Is it a fact that the services of a qualified private doctor are not 
i^vailable in or about Tundla and that there is no Assistant Surgeon 
employed in the Railway Hospital, and are Government aware that Indian 
patients do Dot obtain adequate iDedii^al assistance in serious cases ? 

(f) Is it a fact that the District Medical Ofi&cer mostly attends to 

European cases, and will Qoyernment state the number of Indian patients, 
personally examined by him in the Railway Hospital during the last three* 
y«ars? ( 

ig) Will Gw^thent sta^ the present seale of fees charged and con-^ 
eeSsfoEis allStved to low-paiA Sniplo^S in the said hospital? 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 

Recruitment of Local Service Telegraphists. 

199. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) With reference to the reply to question 
No. 40(]) of Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen in this House on the 25th February, 
1933, is it not a fact that seniority and experience which the forced station 
service telegraphists possess was wanting in those outsiders recruited direct 
to the general service? 

(b) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, and in view of the 
replies given in this House to question No. 40(j) on the 25th February, 
1933 and question No. 367(i) on the 0th March, 1934, will Government 

^ please state why no provision could be made for transfer of these forced 
station service telegraphists, declared fit on examination, to the general 
service and who were surplus when they recruited Anglo-Indians at the 
same time? 

(c) Will Government please state why the remaining 100 men or so of 
this particular group are made to suffer? 

Mr, O. V. Bewoor: (a) Yes, except that the experience of the forced 
station service telegraphists is confined to the conditions of station service. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to part (g) 
of the question No. 40 mentioned by him. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to part (c) of the reply given to 
Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen's unstarred question No. 42 in this House on 
the 25th February, 1933. 

Fixation of the Scales of Pay of Station Service Telegraphist*. 

200. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the reasons for fixing 
the scales of pay of a station service telegrapliist at a much lower rate 
than his colleague in the general service, are that the former is allowed 
the option to choose a station of his liking and is not liable to be trans¬ 
ferred ? If not, what are the reasons ^ 

(b) Is it a fact that some of the station service telegraphists who chose 
Barisal Telegraph Office as their station had to be transferred to Calcutta 
on conversion of the former into a combined Post Office? 

(c) Is it a fact that the scales of pay of a station service telegraphist 
at Calcutta are much higher than those of a Station service telegraphist 
of Barisal? 

(d) Is it also a fact th.at these different scales of pay had been fixed 
in consideration of the cost of living prevailing at the respective places? 

(e) If the reply to the above' be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state if it is not a fact that under the existing conditions of service 
of station service telegraphists, these men are entitled to choose a station 
of their liking for the second time ? 

(f) If the reply to part (e) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state the reasons for refusing to adjust the pay of these men accord¬ 
ing to scales prevailing at Calcutta where they been transferred to on 
conversion of Barisal office? 
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Mr. O. V* Bewoor: (a) The reply to the first part is in the aflirmative. 
The second part does not arise. 

(b) The fact is not exactly as stated. On the conversion of the Barisal 
telegraph office into a combined post and telegraph ofl&ce the station service 
telegraphists of that office were given their choice of another station. One 
of them volunteered for any station except Chittagong and the rest for any 
station without reservation. They were accordingly provided for in the 
Calcutta Central Telegraph Office. ’ Subsequently they were given another 
choice of station but they preferred to remain in Calcutta. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Does not arise in view of the reply given to part (b) above. 

(f) The pay of the men was fixed in the station service scale of the 
Calcutta office strictly in accordance with Fundamental Buie 22 which is 
statutory. 

CoMPULSpRY Performance of Overtime by the Telegraphists and Clerk 

IN Telegraph Offices. 

201. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that under the existing rules, 
telegraphists and clerks in Telegraph Offices can be compelled to perform 
overtime after completion of full term of duty by heads of offices? 

(b) Is it also a fact that a telegraphist or a clerk cannot be paid for 
any overtime performed in a week in which he happens to take leave on 
average pay for sickness or urgent business? 

(c) If the reply to parts (a) and (b) above be in the affirmative, do 
Government propose to modify the rules for proper regulation of the same ? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a) Telegraphists and clerks in telegraph offices can 
be called upon to perform duty on payment of overtime allowances on 
occasions of extraordinary pressure and emergency. 

(b) Not necessarily. Overtime is paid for duty performed in excess of 
50 hours in one week. 

(c) In view of the reply to parts (a) and (b), Government see no reason 
to modify the existing rules. 

Increments granted to Government Servants. 

202. Sardar Sant Singh; (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
increments are granted to the staff if their work and conduct are con¬ 
sidered satisfactory? 

(b) Is it a fact that crises occur where increments are withheld by the 
heads of offices if they consider that tho conditions therefor are not ful¬ 
filled? 

(c) Is it a fact that the order withholding any official’s increment may 
b6 upset on appeal, if there be no good grounds to withhold it on the due 
date? 

(d) If so, will Government please state if in such oases the official will 
be entitled to draw this increment from the criginal date, as if there was 
no order for withholding it? 
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. Monom^M Sir Henry OriUc: (a) to (c). Tha reply is ia the 

affirmative. 

(d) The matter is one for the decision of the appellate authority 
(^ncerned. 


Special Initial Rates of Pay in the Postal Branch and Telegraph 

Branch. 

203. Sardar Sant Singb: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
date from which special initial rates of pay were introduced in the Postal 
Branch and Telegraph Branch, separately, and when it was discontinued 
in both, and lay a copy of these orders on the table? 

(b) Will Government be pleased bo state why it was not extended to 
the Telegraph Branch from the date of amalgamation of the two Branches, 
or from the date of issue of the order to the Postal Branch, whichever 
is earlier ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Ifoyce: (a) By the expression “Telegraph 
Branch”, the Honourable Member presumably refers to the clerical cadre 
of the Telegraph Branch, and by the term “special initial rates of pay” 
he presumably refers to the higher starting pay formerly given to Graduates 
and passed Tuterrnodiates. The concession was granted in the Postal 
Branch from 1st December, 1919, and in the Telegraph Traffic Branch 
from 7th December, 1929. The concession was discontinued with effect 
from the 24th December, 1930. Copies of relevant orders are attached. 

(b) By the expression ^amalgamation of the two Branches” the Hon¬ 
ourable Member presumably refers to the equalisation of the pay of the 
clerical staff in all Branches of the Department which took place with effect 
from the Ist March, 1927. The concession of higher initial rates of pay 
was granted to officials in the Postal Branch on the recommendation of the 
Postal Committee of 1920. It was not granted in the Telegraph Traffic 
Branch as the Telegraph Committee of 1920 made no such recommenda¬ 
tion. The concession was extended to the latter Branch from the 7th 
December, 1929 though the scales of pa^ were equalised from the Ist 
March, 1927. This delay was due to the hict that in view of the increased 
scales of pay, the question of the necessity for the continuance of the con¬ 
cession was under consideration and was onlv finally decided in December, 
1929. • 


JResolution by the Government of India^ Department of CommercCy No. 61^58^ dated 
I SimlOy the ^Srd September^ 1920. 


In continuation of the Resolution in the Department of Commerce No. 4737, dated 
the 30th July, 1920, the Governmei^ of India, agreeing generally with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Postal Enquiry Committee, are pleased to pass the following orders with 
regard to the clerical establishments in Post Offices the pay of which does not exceed 
Us. 200—20—300, Inspectors of Post Offices, Head clerks to Superintendents of PotH' 
Offices, Departmental Branch Postmasters and Overseas. 
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i^'aid probatipna a9 a separate class will be ^ abolished. When a person is selected 
for employment in the Post Office, he will ordinarily be placed on the imnimum pay 
of the time-scale applicable to the office to which he is attached, and will remain cB 
that pay for a period of 2 years during which he will be regarded as under training ana 
on prol)ation. If the recruit is a man who has passed the Intermediate Examination, 
his starting pay will be that admissible from the beginning of the 3rd year of service 
under the appropriate time-scale, while if he is a graduate he will start on the pay 
admissible from the beginning of the 6th year of service under the same time-scale. 


3. Date of giving effect to the new scales of pay—The Committee have recommended 
that the new scales of pay together with the local allowances proposed in certain 
districts in the Central Circle should be introduced from the 1st December, 1219, in 
view of the fact that revision of pay of the Telegraph Department was introduced from 
that date, and the (lovernment of India have decided to accept this proposal. 


lUffolutxon by tht Go\ eminent of India, Department of Commerce, No. 66S4, da^fd 
* Simla^ the 29th September, 1920, 

In continuation of the R-esolution in the Department of Commerce, No. 6468, dated 
the 23rd September, 1920, the Government of India are pleased to pass the tollowiiig 
orders on the recommendations of the Postal Enquiry Committee, with regard to the 
clerical establishments in the Railway Mail Service whose pay does not exceed 
Rs, 200—20—300, Assistant Superintendents, Railway Mail Service, and Inspectors of 
Sorting. The recommendations of the Committee have been generally accepted. 


If the recruit is a man who has passed the Intermediate Examination, his starting 
pay will be that admissible from the beginning of the 3rd year of service under the 
appropriate time-scale, while if he is a graduate he will start on the pay admissible 
from the beginning of the 6th year of service under the same time-scale. 


3. Date of giving effect to the new scales of pay. 

The new scales of pay, together with the local allowances shown in paragraph 1 (1) 
will be introduced from tho 1st December, 1919. From the arrears of pay which will 
hocome due under this order, the advance of one month’s pay sanctioned under the 
orders passed by the Government of India in fliis Department on the 3l8t May, 1920, 
shall first be deducted. If the advance already drawn exceeds the total arrears due, 
if any, the balance shall be recovered from the monthly pay in three equal instalments. 


Memorandum from the Government of India, Department of IndustricR and Labour, 
Posts and Telegraphs Branch, to the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
No. A,/id, dated Simla, the 19th September, 1930. 

Subject.— Status of Diploma and Degree holders in Commerce. 

For the purposes of the orders contained in this Department Memorandum 
No. EA-213/28, dated the tth December, 1929, the Government of India have been 
pleased to order that the B, Com. degree of a University established by law 
should be recognised as equivalent to the B.A., or B.Sc., degree and that the Inter* 
mediate Bxafninmtion' ih Cofnunerce of such a university or of a statutory board of 
secondary and int4Minediate education {e,g., the Board of High School and Intermediate 
eduoatioil, United Provinces) should likewise be regarded »s equivalent to a university 
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Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science. It must be understood that the old 
Commercial Diploma Examination of the Board of High School and Interniediate 
Education, United Provinces, is equivalent to the present Intermediate Examination 
in Commerce of the said Board. 


No. 74-Est. A./28. 

A copy (in duplicate) is forwarded to the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs^ 
for information. 


Memorandum from the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department^ Office of the 
Dllector-General of Po.>,ts and Telegraphs, to all Postmasters-Genercd, the Director 
of Posts and TsXegraphSy Sind and Baluchistan Circle^ Karachi^ No, G28-Ests, A,/ 
SO, dated Simla, the ^nd May, 1932. i 


Fixation of number of graduates and “intermediates” recruited on special initial rates 

of pay. 

With reference to the Ooveniment of India, Department of Industries and Labour 
memorandum No. EA 213/28, dated the 7th December, 1929, which was pubLshed in 
this office General Circular No. 20, dated the 29th September, 1930, the Director- 
Geneial has been pleased to fix the number of graduates and “intermediates” recruited 
on the special initial lateo of pay, iiz., the bth and 3rd stages respectively of the 
ordinary time-scales of the clerical cadre, in respect of each Circle during the period 
from the 1st April, 1929, to the 1st September, 1931, as shown in the attached state¬ 
ment. The concession of giving the special initial rates of pay to graduate and “inter¬ 
mediate” recruits was discontinued in accordance with the instructions contained in 
paragraph 2 of this office letter No. 628-Ests. A//30, dated the 24th December, 1930, 
as supplemented by letter No. 628-Est. A/30/Staff, A, dated the 2nd September, 1931. 
Ah order of the Governor-General in Council on this subject will also be issued in due 
course. 

2. The numbers shown in the attached statement include only those officials who 
were actually allowed to draw special initial rates of pay pending the settlement of 
tha question regarding fixation of the number of recruits for each Circle. The names 
and other particulars of these officials should be intimated to the Audit Office con¬ 
cerned. No such concession in the matter of pay should now be allowed to officials 
who became graduates and “intermediates” while holding substantive posts in the 
Department, or to graduates and intermediates who received substantive posts in the 
ordinary clerical cadre, on and after the 24th December, 1930, the date from which the 
concession was stopped All pending cftses m this connection should be disposed of 
accordingly. 


No. 628-E8t. A/30, dated New Delhi, the 2nd May, 1932. 

Copy, with copy of statement, is forwarded for information to 
The Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi. 

All Deputy Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

Copy also forwarded to the Director of Wireless, New Delhi, the Controller of 
Telegraph Stores, Alipore, Calcutta, the Superintendent of Telegraph 
Workshops, Alipore, Calcutta, and the Electrical Engineer-in-Chie£, 
Alipore, Calcutta, for information. : 
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trNSTABRES QUB8TIOK8 AND ANSWBBS. 





Ko. of graduate! recruited on 
higher Initial rate! of pay. 

No. of * intermediate! * reoroited 
on higher initial rate of pay . 


Circle!. 

From 

1-4-29 

to 

6-12-29. 

From 

7-12-29 

to 

31-3-30. 

From 

year 

1930- 

31. 

Year 

1-4-31 

to 

1-9-31. 

From 

1-4-29 

to 

6-12-29. 

From 

7-12-29 

to 

31-3-30. 

Year 

1930- 

31. 

Year 

1-4-31 

to 

1-9-31 

& 

p. M. G.. B. A A. . 

29 

20 

13 


22 

10 

13 

... 


,, B. A 0. . 

3 

1 

7 

... 

4 

2 

3 



„ Bombay . 

9 

2 

10 

... 

1 

... 

7 



„ Burma . 

3 

1 

1 


4 

... 

1 



C. C. . 

4 

2 

4 


4 

... 

4 



„ Madrai . 

34 

12 

26 

1 

20 

11 




„ Punjab . 

12 

6 

t 


13 

1 6 

7 i 



„ U. P. . 

8 

8 

7 

1 

‘ 8 

[ 

! 7 

12 



D* P. & T., Karachi 

1 

... 

•• 


3 

1 ; 

; •“ 1 

2 




Rboruitment OB' Graduates and Intermediates in the Telegraph 

Pranoh. 

204. Sardar Sant Singh: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to pages 361-362 and 20-21 of the Telegraph Beview for October, 1934, and 
January, 1935, in which Director General's letter No. Es. A.-3/33 (q), dated 
the 27th August, 1934, and Union's reply No. li. P.-2/1, dated the 8th 
December, 1934, were published? If so, will Government be pleased to 
state: 

(a) when Government’s orders contained in Department of Indus¬ 

tries, Labour Memorandmn No. E. A.-213/28, dated the 7th 
December, 1929, were notified to ditTerent offices for fixation 
of the number of graduate and intermediate recruits in the 
Telegraph Branch, and whether office heads issued any notice 
to that effect to the staff, or recruited any of these classes of 
men, and, if so, when; 

(b) whether it is a fact that after issue of Government’s order in 

1929, Director General’s Memorandum No. Es. A./30, dated 
the 2nd May, 1932, is the first order to regulate the number 
of such recruits; and 

(c) if so, the number of the employees in the Traffic Branch includ¬ 

ed in the list; 

(d) what steps the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, took 

from 7th December, 1929, (the date of issue of Government’s 
order) and 23rd December, 1930 (the date from which the 
oonoession was withdrawn) in giving effect to the concession; 

(e) whether it is a fact that there was no direct recruitment of clerks 

in class n in the Central offices of the Traffic Branch of the 
Telegraphs; 

(f) whether it is a fact that new class III was then the only channel 

of recruitment of clerks in the Traffic Branch; and 

(g) how many graduates and intermediates were recruited in class 

III between tk^ dates of introduction and withdrawal of the 
oonoession to the Traffic Branch? 
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The Hohoitrable Sir Frank Noyce: Govenimeut have seen the commu' 
nications referrr^d to by the Honourable Mf^mber. 

(a) As regards the first part of the question, the rules were notified for 
general information in Director Generars General Circular No. 20, dated 
the 20th September, 1930. As regards the second part, the General 
Circulars of the Director General are circulated to the staff of all offices. 
As regards the remaining part. Government have no information. 

(b) The Honourable Member apparently refers to the Director, General's 
Memorandum No. 628-EsA/30, dated the 2nd May, 1932. If so, the reply 
is in the affirmative. 

(c) Government have no precise information. 

(d) During the period referred to the question of the issue of recruitment 
rules to determine the limitations subject to which the concession was to 
bo extended and other cognate matters were under consideration. 

(e) , (f) and (ig)- Government have no information and do not propose 
to collect it. If any individual official has a grievance it is open to him to 
represent in the usual manner. 

Option to elect New Leave Rttlbs to the Staff on the North Western 

Railway. 

205. Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: (a) Is it a fact that before any 
new rules are introduced, which adversely affect the service conditions of 
staff, an option to either continue to remain under the old rules or to 
elect the new rules is given to the staff already in service prior to the date 
from which it is intended to enforce the new rules? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state why on the North Western Railway, the option referred to 
above was not given to staff wlio were appointed between the 1st April, 1927, 
and the 22nd August, 1927, the latter date being the one on which the Agent, 
North Western Railway icsued liis very first instructions that declarations 
should be obtained from all staff appointed on and after the 1st April, 1927 
that they would automatically come under the new State Railways Leave 
Rules from the date of their introduction? 

(c) Is it a fact that on all the other State Railways these new Leave 
Rules have been enforced from the 1st April, 1930 and that no such decJara- 
tions were obtained from the staff in service prior to the Ist April, 1930 on 
those Railways ? 

(d) Is it also a fact that all staff appointed p>riov to the 1st April, 1930 
in the Accounts Branch of the North Western Railway have been allowed 
to remain under the Fundamental Leave Rules? 

(e) Will Government please state the reason why this difference has 
been made between (i) the Accounts Department and the other Depart¬ 
ments of this particular Railway and (ii) between the employees of the 
other State Railways and the employees of the North Western Railway? 

(f) Do Government propose to give necessary options to the staff on 
the North Western Railway, who were made to execute declarations, re¬ 
ferred to in part (b) above, before the introduction of these rules on the 1st 
April, 1930 and in particular to those who were appointed between the 
dates Ist April. 19i7 and 22nd August, 1C(27? 
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Mt. If. a. Bto: (£l) So fat* as pat* h feoft<iamed, ^this is generally the 
case, but not necessarily so with regard to other conditions of service. 

(b) and (£). I am obtaining certain information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 

(q) The Revised Leave Rulj?s apply to Railway servants who are 
appointed on or after 1st April, 1930, or who were appointed prior to thdt 
date on the condition that when Revised State Railway Leave Rules fbr 
employees are introduced they will be brought under them. Aa regards 
the see.cnd part of the question the Railuay Board issued instructions on 
Ist September, 1928, to the effect that all subordinate staff who may be 
recruited on or after 1st September, 1928 sliould be required to sign a 
declaration to the effect that when the Revised Leave Rules for the railway 
establishment are promulgated they would be, liable to be brought under 
their operation. 

(d) No. The accounts staff ai)y)ointed before the 1st April, 1929, were 
given the option of remaining under the Fundamental Rules if they had 
not been apprised of the fact that the Revised Leave Rules were appli¬ 
cable to them. 

fe), (i). The difference is due to the fact that the staff of the old com¬ 
bined Audit and Accounts Department which was under the control of the 
Auditor General before the Ist April, 1929, were in fact not given a warn¬ 
ing as to their liability to come under the New Leave Rules while staff in 
other departments of the North Western Railway were given such warning. 

(ii) The difference is due to the fact that the staff on the different rail¬ 
ways were warned on different dates as to their liability to come under 
the New Leave Rules. 


Lieutenant Colonelcies given in certain Departmenis oe ihe Army 

20P. Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oldney: Will Government please etate 
the number of Lieutenant Colonelcies given to men in the following 
Departments during the past ten years:- 

Indian Unattached Lists, 

Indian Miscellaneous Lists, 

Indian Army Service Corps, 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps, and 
Indian Medical Department? 


Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: If the Honourable Member is referring only 
te Departmental OMoers, the numbers are: 

tridia tTnAttadhed List, trhioli incltiddS the tndiaa Amy llerviee 

Carps and Indian Army Ordnanoe Corps » * . . 8 

India lifiaoellanequs List 4 

liidian mtdeai Dapartmeat ^ . .2 
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Action taken on the Resolutions adopted at the Conference of the 
East Indian Railway Employees* Association. 

207. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state what 
action has been taken on the resolutions adopted at the first annual con¬ 
ference of the East Indian Railway Employees' Association held at Albert 
Hall, Calcutta, on the 25th August, 1934, which were sent to the Agent, 
East Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table in due course. 


Staff Quarters and House Atdowances, etc., at Howrah. 

208. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to furnish a state¬ 
ment on the following points: 

(i) how many staff quarters are at Howrah both for Indian and 

European; 

(ii) how many are occupied by ministerial staff; 

(iii) how many are occupied by station staff; 

(iv) what is the total amount of house allowances paid each month 

to the station staff of Howrah in lieu of free quarters; 

(v) what amount is collected as rent from staff; and 

(vi) how many members of the staff, who are required to be on 

duty at any time, have to live in private quarters at distant 
places for want of Railway quarters? 

Mr. P. R. Ran; I am making enquiries fium the Railway Administra¬ 
tion and will lay a statement on the table in duo course. 

Filling (jp of the Posts of Transportation Inspectors and Train 
Controllers on the East Indian Railway. 

209. Mr, N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how 
many posts of Transportation Inspectors and Train Controllers were 
filled up on the East Indian Railway during the last two years? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if the cases of staff who 
worked in the capacities of Transportation Inspectors or who were demoted 
to lower grade on account of economy, were considered at the time of 
filling up the posts of Transportation Inspectors or Train Controllers? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information, but are making in¬ 
quiries and I will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Laws governing the Marriage and Inhbritanob of Indian BiDDHiSTSt 

210. XT Thein Maung: With reference to the answj^r to. the unstarred 
question No. 66, dated the 22nd February, 1985, will Government please 
state: 

(a) whether it is not a fact that what is referred to therein as the 
personal law of Indian Buddhists Is really Hin^ and 
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(b) whether Government are prepared to take action, legislative or 
otherwise, to remove the anomaly? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) The Government of India think 
it most improbable that the position is as suggested by the Honourable 
Member but they cannot undertake the responsibility of pronouncing on a 
question which could not be authoritatively decided othej^ise than by the 
Courts. 

(b) Government do not propose to take any action. 

Peotbotion of thh Intbrhists of Buddhists in India. 

211. U Thein Maung: (a) Will Government please state what action 
they have taken and what orders they have issued: 

(i) to protect the interests of Buddhists who are in minority m 

India, and 

(ii) to secure proper representation of Indian Buddhists in the 

services, local bodies and legislatures? 

(b) If no such action has been taken and no such order has been issued, 
will Government please state whether representations therefor have not 
been received and why no action has been taken on them ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) and (b). A representation has 
been received from the All-India Buddhist Conference urging consideration 
of all the matters referred to in part (a) (ii) of the question. So far as the 
representation of the Buddhiso community in the services under the conliol 
of the Central Government is concerned, rules exist for the protection of 
the interests of the minority community as a whole and are applied in 
accordance with what appear to be the practical equities of the circum¬ 
stances. As regards representation in the Central and the Provincial 
Legislature, the Honourable Member is aware that the whole question is 
Under consideration in connection with the Government of India Bill. 
Bepresentation in the local bodies is not primarily the concern of the 
Governor General in Council. 

Increased Expenditure of the Ajmer Municipal Committee. 

212. Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact: 

(i) that in making provision for expenditure the Municipal Com¬ 
mittee, Ajmer, has calculated to utilise all the savings, 
including the fixed deposits; and 

, (ii) that the expenditure of the said Committee has increased 
enormously ? 

(b) If what is stated in part (a) above be eorreot^ do Government pro¬ 
pose to abolish, the nominated committee and to appoint Colonel Howson 
as- the administrator of the Ajmer Municipality during the period of super- 
session of the Ajmer Municipal Committee?. If so, when? If not, why 
not?, . , . 

ICr, JCetcalls: The information asked for has been called for 

and a reply wUl be given to the House in due course. 
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Afpaibs of the Ajmer Mttkicipal Committee. 

213. Maulvi Syed Murtuza SaWb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please state whether it is a fact: 

(i) that about Rs. 8,000 have been found short regarding the imprest 

money fund entrusted to Dr. S. N. Wasti after liis discharge 
from the post of the Assistant Health OfiBcer .of the Ajmer 
Municipality; and 

(ii) that Dr. Abdul Shakoor, the subordinate of Dr. Wasti, recently 

tendered his resignation after the discharge of the said Dr. 
Wasti and after the discovery of the missing of the said 
amount of about Es. 3,000? 

(b) If what is stated in part (a) above be correct, what steps do 
Government propose to take in the matter? j 

(c) Is it a fact that a large number of relations of superseded mem¬ 
bers of the Municipal Committee, Ajmer, are still retained in the municipal 
service ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the relatives and friends of the newly nominated 
municipal committee members have been recently taken into the municipal 
service? 

(e) Is it also a fact that a large number of persons discharged or 
removed from the Eailway or Government services have been able to 
secure lucrative jobs in the service of the Ajmer Municipal Committee? 

(f) What steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 

Mr, H. A. F. Metcalfe: The information asked for has been called for 
and a reply will be given to the House in due course. 


Working till Late Hours of the Delhi Head Post Office Staff. 

214. Bhai Parma Band: Is it a fact that some ot the staff of Delhi 
Head Post Office has to work till late hours? If sOj are Govermnent 
prepared to sanction some overtime allowance for them or Saiidtion extra 
staff? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: I deal with questions N.os, 214 and 215 together. 

Government have no inforraatidn. Copies of the questions are being 
sent to the Head of the Circle who is competent to deal with the matters 
referred to therein. 


Alleged MtSAFPRopRUTioN and Fraud in the Delhi Head Poar Office. 

’*'215. Bhai Paimh Hattd: (a) Is ik a fact that several oases of mis¬ 
appropriation and fraud were brought to light in the year 1984 in Delhi 
Head Post Office and What steps were taken to punish the offenders to 
discourage their teounenee? 

(b) Are Government prepared to order proper investigation to be made ? 


**t’or answ^ to this qaeUti^n, id qtw^ir Kq.'Rl#/ 
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<UsE OF General Post Office Buildings as his Residential Quarters bx 
THE Post Master General at Simla. 

217. Bhai Parma Kand: Are Government aware of the fact that since 
Mr. Smith joined Simla General Post Office, Major A. Angelo, Post¬ 
master General, is using a portion of the General Post Office buildings as 
ills lesidential quarters as well as office for the summer? Ii so, why? 

Mr. a. V. Bewoor: Yes; on payment of rent and under the sanction 
of competent authority, as the arrangement is in the interests both of the 
officer concerned and of the department. 

Illness of Professor Jyotish Chandra Ghosb detained in the Damox 

Jail* 

^18. Mr. Akhil Chandra Dattat (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether it is a fact that Professor Jyotish Chandra Ghose, M.A., 
now under detention under Regulation III of 1818 in Damoh Jail in the 
Central Provinces has been suffering from: 

(i) paralysis all over his body, 

(ii. palpitation of heart, 

(iii) diabetes, and 

(iv) troubles arising from affectation of lungs? 

(h) Whac is the present age of Professor G^ose? 

(c) What is the total period of his detention? 

(d) What is the period of such detention * and under what law? 

(e) Are Government prepared to consider the desira )i'ity of releasing 
him? If not, are Government prepared to: 

(i) make suitable arrangement for his diet, and 

(ii) allow him to see his old mother who is now in a dying 
condition and whose only son Professor Ghose is? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) No. On the contrary, the State 
^Prisoner’s health is reported to be satisfactory. 

(b) About 49 years. 

(c) and (d). He has been detained under Regulation III of 1818 since 
tthe 4th December, 1931. 

(e) (i). The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative. 
As regards the second part, I have no infornqation to suggest that the 
alrangenjents for diet a^e not suitable. 

' prisoner has not, so far as I am aware, made any 

requqsjf^in this mailer. 

'• • r \ ,was. withdrawn by ^he qowtioner. 
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MOTION FOB ADJOUBNMENT. 


Arrests in Calcutta of Prominent Workers connected with the All*- 
India Trade Union Congress. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahirn): The Chair ha8» 
12 Noon I’oceived a notice from Prof. N. G. Banga that he proposes to< 
ask for leave to move the adjournment of the House to disousfr 
a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely: 

“The policy underlying the raids in Calcutta on the offices of the various Labour^ 
Peasants and Socialists organizations, including the Railway Workers Union, and 
arrests of prominent workers, connected with the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

The Chair has to inquire whether any Honourable Member has any ob¬ 
jection to this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House); Yes, Sir, I 
oppose this motion on a point of order. My submission to you is this. 
The motion, as it has been drafted, a copy of which is with me, relates to 
the policy underlying the raids in Calcutta on the offices of the various 
Labour, Peasants and Socialist Organizations. In so far as the policy is 
concerned, it is not a matter of very recent occurrence. As a matter of 
fact, similar raids were carried out in the Punjab, and tlie notification in 
the Punjab is dated the 10th September, 1934. Similar action was 
taken in Bihar in September 1934, and also in Bombay on the 
24th September, 1934. My first point is, in so far as the policy is con¬ 
cerned, it is not a matter of recent occurrence. My second point is this. 
This is a matter which really ought to be debated in the local Provincial 
Council which is now sitting. Further, this is a matter on whicli we have 
got no information at all, except that certain offices have been declared to 
be illegal, and, I would draw your attention, Sir, to two rulings which will 
be found in this Book “A Selection from the Decisions from the Chair’*. 
The first ruling will be found at page 17. It is Buling No. 19, and 1 pro¬ 
pose to read it to the House: 

“On Pandit Ma.dan Mohan Malavi\a’s motion foi’ adjournment to discuss the 
attitude of Government in relation to an Akali Jatlia which was proceeding to Jaito, 
which was ruled ^>ut on the same ground as the motion of Ihe 25th February, 1924, 
Dr. IT. S (hull contended that as the Jatha was still in British toriitory the former 
ruling did not apply, and Mr. Devaki Pias.id Sinha, quoting from May’s Parliamentary 
i’lMidice, f)o!nl(‘d out that in doubtful cases the Speaker referred the matter to the 
judgment of the House 


The President rul-^d • 'I’he Honourable Member does not seem to be aware that in 
the House of Commons the maintenaiKo of order rests on the close association 
between the House and the Chair and that the Houso has certain duties and the 
Chair has certain duties. Under our Rules and Standing Orders, the entire responsi- 
Viility of maintaining order and interpreting the Rules and Standing Orders un¬ 
fortunately vests with the Chair. T advise the Honourable Member to read the book 
He is looking at. 

I addre«!s mvself now to the point raised by Pr. Gour. In so far as he informs 
the Assembly tbnt a matter is now proceeding in British territory, he is drawing 
attention to somethin^: which has not arisen, and if the departure of the Jatha from 
Amritsar were a matter on which public oninion was likelv to attach great importance 
and to anticipate results, the place m which in the first instance it should have been 
raised was the Punjab Legislative Council For tbe Government of the Punjab is in 
ihe first instance responsible for law and order within the limits of the province.” 

( 2024 ) 
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I would draw your particular attention to the last sentence, namely: 

“For the Government of the Punjab is in the fifst instance responeible for law 
and order within the limits of the province.” 

The other ruling which I wish to read without comment is No. 28, at 
page 29 of the same book:j 

“On the 16th July, 1930, Mr. Nehal Singh sought to move the adjournment of the 
House to discuss the beating of Congress volunteers by the police on the Simla Mall. 
Mr. Haig, speaking on behalf of Government, objected on the ground that the matter 
was not of sufficient public importance and suggested, that the matter could be more 
conveniently dealt with by question and answer. 

rhe President upholding the objection ruled as follows • 

1 quite agree with my Honourable friend, Dr. Nand Lai, that at this stage w’e need 
not go into the details of the case but should confine ourselves only to the constitutional 
issue of the motion bcfoie the-House. 

The matter to which this Motion relates is, no doubt, a definite one, and also a 
matter of recent occurrence. But the mere fact of its being definite and of recent 
occurrence is not sufficient for allowing a discussion on the motion. It must also be 
shown that it is ‘urgent’ and of ‘public importance^” 

The action of ‘pushing* and ‘beating’, etc.—I aiu not reading, Sir, this 
portion, bec'.ause T am not going to argue ihat this matter is of no publio 
importance, but I will read the next paragraph: 

“Motions for adjournment arc meant for obtaining an immediate debate on grave and 
serious matters, which cannot otherwise he immediately and effectively dealt with, and 
the very object of such rnothms will be lost if they are permitted to assume the character 
of an ordinary course of action of every day occurrence. ‘The formal moving of the 
adjournment of the House as a tactical method of introducing new matter into the 
day’s work has during the nineteenth century been gradually but steadily discouraged 
by the rules of the House’, says Joseph Redlich in his Procedure of the House of 
Commons. Further or», the same author says, ‘By the present rules such a motion 
for adjournment can only be permitted in case of special urgency’; and I am anxious 
that the same principle should he established in this House. ‘The Speaker has 
repeatedly refused to allow a Member to move the adjournment of the House’, says 
Joseph Redlich, ‘on the ground that the matter proposed to be brought up by him 
was obviously not important or not urgent’.” 

Then, the next paragraph reads: 

“Moreover, distinction should also be drawn between matters to be discussed in 
this House and the matters to be discussed in the Provincial Councils, and to my 
mind, it would be too much interference on the part of this House as regards provin¬ 
cial affairs if matters for which Provincial Governments are responsible are debated 
in this House by means of the extraordinary method of motions for adjournment It 
would not be right and proper to condemn the provincial executive behind their 
backs in a place where they cannot defend, explain or justify their conduct. The 
matter referred to in this motion is certainly a provincial matter, which is not 
primalily the concern of the Governor General in Council.” 

Now, Sir, if I may stop there for one second, so far as these raids are 
concerned, the position will be the same here today, because there is no 
one here from the Bengal Government to erplain or defend or justify the 
conduct of the Qovemraehtj nor are we in a position to say what has 
happened there. In so far as it iS' said that the Honourable Member wants 
to discuss the policy underlying the raids, then. Sir, no new policy has 
been laid down. That is the only matter which he wants to discuss. As 
a matter of fact, the proposals of the Bengal Government were never 
placed before us. They have acted on the old policy, and as I showed the 

■ b2- 
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[Sir Nripendra Siroar.] 

Houbo when I began, the policy had been acted upon in September, in 
August and in October, 1984, in tlie different provinces. I submit, Sir, 
that the Bengal Legislative Council is now in session, and it is not desirable 
that we should discuss tihis question here and redse a debate on which we 
shall be able to give no information to the House. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga (Ountur cum Nellore: Non-Muhammadan Kural): I 
am glad to notice that the Honourable Member has admitted the fact that 
this is a matter of public importance and of recent occurrence. (“No, 
no,” from Official Benches.) His objection is only on the point that the 
policy is not of recent occun'ence or of recent urgency. But in view of 
the fact that the Honourable the Home Member stated only yesterday that 
the Government of India had been following, ever since the withdrawal of 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, a policy of conciliation and a policy of 
peace, and that ilu‘y had given up their policy of repression and did not 
propose to take to a further policy ot repression again, it is rather strange 
that an incident like this should have been allowed to happen. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member is only to state his point. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: And that is why 1 consider that this House has 
a right to take up this matter as a matter of further execution of that re¬ 
pressive policy, according to which associations can be banned, persons 
♦can be imprisoned and offices can be raided. Merely because certain raids 
were allowed to be made with impunity by the Government of the Pun¬ 
jab and other Provincial Governments in 1934, it does not follow that this 
House should allow these unhappy happenings to go on without taking 
cognisance of them and without trying to censure this Government for 
that repressive policy. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik (Home Member): Which Govern¬ 
ment ? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Again, Sir, the. Honourable the Law Member 
maintains that this is entirely a matter for the Local Governments, that 
the Bengal Government is specially interested in it and can be expected 
to look after itself and can be expected to carry out its laws properly and 
■sensibly, and, therefore, if this House were to try now to discuss that 
it would be passing an ex parte decree. But he does not seem 
to realise that this Assembly has taken advantage of the procedure that 
I wish the House to take now, on several other occasions when similar 
happenings had hajipened. When, in 1927, there was the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway strike, and, again, in 1928,' when there was the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway lock-out, there adjournment ,in this House 

nnd they were allowed by die then Preeident. .were udiscussed and 

the Government policy was then attemptedi to be ^censured. , Again, this 
is a central matter. Here are a number of associations which are of an 
tdl-India significance. ’ There is the Trade /Union Congress^ the Railway 
Workers’ Association and several other/:werkiirB«fa«s0<|iation8, ithere is the 
Railway Workers’ Union, ,‘ther.Rn Ml >8;, ^e‘ i. .G. N. Worters’ 

^Uiiion and several otiiers. Labour is a •Jkubj'ect^ and, under the 

Trade Disputes Act, the Government of India alone are competent to 
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administer it, and, as such, I maintain that this raiding of a number of 
labour association^ of all^India importance and arresting a number of 
labour leaders and ^so this declaring unlawful, of a number of labour 
associations is a matter of central importance, a matter of all-India im¬ 
portance. It will a*ffect the railways an,d their revenues. If these Kail- 
waymen’s Unions continue to he banned lihe this and if the railwaymen’a 
leaders continue tp be arrpsted and continue to bje kept under lock-up, 
certainly the peace of the minds of the railwayrnen will be disturbed and 
the railways will have to face some difficulty and may have to face some 
strike or some other sympathetic action. Therefore, I consider this to 
be a matter of all-India importance, a matter of extremely intimate in¬ 
terest to the railways. 

Mr. Pziesident (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Chair has 
asked the Honourable Member only to state his point. Any other point? 

Prof. N. O. Rang^: It is a rnatter of recent occurrence, because it 
was only the day before yesterday that these raids were effected by the 
Government of Bengal and these 30 persons of all-India importance were 
imprisoned and 13 well known organisations of intimate interest to work¬ 
ers and peasants were banned. I, therefore, maintain that this adjourn¬ 
ment motion is entirely in order. I^astiy, this action of the Bengal 
Government affects very seriously the freedom of association of Indians 
in this country, the freedom of association specially of trade unionists and 
workers in this country and also of socialists. 1 am sure that if we 
were to follow the line of action proposed by the Honourable the Law 
Member, namely, that everything that is being done in this direction by 
Local Governments ought not to bo taken up and should not be taken 
up by this House merely because it is provincial. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That is argument. 
The Chair asked the Honourable Member only tp mention his points 
on this question of order. 

Prof. N. O. Banga: I, tlierefo^, suggest that the precedents that the 
Honourable the Law Member has quoted and the rulings that he has^ 
cited do not really apply to this particular matter, and this motion ought 
to be allowed to be taken up by the House. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): May 1 say a word about 
this point of order? I arn really sorry to find that recently the Govern¬ 
ment of India are raising points of order which are intended to restrict 
tee freedom of discussion in this House. I am a believer and a very 
Arm believer in Constitutional and parHamentaHy methods. If objec- 
ttoisf are to be taken to free discussion of matters in which the whole 
ebudtrj^ is interested, in Which this Legislattire is interested, it is much 
better to shut up the Legislatures. ‘‘(Hear, hear” from the Congress 
Party Benches.) 

Mk HdicmniMe Meoim: Is that the pomt order? 

mtJ (The Honorable Sir Abdur Bahim); The Honourable 

Member had better . reetHbt hkueelf to the pouat of order that has been 
ndsed. 
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Hr. N. M. Joshi: I am coming to the points under discussion. The 
Honourable Member does not deny the fact that this is a definite matter. 
He does not deny that this is a matter of recent occurrence. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: He does. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: He cannot deny that the raids have taken place 
very recently. The only objection that he takes is a very technical one. 
He objects to the word “policy’'. If that is the objection, I am sure, 
you will permit my Honourable friend to re-word his motion for adjourn¬ 
ment. But, at the same time, I want to place before you this consi¬ 
deration. These raids are made under a central legislation, the legisla¬ 
tion under which those raids are made is not a provincial legislation. 
Secondly, Government cannot deny the fact that this campaign against 
^communism is a campaign made under the control and direction of the 
Government of India. What is the earthly use, then. . . .(Interruption 
by Sir Cowasji Jehangir.) Mr. President, I do not want to be interrupted 
by the Honourable Baronet on this matter. I am not making a speech. 
When I make a speech on the motion for adjournment, then he can 
certainly interrupt me. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abd\ir Eahim): The Honourable 
Member is really making a speech. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My first point is this, that the legislation is a cen¬ 
tral legislation. Tlie })olicy is a central policy, tlie control is a central 
control. (“No, no,” from Official Benches.) In these circumstances, it 
is much better that this question should be discussed here than in the 
local Legislative Council. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Does the Hon¬ 
ourable Member suggest that this is a Central subject? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: That is exactly what I am suggesting—that these 
raids have taken place in the different provinces as a part of the policy 
laid down by the Government of India', and the Government of India 
are controlling this movement. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): When was that 
policy laid down? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: That policy might have been laid down some time 
ago, but the event has taken place very recently. If it is a technical 
objection that the Honourable the Mover uses the word “policy”, I sug¬ 
gest to you that you should permit this discussion as it is the policy 
of the Central Government and you should permit the Honourable 
Member to change the word in his notice. I hope that the Government 
will not shirk discussion on this matter. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq (Bakarganj cum Paridpur: Muhammadan 
Rural): On a point of information, Sir. The HOimufeWe' the^ Ldw Mem¬ 
ber said that the Bengal Legislative Council' is sitting and that the 
matter may be discussed there. I may remifid him -that the Council 
is not sitting today. Tomorrow is Sunday and by the* tkne the * Council 
meets again the matter will have lost its urgency. 
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Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: 
JNon-Muhammadan Bural): I want to put a question to the Honourable 
the Law Member. I do not fully understand his position. Have the 
Government of India/ laid down any policy for raiding offices and insti¬ 
tutions like these and declaring them unlawful? If so, when? If not, 
then would I be wrong in concluding that no such policy was ever enun¬ 
ciated by them previously and that these raids are not in accordance 
with any policy prescribed by them? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: The policy initiated is to be 
found in the different notifications regarding certain associations which, 
in the opinion of the Local Government, would come within the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1908. Against them the Act was put into oper¬ 
ation. There is no question of our directing or raiding. Whatever follows, 
iollowB from the Act being put into operation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): As regards the 
point of order raised, the first point that has been raised by the Hon¬ 
ourable the Leader of the House is that the motion wants to raise a 
question of policy which was laid down sometime ago, and, therefore, 
it cannot be said to be a matter of recent occurrence. The Honourable 
Member who has given notice of this motion has not informed the House 
when that policy was laid down, but the Honourable the Leader of the 
House says that there have been raids of a similar character some time 
ago in the Punjab and in some other provinces in pursuance of the same 
policy. It has been suggested by Mr. Joshi that permission may be 
given to delete the word ‘‘policy*', so that the mere occurrence may be 
discussed in this House, but, so far as the Chair understands, the inten¬ 
tion of the Mover is to discuss the policy in pursuance of which these 
raids have taken place and the particular occurrences which happened 
during those raids. Therefore, the Chair holds that on an adjournment 
motion, the policy which has been pursued for sometime past cannot 
be discussed. The Chair might just as well say one word as regards the 
other objection raised, that it is really a matter of provincial concern, 
and, therefore, this Legislature is not the proper forum in which an ad¬ 
journment motion of this character can be discussed. As regards that, 
the Chair has gone through the rulings and practice and it finds that there 
is really no uniformity. The Chair does not think that, having regard 
to its ruling on the one question, it should give any ruling upon the 
other question. The point regarding it, the Chair may mention, really 
is whether the President has been given any power to disallow a motion 
for adjournment on the ground that it is not primarily the concern of 
the Governor General in Council. That power has been expressly con¬ 
ferred on the Governor General himself, but, as the Chair has said, there 
are different rulings on this question and the practice has also not been 
imiform. The Chair, therefore, does not decide that point now. The 
^hair rules, the motion is not in order upon the first point raised. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): With 
y<fup per^ssion, Sir, I desire to make a statement of the probable course 
of ^verhment business in the week beginning Monday^ the 11th March. 
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TKat day and Tuesday, the 12th, are allotted for the completion of the 
Voting of Demands for Grants. On Wednesday, the 13th, motions will 
be moved for the election of members to the following: 

(1) Central Advisory Council for Bailways; 

(2) Committee on Public Accounts; 

(3) Standing Committee for Eoads for the financial year 1935-36; 

(4) Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch and its Governing 

Body; and 

(5) Ii dian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Thereafter, the Honourable the Finance Member will move that the 
Finance Bill be taken into consideration, and it is hoped that the debate 
on this motion will be concluded on Friday, the 15th. If this hope is 
fulfilled. Government will give time to Sir Cowasji Jehangir to move e 
motion agreeing to the Besolution of the Council of State to appoint at 
Joint Committee on the Bill to amend the law relating to marriage and 
divorce among Parsis. 

Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South Madras: Muhammadan):. 
As regards the statement just now made by the Leader of the House, 1 
have to bring to your notice that Friday is a fasting day for Haj Mus¬ 
lims. Therefore, it should be declared a holiday. That is a very im¬ 
portant day, and we cannot sit on that day. No Muslim will sit here,, 
including yourself. 

I 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Kural): Sir, your predecessor gave a ruling that all the days which 
are observed as holidays m the Delhi Province will be observed as holidays 
in the Assembly. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I am not standing in the way 

of any of my Muslim friends from observing that as a holiday, but the 
gazetted holiday is Saturday and that has been declared as such in the 
province of Delhi. 

Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Saturday is Id day and Friday 
is a fasting day in Mecca. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Will my Honourable friend allow* 
me a little time to make inquiry into that matter? 


THE GENEBAL BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS—co;tfd. 
SBCoi*ru Stage- confd. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rabim); The discuBsion of 
the budget demands will now be resumed. According to the announce¬ 
ment the Chair made last evening, Babu Baijnatb Bajoria is called upon 
to move his motion. 

(The Honourable Member waft absent.)- , : 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim has got cut motions Hos. 44 and iS 

under this demand. Does the Honourable Member wish to'mdve thftm? 
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Mr. Muhammad Adwar-ul-Ai^im (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Rural): No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): We go on then to 
demand No. 17. Does U Thein Maung want to move his motion No. 83? 

U Thein Maung (Burma: Non-European): No, Sir. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Mr, Muhammad 
Anwar-ul-Azira. Does the Honourable Member wish to move his cut 
motions under this demand? 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Aaim: I want to say, Sir, that I have got 
motions practically under all the Demands, and as my constituency wants- 
me to bring these matters to the notice of the Government, if you will 
kindly permit, I should first like to move my cut motion under Demand 
No. 79. This is the motion which I want to speak on first. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): But the Chair is 
now asking the Honourable Member whether he wishes to move his 
motions under Demand No. 17 ? 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul*Axim: No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): No. 18? 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Bir Abdur Rahim): U Thein Maung. 
Is the Honourable Member moving his motion? 

U Thein Maung: No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Demand No. 19. 
(No Honourable Member moved any motion under this Demand,, 
neither under Demand Nos. 21 to 22.) Demand No. 23. Sir James Grigg. 

Demand No. 23-— Indian Posts and Teleobafhs Department (includinq 

Working Expenses). 

The Monourabla Sir James Origg (Finance Member): Sir, I beg ta 
move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 10,55,95,000 be granted to the Governor Genersd 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the yeal^ 
ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of the Tndian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department (including Working Expenses)*.’* 

) 1 { ^-1 ► » • ( 

. Mr. Prasidaiit (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

7That A hot exceeding Rs. l6^1^5,i95,00$ be granted to the Govemdt Generaf 
w^Coundf td ^itay^ the chargee which wiircotoe in' ootttee of piymini during the year 
ending the Met day of March, 1936, in respect of the Tndian Poets and Tel^grapha 
Department (including Working Expenses)’.’* 
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Grievances of the Inferior Services, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head 'Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depariment 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr. President, my position of being an unattached Member placed me 
this morning at a great disadvantage. (Laughter.) I'iJl yesterday afternoon 
I thought that my motion would come up for discussion the morning, but 
when 1 went home I got a notice from the Secretary of the Legislative 
Assembly pointing out a certain order in which the motions for cuts will 
be taken. From that list, Sir, I never thought I would get any opportunity 
this morning to move any motion, but fortune has favoured me, and I 
propose to make the best use of the opportunity which has been afforded 
to me. Mr. President, I am asking this House to reduce the demand under 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department by Rs. 100 in order to lodge a protest 
against a certain policy which this Department, along with other Depart¬ 
ments, is following in the matter of the treatment of their lowest class 
of servants. In this Department, Sir, there are some people who are 
considered to belong to the “superior'' service, some people are considered 
to belong to the “subordinate" service and there are some people who 
belong to what are known as the “inferior" service. I propose to speak 
this morning on the position of the inferior services in this Department, 
and the one complaint, which I propose to place before the Legislature on 
behalf of them, is the old complaint regarding the pensions of the inferior 
aier vices. 

Sir, people who belong to the inferior services of the Department have 
been given the small pension of four rupees a month since 1 do not know 
for how many years; perhaps if one goes back and digs into the old records 
of the Government of India, he wdll find that these pension rules were made 
about the }ear 1860. At that time, this maximum rate of Rs. 4 was fixed. 
At that time the monthly salaries paid to these people were small, perhaps 
some people may not have been getting more than Rs. 6 or Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 
monthly and it was quite natural at that time that the monthly pensions 
paid to these people should have been fixed at the small maximum figure 
of Rs. 4 a month. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
I am sorry to interrupt my Honourable friend. I would venture to ask 
your ruling. Sir, whether he is in order in discussing this matter on this 
particular grant, as the question of pensions of inferior services is one 
which is common to all Departments of the Government of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Because a particular 
grievance is common to the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department and 
other Departments, the Chair does not think that is a sufficient reason for 
disallowing a discussion on a motion like this. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: I thank you very much for permitting me to place 
before you this great grievance of the people belonging to the inferior 
servicei^ of the Indian Posts and Teleeraphs Departmeift. Sir, my !remark« 
Tefer to the Postal Department for the present. For the present, if my 
remarks are also applicable to other th^y »pply to othe? 

Departments .... ' 
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•Sir Qowasji Jahangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban); For 
my own information, does it really apply to all Departments? 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: "Xes, to all Departments. Sir, in the Government of 
India, there are people belonging to superior service who get a fixed pension 
of £1,000 a year. Of course, they are heaven-born people and we cannot 
compare the people belonging to the Indian Civil Service and the j^eople 
belonging to the inferior services. Then, Sir, there are the subordinate 
services in which people generally get a pension equal to one half of their 
salaries, but in the case of people belonging to the inferior services^ they 
do not get a pension equal to even half their salaries: they get a fixed 
pension of a maximum of Es. 4,—^which has been increased, I think, by a 
rupee or two as a temporary measure,—^but their pension is not anywhere 
near one-half their salaries and they then suffer under another disadvantage. 
In the case of the subordinate services, they can get a proportionate pension 
after ten years’ service, and, in the case of the superior services, they can 
«et a proportionate pension after one year’s service. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is not so, Sir. There is no 
proportionate pension after one year’s service. 

Jir. N. H. Joshi: Then, may I ask what the rule is? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I cannot tell the Honourable Member 
definitely after what period of service a proportionate pension is given, but 
I can state very definitely that'it is not given after one vear^s service. 

Mr. N, M* Joshi: 1 sa} that members belonging to the superior services 
have got the light to retire at any moment they like and they can get 
proportionate pension. 

The, Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 must definitely contradict my 
Honourable friend. His statement is absolutely inaccurate. No members 
of any service can get a proportionate pension after a (service of one year. 
They can retire at any moment they like. It is possible they can get a 
gratuity, but I very much doubt whether even a gratuity is given after 
one year’s service. I do most emphatically state that no members, of 
imy service can get a proportionate pension after one year’s service. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: The truth is gradually coming out. The Honourable 
Member admits that they may be getting some gratuity. For my purpose, 
it is the same whether it is called pension or gratuity. They do get 
s,ome money after retirement. What does it matter whether you call 
a certain amount of money given to people as pension or a oertain amount 
ojt money as gratuity. The fact remains that the Government care for 
the superior services to such an extent that even if a man retires at any 
moment he'likes, lie is provided with some money in the shape of gratuity. 

' “^^The 'Honotbrable Sir Frank Noyce: That, again, is not correct. An 
officer of the shperior ser^dces gets a gratuity undejr certain special condi^ 
^ohs, biit Tt is not true that every officer of the superior servieea who 
at any given^ tnoaietiti, gets a gratuity. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi! Th^ Honourable Member rln^y protest and that very 
hard. At the same time, he cannot deny the fact that a man belonging 
to the superior services gets superior privileges as regards the provision 
against retirement. Let him say so. If he can contradict that statement, 
let my Honourable friend get up and say that he has not made a better 
provision against old age and retirement for ^superior services as against 
inferior services. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I never wish to contradiijt my 
Honourable friend on any statement he makes which is accurate 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I hav’-e not made any such statement. The Honour¬ 
able Member lias not yet made any definite statement as regards the rules 
which provide for gratuity or pension to men belonging to the superior 
services. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh (Bombay City- Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Or allowances. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I do not wish to waste my time, as I have to mako* 
a few important points. The point is that people belonging to the subor¬ 
dinate services get pension equal to half their salary, and, secondly, 
they also get proportionate pension after ten years' service. It is useless 
to expect me to read out all the pension rules within the 15 minutes 
allotted to me. I, therefore, make a general statement that the meii^ 
belonging to subordinate services get pension equal to half their saiariesi 
and they generally get a proportionate pension after a service of ten 
years retirement. This privilege is denied to people belonging to inferior 
services. My claim is that if there are any people who deserve better 
pension rules, it is the people belonging to the inferior services. They 
get small salaries and it is on account of that fae,t that they cannot save^ 
any money while in service and so some nrovision after their retirement 
is all the more necessary than in the case of men belonging to superior 
or subordinate service. Unfortunately, Sir, this question has not been 
taken up by the Government at all. Since the time I came to thi» 
Legislature, myself and several other Members have been drawing the 
attention of the Government of India to this injustice. The reply givctt^ 
is not that they do not deserve better: thev cannot say so. Nobodv can 
isay that these inferior servants reallv do not deserve a little better pension- 
rules than the pension rules given to the superior services or subordinate 
services. Therefore, they do not deny the fact that it is necessary to 
consider. For more than 14 years this question is being considered, and 
the argument for not d.oing justice to these inferior service people want 
of money. But, Sir, since I drew the attention of the Government of 
India and since their attentinon was drawn bv other Members, palaces 
were built in New Delhi. I have seen them rising before my eves, crorea 
and crores of rupees were spent on the palace for the Governor General, 
palace for the officers of the Secretariat, palaoes for thie Map^bers of tha 
Executive Council and the services, palaces for the Membera of the 
Legislature. We have created a New Delhi.— r*a heav^enr We 

find money for all these. During these 14 vears. however, we have not 
found monev for increasing the pension of tjiie inferior services hv a few 
rupees. Might I, Sir, ask the Honourable Member in c^i^rgjs ,as to whepi 
he is going to find money for this? I hope the Government of India- 
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'will take this matter seriously into tlfeir^^(pg^,^i(^erptjipn. It is not t^ue that 
they do not have the money for increasing the pensions. Tney have the 
money, but they spend it for other purposes. I have shown that even 
in this very budget money has been spent in improving the gardens, in 
renewing Aeroplanes and in buying furniture, and, if money cOuld be found 
for such purposes, I hold there is money enough for increasing the 
pensions of the men belonging to the inferior services. What is wanied 
is the will, and I want the Government of India to make up their minds 
to do justice to the people belonging to this service. 

May I say, Sir^ 4 word to the men ^who are sitting to my left. These 
people belonging to interior service nave oeen serving the men who are 
Bitting to my left. 1 want one of them to stand up in his place and say 
a word m tayour ,of these interior servants. These servants have served 
tliem honestly, they have served them most industriously and 1 w^ould like 
some one among them to rise and speak a word m favour ot the men who 
have given their life service for them. The other day, Sir, one of the 
(Honourable Members sitting to my left got up in his seat and profferred 
fulsome praise to the Honourable the Finance Member tor restoring the 
salary cut to the men belonging to the superior services. May 1 ask that 
some other man in that service will get up today and say a word, it is 
wrong for them to say that they do not take part m these discussions for 
fear of breach of service discipline. If service discipline does not come in 
,the way of your ofEering tulsome praise to the Honourable the Finance 
Member foi restoring the wage cut, surely there will be no breach of 
discipline if one of them gets up in his place and says whether these people 
belonging to the inferior services deserve better pension or not. I would 
like one of them to get up. It is wrong for them to expect me to speak 
on behalf .of the people who have given them their life service. I hope, 
Sir, whatever may be the attitude of the Government Benches, whether 
.they care to appreciate the services of the people who have served tnem 
iaithfully or not, I want the Legislature to give one promise, one pledge. 
Whatever may have been the pledges given by the Government to the 
superior services, to the income-tax payers, to the payers ot surcharges, 
J w.ould like the Legislature to give one pledge to the men belonging to 
the inferior services, and that pledge is that, before next year, the pensions 
•of the inferior services will be increased. Sir, that is the meaning of the 
motion which I have made and that will be the meaning if this motion 
is carried. The piandate which I want the House to give to the Govern¬ 
ment is that pensions of the men belonging to the inferior services Bhall 
be raised before the end of the vear. ^Applause.^ 

Mr* President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Cut motion moved: 

“That the denund under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)' be reduced by Rs. 100." 

Kr. D. K. LahM Ghaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Sir, I am glad 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi. has got the chrncA moving tliis 
cut this morning. I am also glad that his disaDpoiatment has been 
Tremoved. I am also grateful to him for plaeing this motion before the 
' House to consider about the grievances of the postal employees, and I 
endorse my views entirely on the side of my Honourable ^friend. I want 
W 06nfiiie mypelf to the grievanoea of the postal employeea with which 
i ai!n aftsoeiat^ "and very closely associated. 
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Year after year we have been hearing of retrenchments on a vigorous 
scale. But the simple figure shows that for the current year the budget 
estimate for the retrenched personnel was 3 lakhs and 59 thousand, 
whereas, in the revised estimate, the figure has risen to 11 lakhs and 
90 thousand. That clearly indicates how the retrenchment policy is being 
pursued vigorously and with a vengeance. Now, Sir, I have gathered 
frpm discussions here that these retrenchment measures were only confined 
to the subordinate services. A large number of clerks, postmen and 
subordinate officers have been retrenched in the post office® as well as 
in the R. Mu S. Another thing is that this retrenchment was not confined 
to persons of 30 years’ service, and above, but also included persons with 
five or six years’ servic^e. 1 ask in all humility whether it wa® a fair 
thing to do, because it is evident that these people first accepted and 
entered Government service with great hopes in their hearts, and without 
any rhyme or reason they have been asked to go. I believe it haa 
affected the efficiency of the administration itself and I do not understand 
why Government pursue the policy of retrenchment on those lines. But 
this same policy was not adopted in the case of the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment. There it was suggested that reductions will be made only on the 
occurrence of vacancies, and 1 appeal to the Honourable Member that 
a similar policy should also be adopted in the case of the post office. 

Then, 1 will come to the traffic inspectors. One thing I may point 
.out here, and that is that Government are pursuing the policy of retrench¬ 
ment where there is reduction of traffic. But they are not pursuing the 
same policy where there is increase of traffic. As a matter of fact, in the 
Calcutta General Post Office, and in other places, in the money order 
and savings bank department, and in other departments, there has been 
a regular increase of work, and no sufficient hands have been provided, 
with the result that the work is suffering. Now, in dealing with the 
officers of the Postal Department, they have reduced only 34 Postal 
Superintendents and one Deputy Post Master General against 12 thousand 
subordinate employees. What is this proportion? A complaint wa,s made 
last year about drastic reductions in selection grade posts in many offices 
of Calcutta and in the General Post Office in particular. I asked Sir 
Thomas Ryan to leniently consider the question of these poistal inspectors, 
and, as a matter of fact, 1 am glad that pur present Director General, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Bewoor, has made some concrete suggestions on 
that. He also suggested that some supervising staff is necessary for the 
good management of the work and he suggested that' one supervisor 
should be maintained for five savings bank clerks, one for six money 
order clerks, and one for seven or eight regiiStration and parcel clerks: 
and I will be very glad if this suggestion is translated into action. 

Then, I want to draw the attention of the Director General to the 
system which is going to be introduced to fill the posts of town inspectors. 

I am told the Department contemplates to fix a maximum age limit of 
40 years. That will really stop the chanoe,s of .other employees, who are 
senior in service, but they will tlius get no remuneration for their services. 
This is a matter of vital concern, because, if you fix the age limit at 
40 years, many senior officers, who are senior and able people, will not 
get any chance. Why should you stop them? You should make a 
provision which will be applicable only in the case of efficiency, and let 
the senior people who have served with ability and efficiency be given a 
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chance in this matter, i am told that in Bombay and Calcutta, some 
junior men have been appointed as town inspectors. J think this ought 
to be stopped; and I am infonned that people attached to the administra¬ 
tive offices of the officials there get preference over other senior men. This 
is not fair; those wh.o are senior and able officers ought to get a better 
chance, and I think this policy should be accepted. 

Another thing that 1 will bring to your notice is about the administra¬ 
tion of the higher grades. In my own district ot Mymensingh, there are 
66 sub-offices and 210 branch offices, but there is only one Postal buperin- 
tendent who is conducting the work. Also in the pacca Division, there 
are about 93 sub-offices and 260 branch offices, but there is only one 
Postal Superintendent. But in the Assam Circle, where there are only 24 
sub-offices and 150 branch offices, they are also controlled by one bupenn- 
tenderit. Bo the Department has fixed some data according to which 
every clerk must perform some amount of equal duty; but probably it 
is not applicable in the case of higher officers. In dealing with these 
things, they seem to have adopted the dictum, '‘Head, I win; tails, yon 
lose' ’. 

Now, I shall come to the Telegraph Engineering Department. Last 
year, in my observations in connection with the general discussion of the 
budget, 1 concentrated my whole attention on these postal matters, and 
I raised the question of the extravagance of the Telegraph Engineering 
Department. I can say frankly that that branch is a branch of vested 
interests. It maintains as many as 166 officers, all drawing high salaries, 
against 490 officers for the whole department. It has got one Chief 
Engineer drawing Es, 3,000 a month, and, over and above that, he gets 
his allowances. It has also got five Directors of Telegraph Engineering 
drawing a pay from Bs. 1,750 to Bs. 2,150. There are three branches of 
Telegraph Engineering, namely, the General Department, the Telephone 
Department and the Badio Department. In the General Department, 
there are 129 officers costing Bs. 10 lakhs and 99 thousand for pay only; 
in the Telephone Department, there are 11 officers getting a salary of 
Bs. 71,000 per year as pay; and, in the Badio Department, there are 26 
officers who get Bs. one lakh and 64 thousand. The following figures 
for the Badio Branch will prove interesting. These 26 officers carry a 
salary of Rs. one lakh and 64 thousand, whereas 237 subordinates carry a 
salary of Bs. 4,68,700. Besides these, the officers also get their house- 
rent allowances, passage money and other expenses. I have excluded 
the Controller of Storets from consideration, otherwise the expenditure 
would have been much more. I raised this question of extravagance last 
year and no response was made after that. The Director General replied 
that there may be a fall in traffic, but the wires of the Department and 
the instruments have to be maintained, and so it is not reasonable to 
suggest that there should be retrenchments in the Engineering Branch 
like this. I have made inquiries as to how many are supervising the 
wires and other requisities, and I have found that there are 151 engineering 
supervisors, 444 line inspectors, 3,151 line men, looking into the telegraph 
lines. Besides, that, there are 86 electrical supervisors and 136 mhtnes 
and mechanics to look into the instruments. Is it necessary that besides 
these things there should be a number of Directors of Telegraph Engineer¬ 
ing to l6ok into the matter? As a matter of fact, they do this work very 
rarely. To my naind, this maintenance of a huge staff is absolutely 
detrimental to the interests of the Indian tax-payer. I make a suggestion 
which T hone will be accepted by the Honourable Member, and it is this. 
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If these five Pirectors of Telegraph Eiigmeering are dispensed with, 
it will give a saving of lie. 1,16,Q00; and, similarly, if the post»8 
of these 22 assistant engineers are abolished, it would result 
in a saving of another Rs. 1,12,000. The Telegraph Establishment Com¬ 
mittee also made a .similar suggestion, but it is a pity that th^ Government 
do not pay any attention to this recommendation of that Committee. In 
this House, a number of Committees are fonned and a number of sugges¬ 
tions are made by these Committees, but it is a pity that, whenever any 
concrete and reasonable suggestions are made, they are not aobepted by 
the Government, in spite of the fact that the suggestion^ are reasonable. 
I want to ask if there have been any suggestions for amalgamatmg these 
offices. As a matter of fact, my information ig that even in London 
there has been amalgamation of engineering supervisors. Why should not 
a similar policy be adopted here? I think it is high time for the Govern¬ 
ment to see that the interests of the lower gi'ade officers, who are paid 
much less than the higher grade officers, are properly looked after; and 
if they are not looked after properly, there will be great dissatisfaction 
which will stand in the way of proper administration. I appeal to the 
Honourable Member that he will make it a point to look into the grievances 
which I have just now set out and that he will redres,s them, so that there 
may be peace and amity in the whole of the administrative services. 
With these words, I support the motion. i 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, perhaps 1 may be allowed to 
intervene now for one minute to deal with the speech of Mr. Joshi; and, 
before I do that, I must apologise for not having been in my place to listen 
to that speech: but urgent business called me elsewhere. I have, 
however, informed myself as td the purport of his remarks. This problem 
of the pensions of the lower paid Government servants is one which has 
been brought actively to my attention now for the first time. I understand 
that the attitude of the Government in the past has been that there is an 
undoubted grievance, but that it ha,s been impossible to meet it in the 
past adequately—something has been done to meet it, but not as much 
as the advocates of a change would wish—because of financial stringency. 
The budget proposals which I presented to the House a few days ago will 
at any rate have shown that we are past the worst .of the financial strin¬ 
gency, and, therefore, Government can no longer fall back upon the 
argument th<it there is no money to make this change. I think, therefore, 
that Gk)vernment owe it to so stalwart and invariable a supporter as Mr. 
Joshi (Laughter) that I should promise him that Grovemment will take 
up this question and consider it very carefully and sympathetically and 
with every desire to do something to meet the grievance which has been 
admitted for some time. 

Mr. y, V. Glri (Ganjam cmn Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, 1 rise to make a few observations with regard to the subject matter 
under discussion. I would first like to refer to the iretrenohment policy 
adopted m the Postal Department. I find that, during the'last'few vears, 
retrenchment has occurred and nearly 12,000 posts have been abolished. 
The figures are, post office clerks 2,706, postmen 6,156, Isorters 897, hiail 
runners, etc., 3,213, and inferior servants 1,009. I am told^ that the 
number of postmasters retrenehed is nearly 1J800. I desire to stale that, 
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in these days of economic stress and starvation, the poor workers are much 
affected by the policy of retrenchment adopted by the Governmtnt of 
<India .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Cliair may 
remind the Honourable Member that the Honourable the Mover confined 
himself to the question of pensions 

Mr. V. V. Oiri: If such is the case, I have nothing more to add. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): I rise to a 
point of order- have you, Sir, ruled^ that our remarks can only be confined 
to the quaslion of pensions of the Postal Department? I ask this, because, 

I believe, the motion under discussion refers to all the grievances of the 
‘Postal Department ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) As regards the 
point of order, so far as the motion is printed on the Order Paper, 
“Grievances of the postal department” it is put in general terms, and, 
therefore, the Chair does not wish to rule it out of order as entirely irrele¬ 
vant The Chair merely wanted to point out to the House and to the 
Honourable Mr Giii that one specific grievance was mooted bv the 
Honourable the Mover of the motion and. therefo?-o, the Chair thought 
perhaps it would be more convenient to the House if that specific motion 
was dealt with under this he^xd; but the Chair does not rule out anv other 
grievance being discussed 

Mr. V. V. Oiri: T, therefore, desire to suggest to the Honourable Member 
in charge of Labour and Industries that he should look into this matter and 
see that no poor worker is retrenched * the policy of the Department should 
be to absorb the workers Eecentlv there was a Committee, presided 
over bv an officer of the Department, named Mr. Pasricha, and that 
Committee s report is about to be published T request the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department to give the fullest opportunity to th^ 
workers and their unions to express their views and put forward constructive 
proposals T also desire to suggest to the Department that, so far as 
postal workers and their organisations are concerned, they should have 
half-yearly meetings, year after year,, so that the representatives of the 
workers can meet the Honourable Member or the superior officers and 
discuss,^ from time to time, the grievances relating to the workers T 
hope the suggestions that have been made by me will be accepted by the 
Hc^iourable Member I do not think I have got anything more to say. 

Lt6utl**{k)Ion6l^ Sfr^ttenfy Gidney: Sir, 1 have'great pleasbre in support¬ 
ing tTii$ motien, ahd, in doing so, I am glad I'have vour ruling 'allowing 
me ,to criticise grievances other than pfensiohs. As President of a large 
postal employees^ uniori which embraces Bengal, Bfhar arid Orissa arid 
Assam,^ I have come into close contact With the men with whom I have 
sat for hours ahd discussed their grievances, and*so the criticisms I am 
making today, are not done ih any hostile 'Or xjarping spirit.' My desire is 
to ask the he^ad 6i the" and the HononrablO Member In charge 

to review the entirie ^yifipathetioalJy. 'Hie question of pensions, 

my Very'ably-the House. AU I can 
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do is to support it in its entirety. I am very glad to have had the 
assurance of the Honourable the Finance Member that ^he matter would 
receive his sympathetic consideration, and with that, Sir, I must pass on 
to certain other matters. 

There is one matter. Sir, that I should like to bring to the notice of the 
head of the Department who, I know, since he assumed office, has given 
it his most careful and sympatihetic attention. I pay him no empty 
tribute when II say that he is seriously giving his attention to these matters. 
But, there is such a thing as comparative official expediency and urgency, 
or priority, and so, I am afraid this question of pensions to which I am 
referring may not receive the early attention it merits and be delayed. 
Sir, I had the honour of leading a deputation of postal employees before the 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs when I represented among other 
matters, a matter relating to provincial postal recruitment. Sir, there is, 
as Aou know, with the advent of provincialisation and autonomy of the 
provinces, a universal cry in this country of “Bengal for Bengalis’', “Bihar 
for Biharis”, and so on. Now, much as this will satisfy the residents and 
inhabitants of Bengal and other provinces, it certainly has a very unfair 
effect on certain Government servants. The Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs, I know, is aware of my point' of view, and it is this. The new 
recruitment rules demand a domicile or birth in a province before a 
recruit can be accepted in any Province. Sir, we know,—and the memories 
of several Members of this House can easily be taken back to a time when 
it was very difficult to get employees for the Postal Department, especially 
postmen. Employees, who have, by assiduous labour, risen to be classified 
as intelligent workmen and are not called “menials” today.—^these men 
have worked and lived for years in provinces which they have served, such 
as the capital cities of India, and it is not fair to these emplovees whose 
families have been compelled to live in their places of birth, such as Bihar, 
etc., that their children should be disqualified from employment in a 
province where their fathers and grandfathers had spent the best part of 
their lives in the service of the Postal Department. I know the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs has promised to give this matter his early 
and sympathetic consideration, but Sir, as vet no orders have been 
passed on this matter, and T do think that those emplo\ee8 who have 
served iT> the capital cities of India should not have these prohibitory laws 
placed on the employment of their issues in the provinces which they 
have legally served for years. 

The next point relates to the compensatory house rent allowance 
while on leave. Sir, a compensatory house rent allowance of Rs. 5 per 
mensem is granted by the Government of India to postmen and the 
members of the lower gazetted staff in post offices in Calcutta, but, 
unfortunately, this allowance is not allowed, when an official is granted 
leave, notwithstanding the fact that there is a clear ruling in the Sup¬ 
plementary Rules (Vide No. 6), and to the extent he takes leave, he is 
deprived of the said compensatory allowance. This matter has been 
represented to the authorities, but, so far, there has been no redress. I 
bring this matter to the notice of the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs, so that he may give his most sympathetic consideration to it. 

The pext point to which I wish to draw the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment, and particularly of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
dealr with such matters, is about the confirmation of those employees 
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.appointed or promoted after the 16th July, 1931. Owing to financial 
stringency, all appointments and promotions made after the 16th July, 
1931, are not confirmed as yet, and difficulties arise when men apply for 
leave, inasmuch as when they do so, they are reverted to their original 
substantive posts, and, in consequence thereof, most men do not take 
leave for fear of reversion to their substantive appointments. This 
difficulty occurred in the Bailway Department a few years ago, but it has 
since been righted. 1 would ask the Director General of Posts and Tele* 
graphs to review this matter in a similar way. 

Then, there is another matter which has become a hardy annual. The 
number of people who claim this privilege are annually getting less and 
less. I am referring to candidate postmen who are offered employment in 
certain capital towns as a sort of reserve to meet urgent rushes of work. 
The Honourable Member in charge, who has had experience of tjys matter 
in the capital towns, realises the difficulties with which both the Depart¬ 
ment and these employees are faced. He realises the grievances of these 
seasonal candidate postmen who have been so acting or officiating for 
seasonal periods for ye-ars and years. The Department has always at hand 
a supply of experienced men when needed, and although these men have 
been waiting for years and years for the fruit of their labours, they are 
denied confirmation. I know the Honourable Member will say that he has 
reduced the staff of postmen and he has no vacancies, but, I ask, why 
appoint new men when you have these experienced people waiting, men 
who have rendered many years of good seasonal service, men who have 
kept the Department going during these seasonal periods? I ask the 
Honourable Member kindly to consider sympathetically the prior claims of 
these people when filling in new vacancies. They have certainly earned 
such recognition. 

I now turn to something of a different nature. There are many other 
grievances of the subordinate staff which I could detail, but I would only 
weary this House; moreover, those details are already before the Director 
General, indeed, I believe, it forms a big part of his daily duties. 

The other point which 1 desire to refer to is the colossal expenditure of 
this Department on its audit and accounts side. Those who are familiar 
with the history of this Department will know how, after the Finance 
Department assumed control over the expenditure of the Postal Depart¬ 
ment, the expenditure has been raised, retrenchment has been the order of 
the day and efficiency has been generally impaired The first false step 
taken was the appointment of a financial expert, Mr. Heseltine, as Chair¬ 
man of a Committee of Inquiry about 15 years ago which suggested an 
amalgamation scheme. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: May I ask. Sir, if the Honourable 
Member is relevant in bringing up the question of expenditure on a motion 
which refers to the grievances of postal employees ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: May I reply to that. Sir? Do I 
\mderstand the Honourable Member correctly in that he means that the 
term ‘fpostal employees” is confined to postal subordinates onlv ? Sir, 1 
should say that the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs is also a 
postal employee, so also are all postal officials from the highest to the 
lowjest; and this motion includes all their grievances and the causes that 
have led up to them. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): As regards that, the 
Chair does not think such a wide interpretation can be put on the inter¬ 
pretation of the Mover himself. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Qidney: I bow to your ruling in this matter. 

Of course, Sir, I could indulge in what is called the periphrastic conjuga¬ 
tion and in a devious manner come back to the issue, I desire to raise. No 
one who has studied the history of the Postal Department will deny that 
this huge expenditure has had its direct and reflex action on the postal 
emplo\ee. I would, therefore, recast inv remarks and say that it is all very 
well for Government to say we must reduce the staff, we must reduce this 
when the very nucleus of the whole trouble has been due to this extra¬ 
vagant expenditure since it came under the control and purview of the 
Finance Department. The origin of that was,—as I was about to mention 
when the Honourable Member interrupted me,—the appointment of a 
financial expert, Mr. Haseltine, about 15 years ago, as a result of which 
various extravagant reforms were introduced into this Department which 
has necessitated ruthless retrenchment in the subordinate staff to be able 
to pay the increased top heavy additional expenditure. Sir, the next thing 
the Finance Department did was to place all officials from postmen up¬ 
wards under certain Statutory rules thus encouraging them to take long 
\acations m the country vsilhout due notice and often on ftilsc medical 
certificates from local practitioners before arrangements for their relief 
could be made. The result was that duplication of appointments was 
necessary .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Honourable 
Member has only two minutes more. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I shall finish within these two 
minutes. Sir. Further, committees demanded by and directed from the 
Finance Department, consisting of members with no practical experience 
or knowledge of “postal" affairs have produced reports which are mere 
eyewash. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: What committees is my Honourable 
friend referring to? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I mean the large number of com¬ 
mittees that have sat on the Postal and Telegraph Department, they are 
innumerable. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should be very glad if th^ Hppour- 
able Member would give me some details. He stated that these ooipimt^ 
tees consisted of people who knew'nothing about the Postal Department. 
That is a categorical allegation which I should like to hear substantiated*. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: May L substantiate in general terms 
without going into it in detail? A recent departmental Committee df 
Enquiry, just over, was naturally afraid to make euggestions to dower the 
cost of financial control and sa their deliberai40n8 have-resulted in a ffaeco 
'except perhaps4n the’ direction of imposing further retrenchment of 
Buborinate postal staff which must adversely affect efflbieneyr already at 
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» low ebb. A comparison of thfe senior staff on the postal side in the blue 
lists for April, 1982, and January, 1934, reveals the following: 



1932. 

1934, 

No. of Asst, Directors GeneraU . 

2 

Nil. 

No. of Dy. Postmasters General - 

14 

13 

No. of Supdts. of Post Offices 

. 147 

144 


I have not included the large number of postal inspectors who are non- 
gazetted. When they were retrenched the number of Deputy Postmasters 
General and Superintendents should have been increased in order to main¬ 
tain efficient control and stop blocks in promotion. In the British and 
South African Postal Services, the proportion of supervisory officers to 
working staff is much higher than in India, and the numbers in both 
classes increase automatically as business grows. How can efficiency be 
maintained in a huge country like India with its present comparatively 
indifferent workers by reduction of supervision personnel and limitation of 
activities of officers, by curtailment of travelling allowances to figures below 
actual touring costs? If this kind of retrenchment were practised in the 
police and railways, crimes would increase and serious mishaps on lines of 
communication multiply. When the axe is applied indiscriminately in the 
post office, letters are lost or destroyed and the public put to much annoy¬ 
ance at post offices, despite the excessive rates charged for postage. Postal 
staff is strictly regulated in numbers by application of time tests and other 
devices for gauging the amount of work to be done, and if the number of 
employees is reduced to a figure belovr that justified by these regulations, 
the public interests suffer injury. I am sorry I have no personal postal 
administrative experience in this matter, but I have been in contact with 
this problem for some time, and I say there is no doubt in my mind that if 
you compare the various items in the profit and loss accounts (Appendix 
11), my allegations regarding the increase of account and audit charges in 
the last decade or two in the Postal Department will be proved by a 
scrutiny of past and present figures. 

1 Jiave very little more to add. It is all very well to say that this 
department today needs a large highly paid audit and accounts staff to 
control its finances and so saddle it at the top with a very heavy expendi¬ 
ture. But, in olden times, what did you have? Did you have this large 
checking and controlling Department? No, you did not. What did you 
have at that time ? Is there any necessity for the continuance of the post 
of Financial Adviser, Posts and I'elegraphs, on a salary of Bs. 3,000 per 
mensem and in addition, over 20 Deputy Accountants General etc* ? Is it 
not possible to revert to the procedure in force, ten years ago, when the 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, and the Secretaries of the 
Departmeht of Industries and Labour and of the Finance Department of 
the Government of India, in consultation with the Director General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, watched and controlled the financial policy of the 
Department? 

Vttj BraAldieiift (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim):. The Honourable 
Member has* exceeded hk time liniit. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: May I just say this? Ten years ago^ 
this Department was run with a profit on commercial lines—so far as the 
post offices were concerned—under the advice of experienced administra¬ 
tive officers, but, since the newly appointed financial experts at head¬ 
quarters have assumed control of the financial policy of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, it has lost its surplus revenue and is working, 
even with its resultant compelled retrenchment of staff, at a serious loss to 
the detriment of the public interest. This is not the case in other 
countries. 1 ask, what are the grounds for employing no less than twenty 
JJcputy and Assistant Accountants General and other accounts officers, 
besides clerical staff, when a large reduction has been made in the cadre of 
Assistant Directors General and the subordinate staff has been considerably 
reduced? Cannot the head post offices throughout India, which possess* 
fully qualified and experienced accountants, undertake the local audit of 
paid money orders to save the high cost of audit staff employed under the 
Accountant General ? Despite the reduction in the total staff employed, 
the gazetted and clerical staff of the Finance, Accounts and Audit Branch 
of the Posts and Telegraphs has increased in the past twenty or thirty 
years out of all proportion to the growth of the monetary work of the 
Department. To arrest and reduce this expenditure, it would be worth 
while introducing the experiment of local audit of paid money orders in 
head post offices. These vouchers and documents could be sent after pay¬ 
ment to the issuing post offices for the necessary checks, before being filed 
for inspection by the postal supervising staff. The reduction of the postal 
audit staff is quite feasible, and with the abolition of the posts of some of 
the Financial Adviser of the Posts and Telegraphs, there would be a saving 
of quite a lakh and a half annually. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Honourabla 
Member is really not relevant, 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: My time prevents me from develop¬ 
ing the other points of economy that 1 can place before this House in sup¬ 
port of my contention. I see my Honourable friends on the Government 
Benches are laughing. While my criticisms may evoke their laughter,, 
may I hope that they will evoke also a little serious attention? Sym¬ 
pathy goes a long way. But laughter, Sir. creates laughter in the other 
side. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the* 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the.* 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable ’Sir Abdhr Bahim) in the Chair. 


The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): Sir, I want 
to make a statement; about the suggestion that there should be no work on* 
Friday. I have ascertained the views of the Honourable Members, an4 
the position we take up is this. If it is the general desire of thia House* 
that there should be no work on Friday, we shall not oppose it, but that 
will involve our working on Monday. I would remind this-Honourable 
House that Monday was originally allotted for the transaction of official 
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business, and it is to suit the convenience of many of my Honourable 
friends here that we agreed to take off that Monday. So, the position 
now is this—if there is no work on Friday, then we shall have to sit on 
Monday, ana as I cannot expect an; answer] just now, I suggest to the 
House through you that my friends will decide the matter among themselves 
and they will let you know, so that I can know from you in this House 
as to what is the general desire of the House—^as to which' alternative 

they would adopt. Then, we can definitely make up our mind. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair does not 
find in his seat the Honourable Member who made the suggestion about 
the holiday. The Chair thinks what has been stated by the Leader of 
the House will suit the convenience of all—that the Honourable Members 
will decide among themselves as to what will suit them, whether the\ 

would have a holiday on Friday and sit on Monday. The Chair might in¬ 

form the House that the Haj-i-Ahhor does not occur every year. It 
occurs once in, say, seven years. It is not in the list of gazetted holidays, 
but if the House generally agrees that in the special circumstances the 
Assembly might not sit on that day, in that ease we will have to sit on 
the 18tli and transact official business as was originally intended. There 
is time yet for the Honourable Members to consult among themselves 
and let the Chair know in time. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I just wanti to say a w'ord on this motion ^ T 
sympathise with what my Honourable friend. Mr. Joshi, has ^aid vvith 
regard to the increased pensions of postal employees. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: You have done it in Bombay? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I am not opposing you. Don’t get so nervous,. 
The Honourable the Finance Member gave the financial stringency through 
which we have passed as a reason for not having increased these pensions,, 
and he said that as better times had come, he would reconsider the matter. 
This Department is a commercial department, and undoubtedly the loss, 
that the Department makes may have to be made good out of the general 
revenues, but if you increase the expenditure permanently, as you would 
have to do if you give increased pensions, you must make the Department 
self-supporting and not rely upon the general revenues to make up the 
deficit year after year, and, therefore, I suggest that the House should be 
prepared for higher rates and I for one would be quite prepared for it if 
these pensions are to be increased. I would be prepared to give the De¬ 
partment a larger revenue provided Government increased these pensions 
and did justice to these poorer classes of employees, but I would not agree 
to make good this loss from the general revenues from year to year. 

An Honourable Member: Why not? 

Sir Ck>was]l Jehangir: Because it is a commercial department. It haa 
been an established principle that this Department has got to be self- 
supporting. In bad times, you do get deficits which may have to be made 
good, and it was never intended that this Department should make a pro¬ 
fit. You must render service to the public at cost price, and, therefore, 
if to increase these pensions, is a legitimate charge upon the Department, 
and I believe it is a legitimate charge, then I trust that it will not be a 
question of whether we are going through bad times or good times. It will 
be a question of an increased income to meet the extra expenditure. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 think it will probably be more con¬ 
venient if I intervene in the debate at this stage instead of waiting until the 
close. My Honourable friend, the Director General of Posts and Tele^ 
graphs, is obviously in a better position to deal with specific grievances than 
I can hope to be, and 1, therefore, propose to confine myself to a few 

general observations. The general impression I have gathered from the 

debate so far is that the grievances of postal employees are neithtr so 
numerous nor as deep seated as we miglil have had reason to fear, and 

I think also that I am not going too far when I say that there is general 

recognition of the willingness of the Director General to examine those 
grievances carefully and to deal with them sympatheticallv. The most im¬ 
portant grievance which has been voiced today was that put forward by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, and I can assure him that the interrup¬ 
tions I made in the course of his speech this morning were made entirely 
in the interests of accuracy and not in any desire to criticise liis main point 
with which I have had the very greatest sympathy ever since 1 first took over 
charge of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. He has, I hope, received 
what he will consider a sufficiently satisfactory reply from mv Honourable 
Colleague, the Finance Member. All I need say in that connection is with 
reference to the point just raised by my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir. We have, of course, to examine how much the grant of this con¬ 
cession will cost us. T need hardly assure him that there can be no ques¬ 
tion of the cost of it being met from general revenues. It must be met 
from the revenues of the Postal and Telegraph Department. I can only 
hope that it will be possible to meet it without any increase in rates. We 
shall continue in the coming year, and I hope, in the years to come, to 
pursue the same policy of economy that we are following today. It has 1 
think been successful. The budget we have placed before the House, 
which I shall have further opportunities later on of explaining, though not 
as satisfactory as we could wish, still shows very definite signs of improve¬ 
ment. I trust that the financial position will sufficiently improve in the 
course of the coming year to enable us without difficulty to meet the extra 
charge that will be involved when we give these' increased pensions to the 
inferior servants. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Kural): May I just put a question. I suppose it will not! be by 
ruthless retrenchment that the economies will be obtained. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is no question of ruthless re¬ 
trenchment. I am not quite sure whether I have answered questions in 
the House on that subject yet. There are certainly some on the order 
paper which I shall be answering in the course of the next few days, and 
I am stating that the retrenchment campaign comes to an end on the 
31st of this month, and that any further savings by reduction of appoint¬ 
ments whic'h may be justified in future will be made in the ordinary course, 
as vacancies occur. I was rather surprised to find if I may say so that my ' 
Honourable friend Mr. Giri, voiced no special complaint and had only one 
very reasonable request to put forward. He asked that, when the report 
of the Postal Enquiry Committee is pubilshed. an opportunity should be 
given to the various unions concerned to make representations to the 
Director General. I can assure him that that wilLbe done. We shall 
deal with the report of that committee in exactly the Satiife way as we did 
with the reprot of the Varma Committee. Ample opportunity 
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will be given to all unions to put forward their representations and these 
will be carefully considered by the Director General before his recommenda¬ 
tions are submitted to Government. I propose to leave all the other specific 
points to my Honourable friend, the Director General, but, before doing 
so, I would turn for a few moments, more in sorrow tVian in anger, to my 
Honourable friend. Sir Henry Gidney. Sir, if my Honourable friend were 
as eminent a lawyer as he is a doctor, he would, I think, have studied his 
brief rather more carefully (Laughter.) He put forward the unsubstan¬ 
tiated statement that the Posts and Telegraphs Department had from 
time to time been flooded with committees of people who knew nothing 
about either postal or telegraph work. I asked him to substantiate that 
statement but he was unable to do so, and he then went on to talk about 
the Postal Enquiry Committee, the result of which, he said, was going 
to be a fiasco. Sir, if there is one committee that is absolutely free from 
the condemnation of consisting of people who know nothing about the work 
of the Department it happens to be the Postal Enquiry Committee, which 
consisted entirely of postal officials with long and varied experience of all 
branches of postal work. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: On a point of personal explanation. 
Sir, with an equal sense of sorrow and not of hostility, may I explain to 
the Honourable Member that when I criticised those committees, I did so 
in a generic way, 1 did it mainly with a desire to show that the financial 
implications of the report of the members who were on that committee in 
regard to audit and accounts expenditure of the Department showed that 
they were unmindful of these requirements. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 must confess. Sir, I do not appre¬ 
ciate the point raised by my Honourable friend. I asked him to give me 
instances of committees which did not consist of postal and telegraph 
officials .... 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Take the last Varma Committee. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That (*ommittee consisted, if I recol¬ 
lect aright, of five members, and, all those five, with the exception of the 
Chairman, Mr, Varma, were telegraph officials That hardly bears out the 
assertion of my Honourable friend. He went on to say that the Report of 
the Postal Enquiry Committee would probably be a report in favour of 
“vested interests”, because they were afraid of doing anything else. Well, 
if that committee reports in favour of vested interests, that is 
exactly the point of view, I should hawe thought, that would appeal to my 
Honourable friend. (Laughter.) Sir, one reason why I have risen now is 
to make some reference to his attack on the Financial Adviser. He sug¬ 
gests that we should abolish the Financial Adviser and that we should 
'distribute his pay among the postal employees. 


Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: I did not say anything of the kind. T 
never said anything about tested interests or that you distribute the pay of 
the Financial Adviser among the postal employees. ’ I said—vou stop the ex¬ 
penditure of your heavy audit and accounts dep^rtrrieqt revert- to -the 
^old system under' whicn you audited your accounts. 
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The HonourAble Sir Franh Noyce i Again, Sir, 1 regret 1 am unable to 
agree with my Honourable friend. I may not have quoted his exact words, 
but he certainly, to the best of my recollection, said, towards the end of 
his speech, that if we abolished the Financial Adviser, we should be able to 
redress the grievances of the postal employees, and, at any rate, one way 
of doing that is by raising their pay. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: May 1 for the last time, for my 
Honourable friend’s information, say that, when I advised that, 1 meant 
this: do not saddle your Postal and Telegraphs Department with this heav} 
over-head Finance Department Eeduco it and use that money for the 
relief of your lower paid postal employees and not for the entertainment ot 
highly-paid officers. (Hear, hear.) 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Thai is exactl\ what I said that the 
Honourable Member did say. (Laughter.) There is really no point of 
difference between us two. 

Now, I shall leave it to the Director General to explain the system of 
3 r M Postal Department and the necessity for it. All 

’ I wish to do is to refer to the Financial Adviser himself. T 

am quite certain that my Honourable friend said that, if we had no 
Financial Adviser, we might be in the happy position of having a big 
surplus in the Postal and Telegraphs Department, and that the drastic 
retrenchments during the last few years would not have been necessaiy. 
Sir, he admitted that he has no administrative experience. Well, I have, 
and I can assure him that that is not the case and that the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department is under a deep debt of gratitude to the Finan¬ 
cial Adviser (Hear, hear), who has helped it to weather the economic 
storm as successfully as it has done. The position. Sir. of the Financial 
Adviser is not an easy one. He might, with some reason, be regarded 
by myself and by my Department as the watch-dog of the Finance De 
partment and it is quite possible that we might have suspicions of him 
on that account, but T can assure the House that the FinanciaJ Adviser 
i^ a tower of strength to the Department and that no one could have 
been more successful than Mr Vorma and Mr Goburri before him in dis¬ 
charging the extremely difficult task of serving two masters. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: That is so, but, why have over 20 
Deputv Accountants General and a big staff? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is a point which, as I have 
already explained, I must leave to the Director General of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs to explain. I consider that the Financial Adviser and his staff have 
saved the Department their nav manv times over. T can onlv express mv 
satisfaction once again that the House has so little criticism to make of 
the working of the Department from the point of view of its employees, who 
have their own unions—verv efficient unions some of them—to represent 
their grievances and I am glad to say, do so in reasonable and temperate 
fashion; and, in conclusion. T and mv Department would express our 
willingness alwavs to hear those grievances as svmpatheticallv in future,, 
as we have tried to do in the past. (Loud and Prolonged Cheers.1 


Some Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I am 
very much thankful to you for after all allowing me to open my mouth. 
(Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: You are not making your maiden speech. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, what I mean to say is that I have after 
all now got an opportunity of speaking on this budget matter. It is no 
grievance that I make of it at all, but I do feel that an opportunity should 
be given to Members to place any grievances they may wish to represent by 
means of their cut motions, though, of course, according to the arrange¬ 
ments between the Leaders of Parties certain individual cuts are being 
discussed and time is being exhausted upon them. I do not take any 
objection to that, but, all the same, when we come here to ventilate so 
many grievances by means of our cut motions, I think some arrangements 
might be made in some manner or other by which the time should be ad¬ 
justed in such a manner that some time should be left for each grievance 
to be placed before the House. Otherwise, it amounts to this, that we have 
to put forward several grievances. 

Mr. President (The HonournOh* Sir Abdur Rahim): Ordc'r, order. The 
Chair must po'nt out to the House and to the Honourable Member, who, it 
is believed, is a Member of the Nationalist Party, that all the Leaders of 
Parties and S(*veral representatives of others represented to the Chair that 
this is the best arrangement in which these motions could be taken. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: T do accept that position. I have no grievance 
against the Chair at all. What I want is to draw the attention of the 
Leaders to it that they should consider in what manner these other griev¬ 
ances could be ventilated T do belong to the Nationalist Party, and T do 
abide by the deeisicai of niy Leader. But what I mean to say is that some 
method should be found out in which other grievances also could be placed 
before the House. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Now, here is your chance. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Only on the post office! Now, Sir, T wholly 
support the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, the cham- 
]non of labour. The point is that the Honourable Member has not moved a 
motion under which all the grievances of the postal employees could be 
ventilated. I know that he confined himself only to one point, that is 
with regard to pension. But I do take it that it could not be his intention 
tluit the other grievances should not be exposed and ventilated. I know 
that fully well. It is only on account of the time limit that he has not 
been able to pay any attention to other grievances. He did very well in 
drawing attention first to a very long standing grievance. I am also glad 
that the Government ha\e after all come to their senses. They have now 
thought fit to give an assurance that this pension question would be revised. 
What I want to submit is fhaf while we are thankful for this assurance to 
ameliorate the oondition of inferior servants, I should suggest that the 
rates of pension should be adjusted in such a manner that it may not cause^ 
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invidious distinction as regards any one particular class. We find half the 
salary is given as pension after thirty years service. I submit the rules 
should not be revised in such a manner that it would half the salary in 
the case of one class of public servants and a different rate in the case of 
another class of servants. There should be one rate for all. That is what 
1 want to ward against. While on the question of revision of pensions, I 
would draw the attention of the House to a resolution passed hv the Bom¬ 
bay Posts and Telegraphs Workmen’s Union which runs thus. 

“Owing to the fact that the scale of pension represents Rst 4 per month, which waft 
fixed 76 years ago liy the Government of India for their inferior servants retiring on 
the completion of their service, it has now become totally inadequate to maintain 
them in their old age and that in some parts the inferior servants in provincial employ 
are now granted a pension equivalent to half average pay.” 

This is the portion to which I want to draw the attention of the Oovern- 
inent and the attention of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs: 

“This IhiioTi recommends that in view of the financial improvement, Government 
will be pleased to revise as quickly as possible the pension lailes applicable to inferior 
servants so as to qualify them on retirement to draw a pension equivalent to half their 
average salary ” 

The next point is in regard to the communication T received from Kara¬ 
chi. There they say there are classes of inferior servants who are called 
packers. Their business is to clear letter boxes, stamp letters, pack the 
mails in the boxes and carry them to the stations and do all sorts of misr 
cellaneous work. Now, these pac*kers are being treated differently from 
the postmen. I do not understand why this should happen. T am open 
to correction on this point. But my information that has been conveyed 
to me is that the postmen do get a pension which comes to half their ave¬ 
rage pay and these packers do not get at the same rate. I cannot, 
understand that. I, therefore, suggest that in framing or revising the pen¬ 
sion rules, no invidious distinction should be made as at present. This 
will be causing bitterness smong them. . With regard, ta packers, I may also 
say that their pay requires revision. I hope the Director General will pay 
consideration to that point also. Coming to their uniforms, it is only one 
pugree and a shirt given to them, whereas to others it is different. Though 
this is a small point, yet it is very painful to these pacd^ers to have only 
one pugree and one shirt. With regard to leave also they are very much 
inconvenienced. Ordinarily it is one month’s leave that they get afte’’ 
putting in a service of eleven months, whereas in the case of packers, they 
are not given leave at all even for emergent purposes. I hope the Director 
General will verify this point also, and, if my information is correct, the 
packers do require some relief in the way of leave. Passing on to the 
smaller inferior staff, the messengers of Telegraphs, they are also sufferers 
on that score with regard to pension. 

Coming to the grievances having reference to the Karachi General Post 
office, T would place before the House the question of the postal union of 
Karachi. That union is not being very well attended to and their grievances 
are not attended to and redressed. The other day, in this House, my 
Honourable and gallant friend. Colonel Gidney, .was very rightly speaking 
that there has been opposition to these, unions fiptn tjio ' government 
officers. I have given now an instance. 
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Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: 1 was not referring to postal unions. 

I was referring to the railway unions. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 know that my Honourable and gallant friend 
w^as referring to the railw'ays. I have now brought a similar instance in 
regard to the post office also. It is my duty to place before the House this 
grievance, and 1 do expect the Director General, who is personally known 
to me and who has been paying attention to the grievances of the postal 
employees, to attend to this grievance also. It is w’ith that idea I am 
drawing his attention just now. Whenever we bring certain facts to his 
notice, lie has been courteous in his replies. I know' he is trying his best 
to see that all these grievances are removed. I now sa}/ that the grievance 
I have just mentioned about the Karachi postal union should be removed. 
With regard to these unions, they say that whenever they go to the Govern¬ 
ment officers with respect to certain grievances, the reply always given to 
them is this, that they are the grievances of one or two individual men. If 
you do not care to attend to the grievances of one or two men, that will lead 
to greater grievances hereafter on the part of others, and it is always good 
to nip it in the bud. Therefore, I submit that the Karachi union should be 
given attention, and their grievances heard. 

Then, Sir, coming to one more question with regard to this union, there 
is a class of inferior servants who are messengers in the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment. With regard to that, I say that they have got their own union in 
Karachi and they have applied that their union should be recognised. But, 
up to this time, it has not been done. The point is that the clerks and 
other inferior persons have got their own union and that has been recog¬ 
nised, and there is no reason why this should not be recognised also. I 
think at some places these messengers have joined the union of the clerks 
and the inferior staff. But here they have got their own union, they are 
very large in number, they have their own office and they have their own 
President. Why should not their union be recognised ? I hope this 
grievance too w'lll be redressed by the Director General. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor (Director General of Posts and Telegraphs): Sir, I 
wdsh to acinow'ledge first the very friendly criticism which has emanated 
from all the Honourable Members who have spoken on this cut motion. 

I am accustomed to listen to complaints about post and telegraph matters 
wherever I go, but they are alwavs accompanied by a feeling of friendship 
.and liking for the Department .... 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-Official): For you personally. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: ...and I hope for me also. It is somewhat unfor¬ 
tunate that this particular cut came on today when it was least expected. I 
never; thought that the large number of cuts which stood before Demand 
No. 23 would be passed over in the course of a few minutes. The subject, 
again, is so vast that it is almost impossible to do justice to it. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, raised the question of pensions, fpr inferior 
ser^rants and this has been already dedt with by the Honourable the 
Finance Member and-the Honourable MerdheJ? hi charge of the Depart¬ 
ment. But, about the other grievances, I should Vke to say this. 

We have.id the Departmeni auijAoic of all-India unions. I 

have here a list of 13 such unions whi<* have been recognised by the 
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Department. They are of an all-India charaeter. Evcr^ one of these has 
got circle branches, divisional branches and town branc'hcs. Under the 
organisation which we have got and the rules laid down, cwery local branch 
can represent its grievance to the local officer. Jf it finds that it cannot 
get its grievance redressed, it refers the matter to the provincial branch. 
The provincial branch then approaches the head of the circle. If it is 
nnable to get the grievance redressed, the provincial branch addresses the 
all-India head office. The all-India head office thrm approaches the 
Director General. If the all-India union is unable lo get this grievance 
redressed bv the Director General, it approaches the Honourable Memocr in 
charge of the Department. Mv point in describing this is lo show that in 
the Department we have provided for the representation of grievances in a 
manner which should ensure that every grievance is thoroughH examined 
by more than one officer I am glad that my Honourable friend. Sir 
Henry Gidney, gave me credit, or gave the Department credit, tor the 
cordial relations which exist between the officers and the unions in the 
Department. That has been the outstanding feature in the Department. 
I remember that in the beginning of the organisation of these unions, there 
was some suspicion in the minds of these unions that the officers of the 
Department did not like the unions But that is no longer the case. My 
reason for mentioning this fact is not to deny the existence of grievances, 
but to show that these grievances have been thoroughly considered time 
and again, and if we have not been able to remedv them, it is either 
because we do not recognise them to be grievances or because it is impracti- 
'cable in the present financial position of the Department to remedv them. 

In the (‘rlticisrns which were made, some Honourable ^Members went 
so far as to (juestion the basic policy of the Department. But, Sir. this 
basic policy of the Department which has been announced in this House 
more than once, namely, that the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
while not being a source of revenue to Government, should pay its way. 
is a very sound policy, and I do not think that anv Honourable Member 
would, after careful consideration, deny the soundness of this policy. The 
remedy, therefore, for all grievances must depend upon the finances of the 
Department, on the question whether the revenue earned would cover 
the expenditure that has to be incurred in running an efficient system of 
posts and telegraphs. 

Thcr(‘ has been also criticism from my Honourable friend. Sir Henry 
Gidney, about wliat he calls the financial expenditure. 1 found it soine- 
/what difficult to understand what he meant by financial expenditure. But 
I can see that he refers to the commercial system of ac iounts which we 
have adopted in order to see whether the service as a whole is working at a 
profit or at a loss. I do not propose to enter into an examination of this 
system, but I would, merely say that this system which was devised about 
ten years ago has been subjected to extremely careful and expert examina¬ 
tion by the Postal Accounts Inquiry Committee which was presided over 
by my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir. That svstem has been 
made as accurate as it is possible to do in dealing with a Department which 
serves such large areas and gives such a variety of services 

I think Sir Henry Gidney had further in his mind the expenditure 
incurred on the Accounts and Audit Department. He seemed to tbink 
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that the expenditure incurred on the Accounts and Audit Department; had 
increased far too much. All 1 would point out to him is this. In our 
Department, we deal with very large sums of money which are collected 
and disbursed all over India and Burma in about 22,000 offices. It is 
essential that there should be an excellent system of accounting and audit, 
and, in the absence of such a system, the dangers of loss or misappropnation 
are very great. He referred to the increasing cost of accounts and audit 
in recent years, but I should like to point out to him that this increase has 
been due to the increasing work connected with Savings Bank and Cash 
Certificate transactions. For doing this work, the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department receives credit from the general revenues, and this sum. which 
we receive from the general revenues and which was Ks. 44J lakhs in 
1930-31, is expected in the budget estimates for 1935-36 to be Es. 56% 
lakhs—an increase of nearly 12 lakhs. As we are receiving pa\merit for 
•work done for the Savings Bank and Cash Certificates, it is no wonder that 
our expenditure has gone up in the Accounts and Audit Department. I 
may assure Sir Henry Gidney that, as the custodian of the Department, 1 
watch very carefully every debit that is raised against the Department; 
and the increase in expenditure, whether it occurs on the part of the general 
budget of the Department or on the side of the accounts and audit, is 
examined bv the Director General very carefully before it is agreed to . . . 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: But your expenditure has increased 
while tho income is reduced. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: I was only referring to the expenditure on the 
accounts and audit side, where owing to the increase m the number of 
savings bank transactions and cash certificate transactions, we receive addi¬ 
tional credit from the general revenues . . . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Iliiral): Before \cu leave this subject, will you please answer two 
questions? One is whether you debit the expenditure on experiments in 
telegraphy to revenue account or to capital account' the second is, have 
you got separate accounts for post office and telegraphs? Our impression 
is that the post office pavs its way: it is the telegraphs department which 
is a white elephant to his Department 

Mr, G, V. Bewoor: May I just sav that we are now dealing with the 
grievances of the postal employees and not with the accounting system 
which has been adopted in the Department? I onlv brought it in in order 
to show that the criticism made by Sir Henry Gidney to the effec t that 
what he called the financial expenditure was excessive is not a justifiable 
one. 

We have been criticised in connection with the retrenchment policy 
adopted bv the Department; and we have been told by my friend, Mr. 
Dahiri Chaudhurv, that the Department has treated the lower paid em¬ 
ployees most unfairly in that the retrenchment has been excessive with 
regard to the lower paid staff, but not sufficient as rega’^ds the higher offi¬ 
cers. This criticism has been made before. Mv predecessor, Sir 
’Thomas Rvan, dealt with this criticism at great length in this 
House last year. I do not wish to traverse all the arguments 
which Sir Thomas Ryan brought forw'ard here. I hope mv friend 
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Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, will take an early opportunity of re- 
treshing his memory with the record of that \lebute; hut I would 
like to point out very briefly that in the retrenchment which has been 
carried out in the department since the 30th November, 1931, and up to 
the end of the current financial year, we have retrenched 84 officers, 
10,794 non-gazetted staff and 3,543 inferior staff. I admit that the numbers- 
of the last two classes are very large, but we must look not to the numbers 
in themselves, but to the percentage wliich they bear to the total staff. 
If that is examined, it would be found that while 14-74 per cent of the 
gazetted staff has been retrenched, the percentages for the non-ga/etted 
superior staff and for the inferior staff are 11-5 and 10*29 respectively. I 
Submit that that is a proof that in carrying out retrenchment we have not 
been treating the lower paid staff unfairly Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury told us 
that there are too many officers in the department. That again is a criticism 
which has been made often before and explained more than once in this 
House. We have taken special trouble to explain in our annual report 
what exactly is meant by the superior officers, that is to say, the adminis¬ 
trative staff which looks after the general administration, as apart from' the 
executive staff I sent a copy of the annual report to every Member of this 
House on page 29 of that report, it is explained that there are reallv 107 
officers holding higher posts such as are commonly regarded by the general 
public as controlling the business of the department. I wish to submit that 
a staff of 107 officers for a department which has got about 1(^0,000 employees 
scattered over the whole of India and Burma is by no means excessive. 

T should like further to draw the attention of Honourable Members to the 
magnitude of the business carried on by the department. Apart from the 
question of the number of letters and postcards handled, which I do not 
wish to mention here, I would like to draw attention to the fact that 
Ks. 75 crores worth of money orders were issued and the same amount 
paid; and in the savings bank we have 3,000,000 current savings bank 
accounts with a total balance of Es, 52 crores; and we have 87,000 postal 
life insurance policies covering an aggregate assurance of over 16 crores. 
Apart from the amount of cash’ or the number of articles handled, there is 
this point that our officers are not merely officers supervising the work of 
their staff: they have to deal with the public, with commercial bodies and 
business houses, and they have to watch the necessity for greater postal 
facilities or for restricting them where they are no longer necessary. I 
would, therefore, for the last time I hope, convince the House that the staff 
of officers employed in the Posts and Tele^aphA, Department is not ex¬ 
cessive. . . . 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: You want more supervising staff; 

Mr. D. Lahiri Chaudhury: What about the Telegraph Engineerings 
Department ? ‘ ' 

Mr. O. V. BWoorf T am coming to that. = My friend, Mr. Lahiri 
Chaudhury, stated that in the Telegraph Engineering''De»p»rtment we had 
not carried oyt the same amount of tetrenchmefit that we hiive carried out 
in the other branches. This Question, again; was dealt bv my prede¬ 
cessor, Sir Thomas Eyan, and I really am' very sorry that I have merely 
to repeat what he stated laat year.' The^point is thisr^hat^eVen if the 
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telegraph traffic of the department has fallen slightly, the number of miles 
of wire that have to be maintained is still the same. To ensure efihcient 
service, supervision and control is necessary. Our telephone branch is 
expanding very rapidly: everybody is aware that we are now giving trunk 
connections right from one end of India to another. We are fast expand¬ 
ing and wo have in the next year a capital programme of over 55 lakhs. 

There are a few more points. Mr. Lahiri Ghaudhury referred to the 
fact that certain postal divisions were very large with a very large number 
of offices, and that certain others had a smaller number of offices. Here, 
again, I would point out that this question was very carefully examined 
as a result of a recommendation made by the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment Eetrenchment Sub-Committee, and we have re-arranged all the 
divisions in India so as to ensure to each officer a proper day’s work or 
rather a proper year’s work. 

Mr. Lalohand Navalrai referred to a very large number of grievances 
and he made certain statements which, I am afraid, are not quite correct. 
Packers and mail peons constitute what we call the inferior service. Post¬ 
men constitute surperior service. 

Mr. Lltlchand Kavftlrai: Is there any difference in their work and of 
the postmen? 

Mr. Q*. V. Bewoor: There is an enormous difference in the work. 
Postmen are literate people; they handle cash, deliver letters, money 
orders and insured articles; they have to keep an account of the money 
they take with them; they are really doing responsible work. A packer, 
on the other hand, does not do much more than a coolie’s work; he 
not required to read and write, though he is expected to be literate; he 
merely carries mails from one place to another, stamps letters, seals 
packets in the presence of the officers concerned. . . 

Mr, M. Asai All (Delhi: General): They object to the word ‘crolie*’. 

Mr. O, V. Bewoor: If the Honourable Member will suggest to me some 
other word, I shall be glad to use it. 

An Honourable Member: Why not use the word labourers? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: As regards the question of uniform, tlie matter is 
under consideration. As regards leave, it is not a fact, Sir, that packers 
are not entitled to leave; they are entitled to leave. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: But you don’t give them leave. 

An Honourable Member: Will the Honourable Member see that uni¬ 
forms are in future made of Khaddar? 

Mr. 0, V. Bewoor: As regards the comjplaint which my friend, Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai, made that some local union was not listened to by 
the local ofiicers, all I have to say is that the local union aihould refer 
the matter to the All-India Union, mA the All-India Union can address 
, me. t stoll then certainly inquire into the matter 
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I do not wish to take up any of the other grievances mentioned by the 
various lion-mrablo Members. * As I said before, every grievance which 
llonournble Members have brought before this Haise today baa been 
considered in the Dt'paidment, and we are always considering m the Depart¬ 
ment all these grievances very carefully and very sympathetically. It is 
sometimes oui* regret that we are not able to remedy certain grievances 
which undoubtedly are genuine. I am prepared to admit that fnct, but 
certain circumstances, like the financial position, make it impossible to 
remedy things at once, but we do keep all these matters prominently in 
view, and I can assure Honourable Members that representations re¬ 
ceived from the unions are considered very carefully and remedied whenever 
possible. (Ajpplause.) 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I shall be very brief in my reply to the discussion 
that has taken place. In the first place, I should like to thank the Finance 
Member as well as the Honourable Member in charge of the Department 
of Industries and Labour for the sympathetic assurance they have given 
as regards the revision of the pension rules of the employees of Govern¬ 
ment belonging to the inferior services. I should, however, like to express 
the hope that the Government of India would take immediate steeps to 
implement that assurance, and secondly. Sir, I hope that the assurance 
will be adequately implemented. I would not like the Government of 
India to maintain hereafter any discrimination in the treatment given to 
inferior servants and to others as regards pensions. I am very grateful 
to the Honourable Members of this House who have taken part in this 
discussion. 


There is one satisfactory feature that exists in this department, and 
it is this. The relations between the associations of the employees of the 
postal department and the Government have for several years been very 
cordial. Great credit is due to the several Honourable Members who have 
been in charge of the Department and also to the several Directors General 
as well as to the oflBcers of the associations of the postal employees. I 
feel that if other employees of Government in this country were to follow 
the example of the Postal Department, we should not hear the complaints 
which we often hear about the unions and the officers of the unions. 
The responsibility for maintaining friendly relations lies upon both the 
parties. I, therefore, hope that the example set by the Postal Depart¬ 
ment and also by the postal organizations will be followed by employers 
in other industries as well as other Departments of Government and by 
their organizations. ^ 


There i8 one remark which I would like to make about the speech of 
the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. He said, Sir, that as 
regards retrenchment in the Telegraph Department, they could not effect 
the same amount of retrenchment as in the Postal Department. I am not 
^ggestmg that there should have been n retrenchment in the Telegraph 
Department, but I am not satisfied with the argument which he advanced 
My o^ra suspicion is that the Telegraph Department is a department which 
18 used more by people who have got political influence. The Govern¬ 
ment of India are not Tilling to restrict facilities which are given to 
^ople who have political influence. But. whenever the Government of 

Sin rln 1 ” expenditure, they do it by taking away the facilities 
given to people m the rural areas. The first thing which the Government 
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do when they want to effect a retrenchment is to close down the post 
offices, not in the cities and towns where people can kick up a row, but 
in the rural areas. I hope, therefore, the Government of India will not 
^llow this kind of discrimination to go on in the treatment given to rural 
■areas and urban areas. 

Then, as regards my motion, my object in proposing this cut was to 
protest against the delay which tlie Government of India have caused in 
coming to a satisfactory solution of the grievances which I had placed 
before this House. I have no desire, Mr. President, to censure the Gov¬ 
ernment on account of the sympathetic assurance we have received today. 
I, therefore, propose to ask the leave of the House to withdraw my motion. 
But if the House insists upon having a vote on this motion, 1 want to 
make it quite clear that my motion will give a mandate to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to revise the pension rules satisfactorily within one year's 
time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llahim): Has the Honour¬ 
able Member the leave of the House to withdraw the motion? 

Some Honourable Members: We are indifferent, Sir. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur liahim): Then, there are 
18 other motions standing in the name of Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim. 


PoHilion of the Bengal Mussalmans in the Office of the Postmaster Oeneral, 

Bengal and Assam Circle. 

Mr. Mubammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Sir, 1 wish to move No. 203. 1 beg 

to move: 

‘ "Jliat the (lemaij 1 under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by 100.” 

Sir, this is a very small cut . . . 

Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazl-i-Haq Piracha (North-West Punjab: Muham¬ 
madan): On a point of order, Sir. My motions on Demand No. 18 have 
been passed over. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Notice must have 
been given after the other motions. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Sir, when Federation is looming so 
large, I shall be excused for being a little parochial. I am certain, I shall 
not offend the susceptibilities of my friends on my right, for, after all, I 
know they will consider the very hard plight in which the Muslim commu¬ 
nity is placed in India today, and if these people have not received proper 
and sympathetic consideration at the hands of Government, I am certain, 
my friends will bear with me for a few minutes when I plead on their 
behalf. You will remember,—am I audible? 

Sohici Honourable Members: Go on. 


0 2 
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Mr. Muhammad Anwar*ul Axim: You will remember, this Deipartment 
lias got a unique history of its own, and, within human memory, I should 
s^y that it existed in the province of Bengal from a very early period. 
When the Government of India had their headquarters in Calcutta, this* 
Department was housed in Calcutta. Calcutta was the provincial Capital 
where the Mussalmans formed 42 per cent of the whole population. 
Though in the whole Circle Assam was included, for practical purposes 
Assam does not account, because the Muslim population there is very 
small indeed, and I should be forgiven if 1 do not take notice of them in' 
talking on this motion. The House may remember that in 1923, at the 
instance of a Madras gentleman, a Member of this House, a Eesolution 
was passed for balancing the administrative inequalities by communities of 
the Departments of the Government of India, I mean the services con¬ 
trolled by the Central Government. It is, of course, a matter of history. 
1923 does not exist now; it is too late in 1934. From the facts at my 
disposal, I find that the Government of India in the Home Department 
came out as late as July, 1934, with a certain amount of story stating 
that the Mussalmans would have a certain representation in the Central 
Services. But I may be pardoned if I say that in spite of these loud 
talks and professions of kindness for the minority communities, the posi¬ 
tion has not much changed, especially in the case of the Mussalmans, for 
that reservation is no reservalion at all. I should like to be pardoned by 
my Honourable friend, the Director General, with whom my relations are 
very cordial, because I respect him and we all like him, but I may tell 
him that the pace of recruitment in the Bengal and Assam Circle has 
been very slow. I am sure that one whose geographical situation is not so 
far to the North, I can assure him—his blood would boil. I do not want 
the moon in a day, but my humble submission is, how do you propose 
to justify it? I can tell rny Honourable fnends that if they want the 
right type of Mussalmans, the right type of good, loyal Mussalmans from 
the Bengal and Assam Circle, they would get a plethora of them to fill 
in any number of posts. The only thing that is wanting is goodwill. Here 
is the initial mistake and no amount of circular that the Government of 
India may send round will be of any use. I would like to suggest to 
the Government for their consideration that unless they hit on some 
method bv which these important cases will not be overlooked, I am cer¬ 
tain we shall not be in a position to come into our own even in 500 years. 


Coming to other matters pertaining to my motion, let me deal with 
retrenchment of Muslim officials. As I have said already, we have had 
no chance to come in, but as regards the few that got in, what is the 
position with regard to retrenchment? The ipolicy of the Director General 
\u Bengal and Assam Circle has been to recruit bv the Circle, but at the 
time of retrenchment, they have retrenched on divisional lines. May I 
ask the Government who are resnonsible for this state of affairs? If you 
wanted to recruit through the medium of the Circle, on a circle basis, I 
should have thought that you would stick to that for all purposes. But 
the procedure they have adopted would only lead to one conclusion, and 
that is that they wanted to get rid of those Mussalmans in the service who 
had only six or seven years’ service and retain others. I would like to 
have a cogent and reasonable answer from my Honourable friend the Direc¬ 
tor General on this matter. If my remarks are not pleasing to a certain 
gentleman, I hope he will have at least patience enpugh to hear im* 
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Now, coming to the office of the Postmaster General, Bengal and 
Assam Circle, in Calcutta, what is the position that you find there, Mr. 
President? As a matter of fact, in the whole Circle, we have got only 
two Mussalman Superintendents of Post Offices. I may be told that the 
recruitment is on an all-India basis. It may be anything, but what is the 
justification for this? I want my place in the administration' I have a 
•stake in this Department, you get tons of revenue from me in this Circle, 
and I claim to have experience of your business. It would not please me 
if you said that you had 500 Mussalmans in the Punjab and 600 Mussal- 
mans in Madras in the service. My submission to the Government is 
that, if they respect for the sentiments of my people, who are 42 per cent, 
of the whole population, they should give their serious attention to this 
matter. Coming to the office of the Postmaster General, as a matter of 
fact, my relations with the present Postmaster General are very cordial; 
we all like and love him, I mean Eai Bahadur P. N. Mukherji. I have 
talked to him about this. But he says, he is guided by the policy dictated 
from here in Delhi and Simla, and, if there is only H per cent, of Muslims 
in the whole office consisting of nearly 1,000 men or more, while we are 
42 per cent, of the whole ipopulation, I am certain, you will find tliat my 
grievance is a very genuine one in that matter also. Coming to the 
General Post Office of Calcutta, there the things are in no way very much 
better. The position there is about B per cent. These are a few of the 
matters which I wanted to bring to the notice of the House tlirough the 
medium of thi«v motion We, the minorities in this country, are peace- 
loving temperamentally, and believe in gradual evolution. But there is a 
limit even to that. One Honourable Member said that we had been be¬ 
fooled bv the Government to a certain extent, hut even if it he so, T hope 
they will not do so again. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Cut motion moved: 

“That tile demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ bo reduced by Rs, 100.” 


Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq (Bakargunj cum Faridpur: Muhammadan 
Rural): It is somewhat embarrassing to emphasise the needs of communi¬ 
ties in a House likci this where wc should more properly devote our energies 
to the consideration of questions of an all-Lidia character and policy. But 
when a question like this is raised, especially by a Member from Bengal, 
regarding the grievances of Bengal Muslims, I feel it my duty to place 
before the House certain facts which may help the Government in 
*coming to a true appreciation of the Muslim ])Osition. Personally, I would 
very much prefer to see a matter like this settled by negotiation in the 
sense of personal talk regarding the grievances that may exist, because, I 
believe, there are many cases in which grievances have only got to be 
brought to the notice of the authorities to be redressed. We "do not mean 
t6t a moment to imply that there has been anything like a studied neglect 
of Muslim claims On the part of the officers, but there are various causes 
which may have contributed to a state of things to which vre take objection. 
I Would* place befot^C’ the House certain facts, in addition to those that have 
been^ plBCted befoi^e' the Hbiise by the MovCr of this motion. The-^o f .cti^ 
I haHre beefi able to collect after soihc amount of inquiry befom I cam^ 
Delhi, and 1 oollfected’these fig^ires from resfionsiBlfe person? ifi Calcutta, 
f mi told thW the percentage of Miislims ih me Bengal' and Assam Circle 
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has gone down in the year 1934, and, as a matter of fact, inquiries ga' 
to show that there are no apparent reasons w'hy that should have taken 
place. In the matter of retrenchment. 183 Muslims were retrenched in 
excess of the number which would have been justified according to the 
ratio by which retrenchment should have been made on a communal basis. 

Then, Sir, as regards the existing situation in tl e office of the Post- 
mastter General, Bengal Circle, the Muslim representation is only 3 per 
cent. In the selection grade out of 20 posts there are only two Muslims. 
In the office of Superintendent of Post Offices, thcre^ is only one Muslim 
in the total strength of 25 and two Muslim inspectors out of a total 
strength of 102. In the Calcutta General Post Office, there are 80 Muslim 
clerks out of a total strength cf about 1,500. Now Sir, I do not for a 
moment wish to imply that the Muslims should be appointed ad hoc, 
whenever they come and simply because they are Muslims, but, 1 take 
it that Government m recent times has been trying to take members of 
the minority communities who have not had proper representation at the 
present moment, provided they are qualified and fit to discharge the 
duties of the posts in which the^> are appointed. Subject, therefore, to a 
minimum test of efficiency, it is the policy of the Government to throw 
open these posts to the minority communities as much as possible. 1 am 
not personally acquainted with the present Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs, but, since hei is here, I make a personal appeal to him to look 
into the figures and to satisfy himself whether proper justice has been 
done to the Muslims of Bengal. For my part, I am quite prepared to^ 
wait and see. I have every confidence that if he looks into the figures, 
he will be satisfied that the grievance is genuine, and once he is satisfied 
about it, I have got every reason to be satisfied myself that he will do 
all he can to redress our grievances If an assurance like that is given, 

I would ask my friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, not to press this motion nor 
the othqfr motions of a similar character standing in his name. It is not 
our purpose to antagonise the officials, but to give them a fair chance, and I 
would, therefore, ask my friend to wait and hear the reply that will be 
given by the Government officials, and, if that reply is of a sympathetic 
character, I would advise my friend not to press the motion. 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: Sir, the cut motion, as it stands, refers to the 
position of Bengal Muslims in the ofiice of the Postmaster 
^ General of the Bengal and Assam Circle. The speeches of the 

two Honourable Members refer generally to the question of the recruitment 
of Muhammadans in Government service. I should likei, first of all, to- 
point out that the existing percentages in the staff of any one particular 
office or in the staff in any one particular area are the result of recruitment 
over the last 30 years. Honourable Members must be aware that rules 
regarding recruitment on conimuri.al basis are of comparatively recent 
origin. It is natural, therefore, that in any particular office at the present 
moment the percentage of one community is far in excess of thei percent¬ 
age it would be entitled to under the recent orders. I would, therefore, 
beg Honourable Members not to draw any imfavourable conclusion by 
examining the staff of the office of the Postmaster General, Calcutta, or 
the staff of the Calcutta General Post Offiqe or of any other office, 
Eeference has been made to selection grade posts. It is laid do^vn by 
Government that the rules regarding recruitment on a communal basia 
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refer to direct recruitment only and not to promotions and that promotions 
in tha Department must be made on considerations of merit, and, when 
once a person comes into the service, his promotion should not depend 
upon his community or his race. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: On a point of information. We are told that 
that being the rule, sometimes it happens that recruitments directly are 
made in one or two instances and then other recruitments of staff are made 
by promotion in order to stop the application of the Government rule. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: No, Sir. We do our promotions on rules which 
are clearly laid down in the Departmental Manuals. Seniority and merit 
are the only qualifications. The ITonouraWe Member again spoke of the 
number of Superintendents of Post Offices who happen to be in the 
Bengal and Assam Circle. Now, this cadre is an all-India cadre and the 
fact that at any given time there are more Muhammadans or more Hindus 
or more Europeans in one particular Circle is an entirely fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstance. We must take into consideration the particular cadre as a 
whole in order to consider ^vhether the porportionate number of any one 
particular community exists or imt. The present rules of the Department 
clearly provide for local recruitment, that is to say, recruitment for an 
office from the local area—a principle that ensures that in Bengal, Bengal 
Muslims are taken and Bengal Hindus are taken. This principle was 
attacked by Sir Henry Gidney in his speech, but I need not deal with it 
at the present moment. 

Srijut N, 0. Bardaloi (Assam Valley: Non-Muhammadan): Is the same 
principle followed in Assam? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: Yes, Sir. The question of the recruitment of 
Assamese in Assam was debated at great length in the (council of State 
at its Session in Simla, and, if the Honourable. Member will read the 
debate on that question, he will find the whole position fully explained. 

Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi: T want information on one point. Just now the 
Honourable Member said that in Bengal, Bengali Muslims and Bengali 
Hindus will be taken. I am asking whether in Assam, Assamese Hindus 
and Assamese Muslims are appointed or men from Bengal, the United Pro¬ 
vinces and Bihar and other parts are appointed ? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: The rules on the subject are exactly the same for 
Bengal as for Assam. I would like, Sir. to mention to the Honourable 
the Mover of this motion that the question of communal recruitment is 
always kept in the, forefront in this Dei)artment and we obtain very 
detailed statements from the officers in order to ensure that the rules of 
the Department are being observed. I would now mention a few figures 
from which he would, I think, be satisfied that these orders are being 
prqperly observed. Id the annual report for the year 1933-34, Appendix 
No. X^I, the Honourajble Member will find the number of recruits classi¬ 
fied according to different communities. He is aware that during the last 
few years the number of new recruits taken was extremely limited. It 
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will be seen that among the clerical staff in the lower division recruited 
in the Bengal and Assam Circle, out of 138 clerks who were recruited, 
90 were Hindus, 44 were Muhammadans, one an Indian Christian and 
three belonging to other communities. As regards the lines staff, out of 
six linesmen who were recruited, two were Hindus and four were Muham¬ 
madans. Among the postmen and other imsc^laneous classes, out of 84, 
54 were Hindus and 28 were Muhammadans. Among the inferior staff, 
out of 408 who were recruited, 216 were Hindus and 131 were Muham¬ 
madans. I hope, Sir, the figures T have read out will satisfy him that 
we are watching the interests of the rnijicrity communities very carefully. 
Eecently, Government have in their Kesolution of the 4th July, 1934, laid 
down further* detailed instructions as to the principles on which recruit¬ 
ment of the different minority communities should be made. I may assure 
the Honourable the Mover of the motion that these rules are being ve^:’y 
carefully observed: and, if in any particular instance, he or any other 
member of his communitv has reason to believe that these rules are not 
being observed, all he has to do is merely to draw my attention to this 
fact, and I wish to assure him that I shall have a very careful inquiry 
made into the matter. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, 1 do not want to make a specoch, but I just 
want to put two questions. May T just ask whether my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Bewoor, has over solved the mathematical problem which I 
am just going to give liim, and it is. this. 

Firstly, considering the rate of progress of iMussalmans, as it is, 
how long would it t^ake for them to ^^chie^e twenty-five per cent? Will 
it take 30, 40 or 50 years, or how long ? 1 just want to give h^’m that 

problem—I repeat, considering the rate of increment, how long will it take 
before the Mussalmans can obtain the figure of twenty-five per cent? My 
friend can solve this problem and let me have, the result later on. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Lalchand Navalral: Then he will take as much time as the Army 
is taking over Indianisation. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Secondly, he said just now that the promotions 
are made on the consideration of merit and seniority. Now, will it not 
be right for me to request him that whenever you make a promotion on 
the strength of efficiency and pass over senior officers, then a report must 
always be given to the Head of the Department as to why such and 
such a person has been passed over, and this fact should clearly be noted. 
There is a feeling on this side of the House that in order to have a partL 
cular individual appointed, you sometimes adopt the principle of 
seniority and sometimes the principle of efficiency, as you wish, 
in order to have the required man at the required place. 

(Laughter.) That is the impression that we have got. It is, tjie/refore, 
very desirable that whenever you pass over any person on the ground of 
efficiency of another person and set aside the principle of seniority, then 
a report must always be given to the Head of the Department. Ajad 
should be satisfied that that is the right course. These are, the two points 
to which I wanted to draw the attention. 
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Mr. G. V. Bewoor: Sir, I must confess to not being a mathematician, 
but the Honourable Memeber is. I would draw his attention to Appejndix 
XVII of the Eeport which show^ that the Department has a staff of 
"97,826 employees, of whom 21,508 are Muhammadans and 67,150 are 
Hindus. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Officers? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: I am giving the number of the total employees of 
tlie Department, and I would leave it to him to calculate, after how 
many years we shall reach the twenty-five per cent, at the present rate 
and ratio of recruitment. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Give me the rate of progress for different classes 
of services. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: That is all given in the report, a copy of which 
has been supplied to every Member of the House. As regards promotions, 
promotion is always made, as 1 have stated, on grounds of efficiency and 
seniority. If any senior officer is supen>cded on the ground of inefficiency, 
he has always his remedy of representing to his superior officers through 
the usual official channels. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Sir, L have listened to the speech of 
the Honourable Member carefully, but T must say I am not satisfied with 
his explanation. This is practically not a new affair, but a hardy annual— 
this grievance of ours,—and we hope that a changed administration will 
in future remedy our grievances. Wlien the virile Mussfdmans will get into 
the Legislature, they will see that justice is done to them, but, under the pre¬ 
sent Constitution, ve are absolutely helpless, Mr. President. I am very 
liberal in all matters, Sir. I do believe in conciliation, but even to a man 
like me in my temperament it is intolerable that there is such criminal negli¬ 
gence on the part of the Government of India, so far as we are concerned, 
in all spheres of public services. But after listening to my esteeimed 
friend, Mr. Bewoor, the Director General, T think I had better ask the 
leave of the House to withdraw the motion and give him a chance to better 
our position. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): There are other 
motions also in the name of the Honourable Member, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim 
under Demand No. 28. 

Mr. M. M. Joshi: Sir, I have a motion under Demand No. 28 — cut No. 

Ifr; President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member will have to waii for that. 

JKr;! iT. H. JbsBl: There is nohody else, Sir. 
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Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkimd and Kumaon Divisions: 
Muhammadan Rural): There are so many. 


Demand No. 18—Salt. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 72,82,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1936, in respect of 'Salt*.*' 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdui Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 72,82,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Salt*.’* 

Damage done to the poor Zamindara of the Khushab and Find Dadan Khan 
Tahftih in the District of Shahpnr and Jhelum in the Punjab on ac- 
count of th>' Salt Range and the Khewra Salt Mines, 

Khan Sahib Shaikh Pazl-i-Haq Piracha: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Salt* be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sir, in moving this cut, T mean to lay before the Government and 
this Honourable House the damage done to the poor zamindars of the 
Khushab and Find Dadan Khan tahsils in the districts of Shahpur and 
Jhelum in the Punjab on account of the Salt Range and the Khewra Salt 
Mines. Sir, hundreds of tons of salt are being excavated from the Khewra 
Mines every year and the rain water that flows from over and inside these 
mines with a mixture of salt flows over the agricultural lands and destroys 
them all. No arrangements have so far been made to check this evil, nor 
have the people been compensated in any way for the loss. Sir, vast 
tracts of land situated in the neighbouring area of the Salt Range, 
specially the Khewra Mines have altogether become uncultivable, and the 
zamindars have been deprived of the little holdings they had. This 
question has been under the discussion of this House, twice before, but 
nothing has so far resulted. In 1927, the Honourable Raja Ghazanfar 
Ali, Member of the Council of State, then a Member of this Assembly, 
moved the question of the appointment of an enquiry committee to 
investigate into the causes of the damage done to the lands adjacent to 
the Khewra Mines and to devise ways and means bo mend it. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta).] 

Sir Basil Blackett, the then Finance Member, promised to take up tho 
question and to appoint a committee of enquiry. The committee was no 
doubt appointed, but it simply enquired into the grievances of the salt 
miners and the other and the much more essential parti to enquire into 
the causes of the damage to the lands and. to make good those losses, was 
left out. Then, again, the same Honourable Member of this House moved 
the matter in 1930. Sir George Schuster was pleased to giye the same 
promise as Sir Basil Blackett had done, but with no "result. Sir, the 
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people of the part of the country who are affected and who have been 
deprived of their small holdings have always been law abiding and have 
always constituted the best part of the army in India. But, I think, as 
they are very loyal and never raise a hue and cry and have willingly 
sacrificed the lives of thousands of their people in the Great War for the 
sake of Government, it is probably on that account that, in gratitude to 
their services, the Government have ignored their interests and have done 
nothing for them. The Government are quite certain that their interests 
are quite safe and that there will be no disturbance in that part of the 
country as far as the question of non-co-operation or non-payment of 
taxes is concerned. I think my Honourable Colleague, Nawab Malik Allah 
Bakhsh Khan Tiwana, a Nominated Member of this House, would be able 
to give a true and detailed account of the plight of the zamindars who 
have been deprived of their little holdings, as he is resident of one of the 
districts concerned and has been a sub-divisional officer and for sometime 
the HepiUy Commissioner of the ilaqa where the Khewra Mines are 
situate. He has a good experience of the people of that part of the 
country and knows the condition of their lands. I hope, if he gets time 
to speak, he will explain to the House in what condition these lands are. 
Sir, the most important town. Find Dadan Khan, in the district of 
Jhelum, has almost become a ruin on account of the Salt Kange. The 
surrounding lands have become waste lands and the town has even been 
deprived of good drinking sweet water of its own soil. The importance of 
this cut is evident from the fact that a notice of this cut has been signed 
by almost all the Members from the Punjab. I do not see. Sir, why 
should Government have sat tight with closed eyes and deaf ears so long 
without enquiring into the reasons what damages are caused by the 
Khewra Salt Mines and to make good those losses especially when the 
Government get such a large income as 40 lakhs every year from those 
mines. Sir, I would strongly request that a committee, with a majority 
of non-official Members of this House, should be appointed to enquire into 
the causes of the damage done to the lands in the Salt Mine areas and 
some means should be adopted to compensate the agriculturists for the 
loss done to their lands. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr, Akhil Chandra Datta). Cut motion moved: 

‘That the demand under the head ‘Salt’ bo reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty (Madras: Indian Commerce); Sir,, 
while on the question of salt grievances, I desire to bring to the notice of 
the Honourable the Finance Member the case of very unfair treatment by 
the Government to the licensees of salt factories in the Madras Province. 

I trust. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member is aware that in the 
Madras Province, particularly in the Chingleput district, there are many 
salt pans which are worked by private persons under a system called the 
kudtvaTam system. 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan (Nominated Non-Offioial): On 
a point of order, Sir. This cut motion refers to the Salt Bange in the 
Punjab and not in Madras. 

Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudbri Lai Chand (Nominated Non-Official): 
Salt Bange is the name of, a territory in Jhelum. district in the Punjab. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datia): The Honourable 
Member is not in order in referring to Madras. The present cut relates 
to the Salt Eaiige in the Punjab province. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty: The cut relates to damage caused by 
the Salt Eange in general, and Khewra Mines in particular, to the culti¬ 
vable lands of zamindars in neighbouring areas. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. At hi] Chandra Dalta): In any (‘usc, the 
Honourable Member was not called by the Chair to speak. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty: When I began to address the House, 

you, Sir, kept quiet and allowed me to continue. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Eepresentative): On a point of order. Sir, when 
a ]Member is in possession of the House and allowed to speak for some 
minutes, can he bo asked to sit down on the ground that he was not 
called upon ? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta): The Honourable 
Member is out of order, because this does not relate to Madras at all and 
is restricted to the Punjab. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty: Then, I ask for your leave to sup¬ 
port this cut motion. I heartily sympathise with the grievance which 
has been stated by the Honourable the Mover, and I may also add some 
other grievances of a more serious nature which exist in my own 
Presidency. (Laughter.) I do not know if the Honourable the Finance 
M(jmber is aware that there is a system called kudivaram system prevail¬ 
ing in Madras Province, but, I am sure, Sir Frank Noyce who comes from 
Madras is aware of it. Under that system, private persons are licensed 
to manufacture salt. The lands themselves are owned by private persons 
and a certain quantity of salt is always allowed every year to these license 
Jiolders. Government seem to have in view the ultimate abandonment of 
the manufacture of salt by these private owners. Therefore, they have 
been reducing the licenseable quantity of manufacture year after year, so 
much so that, during the present year, it has pract rally reached to a 
very low figure, thereby intending 1o curtail the value of these lands 
which they want to compensate ultimately. Sir, Government are always 
very keen on criticising the Members on this side that we have been 
advocating the repudiation of debts or appropriation of property and all 
that kind of thing. And, for that reason, my Honourable Mends of the 
European Group have always been demanding safeguards. I hope Hon¬ 
ourable Members of the European Group will now support me in etsking 
for a safeguard against appropriation by Government without adequate 
and proper compensation to those persons who owned these lands for a 
long time and who have spent lots of money in the purchase of that 
property. I beg the Honourable the Finance Member to kindly examine 
this matter and give as much importance to this grievance as the grievance 
which has been put forward by the Honourable the Movdr of this cub 
motion. 

Sardar MSangal Singh (East Punjab: 8ikh>: Siis I wtefli to eongratidate 
the Honourable Member who has moved thit cut; This gHevanoe of tlnr 
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zamindars of the Jhelum district is genuine and is of a very long standing. 
As the General Secretary of the Zamindars’ League, I know personally 
that this matter has been brought before the League several times and we 
have passed resolutions urging upon Government to remove these 
grievances and to compensate the zamindars adequately. Sir, I do not 
wish to make a long speech, but I wish only to add that an imrnediate 
inquiry should be made and this grievance of those zamindars should be 
removed as soon as possible. Those zamindars are not vocal people, they 
do not know the ways and methods of modem propaganda, they do not go 
to the meetings and lecture. They are simple people, and, if I may say 
so, dumb people. They are suffering silently. I know they used to come 
to our meetings; they could not even relate the nature of their grievances. 
Once I went to that place and made inquiries from the villagers, and I 
saw that their grievance was very much stronger than they could express 
by their language. I, therefore, urge upon Government that this matter 
should be taken in hand immediately and their grievances removed. 
With these words, I support the cut. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Malik Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana (Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, I had no intention to speak on this motion, but, as my 
Honourable friend, the Mover, has referred to me, 1 must corroborate him 
in this respect that I was in charge of the Find Dadan Khan sub-division 
for years. 1 fully corroboi*ate the Honourable the Mover in this 
respect also that saltpetre has done great damage to the tract lying in the 
Find Dadan Khan tahsil between the liills and the flhelutn river, a tract 
which is very valuable otherwise. It is about seven or eight miles in 
breadth and about 50 miles in length. However, I cannot agree with the 
Honourable the Mover that the main mischief has been by the operations 
of the Khewra Salt Mine though there may be some effect of it in its 
vicinity. Its effect could not go in the length of fifty miles in the Find 
Dadan Khan tahsil and, then, further on, to the Khushab tahsil in the 
Shahpur district as mentioned by the Honourable the Mover. Eeally the 
mischief lies elsewhere. There are several streams from the Salt Eange 
which flow towards the river Jiuduni, They pass through the saltish 
zone of the hills wffiich extend throughout the southern part of that Bango. 
There the water mixes up with salt and then it passes through the lower 
lands, and it is on that account that saltpetre is increasing day by day. I 
do not think this motion is meant to censure Government, and 1 do not 
think the Honourable the Mover also has any intention to move this 
motion with that object. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, on 
a point of order. Are cut motions moved without any idea of censuring 
Government? Is it parliamentary for the Honourable Member to get Up 
and move a cut motion just for the fun of it and not to cesure Govern¬ 
ment? 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Malik Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana: It is a 

motion to bring facts to the notice of the Government and the House and 
he has asked only for the appointment of a committee of enquiry. 

^ I 

Sir, as I ItsTS submitted, these springs which pass through the 8ali 
Bange bring tialtish water and are increasing sali^etre day by day. 1 do> 
not think the House would like to censure Qoyemm«it on this account. 
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[Khan Bahadur Nawab Malik Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana.] 

1 should also like to bring to the notice of the House that Government 
were not sleeping over this matter.* The Punjab Government in my time 
considered various schemes in this connection. One of the schemes, as 
far as Government were concerned, was completed. The idea was to 
tap the water from these springs, bring it down in pipes for the use of 
the different villages for drinking purposes and also save it from the effects 
of the salt. This process would certainly help in the reclamation of the 
lands too. However, I understand that full use of this scheme has not 
been made. The water has been brought down and collected in big tanks, 
but the villages have not yet taken for drinking purposes on account of 
.financial difficulties. I may submit here that this tract suffers more from 
the shortage of drinking water than any other part of that country. Most 
of the villages have to depend on filthy tanks and sometimes they go with¬ 
out water altogether if monsoon is not sufficient, and, then, they have to 
bring water from long distances from the river. This scheme had to 
servo, a double purpose, /.c’., that the spring would not affect adversely 
i)he tract in question, while sweet water could be brought for drinking 
purposes for the different villages in the Thai. Another scheme which was 
considered, and I had great hopes that it would be completed, was to 
bring down water for the Pind Dadaii Khan town. That town suffered 
immensely on account of practically no water-supply. Government 
. seemed inclined then to sanction it for the Pind Dadan Khan town and 
also to save the eastern tract of that tahsil from its bad effect. I am 
sorry to say that it has not yet been completed for reasons not known to 
me. The third scheme which the Punjab Government in my time consi¬ 
dered was to open a new canal from the Jhelum river to irrigate this tract 
and naturally this would have reclaimed the saltpetre tract; but the Irri¬ 
gation Beport did not support it for insufficient returns. Though I am 
not prepared to support a censure motion but I fully agree with the Hon¬ 
ourable the Mover thal something should be done for this tract. It is a very 
unfortunate tract on account of nature's unkindness, but there may be 
Bome scheme to disallow springs bringing down saltish water. If some 
action in this connection is successful, this poor tract may prosper again. 

Nawab Sahibzada Sir Sayad Muhammad Mehr Shah (North Punjab: 
Muhammadan): Sir*, I am glad that instead of speaking in a foreign tongue, 

I rise to speak in my own language, and in this respect at least I happen 
to be even more Swadeshi-minded than my Congress brethren. The 
motion put before you by my Honourable friend, Mr. Piracha, relates to 
that part of the Punjab to which I myself belong, and I have personal 
knowledge of the distress and difficulties of the people concerned. I, 
therefore, consider it my duty to bring to the notice of the Honourable 
Members and the Government the grievances of those poor zamindars who 
■have lost their fields, their landed property and even the houses in which 
they lived, as a result of the operations of the Salt Eange generally and 
of the Khewra Mines particularly. The people of the locality are extremely 
peace-loving and loyal. It is for this reason that up to this day they 
never made any agitation, but have rather been passing their time in the 
hope that Government might one day turn their attention to their distress. 

The locality. Sir, is one where, not long ago, there were green fields 
all over, and gardens yielded every kind of fruit. But j,f you looked at it 
now, you would find it all barren, not even a blarde of grass would be 
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seen growing. The water in wells, which once fertilised fields, is today as 
bitter as poison, and people cannot find water even to drink. It is no 
exaggeration to say that for the major part of the year women bring water 
from as far away as six or seven miles from the river Jhelum. The chief 
town of the locality is Find Dadan Khan which is only four miles from the 
Khewra Mines. This town is in ruins today and its population of 30,000 
has now dwindled down to only 8,000 people. The income earned by 
Government from the Khewra Mines stands approximately at half a crore 
-of rupees annually. While Government are gaining so much from the Salt 
Bange, is it not their duty to spend a few lakhs on some useful scheme 
which would keep these people alive and save them from the present pro¬ 
cess of destruction ? 

Sir, if Government really have sympathy for the zamindars, then surely 
measures can be found for these poor people to prosper. My Honourable 
friend in the Council of State, Baja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, when in the 
Assembly, had invited the attention of the Government to this important 
matter, but I notice that nothing practically has since been done by Gov¬ 
ernment. I would, therefore, request the Government immediartely to 
appoint a committee from amongst the elected Members of the Central 
Legislature with an officer or two from the Punjab Government and the 
Honourable the Finance Member as its President to go into the matter. 
The Honourable the Finance Member, by making a provision of a crore of 
rupees for rural re-construction, has given proof of the fact that he has 
every sympathy for the rural population, and I trust he would accept my 
suggestion. Should Government agree to appoint a committee, I would 
advise my Honourable friend, Mr. Piracha, to withdraw his motion and 
•would request Honourable Members to let him do so. Else, all Honour¬ 
able Members, I believe, would support his motion. 

Oaptain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: Sir, coming as I do from the 
•Jhelum district where these mines are situated 1 know fully what damage is 
being done to the cidtivators’ land near this Salt Bange. The details of this 
question have been discussed fully and my friend, Mr. Joshi, is keen to 
move his cut motion. T know what the Government’s difficulty is in 
meeting these demands of these people from the Salt Bange, but if the 
suggestions were invited, I would venture to make a suggestion to the Hon- 
'Ourable the Finance Member, that directly this Assembly Session is finish- 
'ed he should go himself and see the Salt Bange with his own eyes: I cannot 
•^raw a picture of the desert before this House, but it is much better for 
him to see the land himself amd then consult the Local Government. I 
have got another concrete suggestion for the Honourable the Finance 
Member. That after consulting the Local Government he should set aside 
i}hree pies per maund of salt exported from the Jhelum district, this will 
igive us roughly Bs. 40,000 and this sum should be put annually at the 
disposal of the district board who could spend this money in making roads 
and spreading education among the people of the Salt Bange. (Interrup¬ 
tion.) Land is a very extensive question, and, as my Honourable friend, 
Nawab Mehr Shah, has suggested, a committee should be appointed to go 
into the matter. The question under discussion can be easily settled if 
the Honourable the Finance Member, after consulting with the Local Gov¬ 
ernment, simply sets aside three pies per maund on the salt which is 
exported from the Jhelum district, and this sum could be utilised by the 
district board for the benefit of those cultivators who harve suffered by 
the Khewra Mines. 
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Some ^onoura!)le Members: The question may now be put. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, it is really very refreshing 
that when once in a blue moon a cut is given by a Nominated Member or 
a quasi-Nominaied Member .... 

An Honourable Member: He is an elected Member. 

Sardar Sant Singh: .... or even by an elected Member, a habituaL 
supporter of the Government, we find that their head pulls one way while 
their loyalty to Government j)ulls them the other way. They cannot have 
the courage to tell the (jovernment what the facts are or what remedy they 
suggest in order to remove the grievances. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim) re¬ 
sumed the Chair.] 

They have the courage to speak out their minds about the grievances 
of the people, but when the} come to suggest remedies, they come down 
from their high pedestal, whicli a cut motion involves, to the making of 
requests to the Government to do this and to do that. I do not propose 
to look at this question from that point of view. I quito admit, Sir, that 
my friend, Mr. Alla Baksh Khan Tiwana, has been in that Range as a 
sub-divisional oflicer, and that the direct first liand knowledge he pos¬ 
sesses about the conditions prevailing there far surpasses the knowledge 
that I may claim to possess, but, all the same, T have not been able to 
understand what he meant when he said that though several schemes 
were prepared to remove the grievances, none of these schemes material¬ 
ised and th(‘ grievances have remained as before. I understand, Sir, that 
this question wa^. first raised in this House in 1927, again it was agitated in 
1930. At that time assurances were g'ven by the Government that the 
question would be sympathetically considered. But what do we find' 
after eight years? Not a committee has been appointed, nor any in¬ 
quiry made into the grievances, and the grievances have remained the 
same as before. As far as I could gather, the people of that place have 
two grievances, one is that saltish water of Khewra Mines is pumped 
out and thrown out indiscriminately, with the result that it spreads upon 
the culturable lands and makes those lands unculturable. The second is 
that the refuse of salt is taken out of the mines and thrown on the sides 
of the hillocks there, with the result that, when the monsoon breaks out, 
the rain water spreads over this saltish refuse and works havoc on the 
culturable lands of the neighbouring fields. These are the two simple 
complaints which the Department could easily remedy if they only looked 
intxD the matter sympathetically. I do not deny the utility or the benefit 
the Salt Range confers upon the Punjab as a whole, and on that district 
in particular, but my complaint is that even in working a good depart¬ 
ment the public servants work in such a manner as to cause the greatest 
inconvenience to the persons living there. There can be no doubt that 
the town of Pind Dadan Khan was a great centre of trade, and it was 
a thickly populated town with many industries flourishing in it, but today 
that town is in ruins. This fact has been admitted by the various speakers 
who have half-heartedly supported this motion. Why then steps are not 
taken to remedy these grievances? 

Lastly, Sir, I should like to say that the area affected by the careless 
administration of the Khewra Mines is within my constituency, and I con¬ 
sider it my duty to bring the grievances of my Muslim countrymen to 
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the notice of the authorities. Sir, the fact that the sufferers are my Muslim 
brethren does not affect me the least. My duty towards them is, on 
that account, not the less, if not greater, than if the sufferers had been 
my co-religionists. I hope the House will not look upon this question, 
though it affects a very small area, from a narrow point of view, as, to 
my very great regret, was done by some of the Honourable Members of 
the House, the other day, when they walked with the Government into 
their lobby, probably against their better judgment, because the Deputy 
Leader of my Party referred to the grievances in connection with the 
Communal Award in his speech on a cut the other day. Sir, I carefully 
read the statement issued by some of these gentlemen justifying their 
conduct on that occasion. I must say, they are the masters of their own 
actions. Sir, and these Honourable Members are at full liberty to act in a 
manner best suited to their interests, but I beg of them to concede the 
same liberty to our Party. Sir, I wish, with your permission, to conclude 
by saying that our duty towards our countrymen should transcend. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Is the Honourable 
Member discussing the motion before the House ? 


Sirdar SEnt Sing^: Yes, Sir, I am supporting it. I am adding salt to 
the salt motion. 

Our duty towards our countrymen should transcend our personal vani- 
tie*^*, likes or dislikes. In the performance of that duty alone, we can 
succeed m raising the morale of the public outside this House. Sir, the 
grievance is a grievance, whether the persons affected happen to be Hindus, 
Muslims, Anglo-Indians or even the Sikhs. We are here to wwk for all and 
to serve all. Sir, I support the motion. 


Several Honourable Members i Sir, the question may now be put. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallali (Sind Jagirdars and Zamindars : Land¬ 
holders): Sir, I think, as a representative of the zamindars, I shall be fail¬ 
ing in my duty if I do not support this Resolution, after hearing the elected 
Members as well as the i^ominated Member from that part of the country. 
All the motion asks for is a Committee. Now, it has been clearly proved 
to the satisfaction of this House that these mines have damaged the fertile 
lands of the people inhabiting the neighbouring areas, and they cannot get 
even drinking water, so much so that most people are leaving the village, 
which was at one time a great trading centre, as was pointed out by the 
last speaker, and the population which was at one time about 30 000 has 
dwindled down to 3,000. That is an admitted fact. Even the Government 
Benches cannot deny that fact .... 


Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab: Nominated Official): The de- 
quest’^^ population of Find Dadan Khan has nothing to do with the 

®**y***“**^; I am 80 rry for my friend the Com- 
WK sufferings, they natur^rlly 

iufferin^ ^ Because of tlieir 
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Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: Trade diversion. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah: I heard the speech of the official or 
Nominated Member, who by his halting admissions supported the state¬ 
ments of the elected Members. It has been admitted by the Nominated 
Member that the evil is there, and these mines are the contributory cause 
of that evil. Therefore, from what hars been said so far by Honourable 
Members, I think a case has been made out for the appointment of a 
Committee to go into the whole question, in response to the demands made 
by the most loyal zamindars of the Punjab, who have been supporting the 
Government both inside and outside this House. (Hear, hear.) And I 
trust all sections of this House will support this small motion to show that 
they are always ready to support any reasonable demands. 

Mr. A. J. Baisman (Government of India; Nominated Official); Sir, 
there are many curious reasons for which Honourable Members of this 
House think that Government deserves to be censured, but this is the 
first occasion on which the natural configuration of India has served as 
a whipping block for Government. The mountains which are known as 
the Salt Ka'nge have been in existence in the Punjab for a considerable 
time, and it has also, as far as I am aware, been the habit of the climate 
for rain to descend periodically and for that water to dissolve a certain amount 
oi salt which exists in the soil and carry it down to the fields below. 
About twenty-five years or more ago the effect of this salinification of the 
soil became more marked, but nobody has yet discovered why or how it 
works or what exactly is the cause. But there is one thing which I can 
assure this House, and that is, that my Honourable friend, Mr. Sant 
Singh's statement that there were two simple reasons for all that has 
happened and that they are both connected with the Khewra mines, is 
based on a theory which is certainly untrue. The amount of water which 
actually passes over the Khewra mine is an infinitesimal fraction of the 
salt water which damages the lands in question. And as for the dumps, 
they are an even more infinitesimal faction of the salt over which the 
water passes and carries brine into the agricultural lands. Several Hon¬ 
ourable Members have alluded to the fact that this question was pre¬ 
viously discussed in this House and that undertakings were given by 
Government. I do not deny that for a moment; on the contrary, I shall 
be very glad to draw the attention of these Honourable Members to the 
history of this case which is associated with the activities, the perfectly 
legitimate desire of Haja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, bo bring this matter to the 
notice of Government. In 1927, that Honourable gentleman, who is 
now a Member of the Council of State, was a Member of this House and 
he represented two matters connected with the Khewra mines to Govern¬ 
ment. One was the grievances of the miners employed in the mines attid 
the other was the question of damage done to agricultural lands. Gov¬ 
ernment proceeded to appoint a committee—and there is a moral to this, 
because more than once has a committee or conference been held on this 
particular subject. The Government proceeded to appoint a committee 
which included, I may say, not merely the Honourable gentleman who had 
raised the question, but also several officials who had considerable local 
knowledge. They went into the matters which had been raised with 
considerable care, and at lunch time today, which was the first occasion, 
on which I became acquainted with this particular subject, I read, 
amongst other things, the results of the discussion of that conference. In 
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a note consisting of some 14 paragraphs, the one which deals with agri¬ 
cultural land and the damage caused by salt, says, this subject was men¬ 
tioned but was not pressed. I leave it to the House to judge as to the 
extent to which it was then felt to be an urgent public grievance. In 
1930 the same gentleman moved a cut motion at the time of the budget, 

and this time he drew the attention of the Government solely to this 

particular question. On this the Finance Member, Sir George Schuster, 
gave an undertaking to look into the matter and to have a conference 
to discuss what could be done. As a result of that, the Government of 
India took steps to consult the Government of the Punjab and to en¬ 
deavour to arrange for a discussion amongst officers who had local experi¬ 
ence and were able to speak on this question. It was naturally desired 
that Eaja Ghazanfar Ali Khan should be present at that conference in 
order to press the point of view which he had put forward. There was 

some difficulty in getting that conference together, but the last thing that 

happened, I may say, was this. The Commissioner for the Division in 
which the Jhelum District is situated was then Mr. P. L. Brayne, and he 
was, unfortunately, unable to come to this meeting because he had other 
more urgent work. Eaja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, on being informed that 
Mr. Brayne was not able to attend this meeting, for some reason, chose 
to drop the whole matter. The Government of the Punjab had nominated 
and were prepared to send other officers who also had considerable fami¬ 
liarity with the question, but the Honourable Member who had moved 
the cut motion at the time of the budget was not, I suggest, sufficiently 
interested in this matter to carry on the proceedings, because a particular 
officer could not be present although officers who, in the opinion of the 
Government of the Punjab, were fully capable to discuss the matter, were 
available and could be sent. That, Sir, happened in 1930. I have no 
doubt that the Honourable gentleman who was at the back of this move¬ 
ment had very important pre-occupations between 1930 and the present 
time, but the fact remains that it was not until a few days ago that this 
subject was again raised or brought to the notice of the Government in 
any way. I do not suggest that, because this is the history of the matter 
nothing should be done. Far from it. I am only concerned to indicate 
that if this question has been previously brought before the Government 
and if it has not been proceeded with or has not led to any result, that 
is not primarily the fault of the Government. 

Coming to the merits of the subject, we have, again, in connection 
6 pm occasion, a few days ago, on which the matter 

was brought to our notice,—we have communicated with the 
Punjab Government. It is quite clear that, unless the damage done to 
these lands is a result of any carelessness or anything connected with the 
actual working of the Khewra mines, it is not primarily a matter for the 
Central Government. The fact that owing to any natural causes the local 
agricultural land is undergoing a process of deterioration is not a matter 
which directly concerns the Central Government, and although the sub¬ 
ject has not been fully investigated, we strongly incline to the opinion 
that the damage, if any, contributed by the Khewra mine itself is only a 
very small fraction of the whole damage. 

Now, what the Government of the Punjab proposes to do is to have an 
expert investigation of the matter and I suggest, that until an expert 
investigation has been made it is quite useless, with all respect to Honour¬ 
able Members of this House, for a number of Honourable Members to. 
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[Mr. A. J. Eaisman.] 

come together and talk ab6ut Find Dadan Khan or the Jhelum district or 
the Khewra mine. The question will remain at the end 'what arc you 
going to do about it*, and if you do not actually know what is happening, it 
seems to me it is going to be extremely difficult to decide what you are 
going to do about it. It has been suggested, and I am afraid that here iny 
Honourable friend. Captain Sher Muhammad Khan, showed what I might 
call the cloven hoof, that a certain amount of money should be paid to 
somebody. I am not quite clear how that is going to solve the problem or 
exactly how that comes into the picture. It is said that the Central 
Government makes a large amount of money out of the salt mines in the 
Jhelum district. Well, the Central Government can obtain salt from other 
sources and the money which the Central Government obtains has nothing 
to do with the Jhelum district. It is obtained from the consumers of salt 
by way of duty. There is no profit to Government in the manufacture of 
salt. As members of the Standing Finance Committee know, the salt is 
sold at a price which is only intended to recover the average cost of pro¬ 
duction, so that we cannot admit that the Jhelum district has a particular 
claim to receive alms from the Central Government because a certain 
amount of duty is levied on the salt mines there. Now, the suggestion 
was made that so many pies per maund—three pies per maund I think 
it was—. 

An Honourable Member: Only three pies! 

Mr. A« J# Baisman .... should be handed over to the Jhelum Dis¬ 
trict Board. By the way, I am not aware that the Jhelum District Board 
18 the owner of all this agricultural land which nas been damaged. However, 
the Jhehuu District Board ^^ill bo in the position of tertius gaudens as far 
as 1 can see. The Central Government would hand over some money, the 
local zamindars would sit on their damaged land and the Jhelum District 
Board would show a very handsome surplus! I must say thst that kind 
of financial arrangement does not seem to carry any particular equity with 
it, nor do I see how the Jhelum District Board, having got its three pies, 
would proceed to rehabilitate the land or to stop the rain from falling on the 
Salt Bange, dissolving the salt and continuing to run down to the lands 
below. Sir, I do not wish to suggest that we are unsympathetic to what has 
been happening in Bind Dadan Khan: I fcfl that it is within local 
knowledge—-I am myself not a local expert—that thi* decadence of that 
historic village is not attributable entirely to the droppings of the Salt Range 
I belicvx' that owing to the construction of the railway line which now 
passes in that locality, trade was diverted and Find Dadan Khan like many 
other places has found itself high and dry and left aside by the main 
stream of trade. One has, I believe, only to look at Find Dadan Khan to 
see that that is what is happening. It is not merely the outcroppings of salt 
or the salt of the brine carried down from the hills that has killed Find 
Dadan Khan. I was saying we are not unsympathetic. It will naturally 
be said “what do Government propose to do”? Well, Sir, we have 
addressed the Punjab Government again in this matter, and I trust, that 
the Honourable gentleman who has seized this occasion to bring it forward 
will not, in a few weeks* time, forget all about it and then say that Gov¬ 
ernment have done nothing. We have asked the Punjab Government and 
the Punjab Government have said that they are now investigating the desir- 
ability of putting an expert on special duty to ascertain the cause of 
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salinification. I suggest that when the report of that expert has been 
received then will be the time for my Honourable friend to meet with 
Members of the Government of India and to consider the facts as reported 
and to make suggestions. Might I, in this connection, point out, while I 
am on this subject, that the existence of Khewra Mines in the Jhelum dis¬ 
trict cannot be regarded as an unmixed calamity for that district. I would 
point out that we employ a few thousand miners there and that the income 
which goes into that district by way of wages and so on is probably consider¬ 
ably higher than the incomes which accrue in any comparable area in the 
neighbouring district. However, that is by the way. I merely wished to 
indicate the other side of the picture. With all sympathy for the grievances 
of the zamindars, I suggest that until we have collected facts which will 
enable us to a])])roaeh this in a practical manner it would not be suitable 
to have a committee and discuss the thing in the kind of debating society 
way in which it would naturally be discussed. For these reasons, I trust 
that the Honourable Member who has moved this motion will realise that 
Government are prepared io take up the matter in any way which is likely 
to lead to a useful result and will not press his motion. 

Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazl-i-Haq Piracha: I am very thankful to the 
Honourable Members who have supported this motion, especially Nawab 
Allah Bakhsh Khan, who, in a very clear way, explained the state of affairs 
in and about Khewra and pointed out that on account of the water mixed 
vilh salt coming out of the springs in the Salt Eange, the lands in the 
neighbourhood are damaged. This shows that some action or other must 
be taken by the Government to save the poor people of that locality. 
Mr. Eaisman has narrated the history of this case from the last 25 years. 
[ am sorry he has not been able to show what practical steps the Govern¬ 
ment took in meeting the grievances of the people of that locality. What 
was the result of those in(]uirie8 ? He has simply stated that) he has got 
a note of 14 paragraphs and has not given us the substance of it. And what 
was the result of the inquiries and what action did the Government take? 
In ray opinion, the Government Member has not satisfied me or any other 
Member of this House either I am not, therefore, prepared to withdraw 
my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Salt* be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

The motion was adopted. (Applause.) 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim); The next motion 
stands in the name of Mr. Joshi, but the Chair does not think there is 
sufficient time to take up this motion. Before the House is adjourned, the 
Chair wishes to ask the Honourable Members that, as regards the proposal 
that the 15th should be a holiday and that the 18th should be a working 
day of the Assembly, the Chair should get information as to what is the 
decision arrived at by the different Groups concerned by noon on Monday 
next; otherwise it will be difficult for the office to arrange the order papers, 
etc. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, tho 
11th March, 1086. 
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Monday, 11th March, 1935. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim') in 
the Chair 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

Mr. Girja Shankar Bajpai, C.T.E., C.B.E., M.L.A. (Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Health and Lands); and 

Mr. Alan Hubert Lloyd, C.S.I., C.T.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: 
Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Places connected by Trunk Telephones in India and in the 
Madras Presidency. 

793. *Mr. 0. N. Huthuranga Mudaliar: (aj Will Government be 
pleased to state how many places have been connected by trunk telephones 
so far in India and in the Madras Presidency? 

(b) What other places do Government contemplate connecting in India 
and in the Madras Ptesidency? 

(cj What amount of money has been spent so far on the construction 
of trunk telephones? 

(d) How much more do Government propose to spend in the future*^ 

(e) Is the installation of the trunk telephones done departmentally, or 
through contractors? If the latter, will Government be pleased to state 
who the contractors were and by whom they were appointed? 

(f) Are the wiring and other materials used purchased in India or in 
foreign countries ? If the latter, in what country ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 178 of which 19 are in the 

Madras Presidency. 

(b) 'I lay on the table a statement giving the information required by 
the Honourable Member. 

(c) Trunk telephones are provided by utilising telegraph plan to the 
fullest extent possible, the wires being thereafter utilised jointly for tele¬ 
graph and telephone purposes. It is regretted, therefore, that it io not 
possible to state the amount so far spent on the construction of trunk 
telephones. 

(d) With a rapidly expanding business of this kind it is not possible 
to say how much Government will spend on trunks in future. The cost 
of the telephone programme for 1986-86, approved by the Standing 

( 2077 ) A 
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Pinance Committee of the Legislative Assembly at their meeting of Febru¬ 
ary Ist, 1935, is estimated at about Ks. 37 lakhs of which about Bs. 20 
lakhs is on account of telephone trunks. 

(e) The installation of trunk telephones is done departmentally except in 
the case of proprietary articles in which case all the firms manufacturing 
such apparatus are invited to tender for the supply and installation of the 
plant in accordance with the Stores Purchase Rules. The firms whose 
tenders have been accepted by the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
up till now, are Messrs. Siemens Brothers (India), the Indian Radio and 
Cable Communications Company and Messrs. Standard Telephones and 
Cables, Limited. 

(f) The wiring and other materials are purchased in India. The second 
part does not, therefore, arise. 


^Htetnent nf proposed to he corinerted by Truths in the Madras Presidency before 

March, )V36. 


1. Rajahmundry. 

2. Ellore. 

3. Gudivada. 

4. Narasaravupet. 

5. Arkonam. 

6. Conjeevaram. 

7. Vollore. 

8. Bangalore. 

9. Katpadi. 

10. Cuddalore. 


11. Kumbakonam 

12. Negapatam. 

13. Virudhiinagar. 

14. Trichur. 

15. Pollachi. 

16. Mottnpalayam. 

17. TelHcherry. 

18. Cannanore. 

19. Mangalore. 

20. Salem, 


Statement of places proposed to be connected by 7 runka in other parts of India excluding the 

Madras Pt esidennj. 


1. Shahdara. 

2. Badamibagh. 

3. Tandhianwala. 

4. Tobateksingh. 

5. Gidderbaha, 

6. Jagadhri. 

7. Karnal. 

8. Shamli. 

9. Khatauli. 

10. Gurgaon. 

11. Bhiwani. 

12. Hissar. 

13. Khurja. 

14. Chandausi. 

16. Kasganj. 

16. Pihbhit. 

17. Etawah, 

18. Shahjahanpur. 

19. Sitapur. 

20. Barabanki. 

21. Gorakhpur. 

22. Balrampur. 


23. Gonda. 

24. Basti. 

25. Afirzapur. 

26. .Talpaiguri, 

27. Gaiihati. 

28. Alymonsingh. 

29. Chittagong. 

30. Jamnagar. 

31. Wadhwan. 

32. Kalol. 

33. Godhra. 

34. Petlad. 

35. Navsari. 

36. Lonavla. 

37. Naaik. 

38. Jalgaon, 

39. Dhond. 

40. Gadag. 

41. Hubli. 

42. Dharwar. 

43. Belgaum. 

44. Satara. 


Mr. B. Das: Why should not Government consider the allocation of 
capital expenditure according to the services rendered by the telegraph lines 
)fco telegraphs and telephones? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I pointed out that the telegraph wires 
are also usejl for trunk telephones. It is not possible, therefore, definitely 
to allocate the expenditure between the two branches. 
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Mr. B. Das: Why not allocate the expenditure proportionately? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Boyce: The telephone branch pays the 
telegraph branch for the ubc of the wire. That seems sufficient. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know with reference to part (f) if these 
wiring and other materials arc made in India or they are imported from 
outside and purchased in India? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think the position is that, except in 
the case of proprietary articles such as the actual telephones, the other 
apparatus, including the wires, are manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Is there no factory here which makes ’phones ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I gather not at present. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : Are Government prepared to reduce the rate 
of trunk call charges when they are making a profit from it? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: We have recently made some reduc- 
|ipn and that quite a considerable reduction. 

Mr. T, S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar: Among the companies mentioned in 

part (e), arc there any Indian companies? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Indian Radio and Cables Commu¬ 
nications Company is an Indian company and Messrs. Siemens Brothers 
have an Indian branch. 

Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: May 1 know if the introduction of 
this system is likely to be remunerative? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, undoubtedly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the profit in this direction and also 
to encourage the industries and commerce, will Government consider the 
desirability of further reducing the charges on telephone? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, Sir, as the general financial 
position of the Department admits. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar: Will the Honourable Member say 
whether the capital and management of the companies referred to in part 
(e) are Indian? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The Indian Radio and Cables Commu¬ 
nications Company is, as I have said, definitely an Indian company. I 
think it has a maioritv of Indian Directors. I have no information aa to 
the extent of capital held by Indians and others hut I should have very 
little hesitation in saying that a majoritv of the capital is held bv Indians. 

I have no particulars about the constitution of Messrs. Siemens Brothers. 

nVi 
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Delivery of Letters posted in Delhi for Madras. 

794. *Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Are Government aware 
that letters posted in Delhi for Madras are delivered on the fourth day, 
in spite of the train reaching Madras on the third day at 4-10 a.m. ? 

(b) Are Government prepared to arrange for the delivery of the letters 
in Madras on the same day? 

(c) If it is not possible, are Government prepared to consider speeding 
up the Grand Trunk Express so as to reach Madras by 3 p.m. and ar¬ 
range for delivery of letters in the evening? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor; (a) Yes. Articles posted in Delhi in time to 
catch the Grand Trunk Express train, to which the Honourable Member 
is presumably referring and which leaves Delhi station at 5-10 p.m., are 
delivered at Madras in the early morning of the fourth day. The Grand 
Trunk Express train is due to reach Madras on the third day at 4-.30 P.M. 
and not at 4-10 a.m., as stated by the Honourable Member. 

(b) As the last delivery is issued from the Madras General Post Office 
at 4 P.M. and from town sub-offices between 3-45 p m. and 4-45 p.m., it is 
not possible to make a delivery through postmen of the articles received 
by the Grand Trunk Express on the day of their, arrival. at Madras- jA 
window delivery of these mails on the day of their arrival is, however, 
being arranged. 

(c) The matter is under consideration. 

Mr. P. E. James: May I ask whether he is aware of the fact that 
there is no such thing in Madras as delivery of the post in the early morn¬ 
ing. The post is invariably delivered between 10 a.m. and 11 a.m., unless 
that is considered early morning? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: I am afraid I have not got exact information as to 
when the early morning delivery is made in Madras. If necessary, I shall 
obtain the information. 


Mr. Menon’s Report to safeguard the Indian Interests in Zanzibar. 

795 *Mr. C. N. Muthuranva Mudaliar: (a) What action do Govern¬ 
ment propose to take on Menon's Report to safeguard the Indian interests 
in Zanzibar? 

(b) Is it a fact that a few paragraphs in Menon*s Report have been 
expunged ? 

fc) If the answer to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what subjects they relate to and why they were ex¬ 
punged ? 

Mr. G. S. Ba^pai: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
statement on the subject made bv His Excellency the Governor General 
in the course of his address on 24th January. 

(b) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 
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Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Is the Honourable Member sure that 
no part of the report has been expunged ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I can give my Honourable friend an assurance based 
on personal editing of the report that not a comma or full-stop has been 
altered. 

Mr. 0. N, Muthuranga Mudaliar: Was the report submitted to the 
Government of India or to the Secretary of State in the first instance? 

Mr. Q. S. Bajpai: The report was made to the Government of India 
who deputed the officer to Zanzibar 

Mr. B. Bas: May I inquire if any further progress has been made since 
His Excellency made his statement in this House? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai; The position now has developed to this extent that 
we have now received not merely the comments of the Resident at 
Zanzibar, but also the comments of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
We hope to he able to conyene a meeting of the Standing Emigration Com¬ 
mittee on the 18th or 19th of this month to reyiew the whole problem and 
adyise us ns to what the nature of our representations to the Colonial 
Office should he. 

Mr. B. Bas: May T innuire also if Government have applied pressure on 
the Colonial Secretary; that Indian opinion feels very strongly on the 
Zanzibar question and the Colonial Secretary must take strong action? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The pressure of Indian opinion and the arguments 
of the Government of India is being consistently applied on the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

Br. T. S. S. Hajan: Have the Oovernment of India received any reply 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is what I said just now that we received 
a reply from the Secretary of State for the Colonies recently and are 
considering it. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have the Colonial Government been asked to stay 
their hands, and not to carry out this policy till the Government of India 
make their representations? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: When the legislation was passed in July, we made a 
representation to the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the effect that 
no action be taken until the representations of the Government of India 
have been considered, but unfortunately that was not acceded to by the 
Colonial Office. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Will the Government of India renew their e.ffort9 
in that direction, and see that the hands 6i the Colonial Office are stayed, 
till they have considered the Government of India’s representations? 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: From the practical point of view, the question now 
is not of inimediato importance, because the operations of the Clove 
Growers’ Association relates to the clove crop and the last crop is already 
on the market. The next crop docs not come on the market until July. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: In the meantime, will the Government of India take 
necessary steps to protect the interests of Indians before the next crop 
comes on? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have informed my Honourable friend that we 
propose to convene a meeting of the Standing 'Emigration Committee within 
the next few days with a view to formulating our representation. 

Maulana Shaukat All: Mav I ask if the Government of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and the people there have been consulted in this connection ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: It is the Legislative Council of Zanzibar which passed 
the decrees. 


Effects at tsb Floods ik the Distmots of Nowgong and Sylhbt. 

796. *Mr. Basanta Kumar Das: (a) Were the Government of India 
made aware by the Government of Assam of the effects of the floods in the 
districts of Nowgong and Svlhet during the last rains? If so, did Gov¬ 
ernment receive, and are they still receiving, reports from time to time 
from the Government of Assam about the nature of the distress of the 
people caused by the said floods and also about the measures the said Gov¬ 
ernment took for relieving the distress of the people? 

(b) Have Government been made aware of by the Assam Government 
that acute distress is still prevailing in the flood-stricken areas and specialty 
in the Habiganj Sub-division? 

(c) Have Government been made aware by the Assam Government 
that there were reports of some deaths from starvation in the Sunamganj> 
Sadar and Habiganj sub-divisions of the district of Sylhet? 

(d) Did Government of Assam apply to the Government of India for 
financial assistance for the relief of the distress of the flood-stricken people 
of Nowgong and Svlhet? If so, will Government please state the extent 
of the financial assistance, if any, granted to the Government of Assam by 
the Government of India? 

(e) Are Government aware that the Government of 

accept the survey reports of the various non-official relief organisations 
about the extent of the distress of the people due to floods, and are Gov¬ 
ernment aware that there was a general complaint published in the news¬ 
papers of Calcutta and of Assam that the Government of Assam minimised 
the effects of the floods in Nowgong and Sylhet and that the relief that w^as 
granted to the people was very inadequate? If so, are Government pre¬ 
pared to make an enquiry into this complaint? 

(f) Did the Government of Assam get any grant from the Government 
of India out of the Famine insurance Fund in the years 1929 and 1934? 
if so, what was the sum received in each of these two years by the said 
Government? 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai; (a), (b), (c) and (e). The Honourable Member is 
referred to the answer given to Mr- Abdul Matin Cliaudhury s short 
notice question on the 23rd July, 1934. The main piece of information 
received by the Government of India since has been that Ks. 49,000 was 
sanctioned for gratuitous relief in Nowgong and Ifts. 30,000 in Sylhet, that 
construction of roads at a total estimated cost of Rs. 35,000 was taken up 
in Nowgong as a means of relief to the able-bodied, and that money wad 
also placed at the disposal of Deputy Commissioners for distribution in 
agricultural loans, but the amount required for the purpose is not known. 

(d) The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative. 
The second part does not arise. 

(f) Famine relief being a provincial subject, the Government of India 
do not maintain any famine insurance fund. 

Mr. Basanta Kitniar Dad: With regard to (b), are Government aware 
of any distress now prevailing in the district of Sylhet? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I have already informed my Honourable friend that 
We have had no further report from the Government of Assam as regards 
the prevalence of distress. The only report that we have had is as 
Regards the steps taken to continue the relief work which was started in 
^July. 

Prof. 1^. O. Ranga: In what circumstances and subject to what rules- 
do the Government of India come to the rescue of the Local Governments 
in times of such local distress? 

Mr. a. 9. Bajpai: The rule of necessity, I take it, Sir. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: Who manages the Famine Insurance Trust? 

Mr. a, S. Baji )ai: I have informed the House that as famine relief 
is a provincial subject, the Government of India do not maintain any 
famine insurance fund. There is a people s famine fund which is an 
Entirely separate and independent organisation, and that organisation did 
make a grant of lakhs of rupees to the Government of Assam for this 
particular distress. 

Prdl. B, Cf. Ran|[ai: Do th^ Govemrnent of India pay alriything to that 
trti^rt? 

Mt. ilSaJpai: ^ir'; tli6 Government of India do not pay any 

money to that trust. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Have the Government of India any 
votee in' the managemtot of that trust? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Not as the Government of India. 

Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi. ; Have the Government of India received any 
report regarding the state of crops in the affected areas now after the flood ? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: No, Sir; we have not had any recent report as regards 
the state of OropH m the. eJhoted areas* but if my BonouraWe friend would 
like to have informationr <m the subject,. I will obtain it. 
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Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi: Are loans granted to the people whose crops aiid 
households have been damaged by the floods? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Government of Assam at the time sanctioned 
something like a lakh of rupees for the grant of loans to the raiyats for 
purchase of seed and for purchase of cattle. Their estimate was that they 
anight have to spend as much as four lakhs. What actually they have 
spent I am not in a position to say. 

I 

Rbpobt op the Assam Flood Enquiry Committee. 

797. ^Mr, Basanta Kumar Das: (a) Bid Government receive anv copy 
of the report of the Assam Flood Enquiry Committee that was appointed 
in pursuance of a resolution of the Assam Legislative Council in its 
September Session of 1929? 

(b) Tr it not a fact that one of the main points of enquiry was how 
far the railway alignment of the Sylhet-Kulaura 13ranch of the Assam 
Bengal Railway was responsible for the inundation ot a considerable tract 
of land between Fenchuganj and Sylhet town during rains, causing every 
year a failure of crops in that area? If so, will Government be pleased 
to state what were the findings and recommendations of the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee on that point? 

(c) Did the Assam Bengal Railway Company take any action in carry¬ 
ing out the recommendations of the Enquiry Committee on the said point? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state when and how these recom¬ 
mendations were given effect to by the Assam Bengal Railway ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to enquire if the railway alignment 
between Sylhet and Fenchuganj is still the cause of the failure of paddy 
crops in a considerable area of land between Fenchuganj and Sylhet? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. It was one of the points of enquiry; but the contention that 
a failure of crops was caused every year does not appear to have been 
generally accepted. The Committee agreed that the provision of more 
(Waterwavs in the bank, along the section Fenchuganj to mile 236, was a 
matter for further examination and that additional openings should be 
given to drain the area round about miles 230-232 of the Kulaura-Sylhet 
Branch, the size of the openings required to be worked out after a detailed 
/examination. 

(c) I will obtain the information required from the Assam Bengal Rail¬ 
way and shall lay a statement on the table when it is received. 

(d) Government have no reason to believe that this is the case, but are 
making enquiries. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das: How long will the railway take to open up 
further passages for water? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I have called for the information from the Assam Bengal 
Railway. I have not got it at the present moment. 
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Mr. B. Das: With reference to part (b), will the Honourable Member 
kindly state whether he did or did not accept the finding that railway 
alignment was not responsible for the floods? And does the Honourable 
Member bear in mind the report of one of the former Railway Chief 
Engineers, Mr. Eallia Ram that railway embankments are responsible for 
a good deal of floods in Bengal, Assam and Orissa? 

Mr. P, R. Ran : I do not remember to have seen any statement from the 
Chief Engineer wliom my Honourable friend quotes to that effect. 

Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi: Are Government Takinir anv steps to have more 
waterways on the Assam Bengal Railway on the Nowgong section and 
between Chaparmukh and Silghat stations, because that is the part most 
affected on account of there being no waterways? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I shall call for a report from the Assam Bengal Railway 
on that point also. 

ClROULARS ISSUED TO LoOAL GoVFBNMENTS REGARDING ToURS OF DISTRICT 

Officers. 

798. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will the Honourable the Home Member be 
pleased to state: 

(a) whether nnv circular to the Local Governments, asking them 

to impress on District Officers the need for touring in the 
districts, specially in ont of the way places, was issued by 
the Government of India from the year 1981 to the end of 
1984, except the circular referring to Mahatma Gandhi's 
Village Industries Association; 

(b) if so, the date or dates of such circular or circulars; and 

(o) whether it is not a fact that the above mentioned circular was 
the only circular on this matter issued in recent years by the 
Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a), (b) and (c). I cannot trace any 
letter to Local Governments dealing specifically with the question of 
touring by district officers. But the necessity of'effective touring nos, so 
far as I am aware, been frequently impressed upon district officers by the 
Local Governments, and such instructions have the full support of the 
■Government of India. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; May I take it, therefore, that, so far as the Govern¬ 
ment of India are concerned, this is the very first circular on this matter? 

Honourable Sir Henry Cralk; I said I cannot trace any letter, but 
letters are not tabulated under the heading of “Tonring”, and so possibly 
there mav have been some letter which I have been unable to trace. But 
anyhow I have not traced any letter smoe the date mentioned in the 
question, that is, 1931. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Therefore, may I take it that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statement about forming the Village Industries Association was the first 
occasion, to the best of the Honourable Member’s knowledge, on which 
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the Government of India issued a circular, asking the Local Governments 
to direct their officers to go to out-of-the-way places, and get into contact 
with the villagers in those places? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: As I explained, Local Governments 

have frequently impressed upon their officers the necessity of touring. The 
question of touring by district officers is a matter mainly for the I#ocal 
Government. 

Prof. N. O. Panga: Are the Government of India aware of the fact that 
a Minister of the Madras Government, Diwan Bahadur Kumaraswami 
Reddiar, has stated in a speech of his that he has already issued the 
necessary instructions to all the local officers and District Collectors that 
effect should be given to this Hallett circular? ; 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No, I am not aware of that. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga; Will the Honourable Member make inquiries and 
ascertain if it is a fact or not^ 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Yes, I will. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Mav I take it, therefore, that so far as the Govern¬ 
ment of India can give any information to the House now on the materials 
with them, but for the one about Mahatma Gandhi's forming this Village 
Industries Association, there is no other circular? 

ifr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) That question haa 
been answered. 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: Do the Government of India propose .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Rahim): Next question. 


Impobt of Japanese Tiles into India. 

799 .^Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will the Honourable the Commerce Mem^ 
feer be pleased to state; 

(a) whether any Japanese tiles have been imported into India up to 
date since the begintifng of last year; 
fb) if so, the prices of such tiles compared with Indian tiles; and 
(c) whether Government propose to take any action in th^ matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) to (c). Information is behoig 
collected and will be laid on the table in due course. Government will 
also review the position in the light of that infonniitibn. 

S. Satyanturtl: When? 

The HoBOtrUUe Sir JoSe^' Bhd^o: As Ekton as it is received. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurtt: Will it be before the danger to the tile industry 
becomes serious? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not aware that there is any 
danger at the present moment to the tile industry. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has the Honourable the Commerce Member 
examined any materials, before coming to that conclusion? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I can reply definitely to the 
Honourable Member and tell him that, to the best of my recollection, we 
have received no representations on that point. 

Prof. N. €1. Ranga: Hav^‘ the Government of India received anv report 
from the Madras Government regarding the imports of Japanese tiles? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Not to the best of my recollection. 


Non-Reoognition of the Entrance Examination of the Indian Women^s 

University, Poona. 

800. ♦Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Nagpur University submitted to the Government of India 
for sanction any recommendation for the recognition of the Entrance 
Examination of the S. N. D. T. Indian Women's University, Poona, as 
e<5(tilv^!ent to the Central Provinces High School Certificate Examination? 

(b'^ Is it a fact that the Academic Council and the Executive Council 
were unanimous in making the above recommendation? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to inform this House whether the 
above recommendation is approved by the Government of India? If not, 
why not? 

(d) Are Government aware of the fact that the rejection of the above 
recommendation will virtually result in the denial of collegiate education 
to a considerable number of girls in Central Provinces and Berar, who 
are studying in the High Schools affiliated to the above S. N. D, T. Indian 
University and thus adversely affect the progress of higher education of 
girls in the Central Provinces and Berar? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether in the interest of the 
cause of female education, they propose to reconsider the question, 
in the case the above recommendation has already been rejected by them ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) The recommendation of the Nagpur University was not accepted 
by the Government of India as the “Entrance" examination of the Indian 
Women's University, Poona, is not recognised either by ^he Government 
or iBombajr or by the Bombay University as equivalent to the Matriculation 
Examination of the Bpmbay University. In fact the standard is said to 
be lower than that of the Bombay Matricualtion Examination. 
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(d) If girls in the schools in question desire to proceed to the Nagpur 
University, the authorities of the schools are at liberty to seek association 
with the appropriate authority in the Central Provinces. 

(e) For the reasons mentioned in reply to part (c) above, Government 
regret their inability to re-consider the question. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: The Central Provinces High School Certificate Exam¬ 
ination is equivalent to the Entrance Examination of the S. N. D. T. 
Indian Women’s University, is the conclusion of the Nagpur University* 
May I ask, on what ground does the Honourable Member challenge that 
conclusion ? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Honourable Member might be interested to hear 
thart on receipt of the communication of the Government of the Central 
Provinces, which was against acceptance of the recommendation of the 
Nagpur University, the Government of India asked for a copy of the deli¬ 
berations of the academic body concerned. They found that the academic 
body concerned had agreed to accept the Entrance Examination of the 
University mentioned as equivalent to the Matriculation or the highest 
standard examination of the Nagpur University on the statement of the 
University authorities in Poona that the Government of Bombay accepted 
the Mairicuhrtion Examination as equivalent to theirs: then an inquiry was 
made from the Bombay University, and they said it is not so: on the 
contrary, the Entrance Examination of the University is definitely on a 
lower standard. 


Mr. M. S. Aney: Is it not a fact that the Entrance Examination of the 
Indian Women’s University at Poona has been recognised for certain pur¬ 
poses as equivalent to the Matriculation Examination, for example, for the 
purpose of admitting candidates to the Secondary Teacher’s Examination 
in Bombay ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: On that point also we made an inquiry from the 
Government of Bombay, and the report of the Director of Public Instruction 
was that only in individual cases had permission been given for appearing 
art this examination, and that generally the standard was not accepted as 
equivalent. 

Mr, M. S. Aney: Have the Government of India sent for the curriculum 
of studies of both these examinations and compared them ? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Government of India have information aa regards 
the curricula of those examinations: but my Honourable friend will agree 
that it is not merely on the paper examination of subjects that one can 
decide whether the standards are equivalent or not. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Do the Government of India mean to say that those 
who were responsible for the decision of the Nagpur University were not 
competent to come to any conclusions on this point? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I am not submitting that at all. What I am sub¬ 
mitting is that the University of Nagpur came to what we consider to be 
a wrong conclusion based on incomplete information. 
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Mr. M. S. Aney: Was thafe the sole reason or one of the reasons? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: No: that is the sole reason: we are merely concerned 
with the equivalence of educational standards: there is-absolutely no other 
consideration present in the mind of the Government at all, and if this 
University can satisfy the University of Bombay of the equivalence of ita 
standards, I can assure my Honourable friend that we will reconsider the 
matter. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Is it not a fact that Government have got a certain 
bias or prejudice against a non-statutory body? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Is not that fact mentioned in its letter to the Nagpur 
University ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: We have not said in our letter to the University of 
Nagpur or, for that matter, to anybody, that because this University is 
a non-statutory University, therefore we are not going to recognise its 
examination as equivalent to other University examinations. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Will the Government of India be pleased to publish 
the whole of the letter addressed to the Nagpur University on this point? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I shall consider that suggestion, certainly. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I take it that the Government of India, there¬ 
fore, have not examined the equivalence of the standards of these examina¬ 
tions of the Women’s University and the Central Provinces High School 
Certificate Examination ? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai; The Government of India have no machinery for the 
purpose of examining the equivalence of standards—they can send down 
the Educational Commissioner to attend the examinations and then report 
to them; but it seems to be an unnecessary procedure in this particular 
case, because it is open to the University in Poona to get recognition by the 
University of Bombay. 

BCr. S, Satyamurti. But what about the Nagpur University ? Why 's 
not the Nagpur University allowed to set its own standards of admission? 
What are the reasons on which the Government of India have interfered 
with the academic freedom of the Nagpur University, which has agreed to 
accept this exarmination ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: We are not in any way disputing the freedom of the 
Nagpur University to determine its own standards of examination- but 
as I have already explained to this House, our opinion is that in this 
particular case the Nagpur University had incomplete information. It was 
told that the University of Bombay and the Government of Bombay had 
accepted the entrance examination as equivalent to the Matriculation 
Examination; on the other hand, the report of the Government of Bombav 
IS that neither they nor the University of Bombay had accepted it as 
equivalent. 
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Hr. M. S. Aney; May I ask whether, on receiving information from the 
Bombay Government and the Bombay University, they referred this point 
to the Nagpur University once more for their explanation, before they came 
to their conclusions ? 

Mr. Q-. S. Bajpai: It was not necessary to refer that letter to the Uni¬ 
versity of Nagpur. The Government of India, on the basis of material 
facts before them, came to the conclusion, and they reported that conclu¬ 
sion to the University of Nagpur. There is nothing to prevent the Nagpur 
University from approaching the Government of India again. 

Franchise for Non-Ceylonese Residents in Ceylon, 

801. *Mr. Sri Prakasa: Will Govemment be pleased to state w'hether 
it is a fact that in the case of non-Ceylonese residents in Ceylon, the 
franchise is limited by the application of (i) a literacy test, as a result of 
which proficicney in Indian vernaculars (barring Tamil which is recog¬ 
nised as a vernacular of Oylon) does not qualify one for the vote, while a 
smattering of English does, and (ii) an income test which nearly 96 per 
cent, of the Indians in Ceylon are unable to satisfy? 

Mr, G, S, Bajpai: No, Sir. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Have Government taken any action on the Resolution 
parssed by this Assembly in 1930 on the motion of Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kunzru ? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: As a matter of fact, it was in consequence of the 
action taken by the Government of India on the Resolution passed by this 
House that the Secretary of State for the Colonies revised the original 
terms of the Order in Council so as to make five years' residence with 
declaration of intention to reside in the Island sufficient for eligibility for 
the vote, 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: What about the literacy test? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: This is only an alternative test: that is to say, for 
those people who do not qualify residentially they may seek election under 
this. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Am I to understand that people who 
do not reside there for five years but who are literate are eligible for votes? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: There are two qualifications—they are alternative to 
each other. One is the residential qualification: five years’ residence and 
intention to continue to reside in the island permanently or indefinitely. 
The other is the possession of a literacy qualification coupled with a pro¬ 
perty qualification. These are the two qualifications. 

Mr. T. S, Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Even if they do not reside? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is so. 
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Prof. K. 0. Banga: Regarding the literacy qualification, is it not a fact 
that there are a large number of Telugus in Ceylon and they do not have 
the advantage of satisfying this literacy test, as the only recognised verna¬ 
cular of Ceylon is Tamil? 


Xr» S. Bajpai! We have had no representations on that subject from 
anybody in Ceylon. 


Mr. Pri Praka^: May I know, Sir, if the income test is the same for 
the Ceylonese as it is for Indians ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: It is a general test; it applies to everybody equally. 
DiacHABas or Ikdians in Cbylon. 

802. *Mr, Sri Prakasa: (a) Is it a fact that a certain Ceylon Local' 
Board discharged without grant of pension or gratuity, 180 Indians who 
had been employed under it for a considerable length of time, and that 
other cases of the same nature have happened not only in Local Boards 
but m other departments of Government as well? 

(b) Is it a fact that representations were made to the Director of Educa¬ 
tion in 1931 on behalf of some Indian teachers against an Assistant Inspect¬ 
or of Schools who had shown pronounced anti-Indian bias, and that no 
enquiry was held? 

(c) How many Indian teachers employed in Ceylon have had to leave 
service since 1930? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) In 1931 the Urban District Council, Moratuwa, 
decided as a measure of economy, to have the work of scavenging and 
road-sweeping done on contract and as a result discharged 180 labourers. 
They were not given any gratuity because they were not eligible for it. 
Government are not aware of any other case of that nature. 

(b) In 1980, representations were made to the Agent of the Government 
of India in Ceylon alleging that a District Inspector of Schools had shown 
bias against certain Indian teachers employed at Jaffna, which were brought 
to the notice of the Government of Ceylon. The Director of Education en¬ 
quired into the allegation and found it groundless. The Government of 
India are not aware whether any representations were also made to the 
Director of Education direct. 

(c) Government have no information; but have made inquiries. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the person who was asked to 
inquire was the same person against whom allegations were made ? I have 
the facts before me. 

Mr. Q. S. Bajpai: Well, Sir, I have no further information that I can 
give to the House. If my Honourable friend is in possession of any facts 
which give rise to the thought that the inquiry was incomplete, I shall be 
glad to communicate the facts to the Agent of the Government of India 
in Ceylon for such action as he may desire to take. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: Will the Honourable Member try and ascertain the 
number of Indian teachers employed in Ceylon who have had to Ipave that 
aervioa in 1980? 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Well, Sir, I can assure my friend that if any attempt 
at racial displacement of any section of Indian teachers or others had been 
attempted, the Agent in Ceylon would have brought the matter at once to 
the notice of the Government of India. 

Disqualifioation of Indlans fob Competition fob Sbbvicb3 in obrtain 

FOBEIGN COUNTBIES. 

803. *Mr. Sri Prakasa: Is it a fact that Canadians, Australians, South 
Africans, Ceylonese, etc., can compete for the Indian Civil Service, and 
that Indians cannot compete for their services or get any other equal 
rights ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Canadians, Australians, South Afri¬ 
cans, and Ceylonese, in common with other British subjects, can compete 
for the Indian Civil. Service in London. As regards the admission of In¬ 
dians to the Ceylon Civil Service, I would invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to my reply to Mr. Samuel Aaron’s question No. 456 on the 22nd 
February. So far as the Government of India are arware, there is no statu¬ 
tory bar to the appointment of lawfully resident Indians to the civil services 
of the dominions mentioned. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: May I know, Sir, if there are any 
Indians in the Civil Service of other Dominions ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Not so far as I am aware. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Will the Honourable Member kind¬ 
ly read the answer to Mr. Samuel Aaron’s question? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: It was answered only a few days ago, 
but the relevant portion was this. I was asked: 

“Do Governmeat propose to consider the advisability of addressing the Government 
of Ceylon for granting reciprocal rights to Indians ih this regard?” 

My reply was: 

“The question of asking the Government of Ceylon to reconsider their policy in 
this matter was fully examined some years ago, and the conclusion reached was that 
it was very doubtful if any useful purpose would be served by such an attempt. I 
may add, however, that the question of the exclusion of the Ceylonese from the 
Indian Civil Service under the new Constitution is under discussion wuth the Secretary 
of State.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): The Chair would 
point out to the House that when an answer was given to the House only a 
few days ago, it is sheer waste of time of the House to ask the Honour¬ 
able Government Member to repeat the answer. 

Disqualification of Indians to get Cbown Lands in Ceylon. 

804. *Mr. Sri Prakasa: Is it a fact that owing to recent legislation, 
Indians cannot get Crown lands in Ceylon? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the answer given by me to Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury's question 
No. 1 on the 6th February, 1935. 

Safbguabding the Intbbbsts of Indian Emigbants to Ceylon, 

805. *Mr. Sri Prakasa: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the debate in the Ceylon State Council on December 18, 1934 and. 
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if so, do Government propose to take any steps to safeguard the interests 
of Indian emigrants to Ceylon V 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I would refer the Honourable Member to the replies 
given by me to Professor N. G. Hangars question No. 428 and Mr. Samuel 
Aaron’s question No. 457, on the 22nd February. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Ha® any reply been received from the Colonial Sec¬ 
retary to the representations made by the Government of India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No occasion has arisen for any representation on this 
question to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Employment of Women in Govbbnment of India Departments. 

806. *Mr. Sri Prakasa: (a) Will Government please state in what 
departments and for what kinds of work they employ women? 

(b) Is then* a bar for the employment of a married woman in any of 
these ? 

(c) If not; are Government prepared to see that married women are 
employe'! for lesser number of hours than others and are given proper 
leave, with full pa\, for sufficient periods at times of confinement? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) I presume that the Honourable 
Member’s question refers to the Departments of the Government of India 
Secretariat. If so, ladies are generally employed as clerks, and sometimes 
as stenographers. 

(b) There is no bar to the employment of married lady clerks on the 
civil side of the Secretariat, but in Army and Eoyal Air Force Headquarters 
it is the rule that lady clerks should resign on marriage. 

(c) Government do not consider it necessary to reduce the number of 
working hours for married lady clerks. The contingency contemplated by 
the Honourable Member is provided for in the rules under which maternity 
leave on full pay is admissible up to a period of three months, and learve 
of any other kind may be taken in continuation thereof on production of a 
medical certificate. 

Mr, Sri Prakasa: What about the women employed in the Telephone De¬ 
partment ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: There is no bar against the employ¬ 
ment of married women in the Telephone Department; there is, in the 
Telegraph Department. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: What about parts (b) and (c) of my question as re¬ 
gards women employed in the Telephone Department? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should require notice of that ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Notice has already been given. 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: No, Sir; I said I presumed that my 

Honourable friend s question related to the Departments of the Government 
of India Seerc'tariat, and my answer only covered the women employed 
in the Secretariat. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: I did not mention the Secretariat at all. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Then, you should have asked the 
question to the Department concerned. 

Mr, M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Why is this discrimination made? 
Are not married women allowed to continue as clerks in the Royal Air 
Force ? 

Mr. Q*. R. F. Tottenham: I have explained before that both in the Army 
Headquarters and in the Royal Air Force, the view held is that when these 
lady clerks get married, they have other interests which occupy their minds 
to the exclusion of official matters. 


Censoring of Private Correspondence. 

807. ♦Mr. Sri Prakasa: (a) Will Government please state on what 
principle they censor private correspondence? 

(b) Arc Government aware that in the process of censorship, large 
numbers of letters get inordinately delayed or even lost or are put in 
wrong envelopes? 

(c) Arc Government aware that the regumming after censorship is so 
clumsy that letters have to be torn out of their envelopes? 

(d) Are Government prepared to offer any relief to those who may feel 
that they are being unnecessarily harassed and wronged by the censorship 
on their correspondence? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) T would refer the Honourable 
Member to the provisions of section 26 of the Office Act which pro¬ 
vides for the interception of correspondence. 

(b) and (c). No. 

fd) Does not arise. 

Prol. N. G. Ranga: Is the Honourable Member aware that the con’es- 
pondence of a large number of Honourable Members of this House is tam¬ 
pered with by the postal authorities and the police? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: No, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What are the principles on which the Government 
are now enforcing the sections of the Indian Post Office Act in respect of 
censoring correspondence ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the provisions of the Act itself. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: I want to know how it is being worked, for instance, 
in respect of the correspondence of Members connected with the Indian 
National Congress ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: T am not prepared in the public in¬ 
terest to disclose any further information on the subject. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is there any censoring at all being done? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I have nothing to add. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: Is the Honourable Member aware that the 
<2orrosponderico of certain HonouraVjle Members of this House is censored at 
the Delhi Post Office ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: No, Sir; I am not aware of it. 

Pandit (Jovind Ballabh Pant: Will Government make an inquiry into 
the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I have said. Sir, that I am not pre¬ 
pared to disclose any further information regarding the working of the 
provisions of certain sections of the Post Office Act. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: I am not asking for any disclosure to be 
made. My question is whether Government will be pleased to make an 
inquiry into the matter as to whether the correspondence of any Honour¬ 
able Member of this House is tampered with by the Censor? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No, Sir. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: May I know if the Home Member’s 
^correspondence also is censored ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Possibly. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Will Government be pleased to instruct the post offices 
to regum the letters that they censor, more properly than they do now? 
It is very hard to pull these letters out. I can lay a number of those 
letters on the table if the Honourable Member wants. 

(No answer.) 

Import of Wheat in India. 

808. ’^Mr, Sri Prakasa: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the figures regarding imports of wheat in India during the period 
April, 1934 to January 1935, as published in the Indian Trade Journal of 
February 14, 1935? 

(b) Is it a fact that Calcutta imported 2,968 and Bombay 4,464 tons of 
foreign wheat during that period? If so, what was the protective duty 
realised on this ? If anything has been realised, how is it that under the 
Indian Customs Revenue Return up to the Slst January, 1935, published 

»a 
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in the Indian Trade Jov/rnal of February 14, there is no mention of the 
realisation of any income from this source ? 

(c) What quantity, if any, was exported out of this to cover the terms 
of tlie Finance Department (Central Kevenue) Notification No. 14, datett 
April 9, 1932? If it is true that Calcutta exported only 141 tons during, 
this period, why was protective duty not realised on the balance ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the duration of protective rate of duty ends on 
March 1, 1935? If so, do Government propose to bring in a Bill to» 
continue that or any enhanced duty on foreign wheat ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yea. 

(b) The reply to the first portion is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second portion, no duty has been realised. The entire quantity imported 
into Calcutta was passed free under the Finance Department Notification 
No. 14, dated the 9tli April, 1932. Of the 4,464 tons of wheat imported 
into Bombay, 1,068 tons were allowed free entry under this Notification 
and the balance is still lying in bond. The reply to the last portion does 
not, therefore, arise. 

(c) Information regarding the first portion of this part is being obtained 
and will be supplied to the House in due course As regards the second 
portion, iho figure of 141 tons mentioned by the Honourable Member re¬ 
presents Indian wheat and not wheat flour exported from India. 

(d) The present operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act is up to the 
Slst March, 1935. The question whether it should be extended is under 
consideration. 

Mr. Sri Frakasa: How long will Government lake to consider this matter? 
There are not lUimy days left now ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The consideration is almost com¬ 
plete. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: When do Government expect to reach a decision 
regarding the extension of the import duty on wheat? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have already given a reply to that 
question in aniswer to my Honourable friend, Mr. Sri Prakasa. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: What is the result of the considera- 
tion ? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Is it not a fact that Government have already 
granted protection to wheat? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend knows that 
there is an import duty on wheat and it extends up to the 81st March this 
year. 

Seth HaJI Abdoola Haroon: May I know whether Government will en¬ 
hance the import duty on wheat, or do they propose to have an excise duty 
on wheat just as they have arn excise duty on sugar? 
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An Honourable Member: Do you want an excise duty ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am afraid I cannot follow my 
Honourable friend at all. 


Selection Grade Posts abolished or converted into Time-Scale 
Appointments in the Post Offices and the Railway Mail Service. 

809. *Mr. V. V. Giri: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of the selection grad(i posts in each designation that were abolished 
or converted into time-scale appointments in each designation in the Post 
Ofiiee and Railway Mail Service up to the 31st December, 1934? 

(b) Was the abolition or conversion effected in accordance with any 
^xed tests? If so, what tests? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state how many additional selection 
grade posts were sanc.tionod and in what offices according to requirements 
during the period from the Ist April, 1932 to the 31st December, 1934? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Tnformartion has been called for and 
a reply will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 


Appointments retrenched in certain Cadres of the Posts and 

Telegraphs Department. 

810. *Mr. V. V, Giri: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing, Circle by Circle, the number of appointments 
retrenched in each of the following cadres since the commencement of the 
retrenchment operations up to the Slst December, 1934: 

fi) ordinary time-scale clerks and sorters; 

(ii) Lower Division clerks and sorters; 

^iii) Postmen; 

'(iv) Village Postmen; 

>(v) Overseer Postmen; 

‘(vi) Runners; 

(vii) Packers; 

{viii) Mailguards; and 
»(ix) Van peons? 

(b) Has the retrenchment in the cadres of Postal clerks and sorters 
been regulated according to the standards laid down in the Bewoor Time- 
tests ? If so, will Government please state if additional staff is also sanc¬ 
tioned in the Post Office and Railway Mail Service if justified by those 
standards? If not, what agreement is made to make up the shortage of 
etaff caused by the one-sided application of the Bewoor Time-test for the 
^purpose of retrenchment only ? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) Government regret that they are 
-unable to furnish the information as Ite cbDection would involve an undue 
^xpenditulje of thne and labour. 
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(b) The standards laid down in the Bewoor Time Test M^ere used as 
guides for determining the ieductions justified in the strength of an office 
or establishment As regards additions to staff, Heads of Circles were order¬ 
ed to make a careful review of the work and actual conditions in each case 
and if they were satisfied that additional staff was necessary for any office 
or establishment they were authorised to transfer to that office or establish¬ 
ment posts found to be surplus elsewhere. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai; May I know if the retrenchment in the Postal 
Department has stopped or it is still going on? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think there is a question on that 
later on the paper. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: Is it not a fact that as many as 1,500 postmasters 
have been retrenched because of the abolition of the village branch post 
offices ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T am sorry I cannot give my Honour¬ 
able friend definite figures on that point. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Do Government propose to increase the number of 
village post offices ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That question does 
not arise. 


Selection Grade Appointments in the Post Offices and the Railway 

Mail Service. 

811. ♦Mr. V, V. Giri: (a) Will Government please state the total 
number of selection grade appointments in the Post Office and Railway 
Mail Service ? ^ 

(b) What is the percentage cl such appointments as compared with 
the lefal number of • 

(i) clerical appointments both in the ordinary and lower division* 

time-scales, and 

(ii) sorters’ appointments both in the ordinary and lower division. 

time-scales ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information has been called for and* 
will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 


Report op the Postal ENQuray CoMMirTBS. 

812. *Mr. V. V. Giri; (a) Will Government be pleased to state when 
the Report of the Postal Enquiry Committee will be published? 

(b) Will Government please place on the table a brief summary of the 
recommendations of the Committee pending publication of the fulS 
Report? If not, why not? 
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(c) In view of the assurance given by the Honourable Member for 
Industries and Labour in liis 8])ecch on the floor of this House on the 
10th March, 1934, will the report of the Committee, when published, be 
examined by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs in close 
consultation with the All-India (including Burma) Postal and Baihvay 
Mail Service Union and other recognised Service Unions, most affected 
by the recommendations made therein*/ If not, why not, and what proce¬ 
dure do Government propose to follow? 

(d) Do Government propose to give an opportunity to this House to 
discuss the recommendations made by the Committee before arriving at 
any final decisions on them ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) It is not the intention of Govern¬ 
ment that copies of the report should be made available for purchase by 
members of the public, if this is what the Honourable Member means by 
the term “published”. 

(b) The report is now being printed and as soon as printed copies are 
available, copies will be placed in the Library of the House. In the circum¬ 
stances Government do not consider it necessary to accept the Honourable 
Member’s suggestion. 

{(*) Government understand that the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs will supply a copy of the report, when printed, to the All-India 
(including Burma) Postal and Hallway Mail Service Union and other recog¬ 
nised service Unions, the members of which may be affected by tLo recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee, and will await their views for a reasonable 
period before submitting to Government his views on those recommenda¬ 
tions. The latter part of the question does not arise. 

(d) The Committee was a departmental committee and its repoit is of 
a highly technical character. For these reasons Government do not con¬ 
sider that any useful purpose would be served by a formal discussion of 
the report in this House. It will, however, be open to any Honourable 
Member to call the attention of Government or of this House to any parti¬ 
cular recommendation of the report in the usual way. 

Mr. V. V. Giri: Will Government be pleased to place it before the 
Standing Finance Committee before passing final orders? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. I hardly think that the Stand¬ 
ing Finance Committee would be a suitable body for a discussion of this 
report. I may point out to my Honourable friend that we now have a 
Posts and Telegraphs Advisory Committee, and if the Government of India 
pass orders or propose to pass orders vitally affecting the interests of the 
staff, that is the Committee which they would naturally consult. 

Mr. V. V. Girl: Then, does the Honourable Member propose to place it 
before the Posts and Telegraphs Advisory Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: As T said, If we find that we propose 
to pass any orders vitally affecting the interests of the staff, we should 
c'ertainly "j^lace the matter before that Committee. Tn anv case. T think 
it is but natural that we should di8cuss‘ with that Committee what we 
proposes'to do before any orders are definitely promulj^ted. 
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Retrenchment Concessions in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 

813. *Mr. V. V. Giri: (a) Will Government be pleased to state why 
the retrenchment concessions were continued in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, while they were withdrawn from other Departments after 
the 81st March, 1934? 

(b) Do Government propose to continue the concessions in the Posts 
and Tele^raplis Department beyond March 81, 1935? If so, what are the 
reasons? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Ectrenchment concession in the 
Posts and Telee^raphs Department were extended up to the 31 at March, 
1935, because all retrenehnients had not been completed by the 31si March, 
1934. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the negative. The second part does 
not arise. As regards tlie third part, the reply is that it is expected that 
general retrenchment will have been completed by tlu' 31st Marcdi, 1935. 
Shch decreases in staff as may be justified in future, as the result of re¬ 
organisations, changes in methods of procedure, fall m traffic or for any 
other reasons, will be carried out in the ordinary course as vacancies occur 

Daily Spread-over of Working Hours of each Factory. 

814. *Mr. V. V. Girl: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
any record of the daily spread-over of working hours of each factory is 
required to be submitted to the Factory Inspectors under the present regu¬ 
lations ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose to take 
any action to limit the spread-over of work so as not to result in the abuse 
of the existing provisions of the Factory Act ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. The notice of periods for 
work which mast be prepared under sections 39 and 55 of the Factories Act 
lias to he sent k) the Inspector and it shows the spread-over for both adults 
and children. 

(h) Government do not ]>ropos^* to reduce the limits of spread-over which 
came into force as recently as Ist January last. 

Mr. V. V. Giri: Have Government received any complaints from the 
workers or workers’ organisations in the provinces that there have been 
abuses in tin’s matter of spreading-over? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. I hardly imagine that the Gov- 
en'iment of India would re^^eivci any coniplaints on that point. They would 
more corroctlv he addressed to the Local Goveniments who administer the 

Act. 

Grant of a Passport to Mr. J. M. Adhikari, interned at Bijapur, fob 
Medical Treatment in London. 

815. *Mr. V. V, Giri: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. J. M. Adhikari, who is 
now interned at Bijapur, applied to the District Magistrate, Bijapur, for 
a passport to Europe to obtain proper medical treatment in London? 
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(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose to afford 
him necessary facilities for getting proper medical treatment in Europe 
and not available in India, by granting him a passport to Europe? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) and (b) Mr. Adhikari applied for 
a passport last year to proceed to Europe for medical treatment, but his re¬ 
quest was refused by the I^ocal Government; in view of his past communist 
activities and his previous record it w'as considered undesirable to permit 
him to go abroad there being good reasons to believe that the real object 
of his journey was to attend a meeting of the Communist International at 
Moscow. The Government of India see no reason to interfere with the 
Local Government’s decision in the matter I should add that in Decem¬ 
ber, 1934, the Bombay Government granted him permission to proceed to 
Bandra for medical ireatment for a period of one month. 

Mr. V. V. Glri: Are Government aware that Mr. Adhikari is suffering 
from a disease by name Hemophilia, for which there is no remedy in this 
country, but only in England, and in those circumstances, ^vill they be 
pleased to consider the advisability of granting his request? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik r I am not aware of that. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Governmtnt make an enquiry, and find out 
what his health is like? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The matter is entirely within the 
discretion of the Local Government, and I do not see why the Government 
of India should make any enquiry. 

Amalgamation of Classes II and III of Clerks in the Office of the 
Chief Accounts Officer, North Western Railway. 

816. *Mr. K. M. Jedhe: (a) Is it a fact that classes II and III of 

clerks employed in the office of the Chief Accounts Officer of the North 
Western Railway have been amalgamated, thereby raising the maximum 
of the lowest grade of clerks of th»t office to Rs. 90 per mensem? 

(b) Is it a fact that the maximum of the lowest class of clerks 

employed under the Agent, North Western Railway, is Rs. 60 per mensem? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if they have in contemplation 

a similar amalgamation of the two corresponding classes of clerks of the 
said parallel organization of the same Railway ? If not, will Government 
be pleased to state the reasons of so vast a difference in the scales of pay 
of the lowest class of clerks of the two Departments of the same Railway ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I would refer my Honourable friend to the reply given 

by me in this House on the 2*2nd February, 1935, to Bbai Parma Nand’s 
unstarred question No. 64. 

Abolition of Duplicate Sets of Registers maintained by the 
Divisional Superintendents of the North Western Railway. 

817. ♦Mr. S. K. Hosmani (on behalf of Mr. N. V. Gadgil): Is it a fact: 

^i) that the duplicate sets of Registers of Works and Revenue 
. Allocation Registers maintained by the Divisional Super- 
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intendcnts of the North Western Ihvilway were abolished some 
three years ago; 

(ii) that this n'sulted in the amplification of the corres])ondiiig sets 

of tlu'so llegistcrs maintained by the Accounts Department; 

(iii) that the strength of the staff employed on the upkeep of these 

registers in the Accounts Department was augmented by 
transferring some of the staff of the Divisional Superinten¬ 
dents rendered surplus due to the abolition of the said 
duplicate sets; and 

(iv) that tlie staff so transferred to the Accounts Department is 

stdl not entitled to the privileges granted to the Accounts 
staff; if so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (i) Yes 

(ii) Yes; the Works Registers were amplified to a slight extent. 

(iii) Yes. 

(iv) The staff so transferred continue to be part of Divisional Superin-' 
tendents’ offices and the Government see no reason to alter the rates of 
pay and other privileges merely because for administrative convenience 
they are asked to work under a particular Divisional Officer, viz*, the Divi¬ 
sional Accounts Officer instead of the Divisional Engineer. 

Subsidy or Financial Help given to the Associated Press Nbws-Aoenoy^ 

818. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
how much subsidy or financial help is given, directly or indirectly, by 
Government to the Associated Press news-agency, and for what services? 

(b) How much subsidv or financial help is given by Government 
separately, to other news-agencies and newspapers ? 

(c) Is any financial help given by Government to the Free Pre%s and 
the United Press? If not, why not? 

(d) What is the criterion of judging the desirability of giving financial 
help to news-agencies and newspapers? 

(e) Is pix)-official and anti-(Viiigress propaganda a necessary qualifica¬ 
tion for a pa])er or a news-agency to receive Government help ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) and (b). The Government of India 
do not subsidise any newspapers or neV's agencies. They, however, pay 
the Indian News Agency, on ordinary commercial terms, lor the supply of 
its news telegrams to certain selected officers. 

(c) The Government do not subscribe to the news-service of the Free 
Press or the United Press as they do not consider it necessary to supple¬ 
ment that of the Indian News Agency. 

(d) and (e). Do not arise. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashillngam Chettiar: What it the amount that the Gov¬ 
ernment pay the Indian News Agency every year? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The Government of India pay 
Bs. 12,000 a year vhisHs. 860 a year from the Posts and Telegraphs and 
Be. 170 a year from the Army Department. The total is Bs. 12,530. 
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Pandit Nilakantha Das: Wluii is the subscriptions of Es. 71,000 for 
News Agencies under the “^vliscellaneous” Demand for Grant? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: T luive said that total amount paid 
to the Indian News Agency is Rs. 12,580. 

Mr. M, S. Aney: The Honourable Member is referring to an item of 
Rs. 71,000 under the “Miscellaneous'* Demand. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: That has got nothing to do with the 
Indian News Agency. It possibly includes Reuters. That is an entirely 
different service. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Is not the A. P. I. a branch of the Reuters in 
India ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I understand Reuters is an entirely 
different organization. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Is it a monopoly price that is paid to the Indian 
and other News Agencies, or is it done by tender? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I must have notice of that. 


PnjiiNG xn? OF Vacancies in the Posts of Readers in the Government- 
OF India Press, New Dbuhi. 

819. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that all the newly created 
posts of Readers in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, are 
being filled only by promoting copy-holders ? 

(b) Arc Government aware that under Hand Book Buie 184 it is laid 
down as follows: 

“To read proofs efficiently the R-eader must possess a good general education and a. 
practical knowledge of the art of typography, Readers have peculiar duties and they 
require special qualifications for the efficient performance of those duties. It is there¬ 
fore a mistake and one of not infrequent occurrences in India for any tolerably well 
educated man to imagine that with a little practice ho would become a Reader not¬ 
withstanding that technical knowledge is lacking.'* 

(c) Is it a fact that the Manager, Government of India Press, New 
Delhi, does not follow the Hand Book Rule and has appointed non¬ 
technical men as Readers? If so, why? 

(d) Is it a fact that technical men with long service and drawing- 
maximum of the scale for years, possessing both educational and technical 
knowledge of the work of typography, are not being appointed as Readers ? 
If so, what action do Government propose to take so that the technical 
men shall secure some of the appointments as Readers ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Controller, Printing and Stationery, has passed' 
an order that non-technical copy-holders shall always be given preference 
as Readers, no matter whether iJbey may be junior in length of service 
and pay, etc., compared with senior technical men of other Branches? 

(f) Is it a fact that under Rule 27 of the Hand Book of the Govern- 
ment ^of India'Presses, even ontsrdw are eHgtble for appointments aa- 
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Headers after a proficiency test? If so, why are men, already in the 
service of the Press and working in the technical Branches, not appointed 
as Headers? 

(g) Is it a fact that the Manager of the Government of India Press, 
New Delhi, had just recruited an outsider as a Header in the top-most 
grade without any proficiency test, in spite of the joint petition of Senior 
Readers protesting against that recruitment? If so, why are the men 
already in service in the Press not appointed as Headers? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) I am not clear to which men the Honourable Member is referring, 
but I am asking the Controller to consider the (piostion of framing some 
definite rule for appointments to the Heading Branch. 

(e) To safeguard the interests of the men of the Heading Branch, the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery directed that the men of the other 
Branches, who qualify in the examination for readers, should not be given 
preference on account of their length of service, pay, etc., over the men of 
the Heading Branch who also qualify. 

(f) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards) the 
second part, men working in tho other Branches of the Press who have 
qualified are eligible wlieii qualitied candidates are not available in the 
Reading Branch. 

(g) The man appointed is a graduate who had completed five years’ 
training as an apprentice in the Calcutta Press and is better qualified for 
the post than others in the Heading Branch. 

Earnings of the North Western Railway from Passenger Trapfio. 

820. *Bhai Parma Nand: Will Government be pleased to state the 
earnings of the North Western Railway from passenger traffic during 
1934 as compared with 1933, together with the number of passengers 
carried? Will Government please give this information: 

(i) for passengers up to 50 miles; 

(ii) for passengers from 50 to 300 miles; and 

(iii) for passengers travelling over 300 miles? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I lay on the table the information asked for by the 
Honourable Member. 


Statement showi'^n the numhzr of and earnings from paeaengers carried on the North Weatem 
ex''l^’d'ng militaru paaaengeis and jnaaengera holding ae^aon ti^'Jeeta. 


MOes. 

1932-33. 

1933-31. 

Number of 
passengers. 

Earnings* 

Number 

passengers. 

Earnings. 

1 -50 

51-300 . 

O vor 300 . 

44,137,361 

12,003,666 

002,205 

Rb. 

1,48,33,487 

2,39,72,202 

74,44,333 

46,321,130 

12,083,402 

300,640 

, Hs. 

1,40,13,045 

2,34,86,776 

69,46,426 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Does that contain the passengers, first class, 
•econd class and third class, or only third class? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: All passengers. 


Qualifying Examination fob Rbadebs' Posts in the Government of 

India Press, New Delhi. 

821. *Bliai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that a qualifying examination for Readers’ posts was held on the 
10th and 12th November, 1934, in the Government of India Press, Now 
Delhi, and out of 36 candidates, 14 were declared as successful and quali* 
fied? 

(bj Are Government aware that the examination was held for testing 
the qualifications of all the candidates for the posts of Readers? If so, why 
was the same set of examination papers not given to all the candidates? 

(c) Is it a fact that one group of candidates, for special reasons, was 
examined separately and if so, why? 

(d) Is it a fact that the candidates other than the group referred to in 
part (c) above, were examined after two days ? If so, why ? 

(e) Do Government propose to make enquiries into the matter and 
declare the examination of both the groups null and void, because all the 
candidates were not examined at the same time? 

(f) Is it also a fact that the successful candidates from the first group 
have already been appointed as Readers and Revisers, and successful 
candidates of the second group have been deprived of promotions? If so, 
what was the intention of the Manager in making two groups ? 

(g) Is it a fact that on the publication of a letter in the Hindustan 
Times in November, 1934, from the Secretary of the Clerks Union, the 
Controller, Printing and Stationery, has declared the examination of the 
second group null and void? 

(h) Is it also a fact that the said letter was found to be a forgery and 
contradicted by the Secretary of the Clerks’ Union in the same paper? If 
so, why did the Controller, Printing and Stationery, take action on false 
reports ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. As regaids the 
second part, the proof reading paper was the same. The others were 
different. It is obviously undesirable that candidates examined on different 
dates should have the same paper. 

(c) and (d). The two groups were examined on different days, because 
the Manager considered that there was insufficient accommodation to per¬ 
mit of their being examined simultaneously. 

(e) The Controller is enquiring into the matter with a view to consider¬ 
ing whether any further action is necessary. 

(f) Certain candidates from the first group have received promotion: 
no candidate the second group has been fippointed. I haye already 
given the answer to tlie second part. 
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(g) The letter received the attention of the Controller, but, as 1 have 
said, the question of the action, if any, which may be necessary is under 
his consideration. 

(h) The authenticity of the letter was denied, but some of the facts in 
it were correct. 

Bhai Parma Nand: May 1 know whether the examination paper that 
was set for the second group was almost the same as that which was set 
for the first group? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have no information on that point, 
but, as I have already informed my Honourable friend, the Controller is 
inquiring into the whole matter. 

Duties of Number-Takers on the North Western Railway. 

822. ^Bhai Parma Nand: fa) Will Government be pleased to state the 
duties of Number-takers employed on the North Western Railway? 

(b) Are their duties similar to those performed by Assistant Train 
Examiners on the blast Indian Railway? 

(c) Is it a fact that most of the Number-takers on the North Western 
Railway are literate, and some of them are Matriculates? 

(d) Is it a fact that on the Mast Indian Railway promotion to the grade 
of Train Examiners is made from Assistant Train Examiners, but on the 
North Western Railway the Number-takers are not considered eligible for 
promotion as Train Examiners? If so, what is the reason for this differentia* 
tion? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: With your pennission, Sir, I propose to reply to ques¬ 
tions Nos. 822, 823, 824 and 825 together. I have called for certain in¬ 
formation and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Train Examiners on the North Western Railway. 

f823. *Bliai Parma Nand: (a) Arc the existing Train Examiners on the 
North Western Railway performing their duties to the satisfaction of the 
Railway Administration ? 

(b) Is it a fact that most of the existing Train Examiners were pro¬ 
moted from Number-takers? 

(c) Is it also a fact that most of the existing Train Examiners arc either 
semi-literate or non-matriculates? 

(d) If the answer to the preceding three parts be in the aflBrmative, will 
Government please state why the existing Number-takers, who are Matri¬ 
culates are not given promotion to the grade of Train Examiners? 

Number-Takers on the North Western Railway. 

1824. ^Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that the Number-takers on 
the North Western Railway are required to supervise the work of the 
mechanical illiterate staff? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 822. 
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(b) Are they held responsible if there is any failure on the part of the 
illiterate mechanieal staff, and are they awarded punishment for such 
failures ? 

(e) Are Number-takers required io attend to mechanical duties such 

«.s: 


(i) repacking and oiling; and 

(ii) repairs to damaged stock at sick lines ? 

(d) Are Number-takers sent on the line to attend to hot axles, taking 
and making over of military cars and damages and to Canal trains? Is it 
a fact that these are the duties of Train Examiners? 

(e') Are Government aware that Number-takers on the North Western 
Eailway are recphred by the Head Tra,in Examiners to perform the duties 
of Train Examiners when the latter are absent from the stations for duties 
on the line, or when they proceed on leave for short periods? 

(f) Are these duties entrusted to Number-takers with the knowledge of 
their gazetted officers? If not, do Government propose to ask the gazetted 
officers concerned to investigate the truth of the matter by references in 
daily diaries and order books maintained at Train Examining Stations? 

(g) Do the number-takers perform the duties of Train Examiners satis¬ 
factorily when they arc called upon to do so as stated in part (e) above? 

(h) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of making pro¬ 
motions to the rank of Train Examiners from the Number-takers ? 


Electricians on the North Western Railway. 

1825. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that on the North Western Eail¬ 
way 50 per cent, of the electricians are promoted from the staff who can 
pass a writing test? If so, do Government propose to give similar considera¬ 
tion \o Number-takers, who are matriculates, for promotion as Train 
Examiners ? 


Protective Duty and Excise Duty on Sugar. 

826. ♦Dr. P, N. Banerjea: Will Government be pleased to state* 

(a) the amount collected on account of the protective duty on 

sugar during the first ten months of the financial vear 
1934-35; 

(b) the amount estimated to be obtained on account of the pro¬ 

tective duty on sugar during the whole financial year 
1934-35; 

(c) the amount collected on account of the excise duty on sugar 

during the first ten months of the financial year 1934-35; 
and 

(d) the amount estimated to be obtained on account of the excise 

duty on sugar during the whole financial year 1934-85? 

tFor answer to this question, sea answer to question No. 822 . 
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Mr. A. H. Lloyd: (a) Rs. 3,37,71,000. 

(b) and (d). I would invito the Honourable Member’s attention to pages 
14 and 15 of the Explanatory Memorandum by the Financial Secretary on. 
the budget which gives the necessary information. 

(c) Rs. 55,04,000. 


Import Duty on Cotton Fabrics. 

827. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(aj the amount collected on account of the import duty on cottom 
fabrjcs of British manufacture for the first ten months of 
the financial year 1934-35; 

(b) the amount estimated to be obtained on account of the import 

duty on cotton fabrics of British manufacture for the whole 
financial year 1934-35; 

(c) the amount of import duty collected on non-British cotton 

fabrics during the first ten months of the financial vear 
1934-35; and 

(d) the amount estimated to be collected on account of the import 

duty on non-British cotton fabrics for the whole financial 
year 1934-35? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: (a) Rs 2,33,27,000. 

(b) and (d). I w^ould invito the Honourable Member’s attention to pages 
14 and 15 of the Explanatory Memorandum by the Financial &'ecretary on 
the budget which gives the necessary information. 

(c) Rs. 2,11,40,000. 


Re-Employment of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Strikers. 

828. *Mr. N. V. Gadgil: (a) Are Government aware that at a meeting 
between the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Administration and the re¬ 
presentatives of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Workers’ Union held 
on the 8th and 9th March, 1932, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Agent 
promised that “if the Union submitted representations in regard to indi¬ 
vidual Satyagrahis, he would give them his personal consideration”? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Union submitted an exhaustive 
list giving names and addresses of more than 60 employees who were 
convicted for offering Satyagraha during the strike of 1930? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Agent insti¬ 
tuted inquiries into individual cases with a view to taking them back in 
the employment, but did not proceed further in the matter? 

(d) If the rejily to part (c) be in the negative, why did the Agent not 
proceed further with the matter? 
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(e) Do Government approve of the action of the Agent in refusing to 
re-engage Satyagrahi strikers? 

(f) If the reply to part (e) be in the afiirmative, is it a fact that the 
Agent has employed persons in the Bailway who have been convicted of 
serious offences, such as murder, theft, safe breaking, etc., and are Gov¬ 
ernment aware that the names are published by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Workers’ Union in its official organ? If so, why have such 
persons been employed? 

(g) If the reply to part (e) be in the negative, do the Government pro¬ 
pose to instruct the Agent to take all the Satyagrahis back into employ* 
ment ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) and (d). Government are informed that the Agent, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, completed his enquiries. Nearly half of the men whose 
names wore forwarded were admitted for re-employment. 

(e), (fj and (g). Government are making enquiries and will lay a reply 
on the table in due course. 


Allegations against the Military in Midnaporb. 

829 ^Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state whether one Murary Mohon Sasmal of village Jukhia in 
Contai made a complaint to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal against some soldiers who had committed rape on his sister-in-law 
during a military route-march in 1934? If so, will Government be 
pleased to state whether any enquiry was made by the local authorities 
executive or judicial, and if so, what is the result? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
Murary Mohon Sasmal was charged under section 182, Indian Penal Code 
first? 

(c) Was that charge withdrawn and a fresh charge under section 193, 
Indian Penal Code, was made? If so, why? 

(d) Was Murary Babu subsequently discharged? If so, was he com¬ 
pensated for his pecuniary loss? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether any order for with- 
drav'al of soldiers, stoppage of route-marches and holding ot darhars 
are under contemplation? 

(f) Did the Divisional Commissioner at a public meeting charge Murary 
Babu with bringing a false case against the military when the case was 
$uh judice? If so what steps had been taken against the Commissioner? 

The Honourable Sir Hexuy Oralk: (a) and (b). 1 would refer tha 
Honourable Member to items (4) and (8) of the statement laid on tho 
^able on the .18th July, 1934, in connection with the allegations against 
the conduct of troops in Midnapore. 
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I^OOMB raoM Lbttees wbighinq more than Half a Tola insuffioibntlt 

STAMPED. 

830. *Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state the income from the letters charged bv the Post Office on 
account of their being posted with one anna stamp, being taken as weigh¬ 
ing half tola, while they were more than half tola? 

(bj Do Government pfopose to save the villagers from the confusion 
that leads to the aforesaid under-payment of postage by revising tbe rates 
«o that letters up to one tola might be posted with one anna stamp? 

(c) Are Government aware that generally people cannot make the fine 
distinction between half and one tola? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No separate account of letters 
exceeding half tola in weight, which are posted with one anna stamp on 
them and are consequently taxed, is kept in pest offices- ^I’he income 
derived from the taxing of such letters cannot, therefore, be stated. 

(b) and (c). The Honourable Member s attention, is invited to the 
reply given by me on the ISth Februairy, 1935, tq parts (a) and (b) of 
starred question No. 300 askqd by Sir Muhammad Yakub. 


Pay of the Travelling Tioeet Bxamineiis on the East Indian^ Railway. 


831. *Mr. Amarendra Natti OhattopacHiyaya: Will the Honourable 
Member in charge of Railways be pleased to state if the scale of pay of 
the Travelling Ticket Examiners of the Moody-Ward system on the East 
Indian Railway is very low, as compared with the scale of pay of Travel¬ 
ling Ticket Examiners of other Company and State-manageJ Railways in 
India ? 


Mr. P. R. Hau: With your permission,, Sjir, I propose to reply questions 
Nos. 831, 832, 833 and 834 together. Government do not consi(Jer that 
the pay of Travelling Ticket Examiners, under the Moody-Ward scheme 
is inadequate nor do they see any necessity for absolute unttormity of 
pay on all railways in Ii^ia. The rates of pay prescribed for Ticket 
Checking Staff on the Eastern Bengal, East, Indian, And North Western 
Railways are contained in the statement I lay On the table. 
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Pay of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the North Western 

Railway. 

1832. ♦Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: Will the Honourable 
Member in charge of Railways be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing the grades of pay of the Travelling Ticket Examiners of both A 
and B grades of the North Western Railway? 


Scales of Pay of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian 
AND North Western Railways. 

1838. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: Will the Honourable 
Member in charge of Railways be pleased to state whether the scales of 
pay of the Travelling Ticket Examiners of the North Western Railway, 
both of A and B grades, are higher than the scales of pay of A and 
grades of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian Railway? 


Pay of Ticket Examiners on the Eastern Bengal and East Indian 

Railways. 

1834. *Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya : (a) Will Hf^vemment be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that the pay of Ticket Examiners of 
A and B grades on the Eastern Bengal Railway is Rs. 120 per month and 
that of Travelling Ticket Examiners of the East Indian Railway under 
the Moody-Ward system Rs. 70 to 95 and Rs. 55 to Rs. 65 of A and B 
grades, respectively? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for this un¬ 
usual difference in their scales of pay? 


Pay of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian Railway. 

835. *Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: (a) Will the Honourable 
Member in charge of Railways be pleased to state if most of the members 
of the staff of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian Railway 
generally reach the maximum of their pay in A and B grades of the Moody- 
Ward system in the course of three, four or five years and are obliged to. 
serve during the rest of their service on that pay ? 

(b) Are Government prepared to see that the Travelling Ticket Exam¬ 
iners of the East Indian Railway of A and B grades under the Moody-Ward 
system should be placed on the same scales of pay with other State and 
Company-managed Railways? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: (a) The scales of pay are;:! 

Grade II—Rs. 55—8—64. 

Grade I—Rs- 70—5—95. 

There is nothing to stop the staff concerned from qualifying them^ 
selves for promotion to higher posts. 


t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 831. 
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(b) Government do not consider that uniformity of scales of pay on 
State and Company-managed Bailways is practicable or necessary. 


Refusal of Mileage Allowance to the Travelltno Ticket Examinees 
ON THE East Indian RAiLWAy. 

836. *Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: Will the Honourable 

Member in charge of Bailways be pleased to state why the Travelling 
Ticket Examiners of East Indian Railway under Moody-Ward system £\r6 
deprived of the mileage allowance? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As I have explained often in this House Travelling 
Ticket Examiners are not allowed mileage allowance which is restricted 
to staff directly connected with the charge of moving trains 


Consolidated Allowance of the Travelling Ticket Examinees on the 

East Indian Railway. 

837. *Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: Will the Honour¬ 
able Member in charge of Bailways be pleased to state if the present 
consolidated allowance of the Travelling Ticket Examiners of the East 
Indian Bailway under Moody-Ward system is Bs. 20 and 15 per month? 

Mr P. R. Rau: The reply is in the affirmative. 


Monthly Allowances paid to the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the 

East Indian Railway. 

838. ♦Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: Will the Honourable 
Member in charge of Bailways be pleased to state if a pointsman, clock- 
winder, relieving Ticket Collector, or relieving Assistant Station Master 
drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 20, 24, 30, or 50 per month, respectively, 
is paid monthly allowance at a rate higher than what is paid to the 
Travelling Inspectors of A and B grades under Moody-Ward system on 
the East Indian Railway? If so, will the Honourable Member be pleased 
to state the reason for this difference? 

Mr. P. R. Rau*. Government do not consider that any nsetul purpose 
will be served by comparing the allowance of diSerent classes of staff. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Release of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru- 

Mr. President (The Honoujrable Sir Abdur Bahim): Order, order. 
There are short notice questions by Pandit Nilakantha Das, by 
xnoomt. Avinashilingam Chettiar, and by Professor Ranga, all re- 

i^ting to the same subject. Pandit Nilakantha Das. 
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Pandit Kilakantha Das: (a) Will Government please sUte, or asoer^ 
tain and state, whether it is a fact that Pandit Jawaharlal l^ehru lias been 
given the option by Government of leaving India with his wife as an 
alternative to his present jail life? 

;fo) If m, tcft hfow long is he ipequired to remain out of India? 

(c) Who is to pay for his passage oUt of and to India and his expenses 
abroad 

(d) Ordinarily, how long has Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru got to stay in 
jail to serve out his present sentence of imprisonment? 

(e) Was the Pandit informed of the Government s present intentions? 
If so, with what result? 

(t) Is it the idea to extern the Pandit under some law or regulations? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) No proposal for the release of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru or of giving* him the option suggested is under 
the consideration of the Government of India or the Government of the. 
tTnited Provinces. 

(b), (c), (e) and (f) Do not arise. 

^d) The Pandit was sentenced to two years’ simple imprisonment m 
February, 1984. 

Pandit 'ftovind Baliabh Pant: May I ask if Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’a 
wife is suffering from tuberculosis? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: I understand that she is slowly 
improving in healtli at the sanitarium at Bhowah in the United Pro* 

Seth Govind Das: Have Govemmeni seen the recent telegram whichi 
has appeared in this morning’s paper saying that she is not improving? 

Hxe Honourable Sir Henry Graik: The last report T have received is a. 
Report dated December the 8th, 1934. 

Seth Govind Das: Has not the Honourable Member seen the states 
ment which has appeared in this morning’s paper? I think the Hon¬ 
ourable the Home Member must have read it,—the statement about Mrs, 
Jawaharlal’s health? 

Hhe Honourable Sir Henry Oratk: No, T have not seen that. 

Pandit Govind Baliabh Pant* Have not Government seen the com¬ 
munique issued by the Superintendent of the Bhowali Sanitarium only 
rrcentlv? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: T may say. Sir, that the last in¬ 
formation T have is that of December the 8th. 

Huhsbi Iswar Sam: Will the Honourable the Home Member Mndly 
inquire and find out the state of health of Mrs. Nehru, and ff he thinli 
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that her condition is not satisfactory, will Government consider the advi¬ 
sability oi allowing Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to go abroad for the treat- 
•ttient of his wif6? 

Eonawrable Sir Henry Oraik: That is a hyi>othetical question. 

Mt. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair has re¬ 
ceived notice of a motion for adjournment, but it is understo-)d from the 
Honourable Member who gave notice that he does not desire to move 
that motion. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS—contd. 
Second Stage— contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The House will 
now resume discussion of the Demands for Grants. The (>hair under¬ 
stands that Demand No 28 has already been moved. There is a cut 
motion in the name of Mr. Joshi—^No. 295. 


Demand No. 28— Executive Council — contd. 

Grievances of Worldng Glasses. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official). Sir, T move: 

“That the demand under the head Executive Council' be reduced by Re. 100." 

Mr. President, my object in making this motion is to lodge a protest 
against the failure of the Government of India .... 

Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muheun- 
madan Ruiial): On a point of order, Sir. May I ask whether one and 
the same man may move more than one cut? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): What is the point 
of order? 

Dr. Eiateddin Abmad: My pennt of order is that we had certain 
orrangements about cuts, and I understood that one Honourable Member 
cannot move more than one cut. Is that permissible? 

lb. Preeident (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair is not 
aware of any B*uch arrangement. The arrangement was about the time 
to be allotted for motions of particular Groups and Of unaltaehed Mem¬ 
bers. So far as the Chair fe aWare, it does not think it was arranged that 
one Honourable Member cannot move more than one motion. Mr. Joshi. 

T®, H!r. ll. ^oShi: J^r. President, I fully realise that somo Members 
should feel aggrieved at my good luck, (taughter.) At the same time. 
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[Mr. N. M. Joshi.] 

let me make it quite clear that I was quite prepared to come to an 
agreement in a reasonable manner both with the organised Parties in this 
liouse and with the unattached group. Mr. President, 1 am not a specu¬ 
lator, and 1 would have pretcrred the cci‘taint;y of a two hours’ discussion 
to my good luck, but, Sir, the organised Parties would not give me any 
leasonable time nor would the unattached Members. 

Six Oowasji Jehangir (Bombav City: Kon-Muhammadan Urban): Su, 
1 must protest against this, and 1 think my friend, Air. Bliulabhai, v^ill 
bear me out. The organised IMrties did nothing of the sort. 'Ihey gave 
IMr. Joshi every latitude and every assistance. I riiink Mr. Bhnlabhai 
will hear me out. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The (Tiair cannot 
allow this sort of discussion to go on. Mr. Joshi vd] move his motion 
and Say what he lias got to say about it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Air President, if some people will not listen to what 
I have to say on tliat subject, I am not very anxious to waste my time on 
it. My oh-joct, Sir, in making this motion is to 7 )>’otest against the 
failure of the Government for not removing some of Ihe grievances from 
vlu’eh the working classes of this country have been suffering. Sir, these 
"rievances are many, and T shall I'ot he able to deal with all of them T 
propose, therefore, to restrict myself to two or three of those grievances, 
and 1 am sure that the Honourable Alembers that follow me will deal 
with some of the others. 

I would like first to deal with the failure of the Goverument to pay 
faufiicient attention to the maintenance of good health of the indus¬ 
trial worker in this country. Good health is, 8ir, necessa*’} not only 
lor the happiness of human beings, but 1 feel that it ’s a matter of great 
economic advantage to a country that its working ^*1 asses should enjoy 
good health. The question of the health conditions of the working classes 
was examined very closely by the lioyal Gommissiv^n on Indian Labour, 
and that Commission found that there was a great neevl for i:nproving the 
conditions in order that the working classes of this country should enjoy 
better health. Mr. President, there are a number of people who gen¬ 
eral! v accuse the working classes of this country of being not as efficient 
as the working classes of other countries. T do not myself believe that 
the working classes of this country are congenitallv less productive than 
the working classes of other countries. (Laughter.) T feel their pro¬ 
ductive capacity is as good as the productive capacity of the working 
classes of other countries. But, Sir, I am prepared to admit that the work, 
which they do in factories today, on account of difference in conditions, 
mav not he as good as the work done bv others. But this difference in 
the work done by the working classes in other countries and the working 
classes in this country is entirely due to the differences in conditions. 

The working classes in Great Britain, for instance, live in very good 
houses and their wages are high and during periods of sickness they 
are very well cared for. In India the working classes receive low wages 
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^ud their hours oi work are long. Their housing is cAtreniel} bad. But 
1 do not propose to deal with these aspects today at all. i propose to 
4eal with the aspect of the health conditions of the working classes. The 
J toy a I C/ominission found there was a great deal that could be done in 
Older uo improve the health conditions oi the working classes and they 
have made certain suggestions. They made a suggestion that in order 
that the food eaten by the working classes should be improved, they 
should establish a nutrition institute in this couiury to make certain 
kind of researclies and also propaganda. But, the important recom¬ 
mendation made by the Comnussiou w'as as rcgarcts the consideration of 
a scheme tor the provision of not only medical assistance to the woiking 
classes, but for the provision of some maintenance to the woi’king classes 
during days of sickness. They first recommended to the (lovemment of 
India that the Government of India should collect statistics from the 
employers and from their own factories and also independently to find 
out the incidence of sickness among the ^^orking classes wi^h which the 
Boyal Commission was deabng and, in order tliat i f)ro[)or scheme for 
the collation of statistics should ho made, the Royal Commission recom¬ 
mended that the Gu^e^nilellt ot Jmlia should consult in some mannei a 
Committee of this Legislature consisting oi represenUilives of labour and 
representatives of emplpyprs and some others. The Commission afso 
recommended that after the statistics were collected the statistics should 
be examined by an Actuary and otlicis and linally the Coiimiission re¬ 
commended that a iornial committee should bo appomterl in order to 
t‘xamuie all this material, and, li possible, to recommend u sehenio for 
tJie provision of medical ieii(d as well as imuntenaijce dining sickness 
of the working classes. J have not }et heard from ihe Oevernment of 
India either in this Legislature or through the reports whicL they have 
published regarding Ihe action taken on the recomineiidatioiis of the 
Jioyal Commission as to what has been done. As U) the main lecom- 
mendations they say it is under consideration. [ do not laiow yet whe¬ 
ther the Government of India have appointed a committee of the Legis¬ 
lature as recoinmind(‘d by the Royal Commission for consultation, a 
committee on which the representatives of labour as well as the repre¬ 
sentatives of employers were to be appointed, ft C* more than four 
years since the Royal Commission made its recommendation and if the 
'Government of India were to appoint a Committee for consultation in 
this matter it was time that they should have done so. I arn sorry that 
on this point the Government of India have given no infernndion. The 
Question is one of great importance to the working classes of this country 
and I would like the Government of India to take action without any 
loss of time. 

Then, there is another grievance which T want to place before this 
House, namely, that the Government of India have not yet implemented 
the recommendation of the Royal Commission for the estublishrnent of 
an Industrial Council in this country. When the Royal Commission 
made investigations as to the method by which the Government cf India 
generally formulates its views on labour questions, and the yirocedure 
which the Government of India has to go through in order I/O pass legis¬ 
lation on labour subjects, the Commission came to the conclusion that on 
the whole the proc^ure is a very dilatory one. They, therefore, recom¬ 
mended that another method should be found out by which the procedure 
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could toe simplified, and, if possitole, the delay avoided* J do not wieii 
io take up the time of the House by descntomg how the (iovernmeat of 
India proceeds in the matter, how they first formulate their own viewe^ 
and if they have no viewB how they appoint a committee and sit tight 
over the committee and when they are pressed to take action how they 
issue letters to all Provincial Governments and how the Provincial 
Governments circulate the letters to the different bodies—all that, 
Sir, takes time. Therefore the Royal Commission thought that 
some method must be devised toy which the delays could be 
avoided. The Royal Commission also found that in India both. 
the Provincial and the Central Legislatures have power to pass legislation 
on labour questions. It is true that the Provincial Legisiatures h«^ve 
not made sufficient use of the powers which they possess to pass legis¬ 
lation on labour matters. Still, the Commission thought it is necessary 
ihat there should be some body to co-ordinate the effoits of the Provincial 
ss well as the ('entral Legislatures in order that legislathn that shall 
be passed in the different provinces and in the whole countrv shall be more 
or leas harmonious and will not conflict with each other. They also 
thought that if a machinery is established to consider the legislative pro¬ 
posals of the Government of India that machinery will also be useful to 
co-vordinate the efforts of the Provincial and Central Governments and of 
the Provincial and Central Legislatures. Then, the other day, when my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, spoke on the question of labour legislation, 
in the States, and he pointed out the difficulty caused by want of proper 
le'j^islntion lui the Indian States. Tffie Royal ComrnisBion considered 
that difficulty also and considered all these points and they came to the 
conclusion that it will be a great advantage if the Grovemment of India 
by statute establishes an Industrial Council. As I pointed out that In¬ 
dustrial Council could be useful for various purposes. They suggested that 
Industrial Council could be useful for various purposes. Tliey suggested 
tiiat whenever the Government of India had any legislative proposals on 
which they want public opinion to be consulted thal legislation will be 
considered by an Industrial Council consisting of representatives of the 
Government, the representatives of the employers and tie representatives 
of I he employees so that the delay could be avoided. They also thought 
lhat if an Industrial Council of the nature which I described just now 
is established, that Council w’ll bo able to co-ordinate the various efforts 
made by the Provincial and Central Governments and the Provincial 
and Central Legislatures. They also thought that although the Indian 
States may not agree to make labour legislation a federal subject still 
the Indian States may not object to take part in the deliberations of a 
body like the Industrial Council. For all these reasons the Royal Com¬ 
mission recommended that an Industrial Council of this nature should he 
established. T find that the Government of India have not yet given- 
serious consideration to this matter. 

The other day this question was discussed in the Council of State, and 
I And from the newspapers that the reply given by ttie Government of 
India was not very satisfactory. It seems the Government of India OOii- 
eider that an Industrial Council as recommended by the Royal Comtnfi^isfOm 
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OH Labour can only be established when the new constittition comes into 
existence. I feel that although the Industrial Council would be usefid 
not only under the ^present constitution but even under the future consti¬ 
tution still tlie Royal Commission did not recommend that the Industrial 
Council sliould be established if onl;\ a new constitution is introduced in 
India. They thought that an industrial council will be useful under this 
constitution also. If the Indian States do not choose to join such a comroil, 
British India need not wait for that reason. 

I, therefore, hope, that the Government of India will give serious con¬ 
sideration to this problem, and I recommend this proposal to the Govern¬ 
ment of India not only for the sake of avoiding delay in passing labour 
legislatkui but also on another ground which the Royal Commission had 
in mind in recommending tins industrial council, namely, that under this 
present circumstances the working classes, emp»loyers and Government 
do not generally meet together except perhaps in this Legislature through 
their representatives. And, on account of that reason, a good opportunity 
for bringing about a proper understanding between the various interests 
is lost. They recommended the establishment of an Industrial Councilt 
in order that it may be a means for the establishment of industrial peace 
in this country, so that Governments, the representatives of the workers 
and the repn'scntatives of the employers should meet together and discuss 
matters and there may be harmonv and peace in the industry. I hope. 
Sir, the Governmeni of India will take earl\ action on this subject. 

"J’hen, Sir, before I sit down, I would like just to mention a word or twO' 
about a point on which some of us wanted to raise a discussion onl\ yester¬ 
day, that is, the attitude of the Government of India towards certain 
unions in this oouiitrs. Sir, recently the Government of India have start¬ 
ed a policy of putting down what they call communist organisations and 
the communist movement. Sir, I am not a communist; I believe that 
it is necessary to substitute a better basis for our industry and for our 
society than the present capitalistic basis 

Mr. PrBsident (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliiml: The Honourable' 
Member has only two minutes more. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I assure you f shall not deal with this matter in 
detail at all. I believe it is necessary to base our society and the industries- 
and the whole economic structure on a socialistic basis, but I do not agree 
with the communists on two points, I am a democrat; I do not believe 
iu dictatorship either of the proletariat or of other classes of people. 
Secondly, I do not believe in violence. It is true that the communists 
do believe in the dictatorship of the proletariat; they also believe in mass 
Violence. But, Sir, if the Government of India want to deal with any 
acts of violence I feel they can sufficiently deal with them by the ordinary 
nlwthod by bringing the perpetrators of the acts of violence before tte 
Oo^irtfl. i feel, Sir, that it is wrong to try to penalise mere propaganda^ 
because if the Government of India have a right to make their owtt 
propaganda the communists have a right to make their propaganda. 

fife B^fef5trable Str Ofeik fHmtie Member): In favour of vio- 

feDca? 
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Mr. N. M. JosllU U the Govermuent of India want, to create a feeling 
against violence the first Hung wlucli tliey will have to do is to abjure 
violence themselves. If t;he Government of India retain the right to use 
methods of violence to suppress organisations, on the whole the Govern¬ 
ment of India will not create public opinion in favour of constitutional 
methods and against methods of violence. I, therefore, feel that if the 
Government of India want to meet the propaganda of the communists they 
should meet it first by doing things b.> \\liicli the ground under the 
propaganda of the communists will be cut awaiv. The communist suc¬ 
ceeds because the tpeople of tins country are m poverty. They are groan¬ 
ing under various grievances. If Government take measures to remove 
the grievances of the people the ground under the propaganda of the 
communists will be cut away to a great extent. Secondly, 8ir, 1 believe 
that propaganda should be met bv propaganda and not by methods of 
violence. 1 hope, Sir, the Government of India wall give np Hus policy 
because I can tell the Government of India, from my experience, that 
whenever thev have made an effort to put down communism in this 
country by either putting the communists in jail or by suppri'ssing their 
organisations, the communist ideas have not been suppressed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ahdur Ealiim): The Honourable 
Member’s time is up now. 

Mr N. M. Joshi: 1 shall not take more than one minute now . Sir. If 
communism is strong m tins countiw anvwhere, it is in J3ombay, and I 
know that it is because Government make martyrs of thi‘se communists 
that they get recruits among the educated classes in this country. They 
get recruits not from among the working classes in this (country, hut among 
the cdueafed classes, and that is because Government [lursne the methods 
of suppre.-sing communist activities Moreover, it is not yet proved that 
all the unions wTich Government suppressed are communist unions. 
Wlien Government start 'putting dowm organsations, both communists and 
non-communists are put dowm. I hope. Sir, the Government of India 
will give up this policy, and if they want the working classes in this 
country to follow constitutional and parliamentary methods, they should 
d(’) pvervthing in their power to promote constitutional methods and parlia- 
ijirntarv inetlir)ds. Sir, I hope the House will approve of iny motion. 

Mr. Presid6nt (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Rahim): Out motion moved: 

Dial the doiii'iiKl under the head ‘Kxecutive Couiicir be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr. V. V. Giri (Ganjam rum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, in this year of grace 1985, the Government of India, through the 
Honourable Mpinbor ni charge of Finance, have budgeted a sum of 1,00 
lakhs for rural uplift, and, directly or indirectly, to tackle the problem of 
unerriployment in this country which represents 40 millions absolutely 
starving people and 60 millions under-employed. Sir, we expected that 
the Honourable the Finance Member would place before the House a cut 
and dry plan of economy to tackle these problems. If the intention of 
the Government of India was to thwart the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi 
who has established or will establish the Village Industries Association for 
a like purpose, or if they desire to place a non-official 0. I. D. in all the 
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villages where this work is done, then this grant of 1,00 lakhs is a curse 
instead of a blessing. If the intentions of Government were ho?m fide, we 
all ex^pected that the Honourable the Finance Member would place before 
this House his suggestions for a planned e(;onomy. Therefore, it is our 
duty on this side of the House to ]nit forward some concrete proposals for 
discussion in this House. 

I feel, Sir, that if the sum of l,i)0 lakhs of rupees had to be utilised 
in a proper manner, it cannot be bv the Government of India simply send¬ 
ing the amounts to the Provincial Governments, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments sending those amounts to the (’’ollectors to distribute throughout the 
various villages in the form of doles. Acrore(»f rupees is ver\ very small 
amount considering the objects that are before the Governmenl to tackle 
the re-organisation of the villages and the unemployment problem in this 
country. I would, therefore, like to place some concrete suggestions in 
my own humble way The immediate task before the Government of 
India is to establish a central economic council reipresentative of the 
varied interests of this House, charged 'vith the duty of looking after this 
part of the work, and similar provincial economic councils should be esta¬ 
blished in the provinces io tackle this work under the guidance and advice 
of the central economic council. Considering the smallness of the sum. it 
cannot be utilised in eve?*y part of every district of every province. The 
direction should, therefore, be ihat two or three selected areas in each pro¬ 
vince should be taken up for this experiment and the experiment should 
be in the direction of the State acquiring two or three areas in each pro¬ 
vince where they should start subsidiary industries; and the whole work 
should he under the control and direction of the centra! economic council 
and the provincial economic councils. The Government sliould direct ihe 
various departments concerned in the provinces, whether it is the engi¬ 
neering department or the co-operative d'^partment or any other depart¬ 
ment, to help these committees in their work. It is only in that way 
that the matter can bo tackled, and T do hope that the Government will 
give us the opportunitv of hearing their proposals as to the way they 
propose to spend this money, so that this House can give its representa¬ 
tive views in the matter. I submit that many things can be done by these 
councils—they can help in the collection of statistics, they can speed up 
production and improve agriculture, they can improve sanitation and edu¬ 
cation in the village parts, and so on. I would like again to submit that 
if this experiment succeeds in the manner T suggest, it would, in the long 
run, be a paying proposition to the Government and the Government would 
not mind, when the results are known, to pay more and more money 
because it is the duty of every civilised Government to improve every vil¬ 
lage in the country, improve the hopeless condition of the masses of the 
population who are starving for food. T hope the Government will give 
careful consideration to this aspect of the question. 

Here I would like to refer to the statement made by the Honourable 
Sir Frank Noyce in opening the Dayalbagh Industrial Products Exhibition 
the other day. I noticed he was very frank and less noisy in the state¬ 
ment he made: he referred to the wonderful work done by the Dayalbagh 
workers, who having spent Es. 5,000 in the beginning, twenty years ago, 
have built up a beautiful colony today, where nearly 2,000 workers are 
employed and three thousand acres are under cultivation and various subsi¬ 
diary industries have been started: and the Honoimable Sir Prank Noyce 
referred in very appreciative terms to the way in which the little colony was. 
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administered in its various departments, and I would only like to refer to 
c certain passage which I very much appreciated in the speech of the 
Honourable Member: 

“I have given you ttiose facts «ind figures; but no facts and fi§.ures can give a true 
description of Dayall>agh. To use auoilier biblical expression—and biblical expressions 
seem naturally to come to one’s lips when one is talking of Dayalbagh—‘it is the spirit 
which giveth life’. It is the spirit behind these figures to which I would like tp. refer. 
It IS impossible for me to do justice to that spirit and it is impossible I think for any 
' one who has not visitcKi the colony with its beautiful lay out and its happy and peace¬ 
ful atmosphere to realise the driving force behind its multifarious activities and its 
combination of the ideal with the severely practical.” 

This statement is enough to prove the importance which the Honour¬ 
able Member attaehes to the organisation of similar colonies. The other 
day Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, the Deputy Leader of our l^arty, made 
a suggestion that a loan of Its. 100 crores might be taken to develop the 
country: and the Finance Member thought either it was done in a spirit 
•of light-hearted ness or was merely an imaginative effort. But 1 think if 
the Government of India seriously tackle these problems, we, on this side 
of the House, can give them very constructive proposals. But the whole 
trouble is this: it is the spirit, as was referred to by tlie Honourable Sir 
Frank Noyce, that is necessary: that spirit, unfortunately is lacking, 
because, unfortunately, the Government that sit on the Treasury Benches 
do not represent our country, but represent more or less the interests of 
England, If really nationalist-minded men, representing the people, were 
to sit on those Benches, I am sure, they will be able to think in terms 
of India and not in terms of England. However, I can assure the Treasury 
Benches that while we are not sure of cent, per cent, results under the 
present Government, and unless the present system is changed we shall 
not have cent, per cent, results, we are always, so far as we are concerned, 
prepared and willing where economic interests are concerned, to place 
our constructive proposals for. . . . 

%r. Fresidoilt (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair would 
remind the Honourable Member that the afternoon is allotted entirely to 
the European Group: therefore, this motion must be concluded before 
lunch. 

Hr. V. y. Girt: Niow, I would like to refer to the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India with respect to the workers in this country. The Trade Dis¬ 
putes Act has been in operation for the last more than eight years aoad I 
am bound to eay thst tbe» spirit oi ttie Act has not been put into practice. 
My submission, is tliis: various disputes in India could have been preveii'ted 
and great hardships to the poor workers could have been avoided if the 
Act had been put into effect properly. Manv of the strikes that happened 
between 1927 and 193d* would not have happened if the Government of 
India had appointed the m^hinerv intended to investiga^te these dii^putes 
tha,t have occurred durhig this period. The Bengal Nagppr Eailwav strike 
■ (A W?,, the Bengal* Nagpur Bailwoy lock-out of 192d, the. South' Indian 
of 192», the Great Indian Peninsula Raitway strike of *1930 
^ the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway strike of 1,982 vmuld^ not 
hAVe oaouwd if the Government of India had appointed a t^o^rd of con. 

* criwtion or a Court of Inquiry; and I charge tbe Government pf tJwkt 
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they are responsible for the sufferings of the workers through all these years, 
I charge them that they are res^p^ble foy tb^^ 1 speak, 

Sir, with some e^tperieijice of these things,, because I h,ad tp tsJ^e part in 
•all these strikes, and we always put forward our suggestiona long before 
and even soon after the strikes had taken place to appoint a conciliation 
machinery to investigate into the disputes, but the Government of India 
never did so. If only the Government of India listened to our suggestions, 
I am sure those strikes would not have occurred; the general strike on 
Bailways did not occur because the Government, at the instance of the 
Bailway men’s Federation, appointed a Court of inquiry. A strike did not 
occur on the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indiai B,aUway at Dohad, 
because the Government of India appointed a concUiatipn beards There'- 
fore, I say, that the Government of India have not implemented at all 
the spirit of the existing law 

Another point T should like to mention is that the Boyal Commission 
on Labour came to India in 1^29, and it madie its recommendstioua. 
Those recommendations were placed before the Provincial Governments 
and trade unions; there were discussions and discussions and discussions, 
but up to now those recommendations have not been given effect to. If 
the workers asked for bettering their conditions, the Government of India 
would trot out the proposition that the financial stringency would not per¬ 
mit of their doing anything to ameliorate their condition. On the other 
hand, we put forw’ard proposals which did not involve financial commit¬ 
ments, but the Government of India were very tardy and dilatory and 
numerous strikes have occurred solely due to the inaction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. I submit, therefore, that it is Che spirit referred to by the 
Honourable Sir Frank Noyce that is necessary to put these things into 
practice. It is because. Sir, that the Members of the Executive Council, 
sitting opposite, do not realise the difficulties and hardships of these people 
that they are indifferent to the woes of these poor people. If only all 
can realise, specially the Honourable Members on the oth,er side, including 
some of our capitalist friends, that when they depart fiK>m this world, 
they would not take with theni their millions to the other world, or that 
the poor workers or beggars would not carry their rags with them to the 
other world, if they realise the fact that we have all come, into this world 
naked and will get out of it naked, the world would be a better plane, for, 

I am sure, if only Members sitting opposite realise tWs fact, better things 
will be done. . . . 

liT; Pve8t<tenl (The Honourable Sir Abdiir Bahim): The Honourable 
Ikfember has only one minute more. 


Htv V. V. mti: I thank you, me- Mi o^fMrtunil;^ to ex. 

r-laift my view®, aad I hop© the ^venmaent' of will ta^e the. 

^metters referred to by me mto their seriou© oonsideretioir. 

n© BoaoaMl>l» Sir Sniy OmOk m, I wlft «,© fifevw© fbr oufy a 
'few minutes, because 1 feel I must say a tretd}» regard to the semewW 
astomdite^ ohser«atk>ns tbat^ fett feom the iSonenrahlo hfiaHther hehiiid nae 
on tile wd>ieel'Ot OMtuntoilsm. The B<^nrable Member showed not only 
wbat^ lane f hinat aoMdnthe moat gteae suAjeatv 

but he made propositions wbioh^ I must say, completely astonished me. 
T oeiiM«lMiBTp thaf ka mtddiMm adtpnaad tfeoas ptttpesitions if he had 
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studied carefully the very full statement of tlie objects of the Coniniunist 
party in India which 1 laid on the table of this House in the course of the 
Autumn Session, in which I called attention to the fact that we had a 
finding, a judicial finding by a High Court, as lo the objects of the Commu¬ 
nist party. These arc, in brief, a mass uisurreetion in order to destroy not 
only the present form of Government, but 'what the Communist party seem 
to tliinlc more important^ the existing fabric of society altogether, and es¬ 
pecially'’ what they regard as the bourgcoisio, of which class they would pro¬ 
bably consider the Honourable Member behind me as one representative. 
Their object is not an ultimate or remote object, but an immediate object 
which they hope to carry out in the near future, and in case any Honour¬ 
able Members sitting opposite feel that that is an obje.ct,—I do not suggest 
that tliey do,—but in c. isc they fetl that any of those objects arc objects 
for which they can have any sympathy, I may state that the Communist 
party in India hates the Congress and all its works even more bitterly than 
it hates the Government and its works. Now, Sir, in spite of that inform¬ 
ation and in spite of another published statement which appears to have 
escaped the notice of the Honourable Member,—the st?itcment jiublishcd 
by the Bombay Government when it proclaimed certain organizations as un¬ 
lawful,—in spite of that information, the Honoiuable Member suggests that 
the Government is VMvmg in doing anything to stoj) the activities of the 
Communist party. The statement of the Bombay Clovernment to which 
f refer was published about the beginning of November, about the time 
whoa they proclaimed as unlawful certain Communist bodies including one 
or two whicii call llioiris(.lv(‘s Trude Unii'us, and they concluded their state¬ 
ment by saying that a full examination of the record of these associations 
has established the fact that none of thorn was a genuine labour organi¬ 
zation, that they were wholly controlled by Coimniniists and that they had' 
been actively furtlicring the objects of the Communist party of India, that 
is, as I have said, a mass insurrection to take place at an early date. A 
short notice question has been placed on the paper regarding similar action 
taken by the Government of Bengal against certain associations in Cal¬ 
cutta, and I hope to be able to answer that within a few days, and on that 
occasion to lay on the table another full statement of the attitude of the 
Government towards Communist associations generally, but I cannot allow 
the present occasion to pass without expressing my astonishment at the 
doctrine which the Honourable Member behind me has put forward. 

He argued that the Government ought not to use what he calls methods 
of violence, ihat is to sa> it ought not to put the forces of law in motion, 
against these organizations, although, as I have shown, they are preaching 
by every means in their power not only armed revolution against the 
Government, but armed revolution against the whole fabric of ordered 
society. He alleges that the reason why the Communists attain any success 
in India is because of the poverty of the country. That is not so. I dare¬ 
say, that is a contributing reason, but the main reason is because they are 
inspired by insidious propaganda from abroad and by the supply of money 
from abroad to carry out their nefarious objects. To suggest, as the Honour¬ 
able Member suggested, that Government should stand by and watch these 
organizations daily growing in strength, daily permeating more and more, 
into the masses of the people, until, T suppose, eventually an armed revo¬ 
lution breaks out, is, to my mind, the feeblest and most completely defeatist 
suggestion ever made, and I' do not think any Government,—whether the- 
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'Government in its present form or u Government composed of Congress 
Ministers,—would listen to it for a moment. He actually suggested that 
we are to stand by and watch the people working for what I can only call 
a red and bloody revolution within the next few years and to do nothing 
whatever to stop it. I hope, Sir, the House will repel with all the strength 
it can the suggestion that Government should accept such fantastic and 
utterly impracticable suggestions. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 

I desire to say a hw words on this cut motion. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Joshi, is a very privileged person. (Laughter.) He seems to be 
against every single activity, action and policy of tlie Government of 
India, and the harder he kicks against their ))olicy and actions, the better 
the Government seem to like him. This seems to luive given my Honour¬ 
able friend a great deal of confidence, and he now wants to censure Gov¬ 
ernment in respect even of matters in which, if anything, he has reason 
to be extremely grateful. Those of us who have had any acquaintance with 
the record of my Honourable friend, Sir Frank NToyce. as Member for Indus¬ 
tries and Labour, are bound to recognise the great work that he has done 
in the way of the amelioration of the lot vt labour. We have also seen that 
the devoted Secretary .of his Department, Mr. Clow, has not spared him¬ 
self in his efforts to implement such of the International Conferences Ileso- 
lutions and recommndations of the Whitley Commission that are capable 
of being put into practical effect in the j^resent stage of India's develop¬ 
ment. Yet, my Honourable friend gets up here and wants to censure 
Government for its failure to do anything for the labouring classes. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I did not say anything. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: My Honourable friend does not know when he is 
well off. (Laughter.) The Government of India could very well take ad¬ 
vantage of the fact that trade unionism in this country is not only in its 
infancy, but that so far as particular industries are concerned, is non-exist¬ 
ent. There are, of course, well organised and well conducted unions like 
the Bailwaymen's Union, of which my Honourable friend, ^Ir Giri, is the 
leader. These are functioning as trade unions, and whatever they have to 
urge must he listpried to bv every section of the House. But there are 
industries in which no trade unions exist and the Government of India 
could legitimately say that there was no pressure from any labouring inter¬ 
ests with regard to labour legislation and they could very well sit still. 
Instead, the Government, under the inspiration of my Honourable friend, 
Sir Frank Noyce, have come forward repeatedly in this House, in the last 
iew years, and proposed one measure after another. My Honourable friend 
does not seem to appreciate that at all. 

Labour legislation must, in my opinion, any rate, be strictly condi¬ 
tioned by the circumstances of particular industries. I am not suggesting 
for a moment that any industry hap a right to exist which does not pay a 
iair living wage to its workers, and, so far as employers of labour are con¬ 
cerned, if there be any who have an idea of exploiting labour or of not giving 
it a square deal, I say thev have no right to exist, and they will receive 
scant consideration not only at the hands of my Honourable friends who 
represent labour interests, but I hope oi enKfehtened employers of labour as 
well. But capital is entitled to a reasonable remuneration for what it has^ 
put in, and if ther^ is no capital th^e can be no labour.' I say, therefore^ 
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tliat all those schemes of welfare work, wlikdi liave been ado])ted by more 
advanced countries whicli can afford those things, cannot bodily be 
transplanted into India and made operative. And yet a great deal has 
been done in recent years, and I hope that a great deal more will be done, 
and r foresee a time \\ hen em])loyeis of labour will themselves inspire and 
foster schenu's of labour amelioration. Even today, with all the limitations 
that have been imposed upon them, there are many employers of labour 
who run their factories on lines which can challenge comparison with what 
is being done in other parts of the world. But you cannot force the pace, 
and what the Government of India have done so far is to hold the scales 
strictly even, and my Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, deserves credit, 
and not censure, for all that he has done. (Hear, hear.) 

An Honourable Member: In fact, he has done more than we desired. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I do not wish to say anything about my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Joshi’s reference to Communists. I have said and written a 
groat deal on the subject. So far as it is a dispute between Mr. Joshi and 
the Honourable the Home Member, they can fight it out amongsl them¬ 
selves. But from the point of view of the City in which Communism has 
played a very disastrous ])art, I can only say that, if it were not for the 
fact that those people who represent labour in this House cannot stand up 
against the forces of extremism and Communism in the very City in which 
they live and work,—it is because of th.at circumstance that Communism 
has raised its head. It is a tragedy that sonu'. of the so-called leaders of 
labour arc unable to control or lead labour, with the result that poor, un¬ 
organised, ill-educated labour falls into the liands of unscrupulous agitators. 

I hope this House will not encourage my Honourable finend, Mr. Joshi, in 
the policy that he is pursuing. If his policy were to succeed and if every 
single recommendation that was made by the Labour Commission or by 
International Conferences were sought to be put into operation immediately 
in the present very poor stage of India’s development, capital and industry 
would cease to exist, and those for whom my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi,. 
purports to speak would also be starved out of existence. (Cheers.) 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
As is usual on occasions when my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, raises Ins 
annual voice of protest against me and my Department, the discussion 
wanders over a very wide field. It is very difficult, therefore, for me to deal 
adequately with the various points that have been raised in the short time 
at my disposal, for I fully realise that the House is anxious to get on to the 
discussion of the next motion. My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, reminds 
me of a character in a well know'n novel, in that he is never satisfied and 
is always asking for more. But unlike Oliver Twist, he does occasionally 
get more—(Laughter),—more perhaps than meets with the approval of 
some sections of this House. Again, he is alwa 3 'S actuated by a keen 
desire to have everything done at once. I can only regard that as an im¬ 
plied compliment tf) the present Government as due to the feeling that the 
future Government is not likely to go as far as he would wish. 

In the Mother of Parliaments, a short time age, Mr. Joshi was unfairly 
ind unkindly referred to by a Member, himself, I think I am right irt 
raying, a Labour Member, as a man “picked out by the Government to sit 
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at Delhi to pretend to vi pn^Kent labour”. Now, as T have said, T regard 
that remark as both unfair and unkind, but as is often the case with unfair 
and unkind remarks, there is a solid substratum of truth in it, and that 
substratum is that when Mr. Joshi speaks for labour, he very frequently 
voices not the desires of labour, but his own desires. He is constantly 
asking Government to take action on lines for which there is no apparent 
demand on the part of labour. I would give as a tyj)ical instanc(‘ of that 
the first point that he raised, with regard to health insurance. TIktc are no 
indications whatever that a system of health insurance would be welcomed 
by the workers. It would involve a constant sciies of deductions from 
their wage for a purpose in which quite a number of them have no belief 
at all and from which consequently miny would derive little or no benefit. 
I would draw the attention of this House to wh.it was said on this point 
in the last Assembly in regard to an v^'xperirneni. that Government tried to 
make themselves in the direction of Jiealth insurance, namely, in the 
Khewra salt mines. In that case, Government tried to w^ork out a scheme 
by which they, in addition to paying the whole cost of tlie medical atten¬ 
tion, were to provide half the cost of the financial benefits, that is, the 
actual proportion of wages-—wdiich wa^, T think, two-thirds wages in this 
(*asc—to be given when the wwkman was ill. We asked the miners to 
contribute the other half, which was to he their only contribution, and wo 
estimated that it would come to half an anna in the rupee of w^ages. They 
quite em])hatically, and practically nnaniinonsly, declared th(\y wx)uld have 
nothing to do with it; and Government felt that they really ought not^ 
under the circumstances, tc make the deductions compulsory, particularly 
as they had certain legislation for preventing other (unployers from making 
certain compulsory deductions under consideration, the legislation which is 
at present before this House. We have no reason to believe that workers 
1 p M employ(‘d bv private em])loyers w’ould look at this matter in a 
diff(*ront light from that adopted by Government employees. 
Mr. Joshi accuses us of having done nothing in this matter. I wdsh that, 
instead of bringing tliis annual censure motion against ns, Mr. Joshi would 
occasionally come to talk to me about these matters and then I could ex¬ 
plain to him what we are doing. In spite of onr experience in the Khewra 
case, we have been exploring the possibilities of health insurance exactly 
in the manner suggested by ihe Whitley Commission. That Commission 
recommended inquiries by a small informal committee of the Central Legis¬ 
lature with medical, actuarial and statistical assistance. That, Sir, is 
exactly the procedure that we have adopted. The informal committee T this 
Legislature consists of onr own Standing Advisory Committee elected by 
this and the other House. Medical assistance has been provided by the 
Public Health Commissioner, Colonel Eussell, who has taken a very great 
deal of trouble in this matter. We have obtained the actuarial and statis¬ 
tical advice from London through him. He went very carefully into this 
question when he was in England and brought us back a large amount of 
most valuable information. The question has been placed before our 
Standing Advisory Committee on two occasions. It bristles with difficulties. 
The more one examines it, the more difficult it seems to establish a system 
of health insurance in this country, for the same reason as it is difficult to 
establish a system of unemployment insurance, namely, the complete 
absence of all data on the subject. We are, however, again going into this 
question with our Standing Advisory Committee before the end of this 
Session and we propose to consult them on the lines on which we should 
address Local Governments in regard to ft. But, Sir, I would submit that 
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in any case the qiu'stinn is not one on winch, in present circnmstonccs at 
least, all-India legislation is desirable. Health is a provincial subject and in 
starting with entirely new ideas of this kind, the only sound method is to 
begin experimentally. Even a province is too large an area for experimental 
work. On the eve of provincial autonomy, it would bo entirely wrong to 
attempt to saddle the provincts with a system which would necessarily be 
prepared without any adequate experimental basis and which, if carried out 
on any appreciable scale, w^ould be extremely costly to administer and 
maintain. Mr. Joshi comes here and tells the Government that it is doing 
nothing. He wants to know what Government is doing. 

An Honourable Member: Give him more. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, 1 may be a worm, but I can 
occasionally turn and and 1 would turn on my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joshi, and ask him ^liat he and other labour leaders are doing. (Hear, 
hear) What are tliey doing? He comes here and voices Ina protest in 
this House hut what is he doing to induce his constituents, the labour of 
which he edaims to he the leader, to get used to ideas of this kind ^ 

I now turn to the next important subject that he referred to in the 
courses of his speech, that of the Industrial Council. He refennd to the 
dciiaics m another place on that subject but 1 do not xnow iiovv far tlie 
IMembers of this House are acquainted with wliat was said there. If I repeat 
the argunionls which were used by Mr. Mitchell in replying to the Eesolu- 
tion moved in the ('ouueil of 8t;itc I trust 1 may he forgiven. I would, 
in the first instance, driuv the attention of tlie House to the fact that the 
Whitley Coininission did not regard this as an imm(‘(liate matter. It Is 
true they did not rule out the possibility of an Industrial Council being 
started before the Eeforms, but it was tlie position under the Eeforms that 
they had mainl\ in view and their princi[)al object was to secure under 
a docentralis('(l system of Govenimeut that measure of uniformity and co- 
o])eration wind) they regarded as esseiitud T maintain that the attempt 
to insiitut(' an Industrial Council now w'oidd be premature. Labour, as 
the House is awairc‘, is at present a reserved subject and Provincial Gov- 
ernnieiits ere only partially responsilile for it TIku’c is no guarantee 
whatever, that res])onsible Provincial Governments w^ould hold the same 
view^ as to tin* composition or the manner of operation of the Council as 
the Whii^ey (Commission did. I w'ould draw the attention of the House 
to an interesting analogy wliieli is furnished by the recommendation of the 
Induslrial Commission w^liich contemplated a system of organisation, in¬ 
cluding tw'o new^ all-India services, wliicli w^as designed in the pre-reform 
period. Tliat recoinmenda'lion proved unacceptable to the Ministers when 
they came into office and effect wuis never given to it. There is every 
possibility, at bast there is a very strong possibility, that an Industrial 
Council, constitu‘’ed under the present regime, would not prove acceptable 
to the new Provincial Governments. As Mr. Joshi himself admitted, 
though he very lightly jiassed over the difficulty, no system instituted now 
could embrace the States and it is obvious that it would have to be revised 
a?8 soon as Federation comes into being. There is provision in section 183 
of the Government of India Bill to enable a Council to be set up when it 
is wanted. Lastly, on this point, I cannot see that an Industrial Council 
at this particular juncture would serve any useful purpose. We are atUl 
engaged in carrying out the Whitley Commission's programme. There is 
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a good deal that remains to be done. That programme was prepared after 
full consultation with labour, with capital and with CTOvernments through¬ 
out India. It is, therefore, unnecessary to have it revised by an Industrial 
Council and if the Council were to take up new schemes coming outside 
it, they would have to wait until the present i:)rogramme has been ex¬ 
hausted and that will take a considerable time. The Whitley Commission 
1 may remind the House, recommended that the Industrial Council should 
be a statutory body. Statutory legislation in regard to such a Council 
would be extremely difficult in the circumstances I have eiuh'avoured to 
ex[)lain and I maintain. Sir, tliat we have every justification for putting 
th(‘ constitution of this (V^uucil at a late stage in our programme and, in 
the meantime, devoting our attention to measures which ]>'^‘ar iranc direct¬ 
ly upon the amelioration of labour conditions. 

There is another small point that Mr Joshi raised in regard to nutrition. 
He said v(‘ry little about it, possibly because he knows tliat the establish¬ 
ment of a nutrition institute on the scale recommended by the Iloyal 
Commissions on Labour and on Agriculture has been held up for lack of 
funds. Lilt, 8ir, the fact that the establishment of a nutrition institute 
on a large, scale has been held up for lack of funds does not mean that 
no attention is being paid to the subject. Colonel McCarrison in his labo¬ 
ratory at Coonoor has continued te do excellent work in regard to it. He is 
either on the point of retiring or has a'lready ndired and bis ])lace is being 
taken by Dr. Ackroyd of the League of Nations Health Service, who has, 

1 understand, acquired a varied experience and an international reputation 
on work of this kind. 1 think that is sufficient to show’ that this recom¬ 
mendation of the Royal Commission has not been overlooked. Time is 
pressing and I am afraid I cannot deal at length with the points raised by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Ciri, but I should like to ask him where he 
got his figures of 40 million unemployed in this country from. I think he 
said 40 million wholly unemployed and 20 partially employed. 

Mr. V. V. Girl: Sir M. Visweswarai^’^a quoted it in his book. That is 
my authority. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I am studying Sir M. Visvves- 
waraiya’s book with the closest attention, but I find it very difficult always 
to follow^ him as so much of his argument is based on figures for which he 
gives no authority. This is one of them. I am quite certain that his 
estimate is not based on census figures. It is just his general estimate: 
and I maintain that every Member of this House is in as capable a position 
to decide how many unemployed there are in India as 8ir M. Visweswa- 
raiya. I, for one, do not agree with his estimate of 40 million unemployed. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): That is incorrect. There are more. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: My Honourable friend, Mr. Giri, 
raised a point about the working of the Trade Disputes Act. I think ho 
maintained that in several cases, at any rate, strikes would have been 
averted if the Government of India had appointed a Court of Enquiry. 
Well, Sir, I have not all the facte of the case at my disposal and I cannot 
carry them all in my head, and even if I had, I doubt if I should be justi¬ 
fied in w^rying the House with them. But I think I right in saying 
that in Betigjal Nagpur Railway case (certainly in one of them) further 
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concessions were made by llie employers, and so far as 1 can remember, no 
strike occurred. In the case of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eail- 
way, there was an actual committee of conciliation sitting, and, therefore, 
there was no need for any Tribunal. Apart from Kailways, the question 
of appointing Tribunals is one for Local Governments. The last applica¬ 
tion I can remember related to the Madras and Southern Mahratta Kail¬ 
way, and in that, the Fnion declined to withdraw the accusation that the 
Agent had acted in bad faith. Now% Sir, I w’ould ask: “What is the use 
of asking a third party to try and conciliate between two other parties, if 
one party deciines to accept the bona jidcH of the other”? It is as if Mr. 
Giri said* “Please make me friends with Mr. X. I must continue to tell 
him that he is a scoundrel, but 1 must ask you to make me friends with 
Mr. X again.” (Laughter.) That is the position with regard to the last 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Kaihvay strik(‘. As iN?gard8 Mr. Giri’s sug- 
.gestions in respect of tlie one crore grant for village uplift and in regard to 
economic planning generally, 1 must leave those to be dealt with by my 
^fonourahle friend, the Finance Member. Fie will doubtless have an 
opportunity of doing so at some further stages of the discussions. My 
Honourable Colleague, the Home Mi'mber, has already dealt with the 
question of Communism. That, Sir. eomdudes all 1 need say, except that 
1 am very grateful to my Honourable friend, Mr. Giri, for the referencai 
he mad(‘ to my speech at the opening of the Dayalbagh Industrial Exhi¬ 
bition. Mr. Joshi comes here—as I have already said more than once, 
and as 1 shall probably hav(' to «ay many more times during my term of 
—I\rr. Joshi comes here year after year and complains that Govern¬ 
ment are doing nothing Xow% “Dayaihagh” shows what the people of 
India can do for themselves with a modicum of Government assistance. 
As Mr. Giri (pioted from my spcecli, Biblical quotations come very natur¬ 
ally to oiKi’s mind in dealing with “Dayalbagh”. I gave those present 
two such quotations last Sunday, and T will now give one more and that 
a final one; ‘‘Go thou and do likewise”. (Hear, hear.) (Applause,) 

Mx. JN. M. Joshi (Komiuated Xon-Gfficial): Mr. President, I shall not 
-detain the House for more than a few minutes. The fact that I am a 
Nominated Member in this Legislature, nominated by Government, has 
eome in during the last two or three days for some criticism. I am very 
grateful to my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, for saying a few kind 
words ahout me in reply to wdiat Colonel Wedgewa^od has said about me in 
the House of Commons, and I am also very grateful to my Honourable 
.friend, Mr Mody, for referring to me as being a privileged person. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Aren't you? 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, I fool it is a* privilt‘ge to have the 
opportunity to represent the working classes of this country in the Legis- 
dature of our country, and I am very grateful to the Governor General and 
.to the Government of India for nominating me. 

An Honourable Member: You do not stand alone,—there is also Mr. 
Giri there. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: Bui, at the same time, Mr. President, let me assure 
mj friend, Mr. Mody, and all those who have criticised me, that I do rpy 
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•duty according to my lights. I may be displeasing some people^ but I 
hope I shall have the strength to continue in the course which I have 
placed before myself. (Hear, hear.) I do not wish to say even a word 
more about this aspect. The Honourable Member in charge of Industries 
and Labour, so far as my suggestion for the establishment of some scheme 
ior sickness insurance goes, said that he would like the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to take the initiative in these matters. I think. Sir, it will be 
ivrong to expect Provincial Governments to take the initiative in these 
matters. It is not easy for a Provincial Government to take an initiative, 
on account of industries, being competitive. Health insurance will require 
some contribution from employers, some contribution from Government 
and some contribution from tlie employees themselves. So far as Provin¬ 
cial Governments are concerned, I take it that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments may be persuaded somehow to make a contribution, and in spite of 
the fact that the Honourable Member thinks that the working classes will 
not be willing to contribute, I feel they would be willing to contribute. It 
is a matter of experiment; somebody has to make the experiment, let us 
make it. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government have already tried the 
experiment. It has failed. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Government might have tried the experiment. I do 
not think, however, that that experiment has been fully tried out. I have 
absolutely no doubt in my mind that if a health insurance scheme is estab¬ 
lished by Government, the working classes would not complain about the 
contribution which they will have to make; but at the same time I feel 
that the employers in one province will not generally agree to have con¬ 
tributions levied against them unless the employers in other provinces are 
also asked to pay contributions. Industry is competitive. It is, therefore, 
necessary that a scheme of this kind should be undertaken by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and should not be left to the Provincial Goverimients. The 
Honourable Member referred to the fact that the working classes generally 
should take the initiative. He asked me what I had done in this matter. 
Well, Sir, what I have done is to bring forward this cut motion in this 
Legislature. (Laughter.) 

I generally employ all my time in making suggestions, and I think, 
:8ir, it is not a very easy work to do, but still I undertake it. As regards 
the Industrial Council, the Honourable Member maintained that it will 
not be very praKiticable to undertake the establishment of the Industrial 
Council on account of the future Constitution. The Honourable Member 
said that I had greater faith in this Government than in the future Gov¬ 
ernment. Well, Sir, that is a fact. It is because that is so, that I voted 
against the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. I feel that the future 
Government with the two Chambers in the Centre and the two Chambers 
in the Provinces is bound to give us a worse Government than the present 
Government. (Hear, hear.) It is, therefore, quite natural that I should 
like the Government of India to take action in this matter immediately. 

Then, Sir, one word aibout what the Honourable the Home Member 
«aid. He said that I was ignorant of the subject. But what else can hap¬ 
pen ? I want to read books on Conj^unism, bnt the Honourable Member 
will not allow me io read books on Communism. 
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An Honourable Member: Get it from his private library. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I remember a gentleman, who is very closely asso¬ 
ciated with me, returned from Kussia with a number of books. He is a 
Nominated Member of the Bombay Council today. The books he brought 
were not ah owed to be taken possession of by him. I really want to have 
a very clear notion about Communism, but, unfortunately, the Honourable 
the Home Member will not allow me to do that. One thing 1 would like 
to say to the Honourable the Home Member and that is that Communism: 
is allowed to exist in Great Britain. 

An Honourable Member: No, no. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes; it is allowed. The Trahe Unions are not sup¬ 
pressed because the Communists are their leaders, and, after all, no dis¬ 
aster has overtaken Great Britain on account of their allowing Communism 
to exist in Great Britain. 1 think no disaster will fall on India if com¬ 
munism is allowed to exist in this country. Sir, 1 have nothing more to- 
say. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That tho demand under the head ‘E.xecutive Councir be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-asscmbled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) in 
the Chair. 


Necessity of udaptiiig the Administration to meet Modern Economic 
Needs : 

(a) Establishment of Cabinet Secretariat, 

(b) Redistribution of PortfolioSf 

(c) Economic Advisory Staff, 

(d) Overseas Department, 

(c) Tariff Board, and 

(/) Revision of Customs Tariff. 

Mr. P. £. James (Madras: European): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head 'Executive Council’ be reduced by Rr. 100.” 

The general purpose of this motion is contained in the words wliicli 
follow in brackets after the motion. T should like to make it quite clear 
that this is not a censure motion in the ordinary sense of the word. It 
is really a motion which is moved by us to draw attention of the HouBfr 
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and of Government particularly to certain proposivlls wliich we made last 
year at this time and some of which I shall repeat in a modified form now. 
If we find that the attitude of Government towards tliose proposals is 
satisfactory, we shall a’sk leave of the House to withdraw the motion. 

In the first place, I should like to refer to the debate last year. We had 
a whole day devoted to the question of the net'd for certain administrative 
changes in the machinery of Government wliich aroused a great deal of 
interest throughout the country. 1 iinself was astonished at the interest 
that was aroused and was the recipient of a great many letters, including a 
number from various Provincial Ministers, referring in terms of appreci¬ 
ation to the general debate which followed the motion which 1 then moved. 
And the general proposals, which I thou made on belialf of my Group, 
have since been discussed by \arious Chambers of Commerce and other 
trading and industrial organisations throughout the country, so that the 
debate served a very useful purpose then in rousing public opinion on a 
matter which we still l)elieve is of very great imjioitance. 

Now, Sir, as far as the specific proposals w’liich T made last year uro 
concerned, 1 would acknowledge the fact that some of them have already 
been accepted and others are in process of being carried into effect. For 
example, the consolidation of the tariff schedule which we pressed last year 
was effected by legislation at the end of the Session in April. And speak¬ 
ing for our own commercial interests, and, I think, for commercial inter¬ 
ests generally, we very much aiipreciated that action on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment. Then, Sir, we understand from speeches delivered in this House 
by the Honourable the Commerce Member and in another place by the 
Chief Commissioner for Railways that the question of the revision of rail¬ 
way tariffs is proceeding and will be expedited as far as possible, and that 
trading and commercial interests will be consulted during the course of 
that inquiry before any final conclusions are reached. We attach very 
great impoHaiice to the consultation with trading and commercial interests 
in the course of that inquiry. I may say here in passing that recent dis¬ 
cussions on this question of railway rates raises in my mind and in the 
minds of many of my own friends the absolute necessity of the establish¬ 
ment of a Railway Rates Tribunal in connection with the establishment of 
a Railway Statutory Authority. There must be some independent autjio- 
rity to which the public can go, both as regards passenger and as regards 
goods rates, in connection with the railw'ay tariff. 

Then, as far as the revision of the customs tariff generally is concerned, 
in regard to non-protected articles w^hich we pressed last year, I am afraid 
w^e have to record now that so far nothing definite has been promised to 
us. It is true that the Finance Member, in his reply to the general dis¬ 
cussion on the budget, stated that no serious revision of a general nature 
was possible in the direction which w^e suggested unless he had some money 
to play with. We admit that as a perfectly obvious fact, but what we 
should like him to agree to now is to initiate a careful investigation into* 
the existing rates with the object of securing greater uniformity and a 
larger free list in regard to those articles which are absolutely necessary 
for India’s internal economy, particularly in comaection with the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture. 

Then, Sir, last year w;e referred also to tb^ Tariff Board and pleaded 
with Government for some modification both in the composition and 
the function of that body. We refefTe,^ last year to the temporary nainite 
ot the Board and its tempoatoy e^ara'ctet \\ras: revealed in ansi?^ to e: 
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question put by one of my Honourable friends on the other side of the 
House by the Commerce Member oilly the other day. It appears to us 
that from the i)robablo trend of economic development in this country in 
'the near future it is more than likely that this body, the Tariff Board, 
will have its hands very full. We, therefore, suggest that its procedure 
‘Should be less leisurely than it is today and that the preliminary step of 
establishing to the satisfaction of the C^ommeree Department a prima fade 
case for inquiry be abolished. I submit, Sir, that the Tariff Board, after 
all, is only an advisory body, and that the responsibility for Government 
policy in regard to tariffs remains and must continue to remain in the 
hands of the Government ot the day. Therefore, that being so, we see 
no danger in suggesting a modification of the present procedure whereby 
the course of the inquiry may be expedited and whereby Government’s 
‘Conclusions on the consideration of the results of that inquiry may similarly 
be accelerated. And I very much hope that we shall have some indication 
today from Government as to whether they are prepared to con'^ider 
^the modification of the machinery in that direction. 

Now, Sir, before I go on to the proposals which we wish to continue 
to press today, I want to say straightaway that we disclaim any attempt 
to propound schemes of '‘planned economy”, which is a phrase much mis¬ 
understood and much abused. We also repudiate definitely that in our 
suggestions we cither infer or imply any attack on any individual or any 
‘hody which now exists. We believe that in some respects the present 
system in regard to those matters which I shall shortly describe is, gene¬ 
rally speaking, ill-adapted to present-day needs. On the other hand, we 
do believe that considering all the circumstances, even the present system 
has stood remarkably well the strain of the world crisis. I should like to 
say here and definitely that we recognise that much of that is due to the 
courage and the hard work of those who have been in charge of the various 
departments during the past few years. On some of them, as wo know 
from experience who have been in close touch with them during these 
years, on some of them successive emergencies have imposed an almost 
intolerable strain; and when I heard some of rny Honourable friends the 
other day speak about the peaceful life of some of the Members of the 
Executive Council, I thought that they could not have been aware of that 
life certainly during Gie past few years, and it is only proper that, what¬ 
ever we may think of the policy of those who administer the Government 
of this country, this House should recognise the courageous way in which 
the heads of the departments and the Members of the Executive Council 
have tackled an unparallelled situation in world economics and have 
achieved a great deal in this country during most difficult years indeed. 

Now, the object of this present motion is limited to the adaptation of 
certain elements of the administrative machine to meet modern require¬ 
ments. The present departmental svstem is a survival to a very large 
extent of the days of Lord Ciirzon, and we do not think that in many ways 
it is really suited to that joint responsibility and co-ordinated action w'hich 
are so necessary today when practically every country in the world is com¬ 
mitted to some form of economic nationalism and is going in for some form 
of planned effort. Last year, we riressed for a redistribution of the port- 
.folios of the Government of India; and we still believe that this is an 
.urgent and important matter. We consider principally that such redis- 
d)ribution should involve, first of all, the formation of a Ministry of Com- 
-munications, bringing under one Member or Minister Bail ways, Boads, 
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Civil Aviation and Posts and Telegraphs; and, secondly, the portfolio of 
Commerce and Industries or Trade, involving the reorganization of the 
present Commerce Department so as to form separately under one Member 
or Minister a section of Overseas Trade, a section of Shipping and a section 
of Trade and Industries. The duty of the overseas section would be to 
foster Indian commerce and to deal with commercial relations and treaties. 
No one can say that that is not a very urgent matter at the present time. 
We hear almost every day of abrogated treaties, of action being taken by 
foreign countries which are calculated to injure India’s export trade. There¬ 
fore we consider that it is very essential that the department should bo 
strengthened by the formation of a separate overseas section along the 
lines of the overseas department of the Board of Trade. The section of 
trade and industries should deal with matters affecting Indian industries 
and internal trade. I turned over a book during the week-end and found 
that in the Order in Council issued by His Majesty the King in 1660, estab¬ 
lishing the Council of Trade in the United Kingdom the following words 
appear: 

'‘To take into consideration the native commodities, their growth and production in 
our kingdom and how they may he ordered, nourished and manufactured to the em¬ 
ployment of the people and to the best advantage of the public.” 


That is exactly the function of the Department of Industrie?, and Trade 
or the section of industries and trade to wliich I am now referring. 
Problems of commerce and industries are inter-related. Those of us who 
have had to deal with various industrial and commercial problems in 
recent years have come to r«MiUsc the essciiTal inter-relation of these two 
Departments and how there is sometimes now a tendency for one Depart¬ 
ment to work on one line and another Dejnirtment to work on another 
line- Indeed it is sometimes left to the outsider to reconcile those two 
-rjonflicting points of view in regard to specific proposals. When, therefore, 
these Departments under one Minister change the jiresent bottle-neck 
system whereby (werything iiasscs through one office in the Commerce De¬ 
partment into the establisluneiu of three sections, it would, in our view, 
conduce to greater efflcieny. There may, of course, be other forms of 
redistriliutioii which are possibb and desirable as far as the Executive 
Council is concerned. 1 am not going to suggest others. 1 refer to these 
particular ones because they are in regard to subjects in which we are 
more jparticularly interested. 

The redistribution of portfolios w'ould, to our mind, inevitably involve 
ihe establishment of some definite machinery relating to the Cabinet or 
the Executive Council as a wliole, by which records may be kept and 
decisions may be commnnciated to various Departments. We are not sug- 
geP.ting any precise method: we believe that a redistribution of the port- 
iolios along these lines will automatically render some method or 
machinery of that nature absolutely essential. Perhaps we may suggest 
to the Government that Ihey might invoke the services of Sir Maurice 
Hankey who, since, I think, 1919, has been .the Secretary of the British 
Cabinet and who has had unrivalled experience in the organisation of 
machinery in regard to cabinet co-ordinatbn and responsibility. I under¬ 
stand, and I am glad to note it, that the Government of India have 
accepted in principle the formation of a Ministry of Communications. We 
con^idei:..that a yerj great step.. The precise tiwe.at which the change 
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should take placo is, of course, a matter for tlie noveruor (loneral liinisolf; 
but, on furtlier eousid(‘ratiou of the matter, we came to tlH‘ conclusion 
that the distribution betweCTi tlie tuo portfolios now mentioned is not 
really enou^^li. \^'e sugg^;st that tlie wliole question of the distribution of 
porth)lios and the Executive (’ouncil needs rc‘vision. We ar(‘ quite aware 
that we mav be told that these matters can await tluv establishment of 
the new Fe deral (Tovernnunil. We do not agree with that view. If for 
any reason Federation does not materialise simultaneously \^ith or shortly 
after provincial autonomy, the establishment of responsible Ministries in 
the provinces and the redistribution of subjects will in any event necessitate* 
change's in the Feiitrc' and in the adminislraiion of the (lovernment of 
India We, there.fort , suggest rliat the proper time for tlw' changes which 
we envisage ^^ould be the eslablislimcnt of provincial aihonomy in the 
provinet'S, and that in ibe m-'antime, in ordc'r t(.' be piaqiart'd for that 
occasion, inrpiirics should b(' urnh'rtaken with that end in view. 

The second main ])rnposal which we made last year and on which we 
have not so far heard of very mneh progress, is m regard tc; the appoint¬ 
ment of a small staff of '‘conoiiiic experts and th(‘ cr'''ation of an ''conornic 
advisory eoiineil. As I have said, we have discussed these proiiosals^ 
during 'the year with respousihle bodies and we now eontinue to press 
for a small economic staff of say three ]"ersons attai'hed to the (jovern- 
ment of India is a whole f>ne of them should he, we suggest, a ]>tTson 
of outstanding ability who should he terna'd the Chief Econo¬ 
mic Officer of the (lOvernment of India. Owing to pressure of admini¬ 
strative business on the departments, the present Secretaries of the de¬ 
partments are working under constant pressure to keep abreast of current 
problems; they, therefore, as a natural course, have less and less time to 
give to a comprehensive consideration of economic develojiments and 
tendencies. The proposed economic sfaff, in onr view, sliould stand outside, 
the general stream of departmental business tliough maintaining contacts, 
with all departments. It shouhl advise Oovernmeiit w'ith regard t/) the 
economic consequences of their own policy, undertake inquiries of an* 
ec'onomic nat-ure and supply statistics and other relevant information to 
the ExQcutive Council and generally advise in an expert capacity all or 
any of the departments. It should be free from administrative routine in 
order to devote itself to “thinking out” the many’ problems that confront 
the Oovernmcnfc every dav. We suggest that the nucleus of the staff is 
already present in the Director Gc*n(*ral of (\)minercial Intelligence. We 
do errqihasise, however, that this staff must be relieved of ord nary depart¬ 
mental routine, so that the whole of its time nuiy ho mad'^ available to the 
real task of consultation, co-ordination, inquiry and adviea' on economic 
matters. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg (Finance Member): A sn])er Council? 

Mr. P. £. James: We do not proj)oso a super Council. The staff 
should be permanent, and not liable to the ordinary three-year tenure—a 
system of doubtful advantage anywvav. This staff wo\ild be only advisory. 
There is no suggestion of a “Brain Trust”, that is what the Honourable 
the Finance Alember suggested,—there is no suggestion of a “Brain 
Trust” dictating policy, or of an additional department with administra¬ 
tive functions. The duties wdiich we envisage are described in an article 
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which appeared in the Statesman of Sunday last, under the heading “The 
Craze for IManning”, whicli says: 

“The type of adjustment most needed in the machinery of CJovernment is the 
cieation of a compact ‘jiolicy cabinet’* freed from departmental responsibilities of a 
central planning body with the necessary resource.s and powers to ol)tain information, 
to make surveys, and to w^ork out schemes over a w'lde field, without expensive func¬ 
tions and with responsibility to the Cabinet alone “ 

So far as the Economic Advisory Council itself is concerned, we recog¬ 
nise tlio difficulties that were mentioned last year by Sir Oeorge Schuster 
and wliicli we have realised even more fully since, and we suggest that 
that might be left for the time being. We do urge, liowevtT, tlie import¬ 
ance of periodic economic conferenet;s ^\ith tlie Provinci'S on which the 
advice of the Economic Staff might be of very great value. 

Sir, 1 would, in this connection, refer to the Bowley-Rubertson Report 
which was published last- April. 1 would ref^r s])ecially to two paragrafihs, 
and 1 would seek your permission to read them. Eirst of all, at page 2, 
tliey say this. 

“We recommend the abolition of the title of Director General of Commercial intel¬ 
ligence and Statistics and the estalilishment of a Permanent Economic Staff, directly 
attached to the Economic Committee (ff the (tovernor General’s Executive Council. 
The staff should consist of four Members. The Senior Member should act as Secretary 
to the Economic Committee of the Council, to whom he would be responsible for the 
organization of the whole work of economic intelligence.” 

Then, the second paragraph is taken from the same page and tlu* same 
Report: 

“The whole staff would maintain the close.st jiossible contact with certain other 
officers of Government, including both some whose duties are primanlv administrative 
and some who.se duties are primarily technical and advisoiy. It would be within its 
competence to lecomniend to the Economic Committee of the Council the aO hoc. engage¬ 
ment of external technical experts for the purpose of reporting on the economic 
potentialitio.s of particular areas or of particular branches of processes of production.” 


Wo do stress the importance of some of the recommendations contained 
• in this Report, narticularly those that T have already referred 
to and others which refer to the collection of statistics, ihe 
initiation and continuation of series of index numbers, of prices, wages, 
production, etc., etc. T should like the IFonourable the Finance Member 
to tell us whether the Government of India have completed their considera-^ 
tion of this Report, and if so, wdiat, if any, action has been decided upon. 

Sir, these are the two of our main proposals. They are very modest. 
We do not claim infallibility for them, nor do we claim completeness 
for them. We put forward the suggestions in the same spirit in which 
we made our suggestions last year. We believe that the development of 
India's internal economy and external trade is a vital and a necessary 
and urgent matter. The basis of India’s prosperity is the purchasing power 
of the agriculturist. An outlet for his products is essential, while, re¬ 
distribution and extension of home manufactures are equally essential. 
There must, therefore, be a balanced economy in our policy. These are 
wider questions on Which I do not propose to touch. But we are anxious 
if we can, to secure some adaptation of th^ present machinery which will 
equip the Government with the scientific knowledge required and encourage 
greater co-orfiinatiOn of effort and policy. We believe that the present 
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Governniont owes it to the new rKAcrnintnt of the fnliirc' to haiid over a 
machine wliich is modernised and rationalised and more suited to the 
ne\v conditions under which responsible Government will operate. Sir, I 
move. 

Mr. President (The Hono irable Sir Abdur PiLihim) (Tit motion moved: 

"That the demand under the head ‘Executive CounciT be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division- Non-Muhammadanj: Sir, the House is 
alw^ays interested when my Honourable friend, Mr. James, sets a few 
problems to it to solve. The problems which he has so eloquently put 
this year read along the problems he set last year are very difficult and 
comprehensive, and that is why it is really very difficult to suddenly 
express opinions on every one of them, but I do hope, when my friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, rit,es after mo, he will solve some of the difficult 
puzzles which T am not able to handle. 

Sir, wdth one portion of Mr. James' observations I agree, and that is, 
the admiiiisti-ation of the Government of India requires planning. Those 
of us who have watched the Government of India's administration and the 
working of tlio Secretariat after the inauguration of the Mostford Reforms 
will find that there liad het'ii changes in the policy of the organization of 
the Secretariat on three or four occasions at three or four different periods. 
There w^as a time w^hen the Government of India policy w-as to Indianise 
the Secretariat Offices, I mean the higher posts— viz., the Secretaries, 
Deputy Secretaries and Joint Secretaries were attempted io be Indianised. 
But, Sir, the Simon Commission Inquiry came, and, thereafter, with the 
idea of establishing reserved subjects, the predecessor of the present 
Einance Member tried to drive away every Indian from the highest 
Secretariat staff of the Finance Department. At present, in the Finance 
Department, tliere is not a single Indian barring the Budget Officer who 
occupies, I think, the position of Under Secretary in the Department. The 
other Departments, barring the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, contain only one Indian not higher than a Deputy Secretary as if 
one Indian against so may European officers would be able to satisfy 
planned administration for India. Therefore, I support the spirit under¬ 
lying the observations of my friend, Mr. James, that the Government of 
India have not moved with modern conditions, nor have they tried to 
translate the promises that previous Members of the Executive Council 
gave on the floor of this House. They have gone behind those promises. 
Tliey might now be w^orking in the spirit of coming events that the 
administration will be day by day more rigorous and they do not want to 
part with any responsibility, but 1 do hope that if there is any idea of 
modernising the administration of India, there should be a sufficient 
number of Indians occupying positions of trust and responsibility such as 
Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries and Joint Secretaries, in the Government 
of India. I also don't believe that there should be such large numbers 
of Secretaries, Under Secretaries and Joint Secretaries in the Government 
of India; their numbers should be reduced. 

Sir George Schuster gave the assurance: 

“As soon as a convenient opportunity occurs, it is definitely the intention of th# 
Government of India that the question of the change should be taken up.” 
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That opportunity is coining very shortly, and I Jiope the Government 
of India will hand over to- one Mimber all the Departments which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, described as Communications. Last year, 
my Honourable friend also suggested that the Department of Inland 
Steam Navigation and Shipping should be under the Member for Com-, 
munications, bub this year he has not mentioned anything, about inland 
navigation. But I hope he still adheres \o the views expressed by him 
last year. 

As regards the reshuffling of the portfolios of the present Cabinet 
Members, I know that some of the Departments have very little work. 
They have increased the amount of work by increasing the number of file8> 
although they have really very little work to do. If I may express an. 
opinion, the staff of the Secretariat can be reduced by half, and the^ 
supervising staff, I mean. Secretaries, Additional Secretaries, Deputy 
Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries, can also be reduced by half. It ia 
no use increasing the number of files and sitting over them and expressing 
opinions months and months after. I do recognise there has been some 
additional work due to the contemplated reforms, but the Eeforms De¬ 
partment has grown under the patronage of the Home Department and it 
is now a much bigger Department than perhaps the Home Department 
itself. I do hope, now that the reforms chapter is closed, that Depart¬ 
ment also would be abolished. 

I am not surprised that my Honourable friend, Mr. James, spoke- 
hesitatingly on that most interesting subject, economic planning or planned 
economy. It is true there were two gentlemen, Messrs. Bowley and 
Bobertson, who were investigating something in that line in some ante¬ 
room of the Secretariat. But as soon as my Honourable friend, the new 
Finance Member, landed in India, he bowled out those two Professors and 
their report as well, and nobody has heard of them or their report until 
they have been resuscitated today by rny Honourable friend, Mr. James. 
We have forgotten not only those two Professors, but also the existence of' 
those Indian Professors who assisted them. What Boosevelt dreamt or 
dreams in America, what the Soviet Dictator, Stalin, practises in Soviet* 
Eussia, the Government of India, bciing alien and bureaucratic as they 
arc, cannot conceive. They can befool us once; they can befool us twice; 
but they cannot befool us all the time. Nobody thinks of India’s planned 
economy, and I am glad we heard the last of it when Sir George Schuster 
left the shores of India. In a way—I have expressed the view elsewhere— 
I welcome even the little attempt on the part of the present Finance 
Member to allot a crore of rupees for economic recovery. I welcome the- 
phrase “economic recovery”; it sounds much better than economic plan* 
ning, because the phrase “economic recovery” means one crore of rupees 
this year, and, in the subsequent years, so many crores. But planned 
economy does not mean anything to me; it begins and ends with the 
Finance Member who schemes out that plan on paper, and such paper- 
plans end without any tangible shape. The idea of planned economy will 
not worry our mindls as Ibng as the Government think of doing something, 
actually for the economic recovery of the people. 

Let me next deal with the problem of revision of the custonos tariff. 
The taxation policy of the Government is, no doubt, intimately connected 
with the customs tariff revision. With the balance of export trade so 
little in favour of India, with imports falling off year to year, the Govern-^- 
ment of India have no alternative but to think of the higk customs tariffs 
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It may be that the Finance ‘Membeir may receive pressure, either from the 
Indian commercial side, or from the British commercial side, to reduce 
the customs tariff, but it is V'Tv difficult to nduce cusioms tariff, and last 
year, when Mr. Hardy spoke on the subject, he dealt with it in some 
detail, how the customs tariff has varied from year to year. The Gov¬ 
ernment needs have gone up very high and they have to put up heavier 
tariffs. But we cannot reduce the customs taritf, wh(‘ther it is on exports 
or on imports, unless we point out to Government that there are other 
methods of taxation. With the present high level of income-tax, we know 
that there is a diminishing return, and though the Government may s^o 
increasing the rate of income-tax, they will not get more; it will be 
stationary somewhere between Ra. 16 and 17 crores. Of course, the 
excise duty has come to stay. My Honourable friend, Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon, may growl, but there it is and it will be a general feature of our 
taxation. Tliere is at present excise duty on salt, sugar, matches, steel 
ingots, wines and spirits, also kerosene and petrol. A scientific method of 
devising excise duties is what this House has always demanded. This 
House has asked for equalising the excise duty on kerosene with the 
import duty on kerosene, but tlier© is the political hitch. My Honourable 
friends, the Members of the European Group, will not agree that excise 
duty on kerosene and petrol should be equalised with the import dut}^ on 
those articles. Then, there is the political pressure which is being applied 
on the Finance Member. There is the problem of Burma separation—he 
may not talk of it today, but there is that question, and Burma must be 
given a subsidy or a bounty—I cannot say a subvention,—of Rs. crores 
or so at India’s cost, and, therefore, the excise duty cannot be equalised 
with the import duty. The tariff on exports, I submit should be so planned 
as to help tlie Indian industries. Last year, Government abolished the 
export duty on hides. This year they are abolishing the export duty on 
skins, and yet the Honourable the Commerce Member has been receiving 
representations, and also it lias been expressed on the floor of the House, 
about granting protection to the tanning industry in India. It is no use 
levying or abolishing an export duty, if the scheme of export tariff is not 
a scientific one and is not designed to develop the industries of India. I 
am opposed to the abolition of the tariff on skins. It is very difficult for 
anybody in fifteen minutes or even in an liour to detail the exact nature 
of a scientific system of taxation. Although the predecessor of the present 
Finance Member foreshadowed that the time had come when the taxation 
policy of the (loverrimenl of India should be revised or rather planned 
out, I want to warn my Honourable friend not to do it, simply because he 
receives pressure from this side or that side of the House. That means 
that he will be only tinkering with it. So long as the Government of 
India continue their present heavy military burden and liave to provide 
Rs. 45 crores for the military expenditure .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has already exceeded his time, 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, one minute niore, and I have done. As long as they 
connect the rupee to sterling, as a result of which the economic conditions 
of the Indian masses have become impoverished due to low prices of 
Indian produces, and a^s long as there is this flight of gold to England to 
the tune of more than Rs. 200 crores worth,—^unless Government face all 
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the problems—delinking the rupee with the sterling and reducing the heavy 
ig^itary expenditure, no financier, unless he is an imaginative Finance 
Meyibqi; and expects tg to, jail after he retires from this House or while 

i^ in this House, can think of e^ci^nti^c planning of the taxation poEcy 

India* 

J. A. Milligan (Bengal: European): Sir, I rise to support the 
motion, Lite the Honourable the Mover I do so not in a spirit of censure 
fOx with a desjre that the Honourable the Fipance Member should spend 
sleepless nighty wondering how to make good, a further depredation; but 
in order to mention a particular line of action wluch. X believe to be worthy 
of the consideration of the Government of India^ and of this House. 

The great economists of the 19th century enunciated and expounded 
the laws of supply and demand in a world where free trade was a practical 
possibility. Even at the end of the centuiy, we find men like Professor 
Marshall demonstrating, in a convincing if somewhat tedious manner, 
the inevitable ultimate ’ equation of Remand and^ supply by normal natural 
processes. 

They did not forsec the paradox which the regime of laissez-faire, to 
which they gave their blessing, was destined to evolve for iis —a world 
impoverished by its colossal wealth. 

The elimination of man-power, ftpm production; the industrialisation of 
the w^hole world—accompanied by tiic subordination of economic precepts 
to the spirit of nationalism and to the lure of industrial self-sufficiency— 
these were things undreamt pf the philosophy of Adam Smith. But 
they are facts that face us today. Tbc profound depmssion of the past few 
y.ears has given mankind the leisure and the incentive to think seriously; 
and con^certed action has definitely begun* 

Four lines of thought have chiefly engaged attention and have deter¬ 
mined the character ot the measures taken in different countries to solve 
the probfems they define, namely; 

(1) Technological unemployment, or the displacement of men by 
machines without the provision of alternative employment. 

When Adam was driven from the Garden of Eden and harnessed 
to the task of keeping a wife ana family, the handicap was 
imposed on him, and on all his descendants, “in the sweat 
of tlie face slialt thou eat bread"—or in modern economic 
phraseology “A man's contribution to ‘supply' is the rneasui;e 
of his legitimate ‘demand*.“ The most vital urgent duty of 
the world today is tfie restoration of earning-power to the 
growing hordes of the unemployed. 

(S^ “Overrproduction'' and its counterpart “under-consumption''. 

(8) The dangers of uncontrolled individualism in the handling of 
capital. 

(4) Predatory competition inspired by the ethics of war. 

pijpj^l^ms wWch I hav#, d^irib^ sm beingi tackled in different 
WAyp by di^r^nt countries. the Hnited States of Americaj 

l^itain ^ ppwjipiAuoupi tes oi conoerted and oonstriioV 
m Pptiop> Tfipuigh adopts m theap countiies differ widely 

Wthfrin^ tfipra ip cQip. prinoipla coxnmon to them all and 
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that is tho recognition that the regime of laissez-faire and uncontrolled 
individualism has got to be modified if the world is to achieve true econo¬ 
mic recovery. We see three principal devices being tried—national 
economic conscription, compulsory regulation on lines prescribed by the 
State, and State-aided self-regulation. It is this third method that I 
desire to advocate as the one best suited to the psychology of India and 
the Empire as a whole. 

The development of world communications of all kinds and the steady, 
though still far from adequate, improvement of the machinery of distri¬ 
bution, have brought into prominence the factor of “world-prices'* for all 
general commodities. The existence of “world-prices" enhances the 
difficulty of achieving national self-sufficiency, and contributes to tho 
permanence of tho complicated system of tariffs and quotas so abhorrent 
to the orthodox economist. 

If economic order is ever to be restored out of, the present chaos, it 
will be by a policy of regulation intelligently and rationally pursued. 

The world is beginning to envisage the possibility of an industrial 
system no longer based on competitive and rufhless individualism, but 
composed of regulated units prevented by Governmental control on the 
one hand from ever assuming the character of monopolistic corporations, 
and protected by legislation on the other hand from the disruptive action 
of recalcitrant and selfish minorities. In such a system the vast problems 
.which have baffied the vorld under the regime of Inisscz-fatre will be 
capable of satisfactory solution. Such a system cannot come into being 
with the dramatic suddenness of a Eussian 5 years plan. It must be 
steadily built up, industry by industry, until its potentialities for good are 
sufficiently manifested to establish it on a footing outside the category of 
experiment. 

Countries like Eussia, the U. S. A., and Japan regard it as the business 
of Government to undertake wholesale economic planning for the benefit 
of the people. The alternative which I advocate is for Government to 
give its aid and its cc-operation to the people in their economic planning 
for themselves, until such time, if such a time ever comes, when a 
compulsory extension of the process is clearly justified. It is right that 
the Government of every country should watch and study carefully what 
other countries are doing, but no country can afford to dig itself in and 
wait for a victory to be won on some other front. If India is not ready to 
deliver a smashing frontal attack like the N. E. A. of America, it can at 
least adopt the tactics of Marshall Joffre in 1915 and keep nibbling at the 
problem that is entrenched so powerfully against us. The attack will be 
strengthened and advance facilitated by the adoption of the practical 
suggestions made by the Mover; in particular by such rearrangement as 
will permit of proposals being submitted to Government through one 
department and not, as sometimes happens, in a piecemeal manner through 
two or three. 

To every industry that comes forward with a practical scheme of self- 
regulation asking the Government and the Legislature to give it legal 
sanction, and to define the rules of the game for the protection of indi¬ 
vidual interests, I contend that such assistance should be given with 
sympathetic alacrity. In this way, steady progress will be made in the 
true rationalization of industry, and India will play a valuable part in the 
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search for a solution of the world’s great problems. India cannot sit still 
and hope to be presented from outside with a ready-made remedy to 
which it has made little or no contribution. 

Sir, I support the motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Before I come to the subject proper, I just like 
to be permitted to say one thing. At every stage of my life, I learnt 
formulse. While 1 wo.s at school, T was told that I should repeat these 
districts of the Madras Presidency at one breath, which I did, and, on one 
occasion, I scored 99 per cent, marks for repeating Ganjam, Vizagapatam, 
'Krishna, Godavari, Kurnool, Belari, Gudapah, Nellore, South Arcot, 
Taniore, Madura, Tinnevelly, Salempur, Coimbatore, South Coast 
Annantapur, Nigiri, Malabar, Chingleput, City of Madras, North Arcot, 
Trichinopoly. When 1 came to college, I learnt new formulae in the college 
such as: 

(.nu on V dn v-j- sn v cn Xkdn u 
on (u+v)-—- 1 Vk* su* u8n*v » etc. 

When I came to the Assembly, T learnt another formula, and I have heard 
it so often that I have learnt it by lieart. I ask my friend, Mr. Satya- 

murti, to verify it. He must have learnt it also by heart, and that is 

“Wait and see”. Wait we must, but see we never, and 1 hope that this 
particular motion will not be governed by the spirit of the formula^ to 

which we are accustomed and which is a new formula I have learnt since 

I came to the Assembly. 

Now, Sir, I just feel that we are now on the eve of a very difficult problem 
as regards taxation. We have to pay in the neighbourhood of 70 crores every 
year to the United Kingdom on account of our commitments and remit¬ 
tances; we are a debtor country, and it is not possible‘for us to dictate 
to the whole world the policy of taxation. Now, if we adopt the present 
policy, I am afraid w’e will come to the conclusion that every country would 
like us to balance our trade separately, so that we will have no favourable 
balance of trade with any country, and we cannot possibly pay to the 
United Kingdom the seventy crores of rupees. Unless we revise the whole 
policy and bring it on the line with the rest of the world, and have a 
balance of trade at least to the extent of seventy crores, we will be in a 
very difficult financial position; and the result will only be the export of 
gold by means of which alone we can keep up our balance of trade. It is 
evident that it cannot possibly continue for a long time. You may keep 
it up for a few years, but not permanently; unless we have a good balance 
of trade and we revise our entire policy, it is not possible. 

Before I come to the specific points raised by the previous speakers, T 
would just mention one or two points more,—that is, our tariff is now 
becoming so minute that it really baffles any person who thinks about it. 
Now, I have got this voluminous book in my hand (Tariff Act), but I can 
never find out what I want unless I read the whole of it. Sir, this Tariff 
Act is a very complicated document. Slight variation in silk and cotton 
gives an additional item in the Tariff Act, a new design of any commodity 
has an additional place in the Tariff Act. Discovery of new variation leads 
to the addition of new form of Tariff. Tariff has become so complicated 
that I am reminded of the story of Prince Alfonso, who, when explained 
the movement of the solar system, said that he could have devised a simpler 
system had his opinion been obtained. Whenever there was any difficulty 
in finding out the correct position of any particular planet, one more circle 
Was added in the name of epicycles and then tbA - 
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that he said: “Well, the solar system would have been designed in a simpler 
manner*'. So I think this Tantf Act', which is now in my hand, would 
have been very much simplified. It should not go into so many details, 
i^nd I hope the Finance Member, when he gets time, will look into the 
mai^ter and will give us some simple tariff for this country—a tariff in 
\vhich numbers are expressed' in terrestrial figures and not in astronomical 
figures —1 am using the phrase of Honourable friend Sir Frank Noyce. 

The next thing I vould like to point out is that we made a kind of un¬ 
scientific mistake in 3931 in raising all duties by 25 per cent. This was 
a great mistake and very unscientific. We never cared to see what parti¬ 
cular commodities could or could not stand those duties, but we raised the 
whole thing by 25 per cent, and I think the time has now come when we 
should go thoroughly into the whole question and come to some definite con¬ 
clusion. I never advocate that we should reduce these duties by 25 per 
cent all at once. At the same time, we ought to study the effect care¬ 
fully and come to some definite conclusion. 

Now, the most objeclionable feature, to my mind, is wdiat is called our 
policy of protection, which we have been piirsuing during the last two or 
ijhree years and which is chictiy responsible for the troubles that we now 
have to face. Now, this policy is ruinous to the agricultuiists of this 
country and it is ruinous in twx) ways. By this policy of protection you 
have tried to raise the price level of manufactured articles. Now, we know 
that the price level of all articles is constant. Theieforc, the price-level of 
all agricultural products must necessarily diminish if the value of one part 
has arisen: and the fall in the price of agricultural products is ruinous, as 
it would diminish the purcliasing power of agricuUuiists The second reason 
why it is ruinous is that wc are now building up a special tariff wall against 
all these countries. They are retaliating. There is some movement in 
Germany, in Italy and in other countries. Each country is endeavouring to 
equalise import and export with us. This means that the export of our 
agricultural products to tlioso countries may possibly diminisli and that 
is the groat danger. Therefore, this is the problem of all our problems— 
namely, how we should raise the purchasing power ol our argriculturists, 
amd unless that is done, T say. Sir, that the economic problem cannot be 
solved. 

Sir, coming now^ to some of the points that have been touched by the 
previous speakers, I would just mention that there is an absolute necessity 
of having a tariff tribunal in the sense in which the word was defined by 
Mr. James. Onr present Bates Advisory Committee is practically no com¬ 
mittee art- all. It dealt only with four cases last year, according to the 
Administration Beport, at enormous expenditure. What we do require is 
a kind of Bates Tribunal which sliould function in the same way as the Bates 
Tribunal created by the British Bail way Act of 1921. The second thing 
is about the change of portfolio. There is one thing which I feel is a little 
difficult. In theory, it is all right that w^e should have a portfolio oi Com¬ 
munications. I myself was for it. But so far as this country is concerned, 
we see that the roads are a transferred subject and the Government of, 
India have nothing to do with roads. As regards railwavs, more than half 
are administered by private companies and less than half are administered 
by the State, and, therefore, a combined portfolio of Communications, to 
my mind, has not the same force in India unless we modify our Constitution! 

I quite see that ther^ is not, sufficient co-ordteation among portfolios imder 
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different Members of the Executive Council, but the creation of a Minister 
of Communications in the existing circumstance^ and impipdiately is quiti^ 
unnecessary and uncalled for. We should wait till Ministers are appojntea 
at the Centre or at least till Provincial Autonomy is introducejl, One Hon¬ 
ourable Member raised some objection about the work of tlie Law Menaber, 
and I think the same will be the case witli the Minister of Communication^ 
when the roads are transferred to the provinces, when the administration of 
railways is transferred to the Statutory Authority and a half of tjie railways 
are administered by the private companies. Therefore, this thing would 
require very great consideration, and, I think, we had better continue under 
the existing arrangements till the time w’e consider the entire problem. I 
am opposed to piecemeal reshuffling. 

My friend, Mr. B. Das, talked about the question of the export duty 
on skins. Sir, if there is one sensible prop()sal in the Finance Bill, it is 
the abolition of the export duty on skins, but I will take up this question 
when T come to the Finance Bill. 

There is one point to which t think we ought to pay some more atten¬ 
tion than we have done up to the present an^d which will arise out of the 
economic survey which my Uoiiouiable fiicrim Mr. James, ^emphasised to¬ 
day and that is that we ought to find out some ratio q{ the actual selling 
prices at which consumers have to purchase goods tP the pricey at which 
the articles in (luestion are actually imported or proauc^d m this country. 
Taking the case of wheat, we should know at what price the cultivators 
sell their wheat, at what price it is purchased in Delhi or an> other big 
town, and then we will calculate the amount of profit which the middlemen 
are getting and find out some solution for avoiding the middleman’s profit 
or reducing it to a minimum. I have got no concrete facts to stand upon, 
but from the scanty inquiry I made, 1 think the middleman’s profit comes 
to about two hundred per cent, or more. (Hear, hear.) Some in^uiiy 
is called for, not only about the articles which w^e produce in this country^ 
but also as regards the articles which we import from outside. If this thing 
is done, it will be a great step forward in economic planning. 

Now, there is one point more which I take this opportunit;v to press 
and thart is that the Commerce Department should have some kind 
advisory committee of merchants. Members after Members emphasised th^ 
fact, in connection with the Indo-British Trade Agreement,^ apd supported 
also by telegrams coming from all over the country, that the ihcrchants of 
India were not consi^ilted, Whethei: that is t^ue or not, 1^ have no means 
to verify, but what,I wish to ej;npbasise is s^cp fomplaints wouid not 
have been made, had some kina oi advisory committee merchants 
existed which the Commerce Departm^nji, could cojapult. It^is not a new 
proposal. Such advisory committees exist ,ip eve'vy epuntnr. I’he Com¬ 
merce Department is not ap all-wise departipenji. It pju^st nave some kind 
of expert advisers whose advice they may or may not accept. 

Before I sit down, I would like to emphasise once more that the time 
has come when we ought to revise ou^ policy of ^ax^op ^n^ more 

scientific aqd mor^ econon^ic in conforpiity w^tU ^hat existed before the 
War. Before tfie War, we were ip a very fiappy position, were practi¬ 
cally free trsderp. had, a y^y popppgd reypnue^duty to ten per 

cent. At ttat.time, had. SQ^qrbreB of a favoi^bte,Mahoe of trade. 
We paid all our dues, and, at tlie same time, we hW suf^ient money. 
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Prof. N. G. Ranga (Guntur cum Nellore: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I thank you very much for having given me this opportunity of saying 
a few words just before the discussion on the budget is over. Sir, I rise 
to support this cut motion for this purpose, that if there were to be an 
Economic Advisory Council in this country and there must be one and if 
there were to be a Minister or a Member of the Council for Communica¬ 
tions, as there must be, then I would like that every one of the Members 
of that Advisory Council as well as the Member for Communications should 
be Indians. If, on the other hand, English people, any foreign expert, 
any foreigner is expected to be brought over to this country in order to 
dole out advice to us, then I am not at all in favour of this cut motion, and, 
I am sure. Honourable Members on this side of the House will not be in 
favour of this cut motion. 


For a very long time, there has been a balk of planned economy in this 
country. The predecessor of our present Finance Member was very often 
talking of planned economy and on more than one occasion he assured this 
House that he was going to take necessary steps to see that a regular stall 
was appointed in this Government of India for carrying on statistical en¬ 
quiries. As long ago as 1930, he assured the House that he was going to 
set apart lakhs in order to bring some expert from Europe to give us the 
kind of advice which he thought that we were in need of. As far as econo¬ 
mic enquiries go in this country, we have had a number of experts. There 
was Dr. Slater, there was Dr. Mann, there was myself in Southern India 
and many other competent men, and all th^se people have been carrying 
on economic investigations in villages and m towns of the economic condi¬ 
tions of agricultural labourers, cottage workers as well as those in slum 
areas. Yet the Government of India did not care to take notice of any of 
these enquirers or inquiries made by them, but they preferred to bring two 
great experts, one from the City of London and the other from the City of 
Cambridge. They were expected to be assisted and helped by some eco¬ 
nomists of this country. Instead of wasting lakhs of rupees on those great 
economists of foreign countries, the Government would have done well if 
they had only consulted our own Professors in this country who had great 
experience in this country and who would h.ave been very glad to serve this 
Government, not on any pay, but freely and without any remuneration. 
This morning, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce was questioning the autho¬ 
rity of Sir M. Visveswaraiya. I may point out to the Honourable Member 
for Industries and Labour that he is neither a labourer nor an economist, 
and, therefore, I can really understand his hesitation in accepting the 
suggestion as well as the estimates of unemployment in this country by 
such a distinguished and eminent an economist as Sir M. Visveswaraiya. 
I may remind the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour that Sir 
M. Visveswaraiya was appointed by the Government of India as President 
of the Economic Enquiry Committee which toured the whole country and 
submitted a report to the Government of India. 

The Hononrable Sir Frank Noyce: I was not disputing Sir Visves- 
waraiya’s authority except in regard to one particular point, the number of 
unemployed people in this country, and I stated that, in regard to that 
particular point, he gave no authority vrhatever for his figures, and that, 
therefore, I and the Members of this House generally were as competent 
judges in this matter as he was. 
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Prol. H. O. Bangs: In view of the fact that Sir M. Visveswaraiya has 
been accepted by most of the people who know anything at all about 
economics in ^is country as a sound and reliable authority on that subject, 
1 expect the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour to accept the 
statement of the estimate of unemployed made by him, generally, as long 
M he IS not able to prove to the contrary. He has made that estimate. 
«e 18 not an ireesponsible person, he is not an ignorant person. Everybody 
cnows w at his pre^ous history has been, how distinguished a position he 
has held m planned economy as well as in the industrial development of 
this country, and when such a gentleman comes forward and makes an 
Mtimate, that should be accepted without question. I know why the 
Honourable Sir Frank Noyce has hesitation to accept that suggestion. If 
the same estimate has been made by a second rate or a third rate or even a 
tenth rate British economist, I am sure, he would have no hesitation in 
accepting the same. 

I come now to the question of unemployment. When we were dis¬ 
cussing the question of unemployment insurance in this country, we thought 
we had no statistics of the unemployed in this country. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Giri, has pointed out that there are nearly 40 millions of people 
who are unemployed completely or partially. Yet the Honourable Sir Frank 
Noyce was not prepared to accept that estimate. I submit that if we go on 
disputing one another’s estimate in this House in the way we are doing, we 
cannot do anything really good for the country. That only proves that 
there is very great need for really a very competent Economic Advisory 
Council to be established in this country. That Economic Advisory Council 
should be constituted with independent Professors who have had practical 
experience of village, industrial and slum life and experiences of workers and 
peasants, and we do not want for the Economic Advisory Council Pro¬ 
fessors straight from Universities who are kept there merely as a memento 
or a curio in the Hamburg museum and who are being paid fat salaries 
merely to play to the tune of all that is being doled out here by the 
Commerce Member or the Finance Member or the Member for Industries 
and Labour or all the other Members who form the Executive Council. 

Next I come to the question of agricultural indebtedness. The Honour¬ 
able Member for Industries and Labour would perhaps be the first person 
to wonder whether really such a great problem as the agricultural indebted¬ 
ness exists for the whole of India. I hope he will not dispute the fact that 
there is chronic agricultural indebtedness in this country under which the 
peasants have been groaning for several years past. This growing burden of 
indebtedness has become intolerable for the peasants. Ever since 1859, 
when there were riots in the Deccan of the Mahratta country. Commission 
after Commission have reported on the imperative necessity of tackling this 
problem of agricultural indebtedness. For years and years, again and again 
suggestions were made by responsible Government officials on the floor of 
the House that Central Legislation should bo undertaken in order to solve 
this problem. Sir Basil Blackett came forward with the suggestion that 
there should be a Banking Enquiry Committee. It was appointed with a 
number of provincial branch committees with the idea of gathering inform¬ 
ation in order to enable the Government of India to find a proper method of 
solving this particular problem of agricultural indebtedness. But everybody 
now is pretending his ignorance even today about the agricultural indebted¬ 
ness and about unemployment and about slum life, and the problem is 
growing worse and worse every day. The Government are continuing in 
this blissful ignoranoOi and if anybody attempts to solve the problem, there 
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l6 no response from the Government. Th-e Government ai*e inimical to any 
attempts made to solve the problem. The Banking Inquiry Committee 
came forward with its own suggestions and suggost^ed that an all-Iniia 
legislation should bo imdettafcen and they said that, wherever possible, 
Conciliation Boards should be established, and, wherei^er possible, !Economie 
Enouirv Committees should be established and Economic feoards should he 
established and that these Boards should g^ather the neceSsary intormation 
about the actual burden of agricultural indebtedness and the cause for the 
growth of agricultural indebtedness and also the manner in which that 
trouble of indebtedness could be solved. But no central attempt has so far 
been made to solve this problem. But what is it that has been done ? The 
Government of the Punjab propose to spend only one lakh of rupees on 
Ipural reconstruction out of which a large proportion is to be swallowed up 
by highly paid officers; and the Government of the Central Provinces is very 
glad that it has been able to get only Es. 17,000 per annum for the next 
three years from the Central Government in order to help the handloom 
weaving industry. Then, again, the Government of Madras have appointed 
an Economic Inquiry Committee with many of its own officers on it as 
members and that Committee has suggested that the export duty on skins 
should be increased. And yet the Finance Member comes forward with this 
very wonderful and novel suggestion and a very original suggestion that the 
export duty on skins should be abolished altogether. Sir, as somebody said, 
and it is a well-known phrase, we asked for bread in the shape of the lower¬ 
ing of the revenue duties, and lowering of the burden on the agriculturists 
by decreasing the amount of revenue that Government are deriving from 
customs and salt. And what is it he gives ? He gives this stone in the 
form of abolition of the export duty on skins. I do not know if he )S 
conscious about it, but anyhow I can warn him that the only effect of this 
will be the improvement of the tanning industry in other countries to the 
detriment of our own industry here. 

Next, I come to the question of the national iilcotne. Sir Qeorg^ 
Schuster has suggested,—now that happily he lias laid dbVti the reins of 
office here and is tree to suggest anything,—that the standard of living of 
the masses should be increased. How is it to be increased? How can it 
be done? It can be done only if the Government of India cbme to have 
dn idea of the present national per capita income, the present standard of 
living of our people, the manner in which our people are spending their 
money and also how the people are suffering from poverty, and so on. But 
they have not got that information. And that is why, when my Honour¬ 
able friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, suggested that this Government 
should undertake a national reconstruction programme of 100 crores, the 
Finance Member simply turned it down. He seems to have had the im¬ 
pression that my Honourable friend, Pandit Pant, seems to be roving in a 
sort of dream. But I may assure the Honourable the Finance Member that 
he need not be afraid of going to jail. If going to jail is necessary at all, 
1 can offer to go to jail on his behalf in order to save this country. No^, 
Sir, a hundred crores is not a very big sum; it will not be more thaii £10 
million, and the Government in England has been spending more than that 
on the relief of unemployment. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: A hundred crores is 75 million poimds. 

Prof. N. O. Range: I can anyhow assure my Hotio’ui'abte friend,—and I 
am sure he cannot contradict me in that,—that the GdV^hth^llt vi Bhgtgiid 
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has been spending more than 76 million pounds per annum since 1911 on 
their social services. On the other hand, what is this Central Government 
doing ? The Central Government, whose finances my Honourable friend is 
so proud of administering and presenting his budget upon, and who is so 
thorou^ly satisfied that his budget has received welcome from every side 
of the House,—what does he propose to do ? He proposes a reduction ot 
99 lakhs in the expenditure. 

IXr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The jffonourable 
Member is digressing, and besides, his time is up. 

Ifiol. O. Ilanga: He suggests a reduction of 99 lakhs in this year 
when compared to the expenditure that was incurred about ten years ago 
oh nation-building services, that is, the Department of Education, Health 
and several other Departments. 

Another thing to which I w isil to draw the attention of my Honourable 
friends is this. The other day, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, was 
asking the Finance Member to be rather hesitant in thinking of lowering the 
revenue duties, because the revenue duties have given some sort of protec¬ 
tion to some of the industries, and unless those industries are given a f^ir 
warning and unless they are enabled to stand on their own legs indepen¬ 
dently, he should not lower the revenue duties. In trying to accept that 
particular suggestion, I would request the Finance Member to keep in mind 
also the needs and the interests of the agriculturists and the wbrkers, that 
is, the consumers. Revenue duties were raised for revenue alone. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member is absolutely wide of the mark. He is not addressing himself to 
the motion before the House. 

Prof. H. G. Ranga: Sir, there should be a planned economy and there 
should be a Member for Communications. This particular suggestion 
made as long ago as 1921 or 1922 when the Ackworth Committee made their 
recommendations that there should be a special Minister as a separate 
Minister for Communications, And yet till today that suggestion has not 
been accepted at all by the Government of India. Now, we have only an 
Honourable Member for Railways and not for Communications. You may 
wonder why I want a special Member for Communications. I want to end 
this ruinous and suicidal competition between the railways and the roads; 
and, in order at present to better the interests of the railways, the Govern¬ 
ment of India as well as the Provincial Governments seem to me to be busy 
in trying to thwart the development and the progress of the roads in India. 
Even such a die-liard (ind anti-national paper as the* Madras Mail of Madras 
was suggesting the other day that the Government of Indi^ would do well 
to have a separate Department for Communications and to construct 
bridges over the Godavari and over the Krisna in order to have a through 
road from Madras to Calcutta. Yet I do not know what the Government 
of India are going to do. Again, there is another suggestion .... 

^ Jtip Resident (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has really exceeded his time limit. 

Proi. R. ilailga: At question tirp^ the Honourable the Commerce 
Member said to me that he found ho difference at all between tlie report 
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t^iat is submitted to the Government of India by their Trade Commissioner 
in London and the report which the Trade Commissioner of Great Britain 
stationed in this country sends to his Government. And yet if he will only 
take the trouble again to consult those reports, he will find that the report 
submitted to the Government in England is very much better, far superior, 
to the report that we are having from our own Trade Commissioner. It is 
in those lines that improvement lies and we want more and more statistics 
and we want more and more enlightenment. But the Government Mem¬ 
bers declare their ignorance about every real problem, and they prefer 
to be ignorant, because to have a knowledge of real state of 
things may not be convenient to this Government or the Britishers. 
To possess knowledge is, I fear, considered by Government to 
be dangerous. And for this we have a very good example in Russia. 
Russia had her revolution, but, three years after the conclusion 
of the civil war they had their new economic policy. One yfear 
or two years after that, they had their five years budget policy. 
Similarly, 1 wish to suggest for the consideration of the Finance IMember 
that at least next year when he is going to present another budget,— 
luckily for him and luckily for the Government of India he is going to be 
here for another four years,—let him take that tip from Russia of a five- 
year plan for his budget proposals. He also wants to give only one crore 
of rupees for the villages. Because Mahatma Gandhi has collected five 
lakhs for the uplift of the harijans and he is raising more funds! for the 
uplift of the villages, therefore, they want to fight Mahatma Gandhi and 
his Village Industries Association. Instead of doing that, instead of simply 
throwing away this crore of rupees on Aman Sabhas, loyalists and highly 
paid officers, and so on, I beg to suggest that he should accept the sugges¬ 
tion of my Honourable friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, and he should 
raise a loan of 100 crores in this country, and it is not a novel suggestion. 
Because, in America, President Roosevelt is busy today in raising a huge 
loan of three billion dollars in order to finance a social and national economic 
reconstruction polioy 

Mr. President (T1 le Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair would 
ask the Honourable Member now to conclude. It is not fair to other 
Honourable Members that he should occupy so much more than the 
allotted time. 

Prof. N. Q. Ranga: Therefore, Sir, to conclude, I request the Finance 
Member to accept the suggestion of my Honourable friend. Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant, t-o raise a crore of ruptx's on rupee loan in order to carry on 
and develop a rural national reconstruction policy in this country, in order 
to help the villagers of this country in a real manner, and not for the 
benefit of the British officers and British capitalists, not for the benefit 
of a few highly paid officers, but for the benefit of the masses of this 
country. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, most of the discussion this after¬ 
noon, or at any rate a good part of it, has had nothing to do with< the 
motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. James. In spite of risking 
the wrath of Mr. Ram Naravan Singh, I do not intend to make any gene¬ 
ral answers to these di^^ressions except in so far as it may be required to 
touch upon them for the purpose of Mr. James' motion. But perhaps 
there are two points I ought to mention at the outset. The first is in 
order to make the position of the Government abundantly clear, if it is not 
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already clear. Mr. B. Das, ad I understood him, said that his^lan for 
curing the economic evils of the country was’ to abandon the present ratio, 
to devalue the rupee. I entirely disagree with him, and, as far as I am 
concerned, the policy of the Government of India is to make no change in 
the ratio and will continue to be so. I should like to make that absolutely 
clear. 

Professor Eanga had two cures for poverty, one of which he borrowed 
from Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and the other was his own. His own 
cure was more and better statistics, and he said in fact that you cannot 
cure poverty until you know the income of every one of the 280 millions 
of people in British India. I do not think much of that cure. His other 
cure which is really Pandit Pant’s was that we should borrow, not Es. 100 
crores. but Es. 100 crores a year, and that I hope to be in a position to deal 
with when I move that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration on 
Wednesday. It requires more than a casual reference in a debate on a cut 
ihotion. 

Mr. James has raised a discussion which for the most part is of a 
character which does not often find a l)lace in our debates: that is the 
question of the actual administrative machinery of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. It is quite true that his remarks were directed primarily to the 
economic activities of Government, but a large part of them at any rate 
had some application in spheres other than the purely economic, and I think 
.were intended to have application in spheres other than the purely economic. 
Of course, the question of administration is at all times a very important 
one and now when we are on the eve of big Constitutional changes, admi¬ 
nistration assumes a special importance, for, as was clearly pointed out by 
Mr. James, in fairness to its successors in title, the present Government 
of India must leave in existence a machine which is not only the best which 
can be devised, but which is also capable of being adapted readily and 
smoothly to the new regime which is about to be born. 

With these preliminary remarks, I should come at once to the substance 
^ of Mr. James’ speech; but in view of some references in later 

speeches and one or two of his own casual references, perhaps 
I might digress and say a few words about the widely prevalent idea that 
in these times it is necessary for Governments to resort to economic plan¬ 
ning—and this phrase has become almost as blessed as Mesopotamia. I 
personally was very glad that Mr. James disclaimed his belief in this gospel. 
On the other hand, another Member of his Party seemed to me to be the 
most complete economic planner I have ever heard of since Stalin; and let 
me say at once that I am not a devotee; I am a sceptic: I find it hard to 
believe in this new fashionable gospel; and when I look round the world at 
the results of economic planning, I am not in the least tempted to become a 
disciple. The old-fashioned economics to which Mr. Milligan referred in terms 
of unutterable contempt proceeded on the assumption that the purpose of 
production was to supply the wants of the consumer at a price which he can 
afford to pay, and not a bad idea either. The new economics presupposes 
that some all-wise authority decides what the producers are to produce and 
in what quantities and that the consumer must take what he can get and 
pay for it whatever an all-wise government or other authority decides as 
a fair price, if he can: if he cannot, so much the worse for the plan. This 
seems to me nothing more or less them national socialism, and I fancy that 
if some of those who talk so glibly about economic planning realise the 
inevitable end of it, they would be very quick to find some new shiboleth. 
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Iildidentallj^ I am vei-y intetested to know that Mr. Das’ mind has clearjy 
i^cognte^d tWs ultimate triitli, that jplanning and socialism are the same 
thing. Mr. Milligan evidently also has faced this problem and he does pot 
ihihd: he \<^ants soeialishi, but not in our time: in out time, let the 
Government guaranteee the private producer his profit: if the Government 
will only guarantee the profit to the private producer and assist him iii every 
way to Squeeze the consumer, all will be well: after that, ^ocialisrii. 

And when you have got your socialistic plan or plan for national social- 
isrU, surely it is subject to all the reactions and injuries from the national 
socialisms of other countries: you are not a free agent and in the end you 
simply get absolute chaos, and that t believe is the inevitable result of 
economic planning. My friend, i>r. Zianddin Ahmad, gave a particularly 
fatuous instance of economic planning which has also become highly fashion¬ 
able in the world, that iiTespective of their balances on capital account, 
each pair of countries must have an exactly balanced interchange of trade. 
That is world economic planning. But though I have digressed in this 
way to say a few words about economic planning, I should, I thjjnk, clearly 
say that though 1 am not a belie’^^er in it, that is not to say, t% gQie back 
in a somewhat roundabout fashion to Mr. James’ motion, that j. do not 
believe that an efficient administrative machine is not a vital necessity or 
that a country should not have adequate means of studying and considering 
itlB economic needs, and it is from that point • f view that I shall approach 
the motion of the European Group. 

First, let me clear out of the way the only question raised by Mr. James 
which is a matter of policy rather than one of administration, namely, th6 
revision of the tariff. Incidentally I was very interested to notice, unless 
I misunderstood him, that Prof. Kanga is also in favour of a revision down¬ 
wards of the revenue tariff: I wish he would tell that to the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce .... 

Prof. N, G. Ranga: I am prepared to, if they invite me. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: I am very glad to hear that. On this 
general question of the revision of .the tariff, I made some few remarks in my 
winding-up speech in the general budget debate, and I am afraid that I am 
not at present in a position to add very much to that. As I said, it is very 
difficult to introdue a scientific revision of th6 revenue tariff until there is 
money to spare: for even though in the present tariff there may be cases 
where diminishing returns have set in and where a reduction in those parti¬ 
cular cases would yield an increase of revenue, I think it does remain true 
over the whole field that a greater measure of uniformity can only be 
achieved after a general downward movement or at aiiy rate a downward 
movement on balance; and that is why I say that the question cannot 
assume any very practical importance until there is money to spare. How¬ 
ever, I may assure the House that in the meantime we shall press on with 
the departmental examination and collection of material, which is, of course, 
$: necessary preliminary to the reconstruction of any revenue tariff. Mr. 
James wants me in the meantime to promise a definite inquiry. But J 
should prefer to keep an open mind on the subject till the preliminary work 
has been performed and until the question assumes a slifi^btly more im¬ 
mediate practical importance. In the meanl^ime, I should like, if I may, 
without offence, to give a word of warning. An inquiry consisting 6f repre^ 
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sentatives of all the interests concerned would obviously be quite unwieldy, 
and it would moreover be qi:^ite certain to result in a very limited measure 
of agreement, if any. Clearly we cannot, therefore, have any inquiry which 
is not impartial, an^ am not sure that the agency most likely to produce 
or undertake an impartial inquiry in a matter of this aort is pot the Govern- 
rpent itself to whom alone in any case it would fall to take ipto account the 
reyenue considerations involved. 

Next we come to the question of the Tariff Board. Here Mr. James 
wants more freedom from Government control and more flexibility. His 
idea was, I think, that the Tariff Board should be made permanent, and 
that it, and not tlie Government, should be charged with the responsibility 
of deciding whether there is or is not a prima facie case for protection. I 
am bound to say I do not very much like this idea, because it seems to me 
to be approaching the point where you are setting up two Kings in our 
constitutional Brentford. The ultimate responsibility, as Mr. James de¬ 
finitely said, rests with the Gk)vernment, and there can be no escape from 
that responsibility, but in rny view just as the ultimate responsibility rests 
with the Government, so should the initiative in matters of taxation rest 
with the Government, and, therefore, I personally think that the present 
arrangements are better than those which Mr. James suggests. A clear 
demarcation of the respective spheres of the Tariff Board and the Govern¬ 
ment, I think, is a matter of great constitutional importance, and do not 
let us forget that whenever permanent Tariff Boards have been set up^ 
either one of two things almost invariably happens. The first alternative 
is that the Government becomes a mere grarnaphone record voicing the 
Tariff Board’s decisions or else the Government finds itself in the position 
of continually having to resist encroachments on its own domain. Apart 
from this constitutional question, which is the one which most appeals to 
me, I am assured by my Honourable colleague, the Commerce Member, 
that Mr. James’s plan of cutting out the prima facie stage of the case would 
not result in any diminution along the inquiry, but, on the other hand, 
it would lead to overloading the Tariff Board witli unnecessary work and in 
prolonging the general work of the Board. 

The next point Mr. James raised was the question of portfolios, and the 
crux of this was the amalgamation of all communications under 6ne port¬ 
folio*. He did suggest certain complementary changes, but they clearly 
hahg on to that one main ch«ange. This suggestion was virtually accepted 
by my predecessor a year ago. On that of^casion, my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, 
strongly supported it, but something has happened to make him change his 
mind in the meantime .... 

Pr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Government of India Bill. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Mr. Das reminded us of Sir George 
Schuster’s acceptance, and I think indicated his approval of it. Since then 
the principle has been quite definitely and publicly accepted by the (!Jovem- 
ment of India, and of course, I confirm that accejfitance today. Sir 
George Schuster indicated that the most convenient or the most natural 
occasion for carrying a change like this into effect would^ be the occasion 
of a change in the occupancy of the post of Commerce Memher. That 
occasion, Sir, will shortly arise witli the departure of Sir Joseph Bhore, 
andp Mr. Das epepressed the hope that the chailge would be made on that 
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occasion. Naturally, Sir, the Government have considered whether it can 
be made on this particular occasion, but unfortunately it has been found 
to raise certain questions which it has been impossible to arrange before 
the middle of next month which is the term of the present incumbent’s 
office and the consideration of these has meant some little delay, but the 
principle is there, and Government have accepted it, and we hope, more¬ 
over, that it may be possible to put the new arrangements into opera¬ 
tion before the end of the current calendar year. 

Then, Sir, Mr. James raised some point about an Overseas Department, 
but, as far as I could make out, what he proposed would boil down to 
some re-arrangement inside the Commerce Department, and, I am afraid, 
that, as I am imperfectly ecquainted with the arrangements inside the 
Commerce Department, I am not qualified to express an opinion on that 
suggestion, but what does seem to me in that matter is, if the work is 
done with the preseint organisation and is being satisfactorily done,—and 
I have not vet heard any suggestion that it is not,—it does not seem to 
me to matter much by what particular name you call the rose. 

Then, Mr. James went on to press for the setting up of some machinery 
to co-ordinate the various activities of the Government and to secure that 
the various Departments operate consistently with a definite policy and not 
as disparate, competing and sometimes contradictory units. I personally 
would like to say that I am strongly in favour of some such machinery, 
and I can assure the House that ibe question of setting it up is under 
the active consideration of the Cowrnment of India Indeed, I think it 
can safely be said that our examination has reached an advanced stage, 
and I hope that our consideration will issue in positive action within a very 
short time. Beyond that, Sir, 1 cannot go at present, except to point out, 
as iny predecessor did a year ago, that the Economic Sub-Committee of 
Council is at least a beginning with tlie machinery of co-ordination in the 
economic sphere. 

Next, Sir, we come to the question of an Economic Advisory Staff, 
and I think this was the peg on which Prof, llanga hung a considerable 
oration on the condition of India frt»ro the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
There have been in the past two different proposals having the object of 
affording to the Government of India expert economic asaitance. Firstly, 
there was the recommendation of Sir Arthur Salter for Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Economic Councils represontati\'e of various interests—a large 
number of interests,—and intended to study various economic problems by 
means of ad hoc Committees. Like my predecessor I am not at ail 
enamoured of this grandiose and very expensive scheme. In any case, I 
gather that Mr. James does not wish to press for anything of that kind. 
Apart from the doubt as to whether the \iolently conflicting interests 
which would be represented on such Councils would ever produce a cohe¬ 
rent body of recommendations on any subject under the sun, it seems to 
me that the initiative in matters of policy must remain throughout with 
Government, and that it is for the Gevemment and not for any Economic 
Soviet or public meeting to decide what particular subjects they wish to 
be investigated. If that is so. these Economic Councils merely become a 
more clumsy and more expensive means of consulting outside interests. 

Then, we get the proposal contained in the Bowley-Robertson Report, 
and, in spite of Mr. James* disavowal of any desire for a “Brain Trust**, 
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I read the Bowley-Robertson Report as a recommendation to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to set up a “Brain Trust” on a small scale. I do not like 
this either, because to have a collection of free lance economists would 
tend to blur the edges of the responsibility of the executive, and partly,— 
and I think it is even more important,—because I do not see anywhere 
any considerable body of doctrine on which economists are sufficiently 
united to provide a safe guide for any Government Tlie House will re¬ 
member the saying that wheresoever five economists gather together, there 
will be six opinions. (Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Who is the sixth? 

The Honourable Sir Jamas Grigg: And. if I may sny so, without risk of 
offence, I think in India economic opinion is so inextricably mixed up with 
politics that the confusion and variety of opinion would be more than 
ordinarily bewildering and the six opinions might easily become sixty. But, 
though I am unwilling to accept either the Saltor report or the Bowley- 
Robertson report in this matter, there is an alternative which, I think, 
is well worth consideration. 1 am not sure that the alternative which I 
have in mind is not also tho one which Mr. James has in mind; it is, in 
fact, based on tho plan adopted in the United Kingdom—of appohting 
an Economic Adviser to the Government of India. In the United King¬ 
dom, the holder of this post is Sir Frederick Lieth Ross, a man, 1 was 
going to Bay, of worldwide reputation, but in any cas(', certainly of 
European and American reputation, and deservedly so. His functions are 
to perform such executive tasks as are actually entrusted to him by His 
Majesty’s Government, for example, to conduct a particular set of nego¬ 
tiations in accordance with a prescribed general policy, to represent His 
Majesty’s Government at International Conferences, and furtlirr to nrepare 
briefs and to collect material for special purposes, such as trade or financial 
negotiations, or for the'use and guidanc,e of Cabinet Committees or of 
individual Ministers, Apart from a small personal staff, he has no depart¬ 
ment of his owm hut works entirely through the existing machinery, and 
naturally, he works in accordance wdth the general directions of .Govern¬ 
ment, though, like all civil servants, he has the inalienable right to express 
his own opinion on all occasions. This plan, I think, is working very 
well in the United Kingdom, and I think it can quite easily be adopted 
to suit Indian conditions, and that is why I said that it might be seriously 
examined. 

T have now dealt with all the points raised by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. James. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Very sympathetically! (Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: He is satisfied! 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: .... and I hope that he and his 

Group will, at any rate, find iu my remarks a clear recognition of the 
importance of the topics he has raised (Laughter), and a proof that the 
objects he seeks are being kept prominently in mind, though it is quite 
possible, as T have made clear, I think, that in some instances Government 
may ultimately hope to arrive at the same end by a different path. In 
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these circumstances, I hope that he and his Group will not find it necea- 
sary to press this motion to ti division. (Cheers.) 

Mr. F. E. Janies: Sir, I only have one or two comments to make. 
The debate has ranged over a large number of subjects. I am glad that 
the Honourable the( Finance Member has called attention to the fact that 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad has changed his mmd. But, after all, in a mind of 
such astronomical proportions such a little thing as consistency is not 
noticeable. (Laughter.) As far as my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga, 
is concerned, his economics, 1 fear, consist really of expressions of wishes 
whose inconsonance with facts is imperfectly realised. The more he will 
think of that when he goes home the rnore ho will perbaps realise wha,t 
exactly I mean. I would also observe that economics based upon racial 
considerations are really of no value at all. I now come to the Finance 
Member. I should like to thank him very much indeed for the very 
clear statement of his position. 1 must admit that the present Finance 
Member is a great contrast in his speeches to his prcdeceissor, and perhaps 
it will take us a little time to get accustomed to the new style of utter¬ 
ance. The precise economic view of his predecessor always remained, after 
some of his most mellifluous speeches, in doubt. The same cannot be said 
of the present Member. If he wore an old school cap, it would bear the 
motto, florioit Snowdona. He is an unrepentant freetrader, and it is 
crystal clear that he is a disciple of Lord Snowden. Only one or two 
points occur to me. In the first place. I think, he was a little harsh on 
my friend, Mr. Milligan. No one at tirst sighc- would take my Honourable 
friend, Mr Milligan, for a socialist. But I can assure the Finance Mem¬ 
ber, and indeed the House, if they wish it, that Mr. Milligan is not a 
socialist, although he may look like one. (Laughter.) Wliat, Sir, he was 
arguing was that as an alternative to the extrenae forms of socialism which 
are being advocated in various quarters, which evidence themselves in the 
nationalisation of all forms of production and so forth,—as an alternative 
to that, he was putting forward proposals for a regulation of industriea in 
the interests of the producer and the consumer, a regulation which would 
have the support of statutory authority subject to statutory control. That 
is a very different thing from socialism, although perhaps it may be nearer 
the socialism of Herbert Morrison than the socialism of James Maxton. I 
would like to assure the Finance Memlier that wc never suggested, cer¬ 
tainly we never intended to suggest, that the enquiry in regard to the 
revision of the customs rates on iion-protected articles should be undertaken 
by a body of outsiders. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: 1 am sorry I misunderstood my 
Honourable friend. 

Mr. F. E. James: We recognise that it must be undertaken ' by the 
Government, and we are glad that the preliminary enquirieiS are about to 
be started. With regard to the Tariff Board, there, again, we did not for 
one moment suggest that the Tariff Board should be, so to speak, a Gov¬ 
ernment by itself. I went out of my way to emphasise'the fact that the 
Government must remain responsible for the tariff policy and that the 
Tariff Board must always be an advisory body whose conclusions the Gov¬ 
ernment of the day should be free either to accept or modify or reject. 
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Then, with regard to the economic staff, as I think the Honourable 
Member has suggested, our views and his very largely coincide. Perhaps 
my quotations from the Bowley-Eobertson report misled him, but certainly 
we and our constituents would be the very first to object to any sugges¬ 
tion for the creation of a body which should be either a super-council or 
any form of a brain trust, t think we want something which is very much 
more modest, something which can effectively co-ordinate the economic 
activities of the various depratments. The Finance Member has, under the 
circumstances, invited me in a very charming way to be satisfied with 
what he has said and ask the leave of the House to withdraw my motion. 
I am happy, after very careful consideration, to be in a position on behalf 
of my colleagues to ask the leave of the House to withdraw my motion. 

The motion was. by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
12th March. 1935. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
t^aven of the Mr. Pi^aident (Tjbe Honourable Sir Abdur H^^hun) jp 

the Chair. 


QUiEStlONS AND ANSWBBS. 

Monthly Allowance sanotionrd for the Travelling Ticket Examiners 
' ON State EjAilways. 

839. ^Mr. Amarendra Hath GhattopadHyaya: (a) Will the Honour¬ 
able Member in charge of Railways be pleased to state if the Grovernor 
'General in Council sanctioned a monthly allowance only a year before last 
to the Travelling Tichet Examiners of all State Railways at the following 
rale: 

(i) Rs. 35 per mensem for a salary below Rs. 100 per mensem; 

((ii) Rs. 60 per mensem for a* salary below Rs. 200 per mensem; 
and 

(iii) Rs. 65 per mensem for a salary above Rs. 200 per mensem? 

(b) If so, is it a fact that this grant was only applied exclusively to the 
old staff of Travelling Ticket Examiners and denied to the Travelling 
Ticket Examiners in A and B grades under the Moody-Ward system on tiie 
£a«t Indian Railway? 

(c) If BO, will the HonOiirgtble Member please state the reasons and 
the justification foi‘ such arrangement? 

(d) Is the Honourable Member hi charge of Railways prepared to take 
immediate steps to bring the new staff on an equal footing with the old 
staff of Travelling Ticket Examiners of the EliSt Indian Railway ? 

(e) Is it not a fact that the new staff of Travellmg Ticket Examiners 
do the same duties as the old staff of Travelling Ticket Exaanners? If 
so, will the Honourable Member in charge of Railways be pleased to 

#tate why the new and old stAff of the TrArelling Ticket Examiners of thC 
East Indian Railway are not paid the Stole sCale of pay? 

Mr. 9P.(e) and (b). Yes. 

(c), (d) and (e). As t have explained in answer to previous questions 
in this House, a consolidated allowance of Rs. 85, .50 and 65 was gTtotAd 
to certain travelling ticket examiners, who Were foitneTH in receipt of 
itiflAAge as a pttHSly in vhrW of the fact 

that the new coneoWdat^ scntes tolafBed A oonsideraible loss in their 
i^molumtots. Government ^are not prepared to extend this concession to 
tmdisr Moddy-WArd were engaged on the lower 

£ 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Did these Ticket Examiners agree to accept 
this scale? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The staff who were engaged under the Moody-Ward 
scheme knew at the time they were taken that these were the allowances 
they were going to get. 


House Rent Allowance op Travellii^o TroKEr Examiners on the East 

Indian Railway. 

840. ♦Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: (a) Is it a fact that 
the house rent allowance of the Travelling Ticket Examiners in A and B 
grades under the Moody-Ward system on the East Indian Railway, has- 
been withheld on account of economic stringency? 

(b) Is that stringency over? If so, will Government be pleased to 
state when the house rent allowance will be restored and, if restored 
whether it will be given retrospective effect? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: Government are making enquiries and a reply will he 
laid on the table of the House in due course. 


Uniformity and Standardisation op Wages and Grades on all Statr 

Railways. 

841. ♦Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: (a) Is it a fact that 
there has been of late a tendency on the part of Railway administrations 
in India towards a uniformity and standardisation of wages and grades 
on all State-managed and owned Railways? 

(b) If so, will the Honourable Member in charge of Railways be 
pleased to state whether they have considered that the Travelling Ticket 
Examiners of the East Indian Railway under Moody-Ward system shoidd 
be given the same pay and allowance and other privileges as enjoyed by 
Travelling Ticket Examiners of other State Railways? If so, when? 

it i 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 


Non-Treatment op the Travelling Ticket Examiners as bblonginq to 

THE Running Staff. 

842. ♦Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya; (a) Is it a fact that 

the Travelling Ticket Examiners are not counted as belonging to the 
running staff? If so, why? Is it a fact that an engine-khalasi is privi¬ 
leged to get mileage allowance? 

(b) Will the Honourable Member in charge of Railways be pleased 
to refer to the definition of the running staff given in this House in reply 
to the starred question No. 1369, dated the 11th December, 1933, and 
to state why the Travelling Ticket Examiners are not counted as belonging 
to the running staff and given mileage allowance in addition to othqr 
privileges ? 
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. Mr. P.. B. Rau: (a) iahd (b). -Travelling Ticket Examiners are not 
considered as part of the running staff because they do not perform duties 
directly comiected with the charge of a moving train. Nor are* engine 
so considered, if the Honourable Member hieans by that term 
cleaners who look after engines' in sheds. 


Correspondence with his Relatives of State Prisoner Mr. Monoranjan 

Gupta. 

843. ♦Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: (a) Will Government be 

pleased to state if any order has been passed against the State Prisoner^ 
Sj. Monoranjan Gupta by either (i) the Superintendent of Jail, or (ii) by 
the Government of the province where he is, confined, or (///) by th© 
Government of India, regarding his correspondence with his relatives? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state why such order has 
been passed and how ioftg has it been in force, and when will it be 
withdrawn ^ 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I propose to answer questions Nos. 
843 and 844 together. 

I w^ould refer the Honourable Member to the reply given b,y me on the* 
21st February to Mr. Basanta Kumar Das’s starred question No. 385. I 
may add that I have since been informed that two of the four State* 
Prisoners have resumed correspondence with their relatives. 


Stoppage of Correspondence bt Certain State Prisoners. 

t844. ♦Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: (a) Are Government 
aware of the fact that the State Prisoners, Sj. Monoranjan Gupta, Sj. 
Bhiipendra Kumar Dutta, Sj. Satya Bhusan Gupta and Sj. Arun Kumar 
Gupta have stopped all correspondence for over four or five months? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if the relatives of the afore¬ 
said State Prisoners had corresponded with the Political Department of 
the Government of Bengal, regarding the cause of their silence for over 
five months? If so, what reply was given by the authorities correspond¬ 
ed with ? 

(c) Do Government propose to hold an enquiry as to the cause of the 

silence of the aforesaid State Prisoners and inform this House of the 
result ? , 

(d) Are Government prepared to advise the. Government of Bombay 
to inform the relatives about j}he causes of their protracted silence? 

(e) Will Government be ^ pleased to state if the aforesaid State 
PrisdnetB are in correspondence now with their relatives? If not, dp 
Government propose to withdraw the prohibitory order, if there be any, 
'Without delay and^ ^erabjr irelieve their relatives from anxiety? 

- • ' ^ ^ . 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state why the prohibitory orders 

against the State Prisoner^ were issued? 

J_::_ •' _111_' ' - ' - _ _ __ 

t'Koc'&niwtf tOi «^el«n8wer to l?o;'843. ' • 
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Expiry of CoNmoip of wb Bbnqal 4ndi HomH W»arB»ir Railway. 

845. *Mr. Satya Nari^yan Sinha: (a) Will tke Honourable Member in 
d^ge of Railway#, tba eo^toaoti of tka Bengal and 

North Western Railway comes to an e4d?' 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay a copy of the contract on the 
table ? 

(c) Do Government propose in the interests of the comforts and the 
conveniences of the travelling public to acquire the line as soon as the 
present contract torminates? 

Mr. P. H. Rau: (a) Government Uaj? the option to terminate the 
contract on the 31st December, 1937, or failing that, on this 31st Decojn- 
ber, 1942, on giving 12 months notice. 

(b) A copy of the contract is in the Library. 

(c) Tile questioiA whether the option of pjurehasc in IQST* riionld be 
exercised will be taken up for consideration in the near future. 

Mr. S. Satyiuuurti: What are the factors which Gavemment usmally 
take into consideration, in deciding whether to ternokinate the contract or 
not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: One of the main con8id,erations ia the rate at which 
*we can get the money required for the purchasc. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are questions concerning the conveniences of the 
travelling public also taken into consideration? 

Mr. P R. R^u: Of course. 

Hr. T. S. Ayinashhingam Ph^ttia?:: What is the money that will be 
required for the purchase of this, railway? 

Mr P. R. Rau: I think for the purchase qf the Bengal and North 
Western and the Rohilkund Rumaon Railways together, it is about 12 
million pounds or 16 croros of rupees. 


Absorption op the PERa^NB?^T w Moopx-Wabd Systbm on thb 

Ea,3t iNoiANf Railway. 

846. *Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha: (a) Will Government h© pleased to 
utate whether all the permanent staff, especiafly whose namos appeared 
in the report of the Court of Enquiry demoted due to the abolition of the 
Crew System on Ea^yt Indian haye sima bjsen absorbed in 

the present Moqdy-Ward, system,? If not, when they likely to be 
absorbed ? 

fb) Have tbe aboxa mentioned <k«snoted staff now been restored 
to their old pay and grades, and allowed all tjie concession# aippady 
sanctioned ? 

(c) Have p,x-gratia allowance sanctioned in lieu of mileage allowaaoe 
now been paid to ataffi especially th^ ftiavelldiftg Ticket Inspectors 
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iV^QOimts D<dpartociBnt>^ working as Head Ti^oket Collectors, etc., and 
on Station dutj under the present Moody-Ward system? If not, when 
are they likely to be paid? 

(d) Have all the retrenched staff, especially Travelling Ticket Inspec¬ 
tors of Accounts Department, due to the abolition of the Crew System 
now been absorbed? If not, when are they likely to be absorbed? 

Mr, P. R, Rau: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table of the House in due course. 


Printing the Names of Towns abroad on their Packages by Foreign 
Firms manxjfactxjring within the Tariff Walls of India. 

847. *Mr. M. Asal All: Are Government aware that many foreign firms 
how manufacturing within the tariff walls in India, are still printing the 
names of towns abroad on their packages, and if so, what steps do 
Government propose to take to force the firms to print ‘‘made in India'^ 
on such articles? 

the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I w^ould invite the attention of the; 
Honourable Member to the reply given by me to starred question No. 72C> 
by Mr. S. Saiyamurti on the 6th March, 1935. 


Trust Companies manufacturing Goods in India under Indian Names.. 

848. *Mr. It. Asaf Ali: (a) Are Government aware that huge trusts 
companies are manufacturing their goods in India under Indian names, 
and do Government propose to see that the names of the actual parent 
companies and the town and country of their incorporation are printed 
6h each package, so that the public cotild plamly see whose goods they 
jbtirbhasihgf 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay a Est of such firms and optor 
panics, and a classified list of the goods they manufacture, on the table? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Government have no information 
as to whether any Trust Companies manufacture their goods in India 
under Indian names but certain firms, although registered in India for 
the manufacture of various articles, are believed to be controlled and 
financed mainlv bv non-Indian capital. As regards the second portion of 
this part of the ouestion, Government do hot eonaider that the action 
suggested by the Honourable Member is necessary. 

(b) No list is available but the attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to table No. 8 oi the publi|c.ation “Joint Stock Companies in, 
British India ’ which contain names of companies incorporated elsewhere 
than in India but which carry on busif^esf^.jin the eountjy and also ^ows 
the class or nature of trade handled by them. No detailed list of articles 
manufactured 5 hy. 8^1 companies,,is availa]^le. Copigis pf this publication 
are in the Libraiy of the Ijegistature. 
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Mr. M. Asa! AH: 1 was under impression that under the Merchand¬ 
ise Marks Act, manufacturers have to show the places where the various 
things are manufactured Wliy cannot Government enforce that? 

'The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: To the best of my recollection, 
that is not so. What the Merchandise Marks Act does insist upon is a 
correct description or designation; and if a correct description or designa¬ 
tion is not given, those who are responsible can be prosecuted under the 
Act itself. 


Mr. M. Asaf Ali: That is just my point For instance, take Gold 
Flake or cigarettes which are being manufactured in Bangalore or elsewhere. 
They put the place ot origin as England or some other place, whereas 
they are being manufactured in India. That is surely not a correct des- 
' cription of those goods? 

“^The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not venture to express an 
opinion, because that is a legal question, but if that is so, then presum¬ 
ably they are open to prosecution under the Merchandise Marks Act. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is the Honourable Member aware that dealers 
mark goods as Indian when they are of foreign manufacture? What is 
the Honourable iMomher going to do about that? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not know that, but. if that 
is the case, then obviously they lay themselves open to prosecution under 
the xMerchandise Marks Act 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: As this disease is getting acute, may I suggest 
to the Honourable Member that they sJiould insist that they should not 
only say that, it is made in India, but they should give a description to 
show that it is made in India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir, that is going rather too 
far, I think, but if nay Honourable friend will bring to notice any specific 
cases in which according to him manufacturers or dealers are laying them¬ 
selves open to a prosecution under this Act, I will see w'hat action can 
be taken. 

(Dt. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that high tariffs are levied 
to protect Indian industries, will Government find out some means by 
which they can really protect Indian industries and stop these foreigners 
from coming to India under the protection of the tariff wall^ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend can make 
a suggestion about that. 

’Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If I make a suggestion, will the Honourable 
Member carry it out? 

The Honourable Six Joseph Bhore; I will consider his suggestion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: All right, wait and see.. (Laughter.) 
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.Association of Elected Mbmbees of the Legislative Assembly with 
THE Indian Defence and the Abmy. 

849. *Mr. M. Asaf Ali: (a) Is it a fact that Government have so far 
adopted no means whatsoever to secure any association by way of an 
advisory or consultative committee of elected members of the Legislative 
. Assembly with: 

(i) Indian ‘Defence, and 

(ii) Array ? 

>(b) Are Government prepared to make a beginning in these directions? 

My. 'G. R. r. Tottenham: It is the practice of the Government to 
obtain the advice and assistance of Members of the Legislature on iniport- 
.ant .questions of Army organisation and administration which are not of 
a wholly teclmical nature. I need only refer to the Auxiliary and Terri¬ 
torial Force Committee of 1924, the Inaian Sandhurst Committee of 1925, 
<the Indian Military College Committee of 1931 and the Army Retrench¬ 
ement ^Committee of the same year, all of which contained a number of 
Members of the Legislature. There is also the Military Accounts Com¬ 
mittee which considers the accounts of the Defence Services every year 
-and > contains as members two Members of the Public Accounts Committee 
of this House. 


Mr. M. .Asal Ali: Is it not a fact that there are at least two branches 
,of Army Headquarters, the Quartermaster GeneraTs Branch and the 
Master General of Ordnance Branch which are wholly non-technical? Are 
we in any way associated with them in any consultative or advisory position? 

Mr, G. R. F. .Totteiiliam': I cannot admit that they arc wholly non¬ 
technical. The M. G. O. Branch deals with very technical subjects indeed, 
such as the manufacture of all kinds of lethal weapons. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali: What about the supply of clothes and things of that 
sort and contracts for supplies of provisions, etc. ? Is not that within the 
province of the M. G. 0.? And what about the Q. M. G. s Branch where 
the only subject is provisions? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: There are certainly in both branches matters 
which can be described as non-technical: but there are also very technical 
.matters in the Q. M. G.'s Branch which deals with mechanical transport 
.^nd matters of that kind. 

Mr. M. Asal All*. Excluding the technical side, what about the non- 
^technical side ? In what way are we associated with the non-technical side 
of the army or defence? 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: I can only repeat what I have already said, 
-that there is a Military Aocounts Committee which goes into all questions 
of military expenditure, and, to that extent* the Legislature is connected 
with the army at the present moment. 

Mr. X. Aaa! Ail:. May 1 ask whstbeir tke atteation of Oovernment 
ikas ibsen drawjs tP pacagraph 176 pf ^ Joiiifi F^ffliiimeatary Committee ’a 
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Report where an advisory committee, of the nature' thkt I htive jitst 
now suggested, was really contemplated? They say: 

**An advisory body similar to the Committee of Imperial Defence coaetiluted »t the 
Crovernor General’s discretion would not be open to that criticism and would, we 
think^ have many advantages.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Enhim): I>ocs the Hon¬ 
ourable Member want to raise a debate on the question? 

Mr. M. Asal Ali: Not at all, Sir. I am simply asking a question and I 
want to know in what way we are associated with the defence and with 
the army of our country : are we only here just to discuss things in an 
airy way? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): It is not a matter 
for argument: the object now is to get information on facts. 

Mr. M. Asaf All: I am asking for information on facts: has thfe 
attention of Government been drawn to this paragraph that I have judb 
now quoted? 


Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham': Yes: I may say that that paragraph is 
partly the result of recommendations made by the Government of India. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali: in that case, may I know what steps have Govern¬ 
ment taken to implement that advice in so far as the present Legislature 
is concerned? 

Mr. G, R. P. Tottenham: I have already explained that, but the re¬ 
commendations were made with reference to the new Constitution and not 
to the present Constitution. 

Mr M. Asaf All: That is to say, under the present Constitution, we 
must be excluded entirely and absolutely even from the non-technical side? 

Mr. PreiSddent (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim);: The Chair would 
disallow that question. 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Not at alP. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Apart from these ad hoc Committees, are Gov¬ 
ernment considering any proposal to appoint Committees* as have been 
appointed, with regard to other Departments of the Government of India? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: They are not considering it at the present 
moment. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know the reasons why they are Uot sO' 
considering associating some Members of this Legislature With the 
Department for which my Honourable friend is responsible in this House? 

Mr. G. R. P, Tottenham: They are not considering it at the present 
moment, because, for certain special reasons, the Army aa 

I think Honourable M^embers will admit, is in a different position fn>i& 
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other Dep(irtmentfi. I d6 not know of atty Government in the world which 
has a Committee of the LegisJtftUre to a^dvise it on military and defence 
policy. There is no such Committee in England so far as I am aware. 

Ife. S. SatyamnrtI: Can my Honourable friend give me any country in 
i^hieh the military budget swallows half the revenues of the country, and. 
where the military budget is a sealed book to the Legislature? 

Mr. Q*. R. F. Tottenham: The defence budget does not absorb half 
the revenues of the country. 


Association ot Elected Members op the Legislative Assembly wi<m 
External Affairs (Foreign and Political Department). 

850. *Mr. M. Asaf Ali: (a) Is it a fact that Government have so far 
adopted no means whatsoever to secure any association by way of an 
advisory committee or consultative committee of elected members of the 
Legislative Assembly with external affairs (Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment) ? 

(b) Are Government prepared to make a beginning in this direction? 

Jtt, H, A. (a} The fact is as stated by the Honourable 

Member. 

(b) The answer is in the negative. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Why, Sir? 

Hr. M. Asaf Ah: Has the attention of Government been drawn to a* 
similar recommendation with regwd to the Foreign Department? 

Mr. H. A. F, Metcalfe: There is no such recommendation. I think, 
regarding the Foreign Departmeht. 

Mr. M. Asal AU: Is it suggested: that the foreign policy is in any way 
divorced from the defence of the country? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I do not understand exactly what the Honour¬ 
able Member wants from me as regards the question of fact. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali: The question of fact is very simple: is the foreign 
policy of the Government in any way linked with the defence of the 
country or not? . And if it is so, and we should form some sort of advisory 
committee for being associated with the defence of the country, are w’e 
or are we not also to be associated with foreign policy as well? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I submit that that is not a question of fact, 
but a question of opinion. , ^ , 

Mr. S. SatyeittiiMrtt: With tegard to tfoe anisweP (W, ihay I 

kUbW are the reaectab why Goveiiament are mt prepared to make at 
beginning in this dtr^ctiOD?'' ^ > 
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Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: Probably because it is not understood wliat 
useful function such a committee could perform. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has the Government considered the question at 
all, or are they merely making an ex-cathedra statement, that this Legisla¬ 
ture does not contain any Members who may usefully advise them on 
such mat tors? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I may say that this is an entirely new sugges¬ 
tion. At the time when the whole question was debated as regards setting 
up committees to assist the various departments, the Foreign, and, I think, 
also the Army Department were expressly excluded. That was accepted 
4:>y the House and if the Honourable Member wishes to raise an entirely 
new question of policy I submit that a question and supplernentaries are 
not the right way to do it. 

Bubden shouldered by India of defending the Empire. 

851. *Mr. M. Asaf All: (a) Is it a fact that Canada, South Africa and 
Australia have their own armies, and no British troops are maintained by 
H>hem ? 

(b) Are these countries responsible for the defence of the Empire? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) bo in the affirmative, will Government he 
pleased to state why India has to shoulder the burden of defending the 
Empire in addition to the responsibility of defending her own frontiers? 

Mr. O, R. P. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(b) To the extent that these portions of the Empire are responsible 
for their own defence against external aggression and for the maintenance 
of internal order they may be said to share in the defence of the Empire 
as a whole. 

(c) India’s position in this respect is the same as that of the three 
Dominions referred to. 

The scale on which the military forces in India are maintained is no 
greater than is required for the defence of her frontiers against local 

• aggression and the maintenance of internal security. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh: With regard to the answer that British troops 
were stationed in South Africa, Australia and other places, did the British 
•Government pay for them or did tlie colonies pay for them? 

Mr, O. R. P. Tottenham: I must ask for notice of that question. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the opinion to which my Honourable 
friend referred on the adequacy of the troops maintained? Is it the' 

• opinion of the Committee on Imperial Defence? 

Mr, G. R, P. Tottenham: I referred to no opinion at all. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: My Honourable friend said that the scale on which 
ithe army is maintained here is adequate • for the purposes of defending 
iindia’s land frontiers: I am asking whose opinion this is. 
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Hr. O. B« E. T6tt6nfaam: That is the opinion of those who are res- 
"jDonsible for the defence of the country. 

Mr. S. Satyamurtl: Is it the opinion of tlie Committee of Imperial 
Defence ? 

^ Mr. G, R. P. Tottenham: Yes. 

Mr.'S..'SatyaiIlurti: What are the purposes for which the British troops 
are maintained in this country? 

'Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: For the defence of the frontiers of India 
against external aggression and the maintenance of internal security, 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is it a fact that Indian troops cannot so defend 
India’s frontiers? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim) • That is arguing. 
Next question. 

Mr. M. Asaf AU: May I put one question? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim) * These are big 
questions of policy which cannot be debated on supplementary questions. 
‘The Chair cannot allow any further questions. 

Promotions to thjb Posts in Headquarters Offices of the 
Transportation and Commercial Departments. 

852. ♦Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: With reference to the information 
laid on the table of this House on the 21st January, 1935, in reply to 
*tarred question No. 363 asked on the 6th August, 1934, will Government 
please state: 

.'(a) whether any promotions to the posts in Headquarters offices 
of the Transportation and Commercial Departments were 
made during the period 1st June, 1934 and 31st January, 
1935; 

Tb) whether any promotions to selection posts of Transportation and 
Commercial Inspectors were made during the said period in 
Divisional offices; 

‘(c) when and where the Selection Boards assembled; 

(d) what was the composition of the Selection Boards; 

^(e) who were the candidates who appeared before the Selection 
Boards; and 

'(f) who were the candidates eligible for the selection? 

Mr. P. R. ftau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
^the table of the House in du^ course. 

Ticket Collectors on the East Indian Railway. 

85*3. ♦Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali; W^ill Government please state: 

(a) \yjiether there were.Ticket Collectors posted at stations on the 
^ Bast Indian BaUway prior to let June, 1981; and 
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(b) what was their scale of pay, Loui^S of employment, normal 
channel of promotion and the condition of accommodation 
provided for residence ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government regi*et that they are not prepared to con¬ 
duct the exhaustive research into the history of the ticket checking system 
on the East Indian Railway which this question seems to call for. 


New System of Ticket Checking. 

864. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Will Government please state* 
whether under the new system of ticket checking every train is worked: 
by two men as referred to in paragraph 48 on page 33 of the Report by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 1931-32, Volume 7 ? If not,, 
why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: So far as the Railway Board are aware, there has been 
no radical change in the system of ticket checking on the East Iridiatt 
Railw'ay. Circumstances may, however, arise necessitating the Divisional 
Superintendent concerned authorising a departure from the aWangement of 
having two men on each train. 


Movements of a Tourist Carmaob and certain Inspection CARBtAdhh 
ON the East Indian Railway. 

866. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar All : Will Government please state: 

(a) the movements of tourist carriage No. 6822 and inspection 

carriages Nos. 1994, 4884, and 2999 on the East rndiHtt 
Railway between 7th and 12th February, 1935; 

(b) the purpose for which these carriages were hauled to a defunct 

station; 

(c) the number of persons who travelled therein; 

(d) the number of tickets or pass held by the travelling persons; 

(e) whether the pass was issued for the purposes of duty or privilege;, 

(f) the days of halt at each station during the move; 

(g) the amount expended by the Railway Administration on the- 

moVe of these carriages; 

(h) the amo\mt recovered from the travelling public as the cost of 

the ticket; and the date of such revenues credited to accounts; 

(i) the amount of deficit betwx-en the amounts mentioned in parts 

(g) and (h); and 

(j) w^hether Government propose to withdraw the luspeetion^ 

Carriages from the officers of the Operating and Commercial 
Departments and to see how far the deficit in revenues is 
m^e up; if not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) to (h). I would refer the Honourable Member to^ 
thre reply I gave to his unsta^red question No. Il6 On the 27th February, 
1985. Apparently the allegation in this qiiestion is that private personEh 





am 


tmveUiiig in iu^ip^ction aebifei^g^g without tickets. I am asbng the 
Agent to make enquiries into this allegation as well. 

(i) Government have no reason at present to believe that these carriages 
were not n^ed for infection purposes, and there is no question of any 
.deficit. 

(j) No. Government consider that inspection carriages are necessary 
for efficient supervision. 

Method for the Redress of Grievances of the Railway Staff. 

856. Muhammsd Aihar All: (a) Has the attention of the Governor 
<]teaerai In Council been invited towards minute No. E. M. vV/Sctt/34, 
►dated the 16th October, 1934, of the Divisional Superintendent, East 
Indian Railway, Allahabad, reading: 

♦'Yow No. 0. F. ®.-37a of 5-10-34. 

With reference to your above, this man was re-instated because he was acquitted 
.by the High Court. He waa disQharged un.der my powers in terms of bift agreement 
The question of his subsequent diaeharge le a matter that is under the discietionary 
powers of my office. No appeal from this man lies to you as he was discharged by my 

^aperinjtend/eat atai- 

(Sd.) R. E. RUTHERFORD.*' 

(b) What is the method for the aggrieved staff to have their grievence 
redressed by the Agent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Mr. Iialchatiid Kavalrai: I think the Honourable Member can reply to 
part (b) of this questiou without sending for the information. 

Mt. P. R. Rau: No, Sir, I want to knjow the circumstances of each 
caie. 

Db^a^ft Instruments of Instructions to thb Governor General and the 

Governors. 

867 . ♦Mr.. Mohan Lai SiRkseiiR: Were the Government of India consulted 
aboui the draft In^truments of Instructions to the GoveriK i General 
and Governors? If so, will Government be pleased to state if it was 
approved by them? 

TSm Jfoww:«(W!» Sin Hdpenflinstsw; The reply to the first part ia in 
alfirmptive. Aa ceRajrds the second of the qu^atiion it cannot be 
sipswened by ‘yea’ or ‘iw’ wd to give, an answer which, will, not be mialeacfiBg, 
ijt will involve dipdosipg contents of CoviwaBaent oi India’s eonfideaihiai 
•coprbspondenQe whiph ip, public it»tere»fc, I regpet, I am unable to do. 


CitNTBAL Publicity BmaBAir fo»iA» Statb- fiAmarntrs. 

,(»> Will CioveHumnA be pfessed to 
prh«a, tlM,, %uhh(^ BMmiB ol the; Ipdipa H^titways 

was eatabliahed? 
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(b) What is the nature of the activities undertaken by this Bureau?!' 

(c) What is the expenditure on the same, year by year? 

(d) Is any benefit from its activities derived by Eailways other than tl^e^ 
Indian State Eailways? If so, is any contribution made by sujIj Eailways 
towards its expenses? 

(e) What has been the additional trafl^ since its establishment? 

(f) Are Government in a position to give separate figures in regard to 
tourists’ traffic after the establishment of the Bureau, and if so, how 
do they compare with this kind of traffic previous to the e^lublishment 
of the Bureau? 

(g) What steps have been taken by the Bureau in the direction of! 
collaboration with similar Tourists’ Agencies aaid Bureaus in other coun¬ 
tries ? 

(h) What are the results of such efforts? 

(i) Do any other public bodies, like the Municipalities, Local Boards, 
Provincial Governments or the commerce and trade of the country 
derive any benefit out of it^ activities? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) 1st March, 1927. 

(b) A full statement of the activities of the Bureau is contained in a 
statement placed before the Standing Finance Committee for Eailways 
in May, 1928, which will be found at page 36 of their proceedings, Vol. 
V, No 1. Briefly, these cover the production and distribution of publicity 
pamphl(;ts and posters, publication of the Indian State Railways' Magazine, 
press and other publicity advertising in all parts of the world and co-ordi¬ 
nation of action as between Railways for the running of excursion trains, 
demonstration trains and bazaar special trains. 

(c') I am placing on the table a statement showing the gross expenditure 
from 1927-28 to 1933-34. 

(d) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative, but the exact 
proportion is difficult to assess with any accuracy. As regards the second 
part, the only Railway contributing is the Mysore Eailways. 

(e\ (f) and (h). It lias not been found practicable to ascertain, with 
any approach to reasonable approximation, what additional traffic has 
accrued to Railways as a result of the activities of the Bureau. A full 
explanation of the difficulties of making an estimate will be found in the 
foreword to the Annual Report of the Bureau for 1933-34, a copy of 
which is in the Library of the House. The estimate made by the Central 
Publicity Officer is that on the average each tourist spends over Es. 2,000 
on railway fares, hotel charges, sight seeing and purchases. The railway 
fares included are estimated at under Es. 600. 

(g) The Bureau has been coDaborating with 6thef trafel agencies and 
bureaux by arranging for the distribution of publicity material^ such as 
pamphlets and posters. * 
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(i) To the extent that foreign tourist traffic is encouraged and" stimulated 
by the activities of this Bureau, it is obvious^ that other public bodies 
do benefit thereby. 

Statement,. 

{Tn thousands of rupee®.)' 


1927- 28 .- . . 4,2^8 

1928- 29 . •.7,19 

1929- 30 . 10,46 

1930*31 . 10,.31 

1931- 32 • . . ..• . 6,37 

1932- 33 .• . . . 5,02 

1933- 34 .. . 5,17 

1934- 35 (Revised) . 5,03 

1935- 36 (Budget).5,54 


(The above figures represent gross expenditure and do not take into account receipts.) 

Mr. B« Dan: Will the Honourable Member kindly say what is the 
special necessity of giving so many allowances to the Central Publicity 
Officer of Railways? * 

Mr, P. B. Bau: May 1 know what allowances my friend refers to? 

Mr. B. Das: The allowance for editing papers and the special allowance 
of Rs, 503? . 

Mr. President (I’he Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Does that arise 
out of this question? 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, Sir. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): From which part 
of the question? 

Mr. B. Das: Expenditure. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: Are Government satisfied that the outlay 
on this Bureau is justified by the results? 

Mr, P. B. Bau: I think, from the fact that they are proposing to 
continue the Bureau on the present scale of expenditure, my friend can 
take it that Government are satisfied that this expenditure is justified. 

Prof. N. O, Banga: Is this Bureau expected to give any suggestions 
to third class passengers as to how to use the carriages, to whom to 
complain in case of overcrowding and.things like that? 

Mr. P. B. Ban*: I am afraid that is not part of its functions. 

Prof. B. O. Banga: Will Government consider that suggestion? 
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Wr. JT. May I ask if the OovempiQul of Jndia cannot ^nake 

^sti^jate of the traffic which they attract by means of this Central 
Bureau, specially by the Bureaux kept abroad, how can they say that 
they are satisfied with the results,—I should like to know. 

Mr. P, B. Bau: An estimate has been made and the results will be 
found in the Annual Report of the Bureau, a copy of which is in the 
Library of the House. 

Frol. N, O. Ranga : Is it not a. fact that this Bureau is expected to 
serve the convenience of both the railways as well as the passengers? 


Mr. P. B. Bau: The functions of the Bureau are contained in iiie answer 
given already. 


Prof. N. O. Banga: Will Governmentr consider the desirability .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question, 
please. 


Export of Indian Pihobgoods to Persia. 

859. ^Mr. Malhuradas Vissanjl: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the reports in the press regarding restrictions on the im¬ 
portation of piecegoods into Persia? 

(b) Have Government obtained, ol3&cially, partioulam of the reported 
arrangements in regard to such imports? If so, will Government be 
pleased to lay them on the table? 

(c) What action have Government taken, or propose to take, to safe¬ 
guard the Indian exporters of piecegoods into that country? 

(d) Have Government considered the question of a trade arrangement 
with that country? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to page 166 of the Indian Trade 
Journal, dated the 11th October, 1934, which contains the required informa¬ 
tion. (Copies of the Journal are received in the Library of the Legislature. 

(c) and (d) The matter is under the consideorstion of Government. 

Mr. Mathuradas ViManii; Will Government be pleased to consult the 

business comTnunity? 

Sir Jpsepta. IBbife : Yes, Sn; if I unistake not, I think 
such reference has already been made. 

Proteotion to the Glass Industry. 

866. ^Mr. Matiraradas Vtoranjt: Will Government be pleased 
state: 

(a) what action they propose to take in regard to the question of 
protection to the glass industry; and 

*(b) when the report of the Tariff Board on the industry may be 
^ts;^etedi to »be puhli^udd'? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a; and (b). 1 would invite the 
Honourable Member's attention to the answers given to Pandit Govind 
HaJlabb I'ant’s que^'tlou No. B51 and ibe connected supplementary ques¬ 
tions on tbe 20tb Febriiar\. 

Mr. B. Das: Did not the Honourable Member say that Government 
would take action shortly? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Yes, bir. I hope that Govern¬ 
ment's decision will be taken shortly. 

Mr. B. Das: Will the Eeport of the Tariff Board also be published at 
iIk' saiJK' tiiTK^? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I would refer my friend to the 
r(»,plics 1 ^ave to tlie (‘onneeted supplementary questions. 


Report of the Tariff Bo\rb on the Healds and Reeds Industry* 

861. *Mr. Mathuradas Vlssanji: (a) Has the report of the Tariff Board 

on the healds and reeds industry been submitted to Government? 

fb) Is so, what date, and as to when Government propose to publish 
the same? 

(c) Do Government propose to annonnee their plans in regard to pro¬ 
tection to this industry^ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) to (c). The Eeport of the 
Tariff Board regarding the Healds and Reeds Industry was submitted in 
June, 1034, and is under consideration at present- 


Taiport Duty on Wheat. 

862. "Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: (a) Have Government received repre¬ 
sentations for the continuance of the import duty on wheat, which will 
'^xpire with the current financial year? 

(b) If so, will Gtevemment be pleased to state what they propose to 
do in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (b). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the reply given to Sardar Sant Singh's starred 
question No. 467 on the 23rd February, 1985. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: There was no reply to that question. The 
reply was, T think, *Vait and see". 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My friend will get a very satis- 

factorv replv in the course of the next day or two. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Thank vou. 
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Italian Delegation in connection with the Proposed Trade 

Negotiations. 

863. *Mr, Matlmradas Vissanji: (a) Wlioii is the Ituliau dclegatiou^ 
ill connection with the proposed trade negotiations expected in India? 

(b) Will representatives of Indian commercial opinion be associated in 
these discussions? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) No date has yet been fixed for 
^e commencement of the negotiations. 

(b) Representative Indian commercial opinion uill in due course be 
consulted on nny matter in which it is concerned. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty: Are Government aware that in 
Italy many Indian Tnsiirauco Companies cannot carry on their business? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I should like to have notice of 
that question. 

ProL N. O. Ranga: Will agricultural interests also be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to make their representations to the Government of India when 
the Italian Delegation visits tliis country? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Does mv friend mean liimself? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga No, Sir T want h') know whether atrricnltnral in¬ 
terests vvill b(‘ given an oppoi'tunity to make their representations to the 
Government of India 

The Honourable Sir Josenh Shore: Yes, T shall not he hero mvself, 
but so far as I am concerned, T certainly think that agrimltural interests 
should be consulted. 


Government Attitude towards the Conoress Organisations. 

^6^ *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state their present attitude towards the Congress organisation throughout 
the country? 

fh) Are Local Governments expected to follow the Government of India 
in the matter mentioned in part (a) above? 

fc) Have Government issued any instructions to the various Local Gov¬ 
ernments on the subject? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) to (c). Idie views of Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the Concrress, since the suspension cf civil disobedience, 
were stated in the Communique issued by the Government of India on 
the 6th June 1934. The Government of India are satisfied that TiOcal 
Governments have <nven and are givinv effect to the policv there stated, 
and further insiriietions to them are not needed in this matter. 
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Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: We know as a fact that in certain parts of 
the country the Government people are obstructing the Congress organi¬ 
sations. In the district of Singhbhum, Government officials cannot bear 
the sight of a Gandhi cap. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir x\bdur Eahim^ Wluu is the ques¬ 
tion of the TTononrable Memiber? 

Mr. Ram Karayan Singh: I put the questi(jn now. (Laughter.) Who 
is responsible for this? Is it the Government of India, or the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar, or the official concerned? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: I understand that the Honourable 
Member's allegation is that certain Government officials cannot bear the 
sight of Congress workers . . . • 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: No, no. T said» Gandhi cajis. In the dis¬ 
trict of Singhbhum, Government officials cannot bear the sight of Gandhi 
caps. Who is resf)onsiblo for this attitude? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: Piahaps, the people who wear the 
Gandhi caps. (Laughter.) 


Non-Reservation of Intermediate Ct.ass Compartments in Mail Trains 
FOR THE Railway M.^il Service. 

865. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Is it a fact tliat the Haihvav authori¬ 
ties to the inconvenience of the travelling public do reserve intermediate 
class ('Oinpartments in mail trains for Railway Mail Service in addition to 
the scheduled accommodation? If so, will Government please state: 

fa) whether any such accommodation was reserved on the 13th 
February, 1935 by Frontier Mail ecc-Delhi to Peshawar; 

(b) the number of compartments converted on that date; and 

(c) the total number of intermediate class compartments on that 

train ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Additional accommodation for the carriage of mails is 
occasionally requisitioned by the Railway Mail Service. Intermediate class 
compartments are provided in compliance with such requisitions only on 
those trains on which there is no third class accommodation. Government 
are informed that this is done without causing inconvenience to the travel¬ 
ling public. 

(a) Yes, but only from Delhi to Lahore- 

(b) One compartment of eight seats and another of nine seats. 

fc) Fifteen compartments wdth seats for 117 passengers. 

b2 
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Mileage Allowance paid to the Old Travelling Ticket Inspectors on 
THE East Indian Railway. 


866. *Mr. Muhammad Aahar All: (a) Will Government be pleased tc 

state if it is a fact that the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the Accounts 
Department on the East Indian Railway were paid mileage allowance 
v/hich unlike all other forms of travelling allowances, was trenUd as /'a?/ 
for all practical purposes? 

(b) Is it a fact that emolumeTils on \\hieli incouK'-lax asst'ss(?cl arti 
considered as pay under Fundamental Rule 9 (21) (iii) ? 

(c) Is it a fact that under Fundamental Rule 15 the pay of an em¬ 
ployee cannot be reduced save in cases of inefficiency or misbehaviour ? 

(d) Is it a fact that it was on the consideration of Fundamental Rules 
9 (21) (iii) and 15 that Sirdar Bishen Singh on transfer from the cadre of 
Travelling Ticket Examiner to that of Special Ticket Examiner on the 
North Western Railway was given the benefit of 75 per cent, increase on 
pay and his pay was fixed as Rs. 140 against Rs. 80 which ho was drawing 
as a Travelling Ticket Examiner in addition to mileage allow.UKo'^ 

(e) Is it a fact that on reversion as a Travelling Ticket Examiner he 
was again brought down to Rs. 80, plus mileage allowance? 

(f) Is it a fact that once again he was transferred as Special Ticket 
Examiner and his pay was again raised from Rs. 80 to Rs. 140? 

(g) If the reply to parts (a) to (e) be in the affirmative, will Government 
bo pleased to state whether other such employees have been given 
the benefit of 75 per cent, addition^ If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Bj^u: (a) Yes, up to the end of May, 1931. Those allow¬ 
ances up to a limit ol 75 per cent of po) }>roper wx^re treated as pa\ for 
the purpose of leave salary, provident fund and gratuity. 

(b) Fundamental Rule 9 (21) a(iii) lays down that pay includes any 
other emoluments which may be specially classified as pay by the Gov¬ 
ernor General in Council. This has no bearing on assessment to income- 
tax which is based under the Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922). 

(c) Yes. ^ 

(d) , (c) (f) and (g). Government have no information, but are 
Tuaking enquiries. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: Is it likelv that ^ve shall receive a reply 
dining f-hc present Session ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am sorry T am unable to say. 


Mileage Allowance given to the Old Travelling Ticket Inspectors 
OF THE East Indian and North Western Railways. 

867. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar AU: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that mileage allowance was given to the old Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors of the East Indian and North Western Railwxavs for 
tlie hard life ihat they had to lead and for discharging the duties of 
responsibility dealing with money matters as acknowledged by the Chief 
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Operating Superintendent, East Indian Kailway, in his Report on the 
Experimental Working of the Crew system, dated the 5th January, 1928, 
page 47? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state in what respects they do not 
justify the above conditions now to warrant the abolition ot the mileage 
allowance ? 

Mr, P. R, Rau: (a) Government have not been able readily to trace 
the origin of this practice. In the passage, which has been imperfectly 
quoted by the Honourable Member, Mr. Harris gave only his conjec¬ 
tures. 

(b) The reasons lor the withdrawal oi the allowance have already been 
explained bv me on various oceasiousj in this House. 


CoNSOLlDATKi) TuAVELLlNO AZiLOWANOE OE CERTAIN EMPLOYEES ON THE 

East Indian Kailwaa. 

868. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that consolidated travelling allowance can be drawn 
all the year round, irrespective of a subordinate leaving his headquarter, 
as laid down under Government Supplementary Rule No. 22? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
he pleased to state why the Agent, East Indian Railway, has denied this 
allowance to the employees who are i:)Osted on permanent station 
duty, as stated in this House in reply to starred question No. 438, dated 
the 7th August, 1934? 

Mr^ P. R. Rau: (aj i'cs, but the essential condition lor the grant of a 
permanent monthly travelling allowance is that the duties of the Gov¬ 
ernment servant to whom it is granted require him to travel extensively. 

(b) A iiionthlv travclliug allowance can be withdiawn by a competent 
authority if there is a change in the duties and the Government servant 
IS not renpured to travel ('xlensively. 


('ONSOLTD ATKl) ALLOWANCE SANCTIONED FOR THE TRAVELLING TICKET 

Inspectors on the East Indian Railway. 

869. ♦Mr, Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) With reference to the reply to 
starred question No. 438, dated the 7th August, 1934, laid on the table of 
this House on the 29th January, 1935, will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the ex-gratia consolidated allowance sanctioned for the 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors on tlie East Indian Railway, under the 
authority of His Excellency the Governor General in Council was intended 
for those employees who drew mileage allowance? 

(b) Is it a fact that it was granted in consideration of the heavy loss 
sustained by the employees due to the abolition of mileage allowance ? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state in what respects this ex-gratia sanction has coaiy ensoted 
those employees who had suffered a heavy loss in their emoluments due 
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tu the abolition of mileage allowance and are denied this allowance when 
posted on permanent station duty? 

(d) If it has compensated only one class, how do Government propose 
to accord consideration in respect of the others who have suffered equally 
a iieavv loss, due to the abolition of mileage allowance, viz., those posted 
oil permanent station duty? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state if the orders of the Eailway 
Board conveying the decision of His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council contained any such restriction in respect of the staff posted on 
permanent station duty ? If so, will Government be pleased to lay a copy 
of the orders on the table of this House? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) to (e) and (e). 1 would refei- the Honourable 

Member to the reply given to question No. 476 asked Sardar Sant 
Singh on the 7th September, 1938, and to question No. 889, by Mr. 
Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya, to w^hich I replied this morning. 

(d) The allowance is a consolidated travelling allowance and the Gkiv- 
ernment do not see any reason to grant travelling allowance to staff per¬ 
manently transferred to stationary posts. 


iNAUarKATlO^? OF A SlHLA TiME EIRE THE DeLHI TiME. 

» t 

870. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Will Government please state 
whether on their move to Simla they propose to consider the inauguration 
of a Simla Time like the Delhi Time? 

(b) Will Govcrtiment kindly state what benefits they have derived 
hum having summer time during the winter months and standard-time 
during the summer in Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) The answer is in the negative. 

(b) Delhi time was not introduced to benefit Government. Its object 
was to enable people to make greater use of the hours of daylight when 
the days were at their shortest. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Alay I ask whether it is the intention of Govern¬ 
ment to introduce in various towms various local times in order to cause 
confusion as regards time tables, and so on? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Thai question seems to me to con¬ 
tain arguments and inferences. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam A3^angar: Are Government aware that the in¬ 
auguration of the Delhi time has caused a lot of inconvenience to Mem¬ 
bers here? V 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Not that I am aware of. On the 

other hand, I believe that it has generally been appi*oved. 
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Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Is it not a fact that the Delhi 
time wag introduced in order to enable Honourable Members to play 
tennis in the evenings .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahirn): Order, order It 
contains a personal reflection. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 ask whether the time of the Legislative 
Assembly was changed according to the wishes of the President? 

An Honourable Member: There was no President at that time. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 know whether the (lovernnient of India had 
consulted t}i(‘ President before they changed ihe time? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: ^idiere was no President when the 
'<(dnmge was made. 


Allegations against some Railwav Officials at Tundla. 

871. ♦Pandit Sri E[rishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Has the attention of Gov- 
ernnienl been drawn to the “Allahabad notes” on page 4 of the Ma^door 
of Patna m its issue of the 28th Ma^, 19B4, regarding the so-called 
“Unholv alliance” of Mr. Marcon with a Deputy Controller? If so, have 
the authorities made any enquiries regarding the conduct of that Deputy 
'Controller and Mr. Marcon? If so, with what result? If not, why not? 

(h) Is it a fact that Mr. Marcon invariably consiilled the said Deputy 
Controller regarding all questions of transfers and punishments to the 
Tundla subordinate staff? If so, in what capacity? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said Deputy Controller carried on extensive 
motor business and often ran lotteries and raffles in Tundla* Had Mr. 
Marcon any sliare or interest in these concerns? 

(d) Is it a fact that several articles belonging to Mr. Marcon, like the 
oil fan, cameras, etc* . were raffled at Tundla by that Deputy Controller? 
If so, uiicler what rules and under whose; authority? 

(e) Under whose names are the lorries Nos. 1887 and 1838 registered 
m Agra? 

(f) Arc Railway servants permitted to run extensive business in the 
name of their wives? If not, what action, if any, do Government propose 
.to take against people who are doing business in the aforesaid manner? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government have not seen the article referred to. 

(b) Government are informed that this is not a fact. 

(c) and (e). Government have no information but they are making en¬ 
quiries. 

(d) Government are informed that it is not a fact that several articles 
belonging to Mr. Marcon were raffled at Tundla by a Deputy Controller. 
A camera was raffled by Mr. Marcon in June, 1938. Government have 
received no complaints that railway subordinates were forced to take 
tickets. 
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(f) The reply to the first part of the question is in the negative. As 
regards the second part, any case, in 'which it is alleged that existing orders 
hme been contravened, will be decided with due regard to the circum¬ 
stances of the case. 


Allegations against the Divisional Sepebintendent, Allahabad. 

872. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Are Government aware 
that the present Divisional Superintendent, Allahabad, and some of his 
senior assistants are vei’x fond o[ sliooting and spend weeks together in 
this pastime at roadside stations? 

(b) Is it fui’ther a fact that for the sake of this pleasure, all responsible 
work regarding the cases of subordinate staff is left to junior officials, parti¬ 
cularly to Mr. Marcon? 

(c) Are Government aware of the great discontent on this score in the 
Allahabad Division of tlie East Indian Railway? Jf not, do Government 
propose to enquire into the matter? 

I 

Mr. P. R. Bau: (a) Government are infomied that the present Divisional 
Superintendent and some of his senior Assistants are fond of shooting. But 
it is not a fact that they spend we('ks logethnr in ilus [>astime at road side 
stations. 

(b) Govcirnment are informed that this is not a fact 

(c) The reply to the first part is in the negative, and the second part 
does not arise. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Ma\ 1 know, if it is not vveeks, how many days 
they employ in this shooting? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that I myself invited the 
present Divisional Superintendent and others to Etawah to have a shoot¬ 
ing I can verify from personal experience that they spend a good part of 
their time in disposing of the office files and attend to cases and may I ask 
if that is not the case with officers in other Departments? Executive 
officers, while touring, combine shooting with work. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Lt is not a question. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: May I know what is the question of the Honourable 
Member ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My question is. is not what I have said a fact? 
(Laughter.) 

Allegations against the Divisional SurERiNTENDENT, Allahabad. 

873. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Are Government prepared 
to enquire if allowances are charged by the present Divisional Superin¬ 
tendent of Allahabad even for days spent in shooting only? 

(b) Is any record kept of the work done by these officers when out on 
the line ? If not, why not ? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: Government are making enquiries and a reply will be 
laid on the table of the House in due course. 


llUNNING OE MOTOli LOKKY BUSINESS BY BaILWAY OFFICIALS. 

874. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Is it a fact that even the 
timings of local trains are arranged on the advice of Deputy Controllers ? 

(b) Are Covenmient prepared to enquire whether some Deputy Con¬ 
trollers run their own lorrms and ixrr, interested, in suggesting timings suited 
to their own trade? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Bailways have been losing heavily 
on account of motor lorry competition? Jf so, why are Bailwny servants 
p(a*mitted to run this trade privately'-^ 

(d) Is it a fact that a lorry No. 1465 is registered at Agra in the name 
oi Deo Dult Sluinna, who is iV relieving Assist!nit Staliori Alaster in Allaha- 
bsd Division? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(b) The timings of trains are arranged by the Chief Operating Super¬ 
intendent, East Indian Bailway, and these are discussed with the liocal 
Advisory Committees. Government are not aware of any railway servant 
running a lorry service. 

(c) Government are aware that the earnings of Bailways have been 
affected by motor e(uripetition. The second part of the question does not 
arise, 

(d) Government have no information. I am, however, sending a copy 
of the Honourable Member’s question to the Agent of the East Indian 
Hailway, for such action as he may consider necessary. 


Hailway JVIaqistkates at Tundla. 

875. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) How many Bailway Magis¬ 
trates are there at Tundla? 

(b) Are they allowed first class passes with two servants each on the 
whole division? If so, why'^ 

(c) What are their duties? 

(d) What is the number of Bailway cases at Tundla? 

(e) Is it a fact that some' of these Magistrates are zamindars? 

(f) What are the educational qualifications of the zamindar of Dhirpura 
and the zamindar of Mohamdabad? 

(g) What are the qualifications for which they have been appointed 
Bailway Magistrates ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) So far as Government have been able to ascertain 
there are no magistrates dealing purely with railway caJses; but a bench of 
four honorary magistrates has been constituted by the District Magistrate 
to deal with railway as well as other cases. 
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(b) Government are informed that they have been allowed first class 
passes, which ordinarily include two servants, over the Allahabad Division 
m connection with their duties pertaining to the railway. 

(c) I presume the duties are those ordinanly entrusted to Magistrates. 

(d) Approximately thirty-five per mensem. 

(e) I understand one of these Magistrates is a Zamindar. 

(f) and (g). Government have no information, I would remind the 
Honourable Member that these appointments are made under the autho¬ 
rity of the Local Government and not by (lie railway. 

UUNNING OF A 8hoP JX IIaiLWAY QUARTERS AT TUNDLA BY A RAILWAY 

Magistrate. 

876. '^Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwalt (a) Is it a tact that one of 
the Railw ay Magistrates at Tundla, who is a wine merchant, has also 
been permitt(‘d to rslablisli n shop in railway quarters? If so, under what 
rnle^ 

(b) Are Government prepared to make an enquiry into the whole affair? 

(c) Does tins man compete with the local (3o-operative Stores? 

(d) Have anv representations been made l)y the Co-operative Stores 
regarding the competition forced on the stores by the fact tliat tlie railway 
Magistrcvte can import his wares free of railway fare ? 

(e) What action, if any, has been taken to stop this loss to the stores 
and other ineivhanis of Ihe place? 

(tj Is it a fact, that his shop has been fitted with eleciricity at the cost 
of Railway? If so, why? 

(g) Does this gentleman cater for the raih\ay otficers, when they go on 
shooting i rips 

Mr, P. R Rau: (a) One of the Honorary Magistrates is a general mer¬ 
chant and occupies a railway building rented to him under the rules of the 
Administiation. 

(b) If my Honourable friend will indicate on what point he suggests 
an enquiry, I shall consider it. 

(c) Possibly, as his line of business is the same as that of the Co¬ 
operative Stores. 

(d) Government arv informed that the C'o-operalive Stores did submit 
a representation but it has not suggested that the competition is unfair 
or that stories are imported free of railway freight- charges. 

(e) None 

(f) All railway buildings in Tundla are electrically fitted 

(g) I understand the reply to this is in the negative. 

Provision of an Assistant Surgeon in the Railway Hospital at 

Tundla. 

• » 

877. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Is it a fact that Tundla 

is purely a Raihvav colony, having only one hospital which is a Railway 
hospital? 
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(b) Is it also a fact that the entire work in this hospital is in the hands 
of Sub-Assistant Surgeons, and there is not a single Assistant Surgeon 
either in the town or in the hospital, and the District Medical OflGicer of 
Timdla has to look after a whole district which has a number of smaller 
dispensaries, and has therefore to be out several days in the month? 

(c) Do Government propose to order the provision of at least one com- 
})etent and qualified Assistant Surgeon at Tundla? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
tlie table of the House in due course. 


Vendors at the Tundea Railway Station 

878. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Is it a fact that 

formerly retired railway servants werr allotted vendoi’ships at railway 
stations as a sort of help to them after retirement? 

(b) Has this practice now been stopped? If so, why? 

(c) On what principles are vendorships offered to outsiders now? 

(d) How many retired railway-men and how many outsiders are 
\endors, at present, at Tundla? 

(e) Why have outsiders been appointed in such large numbers? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I presuniO tin* Honoural)le Member’s question refers 
to the East Indian Railway. If so, the replies are as follows: 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Retired railway servants are not debarred from being given a 

vending contract if they are considered fit, but the main 
question is whctbcT they have the necessary qualification to 
do the work satisfactorily. 

(c) Einancial standing, reliability and experience. 

(d) There are at present 18 vendors, three of whom are retired rail¬ 

way servants. 

(e) It is believed that those who have b(‘e-n selected are in a position 

to give a better service. 


Payment made by Vendors at the Tundla Railway Station to the 

Doctors and Officers. 

879. ♦Pandit Sri Krishna Dntta Paliwal: (a) Is it a fact that all the 
vendors at Tundla station have to pay a certain sum of money 
every month to the railway doctors and the railway officers? If so how 
.much? 

(b) On what principles and under what orders are the amounts fixed? 

(c) Under what head is the amount shown? 

(d) Is there any limit to the monthly payment, or is it arbitrary ? 

(e) Are contracts given to the highest bidders? 
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(f) How much do the East Indian Kailway realise every year in this 
xnamier? 

(g) How is this income shown in the railway budget? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government are informed that this allegation is 
unfounded. 

(b), (c) and (d). Ho not arise. 

(e) No. 

(f) The Agent, East Indian Railway, states that the amount received 
at Tundla during 1934-35, in accordance with the schedule of hawking 
tees payable, was Rs. 2,200. 

(gj It is credited to miscellaneous earnings. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the general complaints that if any 
inisunderstnndiiig arises between a railway otHeer and a doctor, then there 
IS no remedy, why should not railway authorities accept the certificates of 
doctors belonging to the civil hospitals? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I could not follow the Honourable Member’s question 
Remedy for whom? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My question was, why should not the railway 
authorities accept certificates from doctors bt'longing to the civil hospitals ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That question does not arise at ail. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Did the Honourable Member make an in¬ 
quiry into the allegations ? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: An inquiry into the matter was made by the Agent, 
wRo has reported that the allegations are quite unfounded. 


Rate.s of Pay and other I^rivileoes certain Apfrentices of State 

Rallways. 

880. * Lieut.-Colonel Sh Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
state whether paid apprentices who were in the service of State Railways 
before the 15th July, 1931, are entitled to the privileges accruing imder 
Railway Board notification No. 807-E. G./lll, dated the 21st December, 
1933? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the ailirmative, are Government aware 
that certain apprentices who joined the East Indian Railway before the 
15th July, 1931, as paid apprentices, liave been engaged on the revised 
rates of pay? 

(c) Are Government aware that an a{q)eal from the men affected has 
been submitted through the proper channel? 

(d) Do Government propose to inquire into this matter and see that the 
notifications issued by the Railway Hoard and the interpretations placed by 
them on these notifications are not ignored but are given full effect to by 
the respective Railway Administrations? 
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Mr. P. B. Rau: Enquiries are being made and a reply will be laid on 
the table in due course. 


Appointment of Passed Apprentices uf the Jamaepur Workshops as 
Fitters on the East Indian Railway. 

881. * Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 

stale wliether it is a fact that the Railway Board has introduced a rule 
to the effect that only those apprentices who have passed through Jamalpur 
Workshops should be engaged as Fitters on the East Indian Railway? 

(b) If the answer to part fa) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state the date of this order? 

(c) Are Government aware that there are employed to-day apprentices 
who were trained in other shops and Running Sheds of the East Indian 
Railway before the introduction of this rule? 

(d) Are Government aware that the introduction of this rule seriously 
prejudices the chances lor promotion and advancement of the apprentices 
trained in tlie other shops of the East Indian Railway who are still in the 
service of the Railway? 

(e) Bo Oevornment propose to exempt these apprentices from the 
operation of the rule regarding the employment of Jamalpur apprentices? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(b) , (d) and (o). Do not arise. 

(c) So tar as Government are aware, there are employees on the East 
Indian Railw^ay who have been trained in other shops. 

Exemption of the Employees of the Old East Indian Railw^ay Company 
KROM THE Operation of the Revised Rules about Quarters and 
House Allowance. 

882. ’^Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
state whether or not they are bound by the agreement the servants of the 
old East Indian l\ailwa\ Company entered into whth the Secretary of State 
for India when tlic State* took over Hie management of the East Indian 
Railway ? 

(b) Is it a fact that this agi’eemeni. states that “the pay and allo^vances 
will bo regulated in all respects by the rules and conditions of the East 
Indian Railway as they stood on the 31st December, 1924“? 

(c) Is it a fact that according to the old East Indian Railway Company 
rules, servants who held supervising grade appointments w^ere entitled to 
free quarters or house rent allo^vance in lieu? 

(d) Is it a fact that according io Railway Board letter No. 5001-F., 
dated the 12th May, 1934, addressed to the Agent, East Indian Railway, 
free quarters or house allowance in Heu thereof are to be given only to those 
who have held a “post wdiich carried the privilege of rent free quarters or 
house allowance “ in a substantive capacity prior to the date of the intro¬ 
duction of the revised rule, viz. 1st October, 1932? 

(e) Are Government aware of the fact that there is a growing appre¬ 
hension in the minds of the old East Indian Railway Company servants 
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that the agreeiaeiit eiitend iiitu h,v them with the Wecretary of State for 
India at the time of the transfer of management of the East Indian 
Railway in 1924 is being ignored by the Administration? 

(f) Are Government aware that several appeals on this matter have 
been submitted through the proper channel? 

(g) Do Government propose, acting in accordance with the assurances 
of the Government, to exempt the servants of the old East Indian Railway 
Company from the operation of the revised rule regarding quarters and 
House allowance? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) It is unnecessary for me to say that all agreements 
entered into by Government, whether with the old East Indian Railway 
Company employees or with any body else, are binding on Government. 

(b) In the Memorandum of terms and conditions offered in 1924 to the 
employees of the old East Indian Railway Company it was stated that the 
pay and allowances of the employees would be regulated by the existing 
rules and conditions of the East Indian Railway Company. It was also 
stated that the rules in force on State Railways as regards house rent 
would bo applied. 

(c) Certain classes of employees are allowed rent-free quarters; and if 
no quarter is available house rent allowance is granted. 

(d) Yes. I should add (hat, on a further representation, the concession 
was extended to non-gnzotted employees who wen* appointed in a* tem¬ 
porary capacity, on or before the date of introduction of the revised rent 
rules, solely on account of the embargo on permanent appointments and 
who would, but for that embargo, )ia\e b(‘en appointed permanently. 

(c) No. If there is any such apprehension, it is unfounded. 

(f) No appeals from the staff have been received by the Railway Board 
though certain communications purporting to come from some of the rail¬ 
way staff were received. 

(g) No. As I have already stat(;d it was one of the conditions on which 
they were taken over that they would eoine under the State Railway 
Rent Rules. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: In regard to tiie Honourable Mem¬ 
ber's repl\, 1 think, to ipart (e) of the question, will he kindly inform the 
House wlien these rules were issued granting free quarters to certain 
employees ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That is the reply to (d). I am afraid I do not know 
the exact date. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: With regard to the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber’s reply to (f), will be state whetlier or not i( is a fact that he cannot 
receive appeals from railway servants as it is against Railway Board appeal 
rules, and, therefore, it will be impossible for him to receive such appeals? 
Has the Honourable Member received any appeals through the various 
Agents in this matter? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not remember any. 
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lileut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member be good 
enough to ascertain from Agents whether this is a burning question among 
the staff, as he knows it is, for I have brought it to his notice myself? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I shall make the necessary inquiries, Sir 


Violation by a Railway Administration of the Principles underlying 
THE Notifications of the Railway Board. 

883. * Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Taking into consideration the 
limitations of the pi*eBerit appeal rules, will Government please state the 
procedure to be adopted in cases where there is a distinct violation by a 
Railway Administration of the principles underlying the notifications issued < 
by the Railway Board? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: This is a liypothetical question. Government have not 
laid down any rules as to the ])rocedure to be adopted in such a contingency 
which in their opinion is most unlikely. They have impressed on Railway 
administrations the necessity of adhering strictly to the substantial prin¬ 
ciples underlying the discharge and dismissal rules. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Are Government aware of the fact 
that in many cases appeals from subordinates are not forwarded to the 
proper authorities in accordance with the Railway Board appeal rules? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government are not aware of this. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will Government be good enough to 
make inquiries, particularly from the Agent of the East Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: If the Honourable Member brings specific instances to 
my notice, then T shall take the necessary steps. 

Lieut.-colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member state 
categorically on tlie floor of this House that representations have not 
come to him from ariv Agent, regarding the unrest and the apprehension in 
the minds of the people on the question of the appeal rules? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am afraid I do not understand the question. 

Lleut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Let me explain to the Honourable 
Member. Will the Honourable Member be good enough to state whether 
or not it is a fact that many appeals have been made by the staff to 
Railway Agents which have not been sent to the Railway Board? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: I am not aware of any apneals which should have been 
sent to the Railway Board that have been withheld bv the Agent. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Ts it not a fact that the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department of Commerce and Railwavs stated 
on the floor of this House that appeals will not be regarde(i[ as mere scraps 
of pap«er, or words to that effect? 
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Mr. P. B, Rau; If appeals lie to Governnieiit under the appeal rules, 
they will certainly be looked into- 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: May 1 ask. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourabh^ Sir Abdiir l^ahiin): Next cpicstion. 


Procedure in respect of Discharcje. Dismissal, etc . of the 

Subordinate Employees of the Old Past Indiaj^ Rajtavay Company. 

884. * Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 

state whether Rule XIV of the Civil Services in India, framed by the Sec¬ 
retary of State in Council under sub-section of section 96-B of the 
Government of India Act, IV)19, and issued in Notification No. F.-472-11- 
23, dated the 21st June, 1924, was applicable, on and from the Ist January, 
1925, to those subordinate employees of the East Indian Railway Company 
who were given service by the Railw^ay Board wRen Government took over 
the management from the East Indian Railway Company ? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state up to what period this rule was applicable to such employees? 

(c) If the answer to part (a) be m the negative, will Government please 
state what rules regulated the procedure in cases of dismissal, removal or 
reduction of those siiljordinate employees in 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 
1929 when orders wore issued bv the Railway Board in their letter No. 
4080-E., dated the 15th November, 1929? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Railway Board’s order, No. 4080-E., dated 
the 15th November, 1929, governed the procedure in respect of discharge 
and dismissal only, and if so. will Government please state what rules 
governed the removal or reduction of an employee from a post? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: (a) No. As sttited in iho 'preami)lf3 to the notification 
re'ferred to the orders apply to Governors’ Provinces. 

(b) Does not anse. 

(c) and (d). Government of India, Ihil iic Works De])art;ment, Circulai 
No. VI-Railway, dated the 1st June, 1888, which was incorporated in 
paragraph 298 of the State Railway Open Line Code, Volume 11, regulated 
the discharge and dismissal of the staff in question In respect of punish¬ 
ments other than discharge and dismissal the staff in question were govern¬ 
ed by paragraph 287 of the State Railway Open Lino Code, Volume II. [ 
have placed a copy of these paragraphs in the Library of the House. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney : Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House whether or not Government will consider the advisability of 
having a Complaints Departments in the Railwav Board or in every State 
Railway? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhors: I am not prepared to give an ansiN or 
on a matter Kke this in reply to a supplementary question. 

Lieut-^OoIonel Sir Henry Oldney: Then, may T ask how the subject 
should be raised? 
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Tlxe Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend could raise 
it by way of a Eesolution if he thinks fit. 


Seniority of Subordinates officiating in the Transportation 
Inspectors’ Grade on the East Indian Railway. 

885. * Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney; Arising out of Government’s 
reply to starred question No. 629 of the 4th April, 1934 regarding the 
seniority of subordinates officiating in the Transportation Inspectors' grade 
or the East Indian Railway, will Government please state whether this 
rule was in force when the Divisional system of operation was introduced? 
If not, when was this rule introduced? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table of the House in duo course. 


Sugar Factories liable to Excise Duty in toe Rohilkund Divisioni 

880. *Slr Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will Government please enlighten 
this IToiiso as to how many hhayidsari sugar works are declared up to 
this time under the Sugjir (Excise Duty) Act, 1934 as factories liable to 
excise duty in each district of the Rohilkund Division? 

(b) What are the grounds on which they arc declared so? How many 
are declared after inspection and how many on mere assumption of the 
district officers in charge in each district of the Rohilkund Division? 

(c) What is the number of those khandsari works which were previously 
not declared as faetories under the Factoiy vVet and in which also the 
condition of 20 workmen was applicable and which were checked by Factory 
Inspectors in working time, and which are now declared, and why, in each 
district of the Rohilkund Division? 

(d) How many factories in each district of the Rohilkund Division are 
declared liable to the excise duty under the Sugar (Excise Duty) Act, 1934 
only due to their being restarted at new sites and only on the basis of 
their old premises, while no record of employed workmen in the previous 
year is available? 

(e) TTow many of the factories declared under the Sugar (Excise Duty) 
Act, 1934, liable to duty are now working this> season and how many are 
closed? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: The information has been called for and a reply 
will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Are the Government of India aware that there 
is a general dissatisfaction in the Rohilkund Division that the agency ap¬ 
pointed for assessing the factories is working very harshly upon the 
khandsaries, and that many small factories have already closed on account 
of this treatment on the part of the assessing officers? And also taking 
into consideration the fact that the season of making sugar is just on, will 
Government try to make an inquiry as soon as possible and make satis¬ 
factory arrangements ? ^ 
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Mr. A. H. Lloyd: I can undertake, Sir, that the inquiry will be made 
as soon as possible. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask a supplementary question? Are Gov¬ 
ernment aware that the complaint made by Sir Muhammad Yakub is 
practically universal, and that it exists in m> constituency also? And 
may 1 ask the Honourable Mianbcr how long it will take him to lay the 
facts before us? Will it be done before the close of this Session? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: T am afraid T can give no undertaking as to when w© 
shall receive the replies to our inquiries. 

Seth Oovlnd Das: Will ihe inquiry be made before these khhndsariea 
are closed? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: I am afraid, again, ] camiot say when we shall 
receive' the re])lies to the inquiries which we have made. 

Seth GOyind Das: Will it be this Session or the next Session? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: The answer is the same, Sir. 


Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

I 

887. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that during the year, 1933, 
and 1934, only four cases were referred to the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee (page 7 of tlie Administration Report)? 

(b) What is the total expenditure per annum on Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee ? 

(c) Have Government considered whether it will not be more economical 
to appoint an ad Inc committee for omh case instead of having a permanent 
Rates Advisory (I'ommittee? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) During 1933-34 four rases w^ero referred to the 
Committee. They had also three other cases which had been sent to the 
Committee for investigation during 1932-33. 

(b) The cx])endiiure during 1933-34 was Rs. 71,000. The revised budget 
estimate for 1934-35 is Rs. 75,000. 

(c) The question of appointing ad hoc Committees was examined, but 
it was considered desirable tliat there should he continuity in the post of 
the President of the Railway Rates Advisorv Committee to permit of rules 
and precedents for the Committee being built up as it proceeded with its 
work. Similarly, in the case of the Railway Member of the Committee, 
continuity in the post was considered desirable, but, as a measure of 
economy, it was arranged that the Railway Member should combine his 
work with that of the Secretary. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Who pays for this Advisory Committee—the tax¬ 
payers of India or the gentlemen who make an appeal to this Advisory 
Committee ? 
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Mr. P. R, Rau: Nu, Sir, the expenditure is borne by Government. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: .'vlay 1 ask vvlietber the Kates Advisory Coiiuiiilteo 
is permitted to heai- complaints about the railway passengers’ lares? 

Mr. p. R. Rau: I am afraid I must ask for notice of that question. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is it not a fact that if there were to be no pciinanent 
Kailway Advisory Committee, and if Government were to appoint a ('om- 
mittee on each occasion whenever sucli (juestions arise, tlien nuicli delay 
would result, because Government would liave to decide about the necessity 
lor a CVinuniltee like that and also about ds personnel? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That IS a matter of opinion. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das Will Ihev t’.ink rf nhol shin,,^ flii^ Halos Advi- 
sory Committee? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, Sir. 

Pandit. Nilakantha Das: Is there nmh r eontemplation the seitin”' up of 
a Kates Tribunal? 

Mr. P, R, Rau: No, Sir. 


Report on Commitnioatton in Sind with Special Reperence to the 

Barraoe. 

888. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Did the Government of India appoint 
an offioof to oxaniino a report on ‘Communication’ in Sind with special 
reference to the Barrage ? If so, when ?, 

(b) When will this report be published ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes, in November, 19.88, 

(b) The report is under consideration by the Government of India and 
the Local Government. As it is mainly of a technical nature a large 
number of spare copies were not struck oft in anticipation of wide public 
sale, but a few copies arc available from the Central Publication Branch 
•at a price of Bs. 10 each. This was announced in a Press Communique 
issued on the 8tb November, 1934. Copies of the report have been placed 
in the Librnrv. 


Supply of Ai.ternate Electric Current for Domestic Purposes instead 

OF Direct Current. 


889. •](&. Sri Prakass: (a) Are Government aware that electric 
companies supply alternate current for domestic purposes instead of direct 
current as used to be the case before? 


(b) Is it a fact that alternate current is far 
current? 


more dangerous than direct 
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(o) Are Government aware that many deaths have taken place due to 
electric shocks? 

(d) Are Government prepared to take steps to make the supply of 
alternate current illegal? j 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Government are aware that cer¬ 
tain electric supply companies supply electrical energy for domestic pur¬ 
poses on the alternating current system. , 

(b) Potentially, alternating current is more dangerous than direct 
current, but alternating current systems can be so constructed as to be 
equally free from danger. 

(c) The general administration of the Indian Electricity Act and the 
rules framed thereunder is undertaken by Local Governments, and reports 
of accidents which occur on electricity supply S}^stems arc not ordinarily 
made to the Government of India, but they are a\\are that accidents 
sometimes resulting in death occur on electricity supply systems- 

(d) As was stated in reply to part (b) of starred question No. 4 by 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt in the Legislative Assembly on January 20th, 1932, 
Government do not propose to prevent supply companies from dealing 
with alternating current. I may, however, add that Government have 
under consideration the revision of the Electricity Tiules, and it is believed 
that the revised rules, when introduced, v\’ill further minimise the risks 
of danger on electric supply systems. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: What is the advantage of alternating currents 
in preference to direct currents? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am afraid I must have notice of 
that question. I am not an expert in these matters. 

Dr. T. S. S. Kajan: Have Government any plan for converting all 
direct-current supply into alternating ones all over the country? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir. I have stated that the 
alternating current system can be so constructed as to be free from danger, 
as is the direct current system. Therefore, there is no necessity to make 
the general alteration suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: Is it not a fact that there is a general complaint 
that electrical companies have adopted the alternating system of current 
in preference to direct current? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T have not received any such com¬ 
plaint. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Ts it not a fact that the production of an alternating^ 
current is cheaper than the direct curent? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There, again, T must have notice. 
As I have said, I am not an electrical expert. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: What current is supplied in New Delhi? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am afraid, I must ask for notice. 

Mr. Sri Frakasa: I can give the answer: it is direct. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Then. Sir, may I ask why the 

Honourable Member asked for the information? 

Mr. Sri Frakasa: Because T want that current to be supplied every¬ 
where. In the smaller (places, they supply the alternating current. In 
the big cities, they supply the direct current, in order, presumably, that 
the Members of Government and their friends may he safe Is it not a 
fact that in all European countries they supply the direct current? 
{Voices: ‘‘No, no.*') 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: All I can say in reply to the Honour¬ 
able Member’s speech is that there is no question of any special Govern¬ 
ment interest in this matter. Direct current is not supplied in Delhi, 
because it is a Government City: I imagine the current supplied varies 
according to the circumstances which prevailed at the time the original 
installation was made. 

Mr. Sri Frakasa: Have not Government received a representation from 
Professor Bhim Chandra Chatterjea of the Benares University on this 
subject? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am afraid again I must ask for 
notice of that question. 


Abolition of Miutary Cantonments at Benares. 

890. *Mr. Sri Frakasa: (a) Is it a fact that the Military Cantonments 
at Benares have been abolished? 

(b) If so, what do Government propose to do with the extensive lands 
and buildings so long occupied by them? 

(c) Will the removal entail expenditure in the acquiring of lands and 
raising of buildings any where else? 

(d) What was the number of British and Indian troops stationed at 
Benares so long? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) No, but it has been decided to transfer 
the Indian Infantry battalion from Benares to Agra next year. 

(b) Certain properties in Benares will become suipius to requirements 
and the question of their disposal is under consideration. 

(c) No additional expenditure will be entailed on the acquisition of 
land, but additional accommodation will be required in Agra costing 
about Es. 1,75,000. 

(d) One Indian Infantry battalion of 660 men and a detachment of 
British Infantry 180 strong. 

Mr. Sri Frakasa: Do Government think that the expenditure of Rs. If 
lakhs is a very small sum? 
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Mr. O, R. F. Tottenham: No, Sir. We do not consider that a ver} 
small sum, hut I would like to ^‘xplam tliat the reason why wc are doing 
this is partly b(‘eausc the buildings in Benares are failing down, and it 
would involve an expenditure of considerably over a lakli of rupees to put 
them in proper order; and also by removing this battalion from Benares to 
Agra (tlie battalion is a training battalion and not an active battalion), 
which IS nearer the centre of the recruiting area for that particular regi¬ 
ment, wc shall save a considerable sum of money annually in travelling 
allowances. 

SHORT NOTTC^E QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Government of India’s Contribution to the Punjab Government on 
ACCOUNT of AhRAR PRISONERS 

Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government phrase state whether the 
lo Punjab Government demanded anv assistance from the Govern¬ 

ment of India on account of Ahrar prisoners in the \car 1934-35? 

(b) What is the total amount, if any, contributed bv the Government 
of India to the Punjab Government for this purpose, and what were the 
special reasons justifying the same? 

(c) Will Government please state whether they have made similar grants 
to an\ ollic'r Ton iiKa.il (''o^'ernnients in th»‘ sana' M'ar'* It so, to whieli 
Governments, how much and for what specific purpose? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) The Punjab Govi'rnment <ipplicd 
to I lie Govi'rnment of India, for the reimbursement of the cost of ])roviding 
jail accommodation for llu' Ahrar prisoners who were received on transfer 
from jails in the Kashmir State for confinement in the Punjab jails. 

(b) The total amount paid to the Punjab Government was Rs. 1,(>1,260. 
The payment was made in View of the fact that the Punjab Government 
had to inc ir additional expenditure for the accommodation of these Ahrar 
prisoners 

((') "No similar case has <irisen in any other province so far as I am 
aware and no smiilar pavment has been made to any other Government. 
The circumstaiK'Cs iinder which the Punjab Government undertook to 
accommodate these prisoners at the time of the agitation in the Kashmir 
State were exceptional 

Mr. B. Das: Did the Government of India secure that money from the 
Kashmir State or they spent it themselves? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The Government of India paid the 
money. 

Mr. B. Das: Whv should the Government of India pay the money? 
Why not ask; the State to refund the money? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Tt is a big question. It is argued that 
prisoners, who invaded ,the Kashmir State were British subjects and that 
was possibly why the Government of India agreed to make the payment. 
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Mr. S, Satyamurti: Under what head of the budget was this expenditure 
incurred ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I do not know, (liaughter.) 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Was the consent of the hinance I)e[)artment taken 
about it? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Yes, Sir 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will the Honourable tho Finance Memb^^r inform 
me H(juse linden* wliat liead this sum is shown? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Mv recollection is i little vague. I 
think it must be under one of the political lieads 


Withdrawal ry Government Servants from tiieir General Provident 
Fund Accounts for the Purchase of the Reserve Bank Shares. 

Srijut N. C. Bardaloi: (a) Is it a tact that (roverament allovv^ the 
Government servants to witlidraw money from f.hc'ir General Provident 
Fund aeeunnilations for paying tlu* premia of msuraneo p.diei(‘S, provided 
the\ assigned sucli policies to the Secretary of State? 

M)) If the ie[>]> to part (a) hi* hi the aflirinative, "rill Government he 
pleased io state wliether they arc. prepared to extend the concesstou of 
witlidranal from the* Gi'iieral Provident Fund up to a maximum of Rs 500 
for the purchase of the Reserve Bank shares when thev are put on the 
marl{i't, ])rovidcd such shares are assigned to the Secretary of State till 
the repavment of such advances? 

(e) If tiie reply to part (b) be in the negative, are Government aware 
that the refusal of tin’s small concession will debar a very largo section of 
the educated Indians of all castes and creeds from being voters in the 
Rc'serve Bank? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a) Yes 

(b) No Advances for investment purposes are not allowed under the 
rules —vide rule 15 of the General Provident Fund (Central Services) Rules 
read with Appendix B of these rules. 

(c) I cannot help feeling that the Honourable Member exaggerates not 
only the proportion of tlie population who are Government servants but also 
the proportion of Government servants who will be prevented from applying 
for the shares of the Reserve Bank solely by the refusal of this concession 
the grant of which would, in any case, be entirely inconsistent with the 
purposes for which the Fund was instituted. 

SrlJut 4r, 0. Bardaloi: Did Government receive ati.y representations 
from the Government servants in the subordinate service? 
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The Honourable Sir Janies Grigg: I believe there have been representa¬ 
tions, but the request made has been refused. 

Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi: Will the Honourable Member consider their case 
sympathetically ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: No, Sir. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS—concld. 

Second Stage— concld. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdiir Rahim): Today, the Chair 
understands, the Independent Party will discuss certain motions that 
stand in the name of their Members. The Chair wants to know which is 
the motion which the Independent Party want to move. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam: Muhammadan): It is No. 499 in 
the list 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
the Finance Member will move the demand first. 

Demand No. 39—Army Department. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): Sir, I beg to 
move: 

“That a sum not exceedinp: Ps 4,31,000 be c^ranted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment duing the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of the *Army PepartmenC.** 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ks 4,31,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment duing the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of the ‘Army Department*.** 

Indianisation and over-expenditure. 

Mr, Abdul Matin Ohaudhury; Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Army Department* be reduced to one rupee.** 

Sir, I move this motion for the refusal of supplies to the Army Depair- 
ment mainly by way of protest against the Government policy of Indiani¬ 
sation and over-expenditure in the military budget. It is perfectly obvious 
Sir, that this Indianisation of the army is most vital to the question of 
India attaining the status of a self-governing nation. So long as we shall 
remain dependent on the British officers and the British troops for the 
defence of our country, our demand for self-government will be a meaning¬ 
less abstraction. Indians ought to be prepared to undertake the defence 
of their own country. It is not only that our self-respect demands it, but 
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our aelf-interest also demands that we shall gradually take over the defence 
of our own country. Our grievance has always been that we have not been 
given adequate opportunities for training in military science and military 
leadership, and the policy of the Government has been directed always to 
perpetual dependence of Indians on the British army and the British trcoj^ft 
and the Brit sh officers for protecting the country against foreign agression 
and for maintaining the internal security of the country. In recent years, 
the army is being Indianised to a certain extent. But that process of 
Tndianisation is proceeding at a snairs pace, and, out of about 7,000 officers 
in the Indian army, there are only about 195 Indians. It is against this 
halting, hesitant policy of the Government of Indianising the army that we 
mainly intend to record our protest today. 

T mnv tell the House at once what our demand is. Our demand is that 
the recruitment of the British officers for the army should cease immedintelv 
and all the new recruits to the armv officers rank should be recruited in 
India, because we maintain that 360 million people of India can very 
well supplv and continue to supply the adequate number of army officers, 
yoTing men with suitable qualifications to take their training as armv 
officers. As regards facilities for training, the Debra Dun College may be 
extended to provide for the training of this increased number of officers 
We ourselves see no difficulty in the way. There is no difficulty with regard 
to the supply of recruits, tliere is no difficulty with regard to the finances 
or facilities lor training. The only difficulty in the way of Indians is the 
reluctance of the Governmeut of India to increase tlie rate and pace of 
Indianisation. That, Sir, is in spite of the fact that high military officers 
have held this view that complete Indianisation of the army is both a 
practical and a feasible proposition. When I say complete Indianisation 
of the army, T do not mean that Indians are prepared just at once to take 
over the complete control of the army. For it has been calculated that 
even if we stop recruitment of British officers from today, it will take about 
35 years before the British element is entirely replaced by the Indian 
element. The liistory of this agitation for Indianising the army is a very 
long one and a chequered one. I think it was during the War that Indians 
were granted King's Commission in the army. Later on, an arrangement 
was made with the army authorities in England according to which 20 
recruits were admitted to Sandhurst and six to Woolwich and six to 
Cranwell. That was a long time ago,—in 1928. I shall begin the reference 
to the history of this agitation from the year 1921. 

It was in the year 1921 that this Assembly passed a "Resolution that 
not less than 25 per cent, of the recruits for army officers' ranks, those 
who are granted the King’s Commission, should be from amongst the 
Indian subjects of His Majesty. After that came the Military Require¬ 
ments Committee. That Committee was presided over by Lord Rawlinson 
and the report of that Committee is confidential. It has not been piibh’shed. 
But it is generally well known that this Committee considered this Resolu¬ 
tion of the Assembly and accepted it. And they went a step further. They 
said that this percentage fixed by the Assembly should be increased by 
per cent, every year till, within ten years, the proportion of entrV of 
British and Indian recruits may be equalised. Then came another Com¬ 
mittee, the Shea Committee- and I should like to draw the special ntten- 
tioh of the House to the recommendation of this Committee. This Shea 
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0 juuiiiiio*^ was appointed during tlie \ iceroyalt^ oi iA)rd iieading and 
tins Couiinittee consisted entirely ol military oliicials. And they lieid tlie 
view that eoin^dete Indiaiusatiou of the Indian ollicers’ ranks is a piacti- 
cal propj.'^iiion and that it can be done within bU }eais. As a matter oi 
fact, tiiev 2 )iepared a scheme of completely Liidianising the army within 
b(> uars trom that day. They divided that period of bO years into three 
parts, 14 years, 9 years and 7 years. And they recoininended tliat a 
military college should be established which w'ould produce 81 cadets 
annually for the first 14 years, then, lor the second periou, they sui^i’cst- 
ed that J82 cadets should be produced annually from that college; and, for 
the third period, 1 believe thi‘y suggested about 88 . Now, Sir, the 
importance of this C()mmitt('(‘’s report lies in this that here was a body 
of miiilarv oilicials, no politicnuis amongst tliein,— wlio foand that il 
was a neriectly practical proposition to Indianise the entire army within 
30 \e‘ars Jlut that report also was kept confidential, and it vvms onlv 
during Uie discussions at the Itouiid Table CoiiterenCL* that the late Sir 
Afnhammad Shah drew the, attention of the CVanmith'e to the exisUuice 
oi sueh a lepoit Jii the 3 ear 1928, when tiie (iovernment of India 
introduced their seheme of liidianising eight units of the army, they had m 
their pO'^se^'sioii the repoit of that Shea Committee; but, instead of giving 
eflcet to the I'f eommendatioiis of the Shea Cumimtti‘e, they ])rodueed an 
eight-unit sclien>e. Tliat sclieme was coiuiemiied bv (‘\er\l)ody, b' the 
Indian jinblic, the Indian prt‘ss and b;> tlu^ JndnMn oihc'eis themsel\(‘S 
It was condemned, because, by this ('ight-uml seheuu', (fovernnieiit 
segregaud tlie Indian ohieca-s from the lairop'^au ollieers and jnit them 
in different regiments Tri support of that. Government said that they 
were segivgated, hecauso Indians will he given an opjiortunity of taking 
lull ](‘^pv)H''il)ility without th(‘ help of the British officers But the Tn* 
diaiis contended that the main reason behind this segregation was tliat, 
when the iiidian officers attained tb (5 scauor rank, lunior British officials 
may not be required to take orders from them. This eight-unit scheme 
was eandi* nned <iLs() bv the Skeen Committee which wais ap])oint(Hl in the 
yeai' 1925. Now, this Skeen Commillee leeommended that Government 
sliould establish a military college' in India., and they also imxluceal a 
scheme of Indianisatiori according to whicli half the cadre of the Indian 
ai'iny was to b(' Indianised in 25 vears Mr Jinnali. wdio was a Alernbor 
of that Committee, suggested 15. But though the report was j)ublisln‘d, 
prohah\v in the year 1926, Governme'nt adopted delaying tactics in giving 
effect tc Ihe recommendations of tliat Committee: and matters remained 
in that st ige till we came to the Bound Table Conference. In the Bound 
Table Contercncc, many higli-souuding ])rinciples w^ere enunciated which 
have now receded into the background. One of the Besolutions that 
was passed by the Defence Committee of the Bound Table Conference 
w^as this. They said that the defence of India ought to be to an increasing 
extent the concern of the people of tliis country and not of the. British 
Government alone, and that the rate of Indianisation should be substantially 
increased and that a military college should be established in India. It 
sounds very well in the form of a Eesolution, but when it came to the ques¬ 
tion of giving effect to that, Government again restricted the scope of those 
Resolutions. They did appoint an expert Committee to work out the 
details of a scheme of a military academy at Dehra Dun. The Com- 
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mander-in-Ghief was tho rrcsident, and you, 8ir, were one of the 
inoDibeis o+‘ that Goriirnittce; also Captain 8iier Muiiaininad Khan and 
a f(nv olners. Government instructed that Committee to draw up a 
sclieifie of a eolle^a^ witli an output of 60 cadets a year. The report was 
pubJisiied, the college was opened, and I thmk the first batch came out 
of the college last year. L maintain that this fixing of the figure at 60 by 
the Gov(cinuent ot Jndia stiuck at the very root ot a rapid process ol 
Jndiauih.ition oi the army 'they fix(“d the number oj cadets at Dehra 
Dun at 10 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division* Non-Muhammadan) flow man\ ]>assed 
out ^ 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: ldia,t I do not know; })Liliaps my Kcuiour- 
able friend. Mr Totlenlhim, will he able to toil us tii.il You, Sir, in your 
minule of dissent, [)rotest<‘d against this fixing of the number at 60, but 
you wi‘M‘ pri'ciuded horn maiCing any reconimendations with regard to 
that. In any scheme of Indiunisatiou, the, most im])Oitant question m 
wdiat should be the rati^ and pace of Indianisation, that is, how many 
officers can be absorbed every year by lh(‘ army. On tliat, will depend 
how many recruits are to be taken. As to the actual number,--wliat ib 
the total numb-iT of vacancies in the army every year on tire average,— 
Govau'miK'nt have uevta* given any definite answ*er. To the Skeen Coin- 
imltee, th(\v ga\t^ the figure of 160; to tlie Definice Comniitti'e of the 
Bound Tahhi Conference, they gave the figure of 120 Now, Sir, even if 
we aee<‘pt the figure of 120 m the Dehra Dun Academy, Government 
oughi to ha\(‘ jirovided for the training of these 120 officers and stopped 
tli(i I’cer fitment of Hritisli officers at once. Instead of doing that, thev 
hnv(‘ j ('rci>ged for tlio training of 60 officer’s at Dehra Dun and are still 
continuing (o ri'cruit ofii(*er*s from England, arid, in this w’ay, they are 
postponing llio dale of ('om[)]( tely ludianisiug tlie Indian .u’uiy 

I'liei’e Is anothoi* aspect of this (piestion. If the position were that 
these 60 officers, who come out of the Dehra Dun College, would take 
the friaci' that would have been otherwise taken by the British officers, 
that would have meant some increase in the ranks of the Indian officers 
in the army, it would have meant some progress in Indianisatign. but 
tlial is net the case. Homo of tlie cadets, who come out of the Dehra 
Dun College, do take the place that would have been taken by British 
officer’s (}[ tlie King’s Commissioned ranks; but otliers are employed in 
replacing the Viceroy’s (lumnissioncd offieaTs in tlui Indianised unit 
BepJacing the Indian jemadars and siibedars by Indian lieutenants is no 
Jiuliarfistition, and the result of tin's process is that the number of officers 
tliat would have sufficed to Indiaiiiso at least two divisions in the army 
will be entirely absorbed in oiu' single division, and tliat would seriously 
ban-per and retard the progr-ess of Indaiiisation in the army. Just at 
present, tlie policy of the Government is to Indianise one complete 
division of the army in all its branches including the artillery. Here also 
the}* will send officers who have been trained at Dehra Dun. which means 
that they are still continuing or rather extending the same principle of 
segregation, which was condemned by the Skeen Committee and the 
Indian })ublic in connection with the eight units scheme. I think it iB 
only fair for the Indian officers tci demand that they should be given 
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tlio same free choice ol choosing their own regiment as is given to other 
Britisii ofhcers, and our demand is that Indian oihcers of all divisions 
should be Indianised sinudtaneously, and there ought to be no segrega¬ 
tion of Indian olliccrs from European officers. These Viceroy's Commis¬ 
sioned officers in tlie Indianised units should be retained, as they are 
retained in other units which are not Indianised, and you should stop 
the recruitment of British officers and have all local recruits in future, 
and extend the arrangement in the Dehra Dun College to accommodate 
sufficient cadets to fill up the annual wastage in the army. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham (Army Secretary): May T ask the Honourable 
Member why he wishes to retain the Viceroy’s Commissioned officers if 
Britisii lecruitment is to be completely stopped? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: 1 want Ihern to be retained, because 
their place is proposed to be taken by the Indian officers trained at Dehra 
Dim, and I want these latter officers to be free to Indianise other units: 

I do not want them to be absorbed in displacing the Viceroy's Oommis- 
sioned officers. Take the case of a unit in which you require 16 King’s 
Commissioned officers and 16 Viceroy’s Commissioned officers. If 32 
people coming out of the Dehra Dun college are absorbed in that one 
unit, then theie will be 10 King’s Commissioned officers left in another 
battalion to be replaced. Have I made myself understood? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No: I do not (pule understand I nndersfand 
that Honourable Member’s contention is that Briiish re(‘rniiment should 
be stopj)ed. I want to know on what grounds of principle he wishes to 
keep tw: classes of Commissions in the army in future if there are going 
to be no more British officers. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: It is because this system of Viceroy's 
Commissioned officers has been prevailing for a long time past and it has 
stood the i>est of war and it has stood the test of peace time and the 
old svsiem has worked so well that I see no reason wh^ it should be 
abandoned wheji Indian officers are recruited to that unit. . . . 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The system of having Briiish officers has 
also worked well. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Honourable 
Member had better go on. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: In the second Round Table Conference, 
the Defence Committee made another recommendation, that the Govern¬ 
ment should undertake an expert inquiry whether the number of British 
troops in India cannot be reduced. That inquiry has been undertaken 
as we have been told that no reduction is at present contemplated. If 
Indians are to undertake the defence of their own country at some date, 
near or distant, in the future. Government should have adopted a policy 
of gradual replacement of the British troops by Indian troops; otherwise, 
if that step is not taken, there will always remain British troops in 
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the Indian army and complete Indianisation will never take place: I do 
not want to refer to that incident of the other day, but that is what I 
think was behind the back oi the minds of army officers, that they do not 
intend to Indianise the Indian army completely. 

I'hib question of Indianising the Indian army is closely bound up with 
the quest ion of reducing the military expenditure. In tiiat pamphlet, 
wliicii was circulated to us along wiili the budget, and in another 
pamphlet, which Mr. Tottenham was kind enough to s^end along at my 
request, I find that the cost of the British soldier comes to about Ks. 850 
a year while that of an Indian soldier comes to onl^^ Ks. 285: it has 
been estnuated that the replacement of the British element by the 
Indian element will save an amount of about lis. 8 crores, aiid it has 
been said that it will take many yeais before this replacement can take 
place; but unless the Goveimncnt adopt a dctmitc programme oi replace¬ 
ment, I think total Indianisation will never take place. Our army expendi¬ 
ture IS showing signs of increasing from tins year: for the last few years, 
it showed a decline, but from the note, that has been submitted by the 
financial Secretary, it appears that this tendency to increase is likely to 
continue. Oite of the most ehectivo ways of reducing army expenditure i^ 
to replace the costly British element by the Indian element. In fact, the 
question of Indianisation and reduction of the army expenditure are more 
or less mter-dopendent and allied questions. On both these questions, Gov¬ 
ernment decline to accede to the public demand. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim); The Honourable 
Member has exceeded his time limit. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudbury: I have just got a slip from some of my 
friends in the House that T should refer to the recruitment of Sayyids in the 
army. I am told that in the Punjab, though Punjab is taken to be a martial 
province. 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: I might possibly save the time of the House 
by saying that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has got to deal 
w'ith that question in another place tomorrow. It is a minor question 
afior all, and wc are discussing bigger matters today and I think it 
might save the time of the House if I let the Honourable Member have that 
information. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury; Sir, I move my motion. 

Mr. President fTI le ITononrable Sir Abdur Eahim): Cut motion moved • 

“That the demand under the head ‘Army Department’ be reduced to one rupee.” 

Mr. M. Asal Ali fDelhi: General): Sir, T rise to support the motion so- 
ably moved by my Honouralile friend Mr. Abdul Matin Cbaudhury. One 
of the excuses for mv rising today in the. Honso is that T have tn repre¬ 
sent, among others, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief «nnd all the 
British officers in the army who are among my constituents. (Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Did they vote for you? 
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Mr. M. Asaf Ali: Whether 11ie,y voted for rne or they did not ia another 
matter, but one of the excuses, as L said, for my rising today is that 1 
also want to devote some time to the subject which seems to inten^st my 
constituents most, but a better reason than ibat is to present my own view 
of the (|uestion of India’s defence. To my mind, this is the oiu' subject 
whicln to the exclusion of all others, is of the most vital importaene to 
my country (“Hear, hear” from Opposition Benclics), and, wiult' I am 
saying so, 1 should just liko to say another word. The grounds on which 
my friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhiiry, has moved his motion, to my 
mind, aj)pear to be only one aspect of tie' question,—Inclianisation and 
excessive expenditure are only two of the many grouiuls on which today 
J would liki‘ to refuse sup[)li(S to the Armv Department. Ft is a nmst 
drastic step, Sir, constitutionally, and I assure the House that if it were 
a responsible (roverutnent, if the Government were responsible to us, and 
if this w'er('. a responsible Legislature, 1 w'oiild think a thousand times, 
nay a million tunes before over dreaming of refusing supplies for the defence 
of my ('ouulrv. Why do T rak(‘ this step todayTo begin with, it is only 
a fraction, just a fraction of the (‘Xpenditure which is incurred in ri‘S])ect 
of ilie army that is submitted to our vote, namely, Hs. 4,31,000,—out of 
how' many '^ Out of, according to mv ('aleul.ition. Sir, 50 crores, although 
the v’sihle budget which is placed Ixdore us is only 14 crores and a htth' 
more which comes to about 45 crores, but I say that the actual expendi¬ 
ture. ou the ch'ft'uce of the country rises nj' to about 50 crores, (>ven accord¬ 
ing to their budget, because, they have left out the strategic railways, they 
have left out the Watch and Ward, th>y I'ave left our th(‘ hicclesiastical 
DepartTTumt, th'^y h<\v(' hdt out many (/ilea* servic.es, whifdi \\<' would not 
dre im of ('xcept in r('S])ect '>f our defence' And, that is not all, Sir. I 
w'ouhl go further than that, amd say that Ixhiud the defemee of a (*ountry 
is always the foreign policy of a cruntrv. T1 you divorce your foreign 
policy from vour defence, you cut yourself adrift from your proper moor¬ 
ings, Therefore, to my mind the dedem e of the (»ountrv also includes a 
great deal of the ex])(mditur( ou the Foreign Dopartineut, and, therefore, 

I m/iintain that, out of a total o\])enditu?\' of about 50 e.r()r(*s,--it may he 
a little less or a little ’noiay—they are subm'ttiug to the vote of the 
House only Fs 4,31 000, and, thorch.ro I make hold to say that I wovild 
take the most drastic stej), becMuse I know that hv taking tins stej) I shall 
not be leaving the defence of the country crippled. All that money is 
quietlv stored away, and it will ho utilised exactly as they w^nnld liho to 
do. Even if they do not restc)ro it. when wa^ sue(a;e(l iu voting down this 
Es 4,31,000 and that amount, is not restraed, th(\y wall be ahh' to find 
their wax by making a reduction in the expenditure of their Chaprjisis, 
communications, or siaLonery or things of that sort, so that the defence 
of the country is not touched. T, thcTcforo, have no hesTation w^hatsoover 
in taking this drastic constitutional ste.j), b('canse F want to express my 
profound disapproval, the })rofnundest disap])roval T should say, of the 
policy of tlui Government walh respect to the deffmee of my country. 
And wdiat is that policy, That policy, to sum it up in two words, 

is wholly, profoundly anti-national. The defence of the country*has been 
organised along lines which run counter to my nationalism, which run 
counter to my pride, wFich run eoiintfr to inv econoTnie conditions, wFich 
run counter to the actual demands of the defence of the country. They 
have followed a policy not of defending India but of defending the Britisii 
Empire, which, unfortunately, is swelling ^rom day to day, which, unfor- 
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tuniitely, is exposing India to greater and gre^aier danger from day to day, 
because, the more they expand, the greater are the chances of their being 
exposed to the enemies abroad. Today there is not a spot on the globe where 
they have not some interest, where they have not some coaling station, 
where they have not some colonies, where they have not some highways, 
and so on,—all those are there,—and who suffers from them? We, by being 
within the Empire, because there is no spot in the world where they may 
be embroiled in a dispute into wdiieli w'e are not Ixjiind to be drawn Thai 
is a policy wdneh \vo do not wish to follow. I admit that the poor (lov- 
ernmenl of India ilways turn round and tell ns that tlu*v art helpless, and 
they deserve my de(‘pest symptilliy. \ know' in inanv direct u a is th(\v art' 
as iielpiess as wo on this side of the House are, and I believe the defence 
of the country and the truest ion of the army of tht' c'oiintt y is one of tb(:)S(i 
(piestions in wdiieh they are unite as haJpless as anybotly else Only Ihev 
do not say so Th's morning, the liononrabie tlu Army Secretary got up 
and said somtdhhig which, nrifouunat('ly, wais not altogether e.onsislent w ith 
what His Exi'ejhaicy the Commaridc'rdn-C 'hief said tlie other day in anotlier 
place The Honourablo the Army Secretai;, s<ud this morning, Sir, that 
the jiolioy with res[)ect to the Army and Defence was laid down by the 
Imperial Council of Defence, and His E'-cellcncy the Cioimnander-iu-Clnef 
said in the otlier place: “No. we consult them, but it is wdth our appro\al 
that tliese policies.“ 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: T did not say that. The policy had been 
laid down by the Committee of Imp-erial Defence. Mr Satyamurti asked 
mo a question whose opinion it was. 1 said it was the opinion of those 
who are responsible for the def(*nce of tin* country Then he asked me, 
if it w’HS also the opinion of the (‘ommittei' of Irniperial Ddiuiec, and I 
said Yes. That is all 1 said. T did not- say that the policy liad been laid 
down by thoi Committee of [mpcrial Dcfc'iicc. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali: [ am very glad, Sir, for this elucidation That only 
lends strength to my argument and you are not so helpless as I imagined 
you w^ere,—and so all the more you dc'seiwe the coiKhunnation wdiicli this 
refusal of su])pli('S implies. (“Hear, lu'ar” from the Op])ositiun Ih'uclu's.) 
If you were entirely helpless, perhaps you would have had my sympathy 
in a greater measure than 1 w’ould have extended to you otherwise, but 
if you say you are not ]:telpless, if you say Ibat you have a margin of di«i 
cretion, then the eondemnatiou becomes all the stronger, all the more 
(imphatic. 

Howa^ver, Sir, let us turn to some other questions. I w^as just saying 
that, in so far as expendinire on tlie army was concerned, His Exec'lleney 
the Commander-in-Chiof some time ago projnised to make a search for 
economies, and, amazingly enough. His Excellency’s search for economy 
has resulted—I would not say about those, Rs. 00 lakhs, I would not say 
about the Rs. 2 lakhs or something of the sort—but His Excellency’s 
search for economy has resulted in an actual rise of expenditure on figluing 
services—I am comparing the figures of 10:>3-B4 and your estimates now'— 
by about Rs. 22 iakhs, and on the administrative services by about Rs. 5 ^ 
lakhs, on tlie manufacturing esta,l)lishraeiit departments by another Rs. 9 
Lakhs and on the Army Headquarters by Rs. 10 lakhsl And where does 
Elis Excellency register economies ? In the Royal Indian Navy. And what 
does that indicate ? It surely indicates nothing else but one thing, and 
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that is, that the defences of llie country are not being organised for the 
country itself but that the defences of the country are being organised for 
some other purposes, because the defence of the country, as far as I under¬ 
stand it, ought to have been organised along three different and definite 
lines, consistently with the foreign policy of the country. To begin with, 
the foreign policy that has been pursued by this Government, in so far as 
India is concerned, is wholly anti-national because you have created 
interests not merely in the Middle East, but you are creating interests in 
Central Asia, you are creating interests elsewhere too, and what is the 
result? The result is that you have to maintain larger armies here in 
India in order to be within striking distance of all these places. The 
Honourable the Army Secretary shakes his head as much as to say that* 
this is not correct. I wish it were not correct, but what am I to do with 
the evidence that you have su})plied me? I am only examining the 
evidence which is before me. You are Jieeping the British army in India 
for no other purpose but for the sole and simple purpose of being within 
striking distance of all these places around India; no other purpose can 
possibly bo revealed. Why, what about your Imperial Airways? Have you 
not created interests in Arabia, have yen not created amazing ir*tempts 
near about Persia, are you not looking towards Sin Kiang, are you not 
already looking beyond the Croiiiiers of fiidia in the Nortli? All those are 
factors to be taken into consideration. And what was your Singapore 
base? You really wanted fo liave a base in India, and vou really wnnt^^d 
to maintain that base in India, and that is why the British army is kept in 
India. Otherwise, where is tJic necessity tor a Brifish army with, accord¬ 
ing to your own calculations, 12 crores of human beings who are fit for 
military service in India, martial races- can you not get recruits enough 
to replace the British army in India ? Can you not get men enough to 
replace tlie British army in India, pail-Icularly when it is remembered that 
the British army today is costing ns four times as much as the same 
number of our own army. It is a scandalous state of affairs that we have 
to pay for the, same numbers of the British army four times as mucli, and 
what does it imply? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham; I would just point out to the TIon()nr{il)]e 
Member that three times 2H5 is about BoO, and not four times. 

% 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali: Mr. President, 1 am not prepaiv^cl to accept that 
correction, because the calculation which 1 am giving you is pcrfer*tly 
correct, and 1 am prepared to prove it to ihe hilt indeed. If the Army 
Secretary will sit across the table with me, I will prov (3 to him that tliey 
are costing four times as much as the Indian soldiers. Then, again, only 
the other day, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, speaking in the 
Council of State, quoted totally wrong figures, misleading figures. His 
Excellency said that in India ihe incidence of our expenditure on defence 
came to Es. 1-8-0 per head. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair may 
remind the Honourable Member that it is not the etiquette to discuss 
speeches delivered in another place. 
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Mr. M. Asal Ali: T am not discussing that speech. I am only just 
using that quotation. 1 am only just using the figures which were deli¬ 
vered by His Hxcelkvncy in another place. 1 do not mean to discuss His 
Excellency’s speech m this House. I am only just using the figures which 
His Excc'ileiicy has quoted. In fact, those were not figures quolea by His 
Excellency out of his own Head: they were really supplied in one of these 
booklets. 

Munshi Iswar Saran (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan liiiral): On a point of crder, Sir. You will kindly bear in mind 
that His Excellency the Commadner-in-Chicf is the highest military autho¬ 
rity in this country and the ])ronounecmcnt8 that he makes in the oth(‘r 
place really give an indication of the policy which he proposes to pursue in 
this country. If it is not open to Members of this House to discuss those 
pronouncements, 1 venture to submit to you, with great respect, that w'c 
shall be placed at a great disadvantage. 

An Honourable Member: He never comes here. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur ilahim); When the Chair 
said that the sjjeexdies delivered in another place should not be discus¬ 
sed in this House, as is the established convention, it did not mean to 
preclude references to a speech or statement made by such a high authority 
as the Commander-in-Chief. All that the Chair meant was that any such 
reference should not be turned into discussion of particular arguments in 
minute details. 

Mr. M. Asa! Ali: I was just saying, certain figures were quoted, and 1 
repeat them now. I arn actually reading out of the proceedings of the 
debate: 

“The incidence of the defence expenditure iu India is Rs. 1-8-0 per head of the 
population. In England it i.s Rs. 30.*' 

I challenge both these figures. Even if I leave out all the additional 
figures that I have relied upon today,—even then, according to their esti¬ 
mates, the expenditure on our defence comes to about Rs. 50 to 51 crores, 
including the strategic railways and Watch and Ward. I am talking of 
the defence; I am not talking of the army: there is a world of difference 
between the two. When you talk of defence, you take into consideration 
all the factors, all the heads under which expenditure on your defence falls. 
Therefore, Rs. 61 crores, or even if it is Rs. 50 crores, it would come per 
head to about Rs. 1-14-0, and not Rs. 1-8-0, and in terms of the incidence 
of average income in England, this Rs. 1-14-0 would rise to Rs. 32 in 
England. That is to say, in England the expenditure on the armv, accord¬ 
ing to this scale, should have been Rs. 82 per head. And only on the 
army, and not on the entire defence, because after all, England is a vast 
world power. It is a European power, and as such, England is bound to 
maintain a huge navy and a huge air force, whereas we in poor India have 
got only to think of nothing else but just an army, and ohly about ei^ht 
squadrons,—^is it not,—-of the air Arm, and the tiniest little navy in the 
world on which we are not spending more than Rs. 98 lakhs or so. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): There is no naVy at all. 
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Mr. M. Asal Ali: How can you compare the incidence of expenditure 
on England’s defence and our defence? You are defending the whole 
Empire. We have got to defend our tiny little country. (Laughter.) 
Will you leave us to defend our own tiny little country in our own way, and 
not unnecessarily force down our throats your army and your Imperial Ex¬ 
penditure which } 0 U are doing today? This is as far as the expenditure 
is concerned. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Member has already exceeded his time limit. 

Mr. M. Asal AU: Sir, I seldom participate in the debates 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): There may be other 
Honourable Members wanting to speak. The debate has got to bo con¬ 
cluded today. 

Mr. M. Asal Ali: In that case all that I can do is to state my conclusions 
instead of going into any arguments, and these are the points I should like 
to urge on the attention of the Army authorities, if they would only care to 
take note of these things, which represent the conclusions I have drawn 
from my own study of the subject and I wish to place in the forefront the 
foreign policy of the Government, because, to my mind, the foreign policy 
•of the Government is so inextricably bound up with the defence of the 
country that you cannot for a single second overlook the one while you are 
considering the other, and, therefore, I place in the forefront the foreign 
policy of India. Uufortuiniteiy, iodav, India has no foreign ])olicy The 
Indian foreign policy is really the Imperial foreign policy, because, if we 
were left to ourselves, I can assure you there would be no enemies any¬ 
where. Today we are a part of your Empire and we are liable to be attacked 
not only on our own frontiers but we are liable to be attacked all along 
your imperial frontiers. Therefore, I would first of all say, that you should 
shape the foreign policy so as to reduce the necessity of maintaining too 
expensive an army because your present foreign policy appears to me to be 
increasing the dangers of India. For instance, you take into consideration 
the concentration that has taken place on the Trans-Oxus frontier. Why 
is that concentration taking place? I would draw the attention of the 
Army Secretary particularly to this point. It is simply because you have 
got your Imperial Airways and you have got at least eight squadrons, I 
believe, in Mesopotamia, and you have got eight squadrons somewhere in 
Egypt. Naturally, therefore, Russia has got about 400 aeroplanes right on 
the other side of the Oxus. Whose danger, T ask you, is being increased? 
Not yours. It is our danger, and what is the result? The result is that 
here you have got only eight squadrons. I would, therefore, urge upon the 
Government, so far as that point is concerned, to reduce the British forces 
gradually. You are now sending three battalions home. You can make 
it five battalions every year and clear out the 45 battalions in nine years* 
time and every year by clearing out five battalions you will be saving up 
about two crores of rupees and two crores of rupees will be sufficient for 
both the capital and recurring expenditure on another eight squadrons, 
because, if you take your Audax machine, which is costing you only 53,000. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has already taken 25 minutes. ' * 
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Mr. M. Asaf Ali: 1 would beg ^ou to allow me another five minutes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable hir Abdur Jiahiin). It is not fair to the 
mother Honourable Members who want to speak. The Chair regrets to 
mterefere, but the Honourable Member will get one minute more. 

Mr. M. Asal Ali: Then, I will Hay this. I was just now talking about 
shaping the foreign policy so as 1o reduce ihe foreign expenditure and to 
that end I would ask you to encourage friendly buffer states all round the 
land frontier and conclude counterbalancing engagements with other Asiatic 
powers, to maintain equipoise beyond the borders of the buffer slates. Re¬ 
place your forward policy on the North-West Frontier by Sandemanisation 
within friendly trans-border territories. I am perfectly aware of the diffi¬ 
culties of that side but I am purposely putting that suggestion before you. 
Bo far as external invasion is concerned, increase the air arm to meet any 
contingencies on the North-West Frontier, bearing in mind the large Russian 
concentration on the other side Mechanise the Indian army to the same 
extent as the British army and particularly, in so far as light artillery 
corps, tanks corps and air force are concerned and don’t neglect gas, 
because after all you have got to take that into consideration. India is the 
W('akcst in Asi<i as regards air arm and gas. Regarding internal security, I 
onl\ want tr) make otu* small point and that is that you should increase the 
territorials, if necossarv by conscription I would be a willing party to 
cons(*ription on a large scale any time and your police should be militarised. 
They have certainly proved themselves, beyond a shadow^ of doubt, during 
thr* las^ 15 years You have hei-n telling ns all the time that the police 
in quelling disturbances have proved most loyal and useful and are you 
going to turn naind now and say that yon do not tinst the pedice? 

Bir, I shall wind n]) mv remarks with one word. His E\celleno\ the 
Commander-in-Chief, speaking elsewhere some time ago, said that without 
the British forces our Indian army would be without a backbone. I wonder 
it His Excellency ever realised the implications of what he was saying? 
If I were an Indian officer or an Indian soldier. I would take it as a g^ave 
insult to me. to my manhood and my soldierly profession, because, it simply 
moans that without the Britisher the Indian army would be worse than 
useless. It would be invertebrate, and what Indian would he ]:)reparod to 
hear such a condemnation of an army on which the Britisher has spent 
millions and millions of Iho taxpa\er’s money for 75 years, ever since 
1859? 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I Imve 
listened with great attention to the speech delivered by my 
1 p. M. Honourable friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhiiry. I congratulate 
him very sincerely on the deep thought and attention he has given to such 
a complex matter as the army in this country. I have listened with greater 
attention to the extraordinary speech of my friend, Mr. Asaf Ali. Sir, 
I stand here today to support the principle, but not the method, underly¬ 
ing the speech of my friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. I believe, Sir. 
that the time has come when the army book, which has hitherto been more 
or less a sealed book, should be opened and that we should haTe a glimpse 
into the contents of that book and so understand more about the adminis¬ 
tration of the army. I also believe that the Army Member and the Army 
Depairtment are making a serious effort to acquaint us, laymen, with the 
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tx)mplex problems that are involved in the administration of the army. 

I repeat, Sir, that I agree with the principle and the sentiments underlying 
this motion. But, I regret, 1 cannot agree in toto with the remedy suggest¬ 
ed. Sir, I shall not delve into the past history of the Indian army, because 
I am not in^ a position to do so. I am closely familiar with many of the 
Committees concerned; I was a member of the Committee that sat about 
1921-22 to report on the Ksher Committee Beport; 1 gave evidence before 
the Military Uequirementa Ooinmitteo. before the Skeen Committee, I was- 
a member of the Indian Temtorial and Auxiliary Force Committee and 
which considered the formation of the Indian Military Aeadem;v, «and I was 
a member of the Defence Sub-Committee, first B T. C., and so I am some¬ 
what familiar with the development of Indiamsation in the army. Sir, the 
Army Member, the other day, siiid that it was impossible to realise com¬ 
plete Indianis.ation of the Indian army, and am one who really has know¬ 
ledge of the subject will agree witli him. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: To whom does the Honourable Member refer? 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: The Army Secretary 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Excuse me, Sir, I never said that. 
(Laughter.] 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: If I have misquoted the Honourable 
Member, might I be given an opportunity of explaining wliat I meant. I 
am sorry if I have misquoted the Honourable Member, but I think it was 
in reply to a certain question he said that to sav that there could he com¬ 
plete Tndianisation of the army in India would be impossible. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I have never said that. What T said was 
that, at the present rate, the Indian army would never be Tndianised. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: T accept the qualification, but the 
implication is there 

Sir, before one can demand Indiaiiisation of the army, he has to look 

at the formation of an Indian regiment. Those who are familiar with the 

composition of an Indian regiment must admit that it does not consist, 
except in special regiments as Gurkhas, of u single class or community: 
they are of a mixed caste. The reasons for this composition are not far 
to seek. But the vital point to remember is that the present efficiency 

of the Indian army is entirely due to the intimate and beneficial contact 

between the British Officer and the Indian Officer and sepoy that one 
cannot conceive of any separation that must result if the recruitment of 
British Officers is stopped. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Oh, oh,, 
oh 1 (Interruptions). 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidn^: Sir, I am going to answer only one 
interruption and I shall refuse to answer any more. The interruption just 
made wafe "no". 

M!r. S. Siltjrtttourti: I said "oh"—I did not say "no". 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair thinks 
the Honourable Member bad better not take notice of these interruptions. 

Lieut.-Ck)lonel Sir Henry Qidney: Sir, can one readily conceive of the 
Indian army minus the British Officer of today? (Voices: “Why not? 
Why not?“) Is it a question of the politician’s point of view, or is it a 
question of the Indian soldier’s ])oint of view ? Ask the Indian soldier. 
Does he want the British Officer removed from the Indian army ? lie is the 
man who is interested most of all. He is the man who is under training 
to defend this country, be is the man who realizes and appreciates that he 
is getting the best training ])OS8ible from bis British Officer. Sir, if it 
were not for the politician’s point of view, as voiced by the Op}> 08 ition 
back benchers, let me put l)efore the House the followuig. The Honour¬ 
able Mr Asaf Ali stated in bis speech that he objected to the army being 
ruled or (tommandod for all practical purposes by the foreign policy of 
the (Government; and be said, as also did the Mover of the motion, that 
we should sh)p the recruitment of British Officers at once and that we should 
reci'uit all officers in this coimtr^ . 1 am in agreement with him when he 

asks that W(‘ should recruit more Indian Officers. I am also in agreement, 
as I said iu llu' Committee of which I was a member, the Indian Military 
Academy (’omimttca*, that dO recruits per year from the country by open 
compiuition was hardly enough. The other 30 1 know are recruited as Y 
cadets from tlui Indian arm> tot«d 60. 1 consider that it should have 

been sixty by open com})etition and I, as a member of the said Committee, 
held that view So far as 1 am in agreement with him—1 mean that there 
should be an increase; but let me ask this one question. If the cost of the 
British armv m this country w’(‘re debited to Imperial revenues, would any 
one in this country object to the British army remaining here? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; Yes. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Qidney: Yes, Sir, I know the politician objects 
to it, firstly because it wounds his national feeling and it is expensive. I 
symj)athise with the national feeling, hut let us face facts. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Why not endorse that ieeling? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Qidney: I cannot. I repeat the British army is 
here, and I again ask if the cost of it were debited to Imperial revenues, 
would anyone object to having that British army in this country? (Voices: 
'‘Yes, yes, yes.”) Sir, I hope it will be a very long day before the British 
army leaves this country. It is no use playing with facts and it does not 
need much imagination to r(‘aliae wliat will happen in India if the British 
army were to leave. India loday is not safe from invasion. The North- 
West Frontier Province is a very vulnerable part. 

An Honourable Member: From which side? 

Lieut.^Colonel Sir Henry Qidney: We have got Afghanistan ready. 

Maulvi Syed Murtuaa Sahib Bahadur (South Madras: Muhammadan); 
No. no—certainly not. 

Lieut,-Qp^^el ^Ir H^ip:y 9'^(^ey: Sir, if for no other reason, at least for 
our own internal peace, the British arnay is nepesa^ry. It is no use glossing 
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over facts and j)layino with sentiment. Sir, I make bold to say that, how« 
ever much 1 sympathise' with the principle—and T have said I am in agree¬ 
ment on the point that we should more rapidly Indianise the army—it is 
not (rue to say that this is a public demand. {Voices: *'It is the national* 
demand, it is the demand of the nation.”) Sir, let my interrupters go to 
the villages and ask the villager whether he would do without the British 
army in this country. 

Sardar Sant Singh: It depends on who ask.s the villager? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Ilonourablo Members liave stressed 
the disadvantages of segregatioji t agrc'C thai to completely segi’e- 

gate a class of officers and not t(^ havr tliom mixed with British Officers is 
undesirable, and I think tliat has been the cause of llu' failure of the eight- 
unit scheme. I also think tliat to segregat«' Indian Oflica rs in a division 
would la; equally ohjc^efionable. ffut if ve are anxious for Iiidianisatiou 
and to test our tiulian personnel, tluu'e is no otlh*r test available than 
segregation to stand on their own feet. But I am sure that as vve aro 
given further opportunities of learning the art of defence, and the martial 
spirit of India is re-awakened and fed by further opyiortimities than are 
being offered today, we will in time supply men who will ho. the ecpial of 
anybody as officers. Wo have the men ii\ this country. It i.^ no use saying 
that the youth of India do not possess the martial spirit and courage, tt is 
ridiculous for anybody to say tliat The past history of this country has 
proved it. Bui the proposition thai the external defence of India, its 
internal security and the peace and tranqnillitv of tliis country would he 
safe without the British army, I am not prepared to accept. [ am aware 
that the cost of the British soldier is much more than that of the Indian 
soldier It has to he. Unfortunatolv it has to he; and the Honourable 
Member was quite right in his estimate that there would he a saving of 
eight crores But to my mind this is tlie main reason for which tlie poli¬ 
tician objects to the British army. He complains that the cost of this army 
is too prohibitive and prevents the development of the nation-building 
services I quite agree m his calculation, hut the risk would be too great. 
I do agree however that it is time Indianisaiion was, in a larger measure> 
speedened, but not ciuTainly to the extent that the recruitment of British 
Officers should be stopped ai once. This would be a suicidal policy. 

Sir, much market has been made ()f the, recommendations of certain 
Committees which were confidential in nature and which showed that the 
army could be Indianised within about 30 years. Tt is true that this yioint 
was raised, because I was a member of the Defenee Suh-Cornmittee of the 
First Bound Table Conference, and I remember the controversy that arose, 
but (hat is beside the point Now, what I want the Government to con¬ 
sider with regaid to this cut motion is this. They should seriously con¬ 
sider whether or not the pace of Indianisation is too slow, and if it is too 
slow, how to provide ways and means by which more recruits could be 
enlisted in India into the Eoyal Military Academy at Dehra Dun. I would 
suggest to the Honourable the Army Secretary that he should double the 
number of Indian Officers annually recruited, and so, in a measure, meet 
tins national aspiration, this national desire of India to learn to defend her 
country in time It is no use saying we intend giving India complete 
control of her defence, and it is useless to say you intend ultimately giving 
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India Dominion Status, because, without complete control of her defence^ 
Dominion Status is an absolute myth. I do think we should increase this 
Indianisation, but only in compatibility with the safety and tranquillity 
of the country. That does not mean we should stop recruitment of British 
Officers in India, but that vve should increase the number of officers recruited 
in this country, and as this number increases and they show their fitness 
for such duties, the recruitment of officers from England should pari passu 
be gradually lessened. I also submit that this segregation of Indian 
Officers into a division will not be a fair test of India’s fitness for military 
contml, though 1 a<lmit it is the only test—I would also submit that in this 
Indianisation of the army and in the training of the defence of this country, 
Indians should be given an opportunity of training in every branch of the 
services. I know a beginning has been made—a small beginning, but i 
think that when they show their fitness, the Government should spe&den 
up further experiments on these lines. I, therefore, regret very much that,, 
except in the principle involved, T cannot support this cut motion, although 
my wholehearted sympathy goes out to the Mover in his reasonable and 
sincere desire to s])eedcn up Indianisation of the Officer ranks of the Indian 
army. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) in the 
Chmr. 


U Thein Maung (Burma: Non-European): Sir, we support the motion 
for the cut as to us Indianisation of the army means Burmanisation of the 
forces in Burma, and we are not at all satisfied with the present starte of 
aft airs in the military department in Burma. It is a disgrace to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and an insult to the manhood of the people of Burma that 
there is not a single Burmese unit in the army. Government have not even 
declared that it is their accepted policy to Burmanise any existing unit or 
to raise new Burmese units. On the other hand, they harve gone to the 
length of disbanding such Burmese units as were nrised during the great 
war in spite of their excellent work and splendid services during the war, 
and, since then, they have not trained the Burmese for the army, the 
navy or the air forces in spite of very strong popular demands therefor. 
Government’s answers to our questions in this House have been absolutely 
unsatisfactory. They have simply told us that the whole question of the 
future defence of Burma is still under consideration. We do not know 
how long this question will remain under consideration and who are con¬ 
sidering it at all. But we do know that the Burmese public opinion has 
not been consulted and that even the Legislatures have not been taken into 
confidence, and we are very much dissatisfied. We submit. Sir, that Gov¬ 
ernment can safely take steps to train some Burmans at least for the army, 
the navy and the air forces even before they have come to a definite 
decision as regards the whole question of the future defence of Burma— 
Burmanisation of the forces in Burma being an accepted policy and differ¬ 
ences of opinion being only as regards the pace thereof. Even the most 
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conservative opinion as to the pace of Burmanisation must admit in fairness 
to the people of Burma that a beginning should be made now and that 
further loss of opportunities should be prevented. 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan (Nominated Non-Ofticial); Sir, 

I must ])egiu bv congratulaling my FTonourable friend from Assam who 
had the courage to move this motion though I understand he has never 
ridden a horse or even a bike, and his province so far has not contributed 
a single recruit to the army. I expect that my Honourable friend, Mr, 
Buzlul Huq, fnun Bengal, will move for the Bengalisation of the army. 
Sir, my right to take part in the debate today arises, not so much from 
the fact of my being an old Member of this llouse who has had his say 
on many similar occasions, but from tlu* proud privilege which no other 
Honourable Member of this Ifouse can lay claim to of being a soldier and 
representing the soldiers This privilege, Sir, enables mo to take not an 
academic of things, l)nf vivw tliem from the standpcniit of a practical 

soldier who knows tlu' re.i]iti(‘S of a soldier’s life, tlie requirements of a 
soldier, and, above all, the qualifications of a soldier. Soldiers like poids 
are not hoj*n, but made. A soldi(‘r, like Koine, is not buiK in a day. 
Soldiery is an institution in itself which grows through long experience and 
training. Then* is nothing that well-equipped, well-trained and efficient 
soldiers cannot attain, wliether in the battle-field, in the playing field or the 
field of peace 

An Honourable Member: Or in tlie Assembly. 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: Or in tlie Assembly 

Sir, it is a well-known fact tliat no nation bolds a square yard of terri¬ 
tory by any right derivt'd from lieaven. Frontiers are madt* and alttired 
only by human agencies alone ft must bo thoroughly understood that the 
lost lands will never be won by solemn appeals to the good God or pious 
hope ill the League of Nations, but only by fona* By this I mean to say 
that no nation can dispense wdth the defence services despite the efforts of 
the Tioagne of Nations and disarmament confi'rences or by preaching the 
gospel of sliinisa of Alahatma Gandhi. Granting that defence is very 
necessary, the size and organisation of the defence forces should be left to 
the experts considering the condition of the country. 

Now% Sir, before f come to the question of rndianisation, I will say 
just a few wairds to my friends fn my opinion, Jndianisation is, of course, 
connected with the [lolicy of defence, but my Honourable friends have 
spent most of their time on the policy of defence. I think if they had 
given more attention to the rndianisation of the Indian army, they would 
have thrown more light on tin* (piestion. \ have read the debates in the 
other House and have listened to Honourable Members’ sjieeches in this 
House, r think there is a serious misitonceptioii in the minds of Honourable 
Members. Wlien we talk of Indianisation, we mean the Indianisation of 
all Indian regiments and every branch of the Indian army should be officer- 
•ed purely by Indians Indianisation does in no way mean the withdrawal 
of British troops. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: Why not? 
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Captain Sardar Sher Muhamm94 KJi^: No^t ui a^l. When Egpyt 
EgyptitiniBod the army, she did not irsk for the withdrawal of British troops 
simply for the sake of Egy])tiani8ing the army. That is an absolutely differ¬ 
ent question. Sir, let us set aside all the j)rejiidiees and imaginary thoughts 
and see, us praetieul politicians, how far we are right in demanding 30 years 
to ludianise the army or to fix any period for complete Jndianisation. 
Sir, I have been a stroJig chamj)ion of Indianisation, in this very House. 
When a similar motion was moved at Simla, f said: 

“VVe are loyal, don’t keep us under contiol and olmervation for ages. Oui bravery 
and leadership we have j)roved in many v\ars, and we have excellent material. Give 
us opportunities.” ( 

Some of the Ilononrabb* Memb(‘rs hav(‘ said in the other House that 
while ()nr foiefathers and giandlatlans were* Fi(dd-Marshals and Generals, 
why should w(‘ not be Field-Marshals and Generals*^ Aiid they have tried 
to ])rove the gallantry of Indian soldiers. Nobody has ever (piestioned the 
gallantry of Indian soldieis. His Exeelleiicy the (Jommander-in-Chief said 
(he otlu'r day in the other lloes(‘ that the Indian soldiers’ gallantry is 
wntbont (]iU‘slion, and ! say moi*e emphatically tliat no nation in the world 
can eomp(de with (lie gallantry of Indian soldiers. J3iit the question is 
not of soldiers, it is a (pu'stion ot haidin-sliip. The leadership is the chief 
thing, (lu‘ bra\est body of soldiers is of no nst' iinh‘ss they have an efficient 
havder. To lead the troojis m battle-field is not a joke; it can (uily be 
achieved alter strenuous training and long experience. I must confess that 
before tlu* Great War the* Indian officers w^ere not given an opportunity 
to haul troops' thi'y were trained to lx* led. It w'as ja-obahly due to the 
mistrust of sepoys after tlu' Mutiny or some other grounds which are w’ell 
known to (he GoM*rnment. Hut, Sir. c‘\ents make the man. It was in 
IfflH, alter tlu‘ Great War, that tlu‘ Indians wcu’o given the King’s Coin- 
inissioir the first hatch of Indian genuhnnen cadets were gazetted in 1920 
us second lieutenants. I hud the honour to he one of them Gut of these 
officers, I think lifteeii are left on acli\e list, and I hope that none of them 
will he axed 

Mr. B. Das; Why did yon not become a Major? (Laughter.) 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan; They will now: the officers w^ho 
got their (kimmissions in 1920 will reaich their majority in 1938, and pro¬ 
motion to tlie rank of Golonel, that is, to command a battalion, comes 
after 24 years . . 

An Honourable Member; Goexl F^ord! 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: That is the time scale: you 
cannot change it: and so, in 1944, jirobably, you wdll be able to see the 
first Indian Colonel in the Indian Army, Now, you can realise how' you 
can Indianise the army within 30 years. Promotion to tlu* rank of a 
Brigadier takes at least 30 ,v(uirs: not every^ Colonel can become a Brigadier, 
sinee promotion to the rank of General is absolutely by selection and not 
by seniority or service. Thus, in 1950, we will probably be able to see 
the first Indian General, from the first batch w’hich was given Commission 
in 1920. It is impossible to promote aril Colonels to the rank of General. 

Let us now take the question of Indianising one Command. My Hon- 
^nurable friend proposed that probably in 30 years we could Indianise the 
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whole of the Indian army; We take the question of Northern Command. 
The Northern Command is composed roughly of 22 Brigades, and each 
Brigade Staff is composed of one Brigade Commander, one Brigade Major 
and a Staff Captain and two or three additional officers. All staff officers 
must pass through the Staff College: unless an officer passes through the 
Staff College, he is not a pukka Staff Officer and he cannot 
take a permanent job as a Staff Officer. The first Indian, for¬ 
tunately, Captain Kariappa, who has just qualified, has been given a staff 
job, I think, at Quetta—I am not sure where he has been appointed, but 
he has been given a staff job and he is the first Indian Staff Captain in 
the Indian Army. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali (Cities of the United ProNinces: Muliarnmadan 
Urban)' How old is he? 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: He is very young, he was 18 
in 1920. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali: And would >oii tell me the agt‘ of a Field-C(jiu- 
rnander of a Brigade or Division 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: Brigade Commanders are gener¬ 
ally about 48 or oO You can, theretore, imagine how it is jiossible to 
have complete ludumisation m 19.V2 unless we manufacture (renerals or 
Colonels in some factory .... 

An Honourable Member: During tlu‘ War, we did it. 


Another Honourable Member: How long did a takf' Japan ' 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: Then* has been a lot ot talk 
about this, and Honourable gentlemen have said that in 1952 we could 
easily Indiamsc tlie whole army J would merely say that both the 
Committee and the gentlemen are imaginative politicians, and that reminda 
me of a story which, with your permission, Bir, 1 shall relate, for the 
edification of those gentlemen and the Committee which recommend that 
Indianisation should be complete iii 1952. In 1871), after the battle bet¬ 
ween the Germans and the French, when the Germans had conquered the 
tw^D provinces of Alsace and Lonaine, the German Kaiser ordered the 
German officers to enlist French people in the German army and to teach 

them German language as soon as po.ssible. To assure himself that his 

order was obcved. he used to ins-peet them once a week and he used 

general IV to ask three questions of the French recruits in order to know 

what they had done, and his first question was, “How old are you?’' 
1 he second question was, “How long have you been in the service?’' The 
third was, Are you getting your pay and equipment regularly?” The 
German instructor noticed that when the Kaiser came he pnt those three 
quest.ons regularly and so he said to the recruits, “Look here, when the 
Ka/scr puts you the first question, you will reply “18 years, Sir"; when 
he asks you tlie second question, say ‘'six months", and when he asks 
you tlie third question, say “both regularly, Sir”. So, next week, when 
the Kaiser came round to inspect them, instead of asking the first question 
nrst, he put the second question first to the recruit and asked “How long 
have you been m the army?” The recruit replied, “18 vcata”. The 
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Kaiser then asked “How old are \ou?“ to which the recruit re])lied six 
months, Sir’' (Laughter), and finally the Kaiser said, “Either you or I am 
a fool”. The recruit replied “Both regularly, Sir”. (Laughter.) 

]^ut, Sir, having considered all these facts, 1 still persist that the 
Government should devise some ways and means to give larger opportu¬ 
nities for Indianisution of the (kunmissioned ranks of the army. There are 
about SIX or .seven thousand officers in tlie Indian Army, and, at the pre¬ 
sent rate of Indianisation. it would take a verv long time to replace 
all the British officers. 

A lew word.s about the Vicero>'s ('ommissioned officers. My Honour¬ 
able tnerul, the Mover, lias just mrniioned that he would not like the idea 
of elinunafing Viceroy’s Commissioned officers from the army. 1 was a 
great eliatnpioii of keeping them, and, in the Indian Military College 
Committeji, 1 fought tlieir case and 1 was a<gaiiist the eliniination of the 
Viceroys Commission in Indianihcd units, hut, after discussion, I was 
convinc(‘(l tluit if is better the iudian otfi(*ers. holding the Viceroy’s Com¬ 
mission, sliouid be altogether aboh.'^hed. T'he reason is this: that in the 
past, \\'h(m a recuuii johied llu* Indian arin\, his highest ambition was 
onl\ the rank of Subodar-Major or Kisaldar-Major, but now, if you abolish 
Biose Viceio\ s C'onnnissions. if a roeiuil is well educated, his highest 
ambition will be to he the Cornmander-in-Chief or Field Marshal If he 
has qualified liimself and gets to Delira Dun, after passing Debra Dun he 
can go uj) to the rank of Field Marshal: hut if he is a Viceroy's Commis¬ 
sioned officer, h(‘ can only go np to the rank of Siihedar-Major or Risaldar- 
Major; and 1 most emphatically pressed upon the (lovernment that the 
sooner tlu' Viceroy s Commission is abolished in the Indian army the better 
for the Indian troops. 

An Honourable Member: Question 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: Probably he is right m some 
wav • perliaps he wants to suyiport some middle class people wlio cannot 
get education for their sons. But to them I would say. let them educate 
their sons and loin the arinv and trv to get an array cadetship and go to 
Debra Dun to he trained as efficient officers to command troops. 

An Honourable Member: But the\ can never bo Coramander-in-Chief! 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honoiirabla 
Member has onU a few minutes more. 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: I come now to the question of 
the withdrawal of the British troops. This question was discussed at the 
First Round Table Conference, hv the Defence Riib-OommittGe, presided 
over by Mr. Thomas. There was a large body of opinion against the idea 
of disipensing with British troops altogether. The Indian princes were 
strong supporters of the British army, because thrv stood on their treaty 
rights. Mahatma Gandhi, placing the Congress views before the Federal 
Structure Committee on November 17th, 1931, said that the Congress 
wanted command over the army in India with the goodwill of the British 
troops, and he wanted the British people to tell the British troops that 
thev shall remain here, not to protect the British interests, but to protect 
Indian life against foreign aggression, and so on, and he still agrees with 
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the statement he made some time ago. At the same time, Sir, there are 
communal differences in llie country, and, therefore, unless and until the 
various communities inhabiting this vast country come to n proper under¬ 
standing, unless and until they have mutual confidence in one another, it 
cannot be said that India will be in a position to manage her own defence. 

Maulana Shaukat All: Sir, I am very much interested in this question, 
and I liave given a good deal of thought over it. I come with an absolutely 
unbiased mind, not with any intention to criticise the Army Member, but 
to hear ids views as a res'^ionsible otlicer who represents the army in tliis 
House, and T assure him that when he rises to s]ieak, I shall listen to him 
most ])atiently\ so that I may thoroughly undcTstand the point of view of 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. Sir, I never served on any 
Committee, and I know nothing about the subject, except that T have 
read a good deal as a layman. T am not going to quote figures to prove my 
case, hut I have studied the question as an Indian, as one whose family 
has worked during the last bOO vears as soldier-administrators. Sir, the 
martial spirit is in mv blood, and I understand manv of these things. 
I have been a rebel and an outlaw, hut when my time came to show mv 
mettle I was bowled out for reasons which may not he mentioned now. 

Now, Sir. what is the idea of keeping tlie Jhitish army m India? You 
have 60.000 British troops here. Js this army meant tor the defence of 
India, IS it meant to give the British people, whose fate is linked closely 
with that of the Indian people, sullieient confidence that they have 60,000 
British troops t(3 hack thcMu If it is for the defence of India, then, 

for such a vast country like this, 60,000 troops are not. at all sufficient. 
You have already got Indian troops, and, T believe, you have got several 
million troops elsewhere, in case India is attacked Now, if you maintain 
all these British troops to give the handful of British people who live in 
this country sufficient confidence, then I think ^Oll are following a wrong 
policy, because without the goodwill of the ])eople of the country, and 
without winning the Indian people’s confidence, you can do nothing. As 
1 said on the very first dav. I have been an outlaw and a. rebel, but I am 
perfectly willing,—nav, I am anxious to co-oiperate with tlie Britishers, I 
shall move every fibre in this big body of mine to bring about an honour¬ 
able understanding, so that Providence may kee]) up the British connec¬ 
tion with this country for the inttrest oi both. Sir, we liave many 
friends and well-wishers of India, amongst the English. 

An Honourable Member: No. 

Maulana Shaukat All; You may ^ay “No”, you may be perfectly justi¬ 
fied in holding that view. You have been iinder-dogs. I have been an 
under-dog also, but I never allowed bitterness to grow in my heart. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member must address the Chair. He need not take any notice of such 
interruptions. 

Maulana Shaukat All: I say, as the Persian Poet says: 

**Urfi agar ha girya rtioa'^^ar Shnthiy ui<<al mkI Mdl mven tawan ha tamanria 

greestan,'* 

crying for years you could got a sweetheart, you fray cry for 100 yejars, but 
the sweetheart does not come this way.” 
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Sir, I know of one man <it least iniiniattily on that side, taid that is 
my friend, Sir Joseph Bhore. When rnv brother was dying, he asked me 
to cultivate hiiii. When 1 met him sometime later, therj were tears in 
his eyes, and 1 think any man who shed tears when my brother was dying 
and whom Maiilana Mohamad Ali loved and respected, he would be as 
good an Indiau patriot as any *n the country. Sir, I don’t agree with 
many of my brethren here on this side (Congress) cm this point. There 
are many competent Indians,—out of the so many, there are three Members 
sitting over there, who are occupying their places with such grc'at distinc¬ 
tion in the P]xeciitive Council, who have all proved their worth, and they 
are quite caipablc of looking after their respective departments. Then, 
there are my friends, Messrs. Ran, Bewoor, Kripalani, Mian Abdul A/.iz 
and many others who have proved their capacity for work. There is no 
lack oF iiKUi. They are as good as any in the world. Therefore, I say, 
that the time has come when \\r should get the best Indians possible 
without making any discrimination against men from Plngland. I have 
no objection to pay them as high a salary as is necessary. Indianisatioi\ 
does not mean that you should at once get a few of the best Indians. 
What will be thv. use for new English recruits for the railway traffic depart¬ 
ment or for the locomotive shops or other purposes? (lei the best young- 
men from our own colleges in India As for experts, bring tliein down 
here, get good coaches, pay them well, promise them, besides high salaru‘s, 
bonuses, if necessary, but with this condition, that within ten years they 
should train large numbers of good and capable young Indians.' To such 
people I sliall give even ion lakhs eaeli, if necessary, as bonus, but they 
should get the best material and coach young and educated Indians. This 
is th(‘ basis on whieli India should he built, and I don't think mere 
destructive criticism will do any good. Sir, in spite of the provocation 
offered to me on this side or on that side, I am not going to lose my 
balance, and I am not going to allow any bitterness to get into my heart. 
Sir, I entered on my 68rd year only two days ago. I have not wasted 
my time all these years. T have been working in my own way for the 
advancement of my country. I think I have suffered, and if people were 
to judge me by the record of sacrifices I have made, I think I shall be 
inferior to none in this House. T, therefore, say, give the British another 
trial. 


An Honourable Member: Trial? 

Maulana Shaukat All: I say trial,—T. E. I, A. L. Give the British 
another trial for 10 years. 

An Honourable Member: Will that do^> 

Maulana Sbaukat All: Yes As we stand today even, if all Hindus and 
Muslims unite, if the Indian princes show their affection to us, if we all 
combine together, we can certainly turn out the British from this country, 
but we must be prepared for rivers of blood which we must avoid. It is 
not a joke. It is not easv to expect Sir Henrv Craik to puck up and 
go away. But, I say, the time has not come for all that, and so I don’t 
think we should work up war, Imt exert for an understanding and peace. 

There is anothei| friend here for whom I have very great rbspeot, T 
mean my fnend. Sir Henry Gidney,—but. I regret, he said “Oh, wheir 
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the British arim leaves tlie shores of India, you will send an ^.O.S. and 
tell the Britisij "pc'ople: ‘Tlease eonie })ack, nianinia. we are airuid; come 
and take eare oi us’ Su, toda\ when we are not unittal, this is the pre¬ 
sent condition. Now, Sir, w’e have Uairnt many tilings from the Biitish 
people, and we have yet to learn many more tilings. T honestly believe 
that we wont Britishers to remain m this country on honourable terms, 
because w^e are demoralised. That is why we are in the present position. 
If there is no hope from tliem, and they will not share the Government 
of this country with us, I am perfectly willing to make up my mind with 
you all to start a mass rebellion, or revolution, and 1 shall not be lacking 
in my support to you. But 1 must understand what it all means, you 
must realise what it means, but today I see that we must seek every 
avenue for peace, and J do say that t(xlav i see tliere is a chance of coming 
to an understanding. I will give ten years, for this etfort, if not much 
longer time. We should show our capacity for work instead of only criti¬ 
cising. If an outsider came and heard s(aue of the language in this 
House, he would be tempted to call it a Aloukey House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llabim): Order, order. The 
Chair camict all.v/ this kind of languagv'' ro be used regaicbiig the House. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali: 1 liavo beard tins language used liere. Sir, and 
that is wdiv I used the exjiression io avoid that. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llabim): Order, order The 
Honourable Alomber cannot use sucli language about the House. 

Maulana Shaukat AH: Sir, I hav(> uo desire to wound ibe feelings of 
anybodv, nor do I wash to attack anybody. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abrlnr llabim). The Chair hopes 
the Honourable Member will withdraw the expressions he has used. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali: T withdraw it, Sir. These expressions I heard. 

T withdraw them as desired bv >oii, Sir 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahiml: The Honourable 
Member ean now' po on with his speech. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali: If you want to fight against 350 millions of 
people, 60,000 British troops are nothing. Tf the people of this country 
make up their minds to break this British connection, your 60,000 troops 
mean nothing. If these 60,000 arc meant for the defence of India, they 
are not sufficient. Therefore, I would suggest that you can easily take 
off half the number of British troops now, and, within a few years, you 
will find, when you have acceded to the washes of the people, that the 
-people will co-operate with you and offer you when the time for help 
comes even a 100 million recruits from India. I assure you I can give 
you ten lakhs of fine young men within throe months—men who would 
be as tall as myself and as big ns my Honourable friend, Captain Sher 
Muhammad Khan. We need money ‘for nation-building activities, then 
■why should we waste our money by having a larger number of highly 
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paid Jirilisii soldiers!^ ilow long are v\e going to depend upon ^ou for 
India's defence? tSupposing there is another world war like the last 
war. His Excellency the Victeroy, Lord Hardinge, had said that India 
had only 15,000 troops left and that it had bled white for Jlntaiii. if we 
are not trained to defend our country, some other country would come 
and conquer India, and we would be helpless if the flritish were defeated 
and withdrew from India. Tlicrolorc. instead of being a rnill-stone round 
your neck, instead of dreaming and conspiring and training people to throw 
bombs and thrust their knives into Lritish otiicials,—instead of all that, 
try to make friends with us. J was a rebel and an outlaw, and yet T 
have become a friend, and i have no doubt that many people will become 
friends, if you change \our angle ot vision. Indian people have been your 
best friends in the last war, and I think our reward should have been 
quite different. I am not ashamed of the lessons I have learnt from 
tile llntish, but these lessons do not moan that I should always remain 
m perpetuity their slave. Personally, 1 think, if one fine morning I find 
every English man, or woman disappear suddenlv from India, 1 would be 
very sorr}, and jieople w^ould be wondering what had happened to them, 
but I may tvM all that, after lour or five days’ w^onder, the Indian people, 
realizing what had hapjiened, would carry on and the administration will be 
as good, if not better than it is today. (‘'Hear, hear^' from the Opposi¬ 
tion Benches.) 'Iliat is my conviction. It does not mean chat I do not 
want the Englishman. We w'ant everybody wdio lives in India and makes 
India his home, Hindus. Muslims, Parsis, Sikhs, (diristians, and Anglo- 
Indians, and in this connection, I have one grievance against my Honour¬ 
able friend, Sir Henry (xidney, that he and his people are more proud 
of the father than of the mother. (Laughter.) I also include all the 
British merchant princes who have made the commerce of India, every 
British civilian wdio is serving India—his children must be allow^ed to 
compete with my children, but those who have nothing to do w'ltli India, 
but only seiul out thf ir youpg’ders fm^li fi-om British colleges to cernpy 
high appointments in ibis country, should be told “this place is not for 
them”. The Nawab of Patnndi told me that he knew no criekot when 
he went to England and he said that he owed all his ermket to his coach, 
Frank Woolley Ho said that when, for the first time, he went to play 
for England against Australia, no one was more happy or more proud than 
Woolley at his 'performance. We have been your pupils, and now we 
want to administer this country, and we w%ant you to help us in that 
object. Why should it mean that w^o want to kick you out, or beat you 
or hurt yon, or deprive vou of the w^ealtli that you have made in this 
country? It is peace and honourable co-operation that I want, and I think 
it is up to you to grant it. I say, the time has come when India must 
be trained to stand on her own legs. You have got no British troops in 
Canada; you have got no British troops in Australia, or in New Zealand, 
or even in South Africa, who fought you only a few years ago. Then, 
why in India alone? We have been your friends. We are tired of wait¬ 
ing and waiting and hearing all kinds of excuses and arguments. I do 
not want to say anvthing unpleasant, though I can say many things un- 
pleasant quoting history. My desire is not to talk of war, my desire is 
to have peace and friendship. I want to hear the Army Secretar^^ and 
T want to see what thev are going to do to Tndianise the army, in order 
to give the people of India evidence of their honestv and good intentions, 
and also in order to show that, when we get power in our hands, we shall 
not touch even a single Englishman or woman or child, but it will he 
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the houour and good name of India tlial we should look after them. 
(Cheers.) 

Sardar Mangal Singh (East Punjab: Sikh): 1 have great pleasure in 
associating myself with the views expressed by the Honourable 
the Mover of the motion. This amendment raises a very 
important question which is very intimately connected with our future 
political development. I wish to speak on this question with a great 
amount of caution and restraint. We should not do anything or say a 
word which will impair the discipline of the army or which will in any way 

lower tl;e efficiency of the army. (Hear, hear.) I recognise that we do- 

require a good and efficient irmv to defend our country from external 
aggression and from internal disorders. When wo say that you should 
Tndianise the army, w’e do not m tlit‘ least mean that its efficiency should 

be lowered. If that is the insinuation, if that is the implication, it is a 

great insult to the profession of the arms, a great insult to the Indian 
soldier. The other day His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, whilst 
speaking in the other House, said that tluaa', was not a large supply of 
young men with long traditions of military leadership behind them. T do 
not know what to say to iny Commander-in-Chief. lluring the last 
century and a half, tlie military authorities in tins country have done 
everything to suppress the military leadership in us. They have done 
everything to deprive us of all those opportunities which cultivate and 
create the aptitude for militar^^ leadership in our men. And after doing 
all that, after a century and a half, His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief comes to us and says, “Yon hive not got that aptitude of military 
leadership now”. I take it as a great insult to the profession of arms in 
India. I do not agree with my Ilonomahlc friend. Sir Henry Gidney, 
when he said that Indian officers and Indian men in the army do not 
desire Indianisation. I speak from personal laiowledge, I hope it will not 
be taken as presumptuous on my part, but I do say, that I have been in 
the army myself and I have the honoiu: to represent a community which 
contributes the highest share to the defence of the country proportionately. 

I daily come in contact with retired Indian military officers and those 
men wh(‘ come on leave. I know their minds. They arc more anxious 
than the Congressmen there for the speedy Indianisation of the army. It 
is they who are always suffering in the army from the inferiority complex, 
from the inferior status which they have got. I know their feelings. They 
are always smarting under this disgrace of always having to carry out the 
orders of British officers. I speak from personal knowledge and personal 
experience. I have listened to the speech of my gallant friend, Captain 
Sher Muhammad Khan, but I am sorry I do not agree with him when he 
says that the Viceroy’s Commissioned officers should be abolished 
straightaway. I was rather surprised to hear it from him. He is the 
representative of those very .:)fficera txnd he comes here and says that his. 
constituency should be abolished. 

Oaptain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: It is a matter of opinion. 
Sardar Sant Singh: A matter of inspiration! 

Sardar Mangal Singh: The Honourable the Army Secretary interrupted 
the Mover of the amendment and said, ‘‘Why do you require Indian 
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officers?"’ Sir, I submit there are two reasons why we do not want to 
tibolish the Viceroy’s Commissioned officers. The first reason is that it 
delays Indianisation. 

Mr, O. R. P. Tottenham: May I say on this point that it will not delay 
Indianisation by one minute ? If I may explain this point now, I will try 
to do so. An officer in the army takes 25 years or 26 years to reach com- 
juand of a battalion. It will make no difference whether they begin as 
platoon commanders, whicli is what the Viceroy's Commissioned officers 
vEre, or whether they begin as company officers. It is perfectly true that 
jthe replacement of Viceroy’s Commissioned officers by Indian officers will 
tdelay the commencement of Indi.anisation for a few years whilst these 
Indian officers are taking the places of the platoon commanders. That 
will take three or four years, or possibly a little more; but it will not delay 
t)y one minute the completion of that process because in either case it 
will take them 25 years to reach command of a battalion. 

Sardar Mangal Singh: Had the Honourable the Army Secretary waited 
for a iew minutes more, T was going to deal with that question. I say, 
Sir, in spite of the explanation of the Honourable the Army Secretary 
that the abolition of the Viceroy's Commissioned officers will delay th^ 
Indianisation of the army. We have at the present moment selected 15 
regiments to Indianise, a complete war division and in that division there 
arc about 3tX) Indian officers and about less than 200 British officers. For 
that if we are to abolish tlie Viceroy’s Commissioned officers, we require 
in all 500 Indian commissioned officers, but if we keep those Indian 
officers there, we require only less than 200 Indian commissioned officers 
to Indianise the whole division. If you replace the Viceroy’s Commission¬ 
ed officer by Indian commissioned officer, you are not Indianising it. You 
are only replacing Indian by Indian. Is this Indianisation ? You are 
simply changing the Viceroy’s Commission into an Indian commission, 
which is only a change in name. What is the change? In this connec¬ 
tion I am reminded of an incident. Once, Sir, there was a great agitation, 
about the unhealthy condition of Mianmir cantonment, in England. There 
were British troops there who were dying of malaria and there was a great 
agitation in the British Parliament that the Mianmir cantonment should 
be abolished. What did they do? They changed the name of Mianmir 
into Lahore cantonment and announced in the Parliament that they had 
changed the cantonment. This is typical of the Indianisation which you 
are carrying out now. They are replacing a Jemadar or a Subedar or 
Risaldar or Kisaldar Major by an Indian commissioned officer from Dehra 
Dun. I ask the Army Secretary—is this Indianisation? This is merely 
ohange of name and we are not going to be deluded by it. 

My second point as to why the Viceroy’s Commissioned officer should 
be retained is this. If you abolish this order now, it will seriously affect 
the efficiency of the Indianised units. I tell you why. Now' every villager who 
goes into the army has the aspiration to rise one day to the post of Jamadar 
Subedar or Bisaldar or Risaldar Major. If you deprive that chance to that 
ordinary man, those efficient men and good soldiers would go to other 
units and not to your Indianised division which you are going to create. 
You are creating such conditions that after 14 or 18 years your Com- 
mander-in-Chief will come here and say: “Look here, these Indianised 
negimeitfcB are inefficient, and, therefore, Indians are not fit for the army’’. 
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On account of these two reasons, I say that the Viceroy's Gommissionedf 
officer should be retained, and if you are going to abolish it, we shall 
consider it after the whole army is Tndianised. At present the question 
is to replace the British officers by Indian officers. 

I now come to the question of the Indian army. I am sorry to say 
that the whole structure and the whole composition of the Indian army is 
based on mistrust, doubt, suspicion and racial discrimination. I am sorry 
to say it but it is a fact. Tlie policy which was chalked out, after the 
Mutiny, is still there in the army. Tlio two counterpoises which were 
proposed at that time are still there in the army. Before the Mutiny there 
was one European soldier to five Indian soldiers and even sometimes one 
to six or seven but, after the Mutiny, they fixed the proportion as 1 tO' 2 
and that proportion they are still carrying on. Another counterpoise which 
they proposed is that all the regiments should be mixed regiments. There 
should be a platoon of Sikhs, Punjabi Mussulmans, Gurkhas, Mahrattas,. 
Rajputs and Dogras. The mixed regiments are in order to counterpoise 
amongst themselves, the proportion of the British and the Indian is the 
other, two counterpoises still exist. I ask, in all seriousness, in all humility,, 
if the loyalty of the Indian soldier is still questioned. 

An Honourable Member On the Official Benches : No. 

Sardar Mangal Singh: Why are you, then, keeping this counterpoise? 
Why don't you withdraw the British army? This British army is a 
counterpoise to the Indian army. They probably feel that if there is a 
revolution in this country, the British army will stand by the British. In 
this sense, the British army is not an Indian anny but it is an army of 
occupation to perpetuate the British raj and to carry on the exploitation 
of the country. It is to protect their interests and in this sense it is not 
a national army but an army of occupation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has two minutes more. 

Sardar Mangal Singh: About the military leadership. I said that they 
have not given us opportunities, and, even after 100 years, they would 
not give us small opportunities willingly, but, in the war, when the 
British officer died, our Indian officers got the opportunity to command 
the platoons and what happened at that time? They had no previous 
training. They were not the graduates at Sandhurst or Cranwell or any 
of the military colleges of England. They were simply Jamadars or 
Subedars or Risaldars and how did they behave. Here i,s book called: 
‘Deeds of Valour performed by Indian officer^* and soldiers'. I will give 
you only two or three instances as to how those officers and soldiers met 
that crisis, when the British officers were killed and the enemy was coming 
on. That will show that if you give us opportunities we will not be 
wanting in deeds of bravery. The first case is that of Jamadar Mir Dast 
who was granted the Victoria Cross. I will read an extract from the 
London Gazette: 

“For most cpnspicuous bravery and great ability at Ypres on the 26th April, 1916, 
when he led his platoon with great gallantry during the attack and afterwards 
collected various parts of the regiment when no British officer was left and kept tbeiw 
under his command until the retirement was ordered.*^ 
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Then, there is another instance—of Subadar Bhagwan Singh: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. When his Company Commander 
wag wounded early in an ongagenieirt, he took command and led the company with 
great courage and skill, setting a most inspiring example to the men. Later, when 
the adjutant and the Subadar-NI(ajoi’ became casualties, he cairied out their duties 
in addition t(» commanding liis company^ and rendered invaluable assistance during 
the ensuing night.” 

Then, there is another Subadar Mit Singh: 

“When his company commander was wounded during an engagement, he at once 
took command and led the company with great coolness and skill. By his excellent 
dispositions he repelled a counter-attack, and maintained the ground won. He set a 
magnificent example to his men.” 

Sir, this book is full of similar extracts, showing that when the Indian 
oflicers got the opportunity, they behaved well and they met the crisis. 
Sir, only yesterday, I came across in this book the deeds of bravery of our 
own Marshal. (Loud Applause.) This is what the London Gazette says 
of his conspicuous gallantry while serving with the Indian Expeditionary 
Force in France: 

“During an advance on the 30th November, 1917, his M|uadron was caught in 
barbed wire. Under heavy shell-fire, Nur Ahmad Khan showed great presence of 
mind and initiative in extricating the squadron. By his personal bravery and good 
example, he succeeded in rallying his men and galloped through a barrage of heavy 
shell and machine gun fire.” 

(liOud end Prolonged Applause.) 

—But mark these lines carefully— 

“But by tile time that ‘D’ (Pathan) squadron liegan to })}rss through the defile, 
they met with a very different reception. The leading troop was almost blown to 
pieces by the concentrnted fire on the nairow opening )>iit the remaindn of the 
squadron never wavered, nor did they change their pace ” 

(Loud and Prolonged Applause.) 

“Adxancing with the utmost steadiness through the g.ip, tiie tiuop^^ spread cut m 
diamond formation foity yards apait. and breaking into gallop crossed the intervening 
«>pen ground under heavy shell and machine gun tire and joined the leading squadron 
in the hollow ground. This gallant episode, which was^ watched with admiration by 
onlooke’s, VNas one of which any army in the woild might be proud For moimteci 
troops to ad\aiice in the face of modern fiie-aim-. is in any circumstances an undertak¬ 
ing requiring the great<*st pluck and chiring. To make such an advance in orderly 
formation, first through a narrow defile and then acro.ss open ground, exposed through¬ 
out to hostile artillery and infantry fire, betoken.s not only dash and gallantry, but 
also coo’ness and nerve on the part of the leaders and steacly discipline and morale of 
a very high order in all ranks.” 


(Hear, hear.) 

Nor was this merely a vain display of reckless bravery. The opportune 
arrival of Hodson's 'Horse at a point where the defence was very seriously 
weakened, and at a moment when the single squadron of the 8th Hussars 
was in danger of being overwhelmed, was successful in definitely checking 
the German advance and materially assisted in keeping the line unbroken. 

Maior Nawab Ahmad Nawai Khan (Non^ated Non-Official): All these 
things were taught by the British to us, Indiai^, 

B 2^ 
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Sardar Mangal Singh: Sir, these (3ertific*afce8 were earned at a moment 
of crisis by those men who were deliberately deprived of those opportun¬ 
ities of getting an aptitude for leadership. I submit, Sir, that we should 
never accept a position whereby you are merely going to have this Indiani- 
aation as an experimental measure. If you do it, we refuse to have it, we 
do not want it on tliat basis. (Hear, hear.) 

The other day, in the Council of State, the Commander-in-Chief said 
that they will pronounce their judgment after fourteen or eighteen years. 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: No 

Sardar Mangal Singh: Sir, if the Indians are fit to teach them in 
peace and lead them in wav, then and tlieu alone they will extend Indiani- 
cation. I do nob accept that proposition. Sir, wherever you have given 
opportunities to Indians, they have shown that they are eminently fitted. 
See in the l.C.S. how they have acquitted themselves, and see in this 
very House how our Indian Leader of the House and other Indian 
Members are leading the Government men. (Laughter.) Wherever you 
have given us opportunities, we have shown that Indians are not less 
capable than any European or anybody else. (Hear, hear.) I say that 
on that ground I do not accept that proposition. How long shall we be 
under examination? They gave us reforms. They now say: “Look here, 
boys, have these reforms for ten years and you are under examination, and 
we will pass our judgment after that”. Similarly, here Government 
come forward and say. “All right, wo will give you some commissions, we 
will make some Lieutenants, some Captains and, after some time, we will 
pass our judgment, and if you get 45 per cent, of the marks, we will 
promote you to amdher class”. Sir, w^e refuse to accept that position. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Another important point which I want to allude to is the Commissions 
you are giving us in the army now. I maintain. Sir, that the Commissions, 
which nve now being given, the Indian Commissions, are inferior to the 
King’s C’ommissions, which, for instance, you gave to my friend. Captain 
Slier Muhammad Klian and to our Marshal. I know the Army Secretary 
will contradict me and he will probably come up with the argument that 
this is equal to dominion commissions T do not want to hear that 
argiimeiU, because, in the dominions, those conditions do not exist. If 
there are any British people in the army, they are in the general army. 
Hero they are not. Here they have gob a separate army: and, if our 
Indian Commissioned officers and the King’s Commissioned officers and 
even private men, if they go into mixed formations, then the Indian Com¬ 
missioned officers will ^^()i be entitled to that rank—that is to command 
mixed formations T know the Honourable the Military Secretary is 
shaking his head, but. in spite of that, I maintain that you are not giving 
those Commissioned officers that right. Even if the King’s Commissioned 
officer is a junior to our Commissioned officer, he will not accept his com¬ 
mand. That is the wdiolo position. And this is not only in the case of 
officers. I ask the Army Secretary—supposing there is an Indian Com¬ 
missioned officer going on the road and a British soldier meets him; if he 
does not salute the Indian Commissioned officer, I ask the Army Secretary 
if he is entitled to his salute, and if the British private soldier refuses to 
salute the Indian Commissioned officof*. is he really entitled to put him 
under arrest and take him to the quarter-guard and punish him ? Certainly 
not, under the present army conditions, and that is the whole point. I 
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again put the other question: will the Indian Commissioned officer be 
entitled to sit on a courtmartial of junior British officers, or even of private 
Britisli soldiers? You will probably say that this condition will not 
arise for another 20 or 25 years. I say, these conditions are met with in 
every-day life. There are mixed formations, there are occasions when the 
Indian officers and the British officers come together, and if the Indian 
Commissioned officers are to be treated like that, I say, no respectable 
nation will accept that position, and India will not accept that position of 
inferiority complex and inferior status. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has exhausted his time. 

Sardar Mangal Singh: I am finishing. Sir. With these words, I 
submit that the pace of Indianisation should be greatly increased, and 
the recruitment of British officers should be altogether stopped. (Hear, 
hear.) If wc today stop the British recruitment, even then it will take 
nearly 40 years to complete the Indianisation of the army, and if we do- 
not stop that recruitment,—well, the other day, the Honourable the 
Army Secretary frankly admitted that, at the present rate, Indianisation 
could never be accomplished and the Indian army could never be 
Indianised; and, if that is the position, we do submit that the least that 
the Government should do is that they should stop the recruitment of 
Britisli officers from England. With these words, I heartily support thn 
motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Cinudhury. 

Mr. O, B. F. Tottenham: Sir, if 1 intervene in the debate at this^ 
stage, I think it is in accordance with the wishes r)f Honourable ]\[embers, 
and T hope that thev will give me a patient hearing on this controversial 
subject. With most of what has fallen from Honourable Members today, 
I shall deal in the general body of my speech, but I must admit siraightaw’ay 
that Mr. Asaf Ali took me by suiprise and I do not quilo know even now 
w'hat lie was really aiming at. He t-ook one deep breath and inflated the 
army budget by ten crores, that is from 45 croros to 55 crores I am still 
not quite sure how^ he did tliat. He tluui took another breath and said 
that this enormous sum must be greatly reduced, but for every reductiou 
that we make in the way of abolishing British regiments w^e must make a 
corresj)onding increase in the air force and in tlie navy. Those increases 
were advocated, definitely to meet certain imperial* liabilities which at pre-^ 
sent tlio army in India does no-t accept. He apparently wished ns to accept 
these liabilities in addition to those that are now laid upon us Last of 
all, he took an even deeper breath and suggested that we should introduce 
conscription in India which would mean, according to his own figures, 
conscripting 120 millions •.•••• 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali: Not necessarily. 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: 1 thought conscription meant universal ser¬ 
vice. However, it is not necessary to go on further with that. I should 
like to acknowledge very gratefully the very temperate way in which the 
Honourable the Mover placed his case before this House, and I hope I 
shall be able to do the same. It is obvious from what wc have heard on 
the motion that it raises the whole policy of defence. I must, however, 
confine myself to certain aspects of it, if I am to keep within my time limit.. 
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Fortunately that is fairly easy, because the most important aspoci of the 
whole problem is the question of Indianisation. I shall, therefore, confine 
most of my remarks to that subject. 

Tliere are, however, just four facts that I should like first of all to place 
before the House with regard to the general level of defence expenditure, 
i^ow, the first is this. At the present day, the defence budget stands at 
45 ci’ores, whereas in 1930, it stood at 55 crores. That shows a reduction 
of ten crorcs is six years and nobody can call that negligible. At the same 
time, th(* more Me reduce, the greater seems to be the demand for reduc¬ 
tion. When our budget showed 55 crores, the general cry was for a 
reduction to 50 crore.s, and now, M'hen we have reduced the expenditure to 
45 crores, the demand for reduction is even greater. At the same time one 
cannot help noticing a somewhat inconsistent tendency, and that is a 
tendency to increase the defence budget by putting on to it various items 
which at present find a place under various other heads of account. I can 
only conclude that the reason for this is that, the smaller our budget gets, 
the more difficult it becomes to criticise it* and so our critics want a larger 
target to aim at. They want to be able to produce telling statistics based 
on the size and the cost of the army. Now, one might point out that from 
the taxpayer’s point of view, (and that is after all v;hat we are mainly 
considering today) the mere transfer of items from one head of account to 
another does not make the slightest difference. I am thinking particularly 
of the case of stnifcegic railway?- But there is a point of substance behind 
that. The military authorities themselves have never clearly understood 
why the category of so-called strategic railways should be limited to a few 
lines on the other side of the Indus which do not work at a profit. There 
is another point of view, and T put it before the House, that the main lines 
from Karachi and Boml)ay to the north-west of India are of infinitely 
greater strategic importance than the comparatively few tr*an8-Indu8 lines 
on which the loss is incurred. It seems to me to be equally sound, or un¬ 
sound, to suggest that, if the army is to pay the loss on these trans-Indus 
lines, they might also claim a share of the profits on the other lines. 

Sir Cowasji JeKangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Were 
they constructed for military purposes? 

Mr. G-. R. P. Tottenham: Originally, no doubt they were constructed 
partly for that pur]) 08 e. 

The second point is that this year undoubtedly the army budget has 
increased by about half a crore. Nobody can maintain, however, that that 
increase indicates any change of policy. Nobody can maintain that full 
warning was not given of that possibility; -and nobody can maintain that 
in this respect the army are behaving in any way differently from all the 
■civil departments of the Government. In fact it has been repeatedly said, 
•during the last few yeans, that the reductions that we have secured have 
been secured partially by temporary cuts in pay, partially by the fall in 
commodity prices, partially by the fact that we have been living on our 
surplus stores instead of keeping up our reserves to the full extent and 
partially by the fact that we have post])oiied expenditure on building. It is, 
therefore, inevitable that, when the pay cut is restored, when prices begin 
4)0 rise, when we have consumed our surplus stores, and when it becomes 
410 longer economical to postpone expenditure on buildings, there must be 
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an increase in the army budget. That is the second important fact that I 
wanted to mention. 

The third fact is this. Honourable Members are very fond of saying 
that more than half the revenues of this country are absorbed in defence. 
AVell, Sir, that is not correct. Actually the figure at the present moment is 
about 26 per cent, of the total revenues of India. But even that is not 
the really important point. The important point is that in 1014, that is 
before the war, the proportion of the revenues of India that was spent on 
•defence was 34 per cent. In other words, before the war it was a little 
over one-third; while today it is a little over a quarter. We now spend 
eight per cent, less of our income on defence and eight per cent, more on 
the civil departments. If 1 may go back a further still, it may interest 
Honourable Members to hear extracts from a lecture, which a learned 
Professor of the Madras University gave the other day, about army organi¬ 
sation in ancient India. Pie says: 

“We see that the niiliUiy expenihture was a little over 60 per cent, of the total 
•expenditure of the State.” 

That is talking of thousands of years ago. He goes on: 

‘‘It appears, the pay of the officers and the soldiers were dependent on the economic 
condition of the times and m the fare of constant attacks and in the absence of 
’necessary funds in the treasury, the Kinj^ could encroach upon the private property 
•of his wealthy subjects by levying more taxes upon them.” 

That merely shows how history repeats itself. 

The fourth important fact is this. Last year, I made certain calcula¬ 
tions from published figures and I found that the total cost of the defence 
of the British iSmpire by land, by sea and by air at that time came to 
roughly £150 millions a year, that is about 200 crores. Out of that enor¬ 
mous sum, the British taxpayer pays about eleven annas in the rupee and 
the Indian taxpayer pays rather more than three annas in the rupee, while 
the Dominion taxpayer pays imder two annas in the rupee. It is perfectly 
true that the Dominion share compared with Indian share is small, but 
there are differences between the conditions in the Dominions and the 
conditions in India to which I need not refer at present. The point I 
wish to make now is that the Indian share compared with the share of the 
British taxpayer is also very small. It is indeed often apt to be overlooked 
or forgotten that, although India may pay a great deal for her army, she 
pays practically nothing for her naval defence and very little for her air 
defence. Those, I submit, are the sort of facts, or some of the facts, that 
•ought to form the back-ground of any general consideration of the level of 
the defence expenditure. 

But, Sir, I am perfectly well aware that what Honourable Members 
are mainly interested in is that, whatever the present figure of defence 
expenditure may be and by whatever amount we may have reduced it during 
'the last five or six years, still, in their opinion, considerable further reduc¬ 
tions could and should be secured by more rapid Indianisation. I, there¬ 
fore, turn to the question of Indianisation and I will attempt first of all 
to explain the policy of the Government of India with regard to the 
Indianisation of the Indian army; that is tp say, the replacement of 
British by Indian officers in the Indian army. 

'Sir, it is impossiblB to argue this case unless one fundamental 

|)roposition can be accepted, and that is that the replacement of British 
officers by Indian officers is an experiment. Now,, by making an experiment 
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^ understand doing something that has never been done before and apply¬ 
ing certain tests to it to see whether it will work. That is what I mean by 
an experiment. 

Mr. M. Asaf All: Does it imply that you can go back on the experi¬ 
ment ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: We must see whether the experiment works. 
By the test that wo apply to this experiment naturally 1 understand the 
test of efficiency. And in this connection I tliink I need only quote the 
report of I he iJefence Suh-Committee of the first Round Table Confer¬ 
ence, to which my Honourable friend, the Leader of the rndependent 
Party,—who 1 am soiry to find is not present today, signed his name. 
What they then said was: 

“It was unanimously a|:^rtiod that in a matter of such importance as defen-'o, 
utmost care was noce‘'Saiy in cxpre-'SHig opinions .md the Sub-Committee as a whole 
was very anxious not to create tiie impression that any one in any way to any degree 
wanted fo ><iy anything that could even remotely tend to imperil the sxltty <d’ the 
country or to weaken the sn-eiigth of the army. It was in view of this general feeling 
that all section.? of the Sub-Coinmittee emphasised the importance of maintaining the* 
same standard of efficiency in tiaiiiing as prevails now in Kngland.” 

Now, Sir, with those who hold that we already possess sufficient j^roof 
of the ability of Indians to train troops, as officers, in peace and to lead 
troops, as officers, in war, I am afraid it is impossible for me to argue. I 
can only say that at the moment we have no proof and only a certain 
amount of evidence. And in saying that 1 do not wish to be misunder¬ 
stood. The valour and gallantry of Indian troops is fully, freely, gladly and 
unreservedly admitto^l md acknowledged. But, Sir, the qualities required 
of a soldier are very different from the qualities required of an officer whose 
business it is to train troops in peace and to lead them in war. 

Sardar Sant Sinc^h: May I ask the Ilonourabb^ Member one question?’ 
Did not those gentlemen whose names were read out by Sardar Mangal 
Singh lead their men in war and act as officers ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Tiny certainly did I'ud all credit is due to 
them for doing so. But it was not their life’s work and they did it in the 
heat of the moment during the war. That does not prove necessarily, aa 
T am now going on to argue, that they would have mado good command¬ 
ers of battalions or brigades or good Generals or good Commanders-in-Chief. 

I have said it hefor(\ and T will .say it again, that the mere fact that a 
number of young Indians are able to pass an examination into the Indian 
Military Academy and pass out of it with success, the mere fact that they 
arc able to command with success small bodies of troops in peace time, 
does not necessarily prove that they will make good commanders of batta¬ 
lions or brigades or divisions or army corps. I have no doubt that many 
of my Honourable onposite would have had no difficultv thomsolvea 

in passing these examinations and in learning the necessary drill. I have 
no doubt that even I myself could have done it, but, speaking entirely for 
mvself, I have no doubt whatever that I should have made an. extrenciiely; 
bad General. And, therefore, it does not necessarily mean that because, 
young Indians can pass examinations in the Academy they are, therefor^, 
lit straightaway to command large bodies of troops. No^ii^; Sir, to thofeCi 
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who are prepared to admit,—and I think there are 80 Tne,^that the Indian- 
isation of the Indian army is an experiment, in the sense in which I have 
used the term, I will say as follows* In practically. every speech and in 
practically every article that is written on this subject-we are told that at 
the present rate it will take hundreds of years to Indianise the army. 
That is not true. It will not take hundreds of years or thousands of years 
or even millions of years. At the present rate, as I have said before, even 
if one British officer is recruited every year, the Indian army will never be 
completely Indianised. And if there are any Honourable Members who do 
not understand that even now,—I will refrain from using those terrible 
words that I used the other day,—will merely hand them over to my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, and ask the learned .professor to give 
them a few lessons in element-ary mathematics. 

Munshl Iswar Saran: When do you think the army will be completely 
Indianised according to your calculation? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: I am coming to that now. 

Now, Sir, I think the Leader of the Independent Party, Mr. Jinnah,.- 
and those who sit behind him, understand the position perfectly well. In 
fact, it was clear from what Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury said that they 
do understand the position. The position that Mr. Jinnah took up at the 
Bound Table Conference was this. The quickest possible method of Indian- 
ibing the Indian army is to stop British recruitment tomorrow'. If you do 
that it will take 35 years; and, in his opinion, that was possible and' 
should be done. He failed, however, to carry with him the rest of the 
Committee. Therefore he said: ‘Hf you are going to do anything short of 
that, you must lay down a definite indication of the pace at which you 
intend to proceed.” Therefore to him j Indianisation in 5, 10, 15 or 25- 
years clearly means that after those 5/ 10, 15 or 25 years we must bind . 
ourselves not to recruit any further British officers. I am glad we have 
got that clear. Let us apply that to our policy. Our policy is not, never 
waB, and never could have been, intended to Indianise the whole of the • 
Indian army, either completely or partially; and I do submit that it is 
unfair that it should be criticised as if that was its intention. The object 
of our policy is to Indianise a very definite portion of the Indian army in 
a very definite time. Tlie portion of the army that we are Indianising 
18 , as I have explained before, a division of all arms, and a cavalry brigade 
with a proportion of all the necessary staff and ancillary services, such as 
the Indian Army Servicc*.Ce»rps, the Indian Army Ordnance Corps, Eeraounts 
a'nd so on. We have made idle most careful calculations and we find that an 
intake of 60 cadets a year iiiio the Indian Military Academy, making due 
allowance for casualties and wastage, should be sufficient, or more than 
sufficient, to provide all tlie officers required to officer those units by 1952, , 
that is to say, in 17 years from now. 

Now, Sir, some Honourable Members may say, “how is it possible* 
to Indianise those units in a period of 17 years when the period it takes- 
to command a battalion is 26 years?” Sir, that is perfectly true. The 
army is bn^ of the few professions in which infant prodigies are not al¬ 
lowed. There is a time-scale of promotion, 9 years to Captain, 18' years 
to Major And 26 years to Lieutenant-Colonel. The explanation of course 
is that, when we started this scheme for the Indianisation of a division 
and a cavalty brigade, started with something in hand. We started: 
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with the officers who had already been recruited for the purposes of the 
old eight-unit scheme which began m 1924 and the first of whom, there¬ 
fore, should be fit to command their battalions in 26 years from 1924, that 
is, in 1950. In this way, we calculate that, if all goes well, there should be 
sufficient officers of sufficient standing from about 1950 onwards to com¬ 
mand, not only the original eight units, but also the additional units in¬ 
cluded in the division and cavalry brigade. And, by that lime, these 
various units will probably have had their baptism of "fire in some frontier 
engagement or other: they will have passed through the supreme test; by 
that time there can be no possible talk of experiment. 

An Honourable Member: And if there is a great war, sooner! 

Mr, O'. R. F. Tottenham: Honourable Members may ask: *‘Havo we 
got to wait till 1952 or 1950 before any further advance can be made?*’ 
My answer to them is '‘Certainly not”. An impression seems to have 
gained ground that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said the other 
day in another place that no more Indianisation can take place for four¬ 
teen years. Sir, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief never said any¬ 
thing of the kind. His Excellency has always been strictly consistent m 
what he has said on this subject: and what he has said is that it is only 
when you get a sufficient number of Indian officers with fourteen years* 
service that you will be able to express an opinion about the success or 
•otherwise of the experiment. I w'ould like, if I may, to read the actual 
words of His Excellency’s address to the Indian Military College Com¬ 
mittee on this point—it was in 1931. His Excellency said: 

•‘At the present moment, the young Indian officers m the eight units have se\en 
years’ service. That obviously is not long enough for us to tell whether they are 
going to be fit to administer and train a unit in peace and lead it m w r. In 
seven more years (that will be in 1938) however, they will have had fourteen years' 
service and by that tune I feel pretty certain that we shall be able to give a definite 
opinion whether they are going to be a complete success or not; and we need not 
wait until a further seven years, which would bring young officers now in the Army 
up to 21 years’ service and approaching the time when they would command units, 
Lefoie we decide to carry the experiment further.” 

I should like to ask the House to compare this policy of ours with other 
policies that have been put forward for the Indianisation of the Indian 
army, and, in particular, the scheme of the Skeen Committee. Under 
"the scheme of the Skeen Committee, half the officers in the Indian Army 
in 1952 would have been Indian and half of them would have been Bri¬ 
tish. Now, let us suppose that there is somewhere—I do not say in this 
,country or in England, but somewhere—an entirely imaginary body of 
.very influential people who are bitterly opposed to Indianisation such 
and who will take every possible opportunity to obstruct it. Let us sup¬ 
pose also that these semi-Indianised units, with half their officers Indian 
^^md half British, had acquitted themselves well and that the demand was 
j)ut forward for the total stoppage of British recruitment. What would 
,Our imaginary obstructionists say? Surely it would be open to them to 
,Bay: “Yes, it is all very well to say that these units have done well: but 
.the reason why they have done well is largely because they have got bo 
.many British officers—half British and half Indian. We will increase the 
ratio of Indianisation; we will take in two Indians to one British or even 
three Indians to one British but we c^n^ot go further at present.” I quite 
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a^ree, at that rate, that it would take hundreds of years to Indianise the 
Indian Army. Now come back to our own scheme. We have, in 1950 
or 1952 a number of units which are completely Indianised from top to 
bottom and commanded by Indian officers. Let us assume that those 
units, as we hope, will have also acquitted themselves well. If that is so 
and, if, then a demand for the stoppage of British recruitment were put 
forward, what possible answer could our imaginary obstructionists harve? 
1 for one can see no practical answer; and I would ask the House seriously 
to think out the implications of what I have said. It may mean, as far 
as I can see, the possibility of Indianisation within a much shorter time 
than either the British Indian delegation mentioned or than Honourable 
Members opposite seem to think. 

Now, I shall turn to one other aspect of this matter It is said that 
our policy is based on distrust of Indians. I deny that absolutely. To my 
mind, the making of an experiment, so far from involving distrust, must 
connote a very decided measure of trust combined with an ordinary meas¬ 
ure of prudence. I will take an analogy from trade. Supposing a young 
man walked into a motor firm’s office one morning and said that he had 
discovered a wonderful new invention which would make motor cars veiy 
much cheaper and would not affect or reduce their efficiency. He pro¬ 
duces his plans and designs and specifications and the firm is impressed. 
But does that firm immediately incorporate this design in their next year’s 
model and sell it to the public? No firm would think of doing such a 
thing. What they do is to build a few* cars including the invention and 
subject tho«o cars to the most rigorous tests on the beach and on the road; 
and then if they succeed in passing those tests they put the car into 
commercial production and sell it to the public. I need only say that the 
army is a much more complicated machine than a motor car; and inciden¬ 
tally if Honourable Members say that it is absurd to imagine that a coun- 
.try of the size and character of India is unable to produce officers to lead 
their army, surely it is equally true that it is incredible that a country 
«of the size of India/ should not be able to produce motor cars. Still the 
fact remains that in both cases India has not yet done so. ... . 

An Honourable Member: Thanks to you! 

Mr. Q*. B. P. Tottenham: Now, my point is that we are trusting these 
young officers; we are launching them upon this experiment and we are 
giving them every possible guidance and assistance. Nobody can deny that. 
We are going out of our way to post to the Indianising units some of our 
best and most sympathetic officers to train these young men, as they 
gradually .get senior, to take their places; and if we are doing that, I do 
not think anybody has any right to say that our policy is based on dis¬ 
trust. On the other hand I do say that the public generally and Honour¬ 
able Members opposite could help enormously towards the success of this 
experiment, if they too were ready to trust us and also to trust these 
yoimg men. At present what do we hear? Nothing but talk about invi¬ 
dious distinctions or differences in powers of command and segregation. 
Now, what does segregation mean? Merely putting these young men by 
ihemselyes to do a particular job with proper guidance and proper super¬ 
vision. No Honourable Member opposite, I am quite sure, would admit 
that these young men ate not capable of running the show by themselves: 
why theus^ they object to this-word segregation? I believe it is entirely 
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due to the supposition that our scheme of Indianising completely a por-' 
tion of the army is based on our desire that British officers should never 
submit to the command of Indian officers. 

An Honourable Member: That is just the point. 

Mr. O. E. F. Tottenham: I need only refer to the debates that took, 
place in Simla last year on this subject. What did it all amount to ? 
What our opponents then said was: '‘We want complete reciprocity of 

powers of command between British and Indian officers in the Indian- 

army.” We said: “We agree. That is the principle that w^e ourselves 
advocate and we are going to do it.” Our opponents then said: “We do 
not trust you to do it: we want you to put a definite section in a detinite 
Act and tie your hands in order to do it.” We said: “That is not the 
right vav to do it: powers of command are not regulated by the Indian 

Army Act or the Army Act at Home: they are regulated by the KingV 

liegulations which are it-sued by His Majesty who grants the Comm'ssion.” 
Now^ only a few days ago ,‘iri amendment to the King’s liegulations was 
issued and I will read it to the House: 

“The power of command to he exercised hv Indian Commissioned officers in relation: 
t-o persanne! Ixilongiiig to Ills Majesty’s Indian forces will he the power of command 
vested in officeis of corresponding rank and status holding commissions in the land.! 
forces.” 

That is exactly what the Honourable Members wanted. It gives com¬ 
plete reciprocity of powers of command in the Indian army without any 
reservation of any kind. I do hope, Sir, that that will be enough to con¬ 
vince Honourable Members. . . . 

An Honourable Member: Will you put it in the Act? 

Mr. O. E. F. Tottenham: .that we are just as much in earnest 

about this as they are. It is quite true, Sir, that we cannot possibly 
promise now, at this moment, to stop British recruitment in any fixed' 
number of years, but what I have said will, I hope, show Honourable 
Members that our policy does at least contain the possibility of a* rapid: 

approach to that position, and possibly a far more rapid approach than 

Honourable Members seem to think. 

Now, Sir, I have dwelt possibly too long on the Indianization of the 
Indian army. I should like to say a few words about the reduction of 
British troops. The first thing 1 must say is that I deny absolutely that 
any portion of the army in India, cither British or Indian, is maintained 
here as, what Honourable Members are pleased to call, an Imperial Ee- 
serve. That, Sir, is not true. Tlie army in India, both British and Indian 
18 maintained on a scale which is sufficient to protect India against local 

aggression on her frontiers and to maintain internal security; and, so far 

from the army in India being constituted as an Imperial Eeserve, it is a 
plain fact that if India, which God forbid, w^ere ever to be faced by the 
major danger of attack by a great Power, the army in India, British and' 
Indian, as it is constituted at present, would not be sufficient to repel 
that attack, and we should have to apply for assistance and re-inforce- 
tnents from England. So much. Sir, for the actuaF strength of the army 
in India. I do not believe that if that army were entirely Indian, there 
would be one single Member in this House who would advocate its reduc¬ 
tion by one single man. There does, however, remain the question of the 
possibility of replacing British troops by Indian troops. Now, Sir, as re-- 
gards that, I can only refer to what the Leader of the Independent Party. 
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•said about it at the First ]lound Table Conference. What he there advo- 
tcated was,—I will quote his own words, ‘‘As you go on with Indianijzation, 
British troops must be gradually reduced'*. Sir, I may be perhaps excuPed 
for placing more emphasis on the word ‘gradually' than possibly Mr. Jin- 
nah himself did, but I cannot believe that by the word ‘gradually' he meant) 
either rapidly or suddenly; and our policy, as I explained the other day, 
does involve the gradual replacement of British by Indian troops. Our 
programme of Indianisation includes automatically the gradual replace¬ 
ment of certain portions of the British army by Indian units. The whole 
of this policy has been very carefully considered, within the last few years, 
both by this Government and by His Majesty’s Government, and it was 
<;on8idered in the full knowledge of the strength of Indian opinion on this 
subject. Surely, Sir, we should be guilty, to say the least of it, of ex¬ 
treme inconsistency if, at this moment, we were to change our minds and 
advocate a sudden or rapid acceleration of the process. 

Sir, that is all I have to say. I do hope that, whether Honourable 
Members agree with me or disagree with me, at least they will give me 
•credit for having put my views before them honestly and frankly. (Hear, 
hear.) I do myself believe that the Government policy in this matter is 
the riglit policy. (Heveral Jiononrahlc Sfrmhcrs from the Oppositiori 

Benches : “No, no.") We liave no reason whatevei* to fear criticism regard¬ 
ing it, and I say it is the right policy, because, I believe, in the long run, it 
will prove itself to bo in the best interests of the ^afety, honour and welfare 
of this country. (Several Honourable Members from the Opposition 

Benches : “No, no.”) 

(At this stage, several Honourable Members asked for a closure.) 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal. European). Mr. President, after the very full 

^ ^ explanation given l)y the Ifonourablo the Army Secretary, there 
is really very little left for me to say. 

An Honourable ^Member: On whose belialf ? 

Mr O. Morgan*: On my own behalf. In fact, the few notes that T had 
made related to points with whicli the Army Secretary has already very 
ably dealt. 

Now, Sir, it rs evident trom the speecht's delivered today that this 
House considers an army in India is necessary. One has only to look 
at the ma]) of India to real'se the nect'ssity for a force to safeguard the 
country. The North-West Frontier is an eternal qiu'stion. The North-East 
Froillier may at any moment lieeome .another serious problem, and the 
long line of seaboard renders India vulmrahle Now, Sir, taking it for 
granted that an army is a necessity, the next qiK'Stion is what slioiild be 
the strength and conqio'^’tion of that army*' For manv years ])ast innu- 
merabh^ Commitb’cs liave di.scussed this question and 1 will only r(‘fe/r to 
the Gan on Committee, wliich is sometinus called tlie Ca]'itatitai Tribunal. 
The findings of that Committee were accepted by His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and by the Government of India, and India receives a contribution 
of two crorcs, wdiich wall relieve, in practice, the Indian taxpayer of pay¬ 
ments equivalent to the cost of eleven battalions of British infantry, that 
fis to say, about one-fourfh of the British infantry in India. 

As this House is aware, the total fighting strength of the army in India 
288,000 inl9r4, whereas in 1934 it was reduced to 179,000. The reduc- 
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tion has been, therefore, 59,000, of which 20,000 were British troops. At 
present, the strength of the field army is about 69,000 and that is con¬ 
sidered, by those responsible, to be the minimum sufficient for what is 
called the minor danger, not for a big w'ar, although this fighting force 
would have to “hold the fort”, so to speak, in the case of a big war, until 
reinforcements came from overseas. That position has been explained by 
the Army Secretary only a few minutes ago. Sir, accepting this position 
we now come to the question of thq replacing of British troops by Indian 
troops. Honourable Members must be aware that this cannot be done by 
a stroke of the pen. It must take time. 

An Honourable Member: Why? 

Mr. G. Morgan: Because it cannot be done. You have to face fads. 
It must take time. I ask PI(mourable Members to face facts, and they know 
perfectly well that it must take titne. The Sub-Committee of the first 
Bound Table Conference acknowledge d, and this has been repeated in this 
House today, that it would take 35 years to complete from the time 
British recruitment was stopped. It is not possible to stop British recruit¬ 
ment at once, as the Army Secretary has explained, until the result of 
the training of the cadets from the Militiary College has definitely shown 
that a sufficient number of officers of the right type are available and that 
they prove themselves capable, after reaching the rank of Captain. That 
is wffiere the real test comes in. 

Now, Sir, as regards the repla cement of British troops by Indian troops, 
I understand that under treaties, with some of the Indian States, some 
British troops have to be retained in India. I do not know how many 
British troops have to he maintained, but 1 \inderstand that some Ikitish 
troops have to be maintained. 


In discussing tho strength of armed forces, one has to remember that 
there are, tl) internal security troops, (2) covering troops, and (3) the field 
army, each of which has sp(3cial duties assigned to it The total comes to, 
as I have Slid, 170,000 Out of this total, the British n\nnl)cr 5R,00(). 
The present policy, which 1 repeat has been inlly explained a feiv moments 
ago by the \rmy SecreOiry,—tho present policy wuth regard to Tndianisa- 
tion of the Indian army—involves the rej^lacement of certain units in tlie 
British army by ne\v units of tho Indian army, and this has a direct hear¬ 
ing on the reduction of British troops serving in India. Tlial is a point 
not to be missed Some of my Honourable friends have objected to the 
cxpress'on, “experiment’', l)ut taking the definition whicli the Army 
Seeretary has given of the word “experimental'', in the same sense, Tndiani- 
sation is in its experimental stage and must be tested before the largtir 
question is accepted. 


Sir, coming to the expense of the army; the cost of the fighting portion 
oi the army, from the figures which have been supplied to us, comes to 
something under Us. erores, \ess V\wx\\ or\e-W\l ol tW tolsX Mewee 


pqrfeetly oorropt h. tl- nut.i’o' r „l rnpt-c-s, but here, ogaiii, the percenlaps 
given you Indi/i ffday spends a smaller proportion of her 
tnuo on dofencp u.un sI.p did in 1914 . Honourable Jtottbefi ‘'nwy 
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that still it is too much. Vqry well. How can wo reduce/this expendi¬ 
ture ? Let us take first the replacement of British troops by Indian troops. 
That, as this House will realise, or at least I hope will realise, must be a 
gradual process. 

Some Honourable Members: No. 

Mr. O. Morgan: They say “No’', but I think if they go into the question 
they will find it is so, and it must be so. Tliat there will be a saving 
ultimately is not denied; there, must be a saving when that is completed. 
Mr. Jinnah, to quote another utterance of the Leader of the Independent 
Party, at the Round Table (Conference, when the question of reducing 
British troops was under consideration, said, “As you go on reducing British 
troops it may be necessary for the safety of India, external and internal, 
that our standing army of Indian troops should be increased". So, there 
would be no large saving there when it ultimately came to pass. Now, 
Sir, let us see whether savings in other directions could be made. The 
first that comes to my mind is some system of road-making on the frontier 
I think if you study the Waziristan position and the result, you will como 
to the conclusion that it would provide a very good investment and save a 
a great deal of money. 

Some Honourable Members: (Question. 

Mr. G. Morgan: You can say what you like. I am sure that a proper 
programme of road-making would certainly reduce our army expenditure- 
on the frontier by a very large amount. Another possibility, Sir, is the 
manufacture of motors, tanks and aeroplanes which we have to purchase 
in large quantities abroad. As regards lethal weapons we manufacture 
98 per cent, of what we use in Ihe army, in India. I am sure, if 
Honourable Members will rend carefully this little pamphlet they will 
endorse the conclusions come to by the Department and which I am 
prepared to accept. There is one thing when the question of a return 
to pre-war cost is brought forward, I sliould like to mention the question 
of equipni(‘nt. We quite >*ealisc that the equipment, etc., of the army 
should bo thoroughly up to date. The Lt'gislative Assembly in 1921 
neceptf'd a Resolution to this effect. I would ask Honourable Members to 
read paragraph d of C’bapter Vll (f this ijumphlet in this connection If 
they do, Uiey will find that the cost is bound to be high(*r than it was in 
1914. Sir, I oppose the motion. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Hououriible Sir Ahdur Rahim) 
vacated the Chair which was then occiqiied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta).] 

Dr. O. V. Deshmukh (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
Deputy President, T am glad that the Honourable Member who represents 
the Army Department here has accepted two propositions as axiomatic and 
they will be sufficient for my purpose. One is that the gallantry of the 
Indian soldier is undoubted and the second is that the aim is Indianisa- 
tion. There may be diflference so far as the interpretetion of the word 

Jh({ianm6{on is concerneef, T \i (hai m a genera/ way /nc/mnfsa- 
tion is acceptable. Coming down to some of the things that he told 
the House, I am glad to say that a good deal of the information that he 
gave us is already supplied to us by this very valuable blue book, but 
or two points are not m«itioned in it and I find it my duty to bring 
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them to the notice of the House. My Honourable Iricnd talked a great 
deal aboiii the efficacy of the officers in leading masses of men. What 1 
should like to know is this. Arc yo\i going to have officers for your army 
by the attemj)t that you are doing now ? What is the attempt that you 
are doing at the present time You have opened the so-called Indian 
• Sandhurst or the Dehra Dun Military Academy in which you take about 
70 students per year, that is 15 students every six-rnoiithly, and 
altogether the College cannot accv)mrriOdate more than 70 students. Taking 
all the six years course, there are not more than 70 students. Am I 
.-correct ? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: The r^oursc at tlie College is 2^ years and 
the total number of students there is over 200. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh: IE that be so, tin information that I saw in 
the League of Nations report is wrong. Taking the figures given by my 
Honourable friend as correct, com pare them with the attempt that is 
being made in England to provide officers lot their army. You have 
f Officers Training Course, both junior and senior. In the junior course 
you prepare tJie children .and boys so that in future they may become 
competent to be your officers. So far as the senior training course is con- 
• cerned, you liavc a regular slatf of 795 or 8(>0 officers as permanent staff 
and nearly 30,000 men to wliom training is given to bo future officers. 
This is not the only thing, you will find that they do it from the Public 
School course itself. At the Public Sclirol you aim at })roducing men, so 
that they may be officers atierwards. Look at the training tliat your 
Public School boys get. If that is the attempt that is being made in 
England, what is the attempt you are making in this country, and then 
you come forward each time and say that you have not got sufficient 
officers, that men are not accustomed to lead in this counrt,> I 

In a country like India, where aristocracy and nobility of birth are 
held so much in dignity and at a premium, are we going to be told 
that there will be a dearth of idficcrs to lead our men? You know very 
well that without experience, without having had previous training either 
at Sandhurst or at Woolwich, in the time of the; great crisis during the 
War, you actually had men wiio icd the armies in Flanders and in France. 
The proof of it lies in the fact that the Victoria Oroos, wincli liad not been 
given to Indians before, was given to Indians after the War. They showed 
rare courage and came nj) to more tli.in your usual standard at the time 
of that crisis. And are yon going to tell me that during peace time they 
will not be able to lead your armies ? The whole thing appears to me to 
be some kind of an excuse to kceyi the intelligent Indian boy from his 
legitimate birthright, and that is, of leading his own men in the field. 

You will not be able to achieve this Tndianisation by your saying that 
we have made a beginning. What is the proportion of Indian officers in 
your tank corps? You have slarred the eight-unit system. How many 
•officers are there in your air force? Out of the total number of 7,000 odd 
officers, I was grieved to see, 7 would not sav ashamed, the number of 
Indians who are carrying the King’s Commission is 219 and this is what 
we are supposed to gloat over and say that there is going to be Indianisa- 
tion. It stands to reason, and you were perfectly right that day when you 
•spoke about the rate at which Indianisation is going to be carried on. I 
"will interpret Indianisation for the present in the way you take it, that is 
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in snv, replacing British ofhcials in the Indian army by the Indian. I 
say even taking it in that way I am inclined to agree with you that if you 
go on at this rate, that is at the rate of ten per year, it may take about 
7()0 years to reach this Indianisation. The Bound Table Conference is 
repeatedly mentioned before this House. What is the use of telling us half 
truths. It was insisted there that you should see the wastage, the vacan¬ 
cies per year which take place. The wastage or the vacanpies which were 
taking place in the officer’s cadre were from 120 to 150 and, taking it at 
its k;u(‘st, the niiniinnni was 00 and it was snggestrd at that Conference 
that an attempt should be made to Indianise the army by putting a stop 
immediately to the British recruitment and this is not merely the Indian 
idea Ijook at }ouv Bawlinson and McMunn Committee. They suggest¬ 
ed that within 25 years half tin*, officers should be Indian, but before the 
Bawlirison Committee there was a committee which was appointed by the 
Government of India in 1922 and what was the conclusion which was 
arrived at? The report w’as not submitted to the Skeen Committee nor 
to anybody else but it was circulated round to the Defence Sub-Committee 
of the Boiind Table Conference. It was diffinitcly mentioned there—and 
General Bawlinson was responsible for it—that perfect Indianisation could 
take place within 30 years. It is not Indians who are talking about 
com])leto Indianisation. It is your own Generals, your own efficient men, 
your owai Committees. Then you hide some of the reports. You distort 
some of the other reports of the Committee and you come before us and 
say, “Oil, there is a lack of men capable of leading the armies in this 
counlrv” 

Th(‘ w^orld war, if it has taught anything, it has taught one thing. If 
you look into the lessons of history, you will find that all this talk about 
tradihon and lu'ivditN has nothing in it I liav*‘ been liroiiglit up in a 
sciiaititie. atmosphere all through ray life, and I tell you that it is the 
environment which will produce w^arriors and leaders. If you want to 
know, I can give you historical instances. There w^as a warrior class in 
Kgy])t, but how did they stand before the artisans and plebians of Borne ? 
Tak(‘ Ja])an. Before the army was democratised, what was the condition. 
Except the Samurai, nobody else could he a soldier. What is the result 
today ? You will find that every ordinary man going in the street is a 
hero and as good as a Samurai. Coming dowm to your own country and 
your own nation, you thought that only the scions of great houses should 
become captains and commanders for leading the army but what did you 
see in the Great Wai. I knew that a tooting cocknoN became a trench 
hero and I am sure that no Englishman will deny that. If there is a will, 
then' is a way You can achieve everything, provided you have the will 
and you give the proper training. That is so far as the officers are 
concerned. 

Nowy so far as the British section of the army is concerned, we are 
constantly told; “Oh, (Jon’t touch that**. It frays the nerves of a certain 
section of the House when we touch this part of the programme. The 
army is said to be for the defence of the country. For whose defence? 
I know that the Englishmen are well defended in their own homes. If 
defence has any meaning, it can have that meaning only for me, the 
Indian, and if in that defence I am not going to have my voice heard as to- 
how I am going to be defended and as to how I am going to spend the 
money for that defence, then, so far as I am concerned, that defence is a 
farce and there is no good your telling me that the defence is for the good 
of my country. How do we stand so far as the officers are concerned? 
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Do you mean to say that we will not be able to replace the British section 
of the Indian army ? The Honourable Member himself admitted that so 
far as the gallantry of the Indian soldier is concerned, it is unquestionable. 
If that is so, what is there to prevent the replacement of the British 
soldier by the Indian soldier. Are you suspecting his loyalty? I hope 
YOU will not do that injustice? There might have been a time in 1857 
perhaps. During the last 80 years, the Indian soldier has been loyal 
according to your ideas and, if at the end of 80 years, that is after the 
passing of three generations, if you are even now inclined to suspect the 
loyalty of the Indian soldier, then it does not redound very much to your 
credit, [f you don’t suspect his loyalty, then why should you not replace 
the British soldier ? Now, your army is divided into internal security 
70,000 iroops, covering troops 42,000 and the field army 69,000. If you 
read this book, you will find that the duty of the covering troops is sup¬ 
posed to be frontier warfare. I take it that the frontier warfare is the 
most onerous part of the army. So far as these covering troops are 
concerned, it will be instructive to see what is the proportion of the British 
troop-: to the Indian troops in tlic campaigns on the frontier. If you look 
into the statistics of the 20 campaigns you have had in your frontier, you 
’will find that the average number of British troops to the Indian troops in 
these frontier campaings was something like two per cent, and, when you 
have only two per cent, of the troops engaged in this frontier warfare, you 
must ]ia\(‘ 09, (KM) British troo])s to 1*20,(100 Indians. So far as internal 
security troops are concerned, yon allow* 70,000 troops. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: May I ask the nonourablc Member where 
he got the figure of 2 per cent, from? 

Dr. O. V. Deehmukh: I will get you the figures afterwards, i do not 
speak without my book. That means tliat for the internal security you 
]iav(‘ oiu' tliousand more than the field army which is 69,000 and pray, 
uhat is the function of these internal security troops? Internal security 
troops at the present time, or at any time, can do only police work and 
if that is noi convincing, you have only to refer to the history of Ireland. 
Bven in llie Black and Tan period, it was the police which secured the 
internal security of Ireland. Now, do you want 70,0(X) troops for this 
internal security? And what is the proportion of Britishers to Indians in 
these internal security troops? You will fiiid that the number of British¬ 
ers is much Inrger than Indians. Now coming to the field army. You 
have a field aiuiv of ()9,0(X). If you are aiming all the time at defence 
against the frontier tribes, you do not want- more than two per cent, of 
the British troops. What is vour 69,(MK) standing army going to do if an 
army is marching from tlie Oxus or Ohio? You can quite well under¬ 
stand how modern warfare is going to be waged. What is 69,000? Don't 
you remember that when your 150,000 troops landed from England on 
the Continent what the Kaiser said? He said: “walk over that contemptible 
army”—and that army, Sir, was not contemptible, it ended in the retreat 
in the Mons, that is perfectly true, but, supposing this country had to face 
really a first-class nation on the frontiers of India, what are you 
going to do, and w^hat is this 69,000 army going to do? All I say is this, 
that in fighting a first-class nation, it is absolutely insufficient and it will 
be inefficient. So far as fighting with any second-class army or frontier 
tribes is concerned, it is not more than absolutely necessary, but if you 
have any vision before you, you are bound to see that wars in future are 
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«oi going to he fought on u minor scale, but on a very much larger than 
that in 1914, and how are you going to arrange for our defence ? By means 
of mercenary army of 69,(X)() Britishers and 120.000 Indians’.^ No. W'“ 
ourselves would very strongly resent and object to being defended by a 
mercenary army. Sir, we Indians would like to stand up ourselves, on 
our own legs, and defend our h(‘aitlis and homes (Jaaid Applause.) 
Supposing we have to fight against any first-class army in future, you 
must have the vision for that. See to that. We are all aware how you 
are making provision for your reserves and for your supplementary 
reserves and for your ancillaries and for yotir junior and senior training 
corps and evcm hy stariing i‘ido clubs and h^ your starting military 
education in your Public Schools. 

Now, so far as oiu* education is concern^^d, you will have ki do some- 
lliing on the same basis so far as India is ecaicerncd ff you ask me, I 
am all for efficiency, T am for mechanization, but 1 am also for this, that 
in that mecliamzatiun tlie scit*nlific :.jid tecdiuical hianchcK should 
exist not only for Europeans, T am for the due share of Indians therein. 

J say, that every Indian who is taken into the army must liave a free 
access to all the technical and scientific and mechanized branches, but, as 
you are aware, that no Indian has. We know he is excluded from tlie 
Royal Air Force, any tank corps is taboo to him. £ ask for admission to 
all these not because I want to invade England, not because 1 want to 
come and invade* even my frontie.r jn'ovince or my frontier neighbour, but 
simply because, in the wars of the future, 1 will not be left alone. Sir, I 
4 im Liot such a passivist. I l)eli(‘vc m the n]ihtar\ cjficiciu’v of .t State 
I do not think that human nature is going to be changed to such an extent 
that in future tliere is going to be a millennium and war is going to vanish. 
On the other liand, I take the realities v.)f the situation as they are, and I 
can toll you that in future, fndia being the most coveted prize, what 
would England be without India? Sir, we know Lord Rothermere says 
for every pound that the Britisher earns fourteen shillings out of that 
conii's from Indiji and, tla^i'clorc, hidia i. lookt d upon as a covciou', pn.a* 
hy every nation, \\h(*ther it is Russia or Japan or the Chinese hordes, 
'riiey all have tlieir covetous glance at India. Are we going to wait till 
\oiir eight s(juadrons of a(‘ro])lanes come round to the frontier or till your 
reinforcements come over from England and, in the meanwhile, am I going 
to be exploded? Sir, my standpoint is—and I take it that that is the 
right standpoint for every self-respecting Indian, whether he be the war¬ 
like Punjabi or soinehody belonging to my Maratha country or even the 
Aladrasi. (Loud Laughter.) I say that that would be the standpoint of 
every true Indian, and, therefore, what I say is this, that you will not he 
able to achieve your object of defending this country by this narrow view. 
You must not only replace the fiO.l'K'H) British troops, hut £ say, even 
more than that, you must have reserves. The Mesopotamian Commission 
said that in this country there is no dearth of warlike material. All this 
artificial distinction between martial and non-raartial races does not appeal 
to me. I am proud of my Punjabi countrymen, but this invidious distinc¬ 
tion is not scientific, it is not fair to others and it is absolutely selfish so 
far the martial and non-martial races are concerned. But even if you take 
that view, your Mesopotamian Commission told you that out of 33 crores 
there are five crores of war-like races in this country. Why don’t you 
train them up, instead of depending upon resorv^es and supplementary 
reserves? Instead of that, you are satisfied as at present with 120,000. 

f2 
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Sir, this kind of thing will not satisfy us. You must look at it entirely 
from the defence point of view, and, therefore, I say, Sir, that 1 must have 
the right, and I owe it to my country that 1 must have the right so far as 
our own officers and men are concerned. 

Now, Sir, I do not want to take very much time, but J cannot really 
sit down without alluding to this budget. Sir, this hook is ver> \aluable 
Some of my friends, belonging to the Finance Department, might say that 
this is a military budget, and this item takes away 45 crores out of 120^ 
crores, and what is the good of appealing to us, of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment? Sir, in this book, as on page 25, the military gentlemen make it 
a point that, so far as their expenditure is concerned, it has only gone up 
by 53 per cent, from 1914 up till now, but so far as the civil expenditure 
is concerned, it has gone up by 125 2^®** cent. You cannot say to the 
military side—well, you cut down your expenditure. The neccssaiy 
retort will be—yours has gone very much. Why don't you reduce it? 
But that is not the only way how expenditure has gone up. You have 
combatant officers, and you have non-combatant officers so far as the 
ancillary forces are concerned. If this is your view that we want fighting 
units for the defence of the country, I can even agree and say “very well, 
temporarily, if you think so, by all means have your combatant units in 
India, but what about the auxiliary and the ancillai*y units ? And do you 
know that in the ancillary units, the ratio of officers is very much more 
than in the figliling units? So far as the fighting units are concerned, 
whereas there is one officer to 59 fighting units, in the ancillary units you 
have one officer to 2() units”. When* does all Ibis money go It is 

absolutely unnecessary. If you are honest about Indianization, then, at 
least in the non-combatant units, you can make a good and decent begin¬ 
ning, and you can have a fairly large number. So far as the ancillary 
services «‘fre concerned, th(‘\ cannot differ ver\ much from the civil side. 
Well, Sir, that is tlie one point that 1 want to make that, naturally, the 
military side cannot be asked by the civil side to reduce their expenditure. 
Gur erv from this side, representiug the taxpayers, is that tlie expenditure 
of this country has grown up very high, and, therefore, we claim that there 
must bo a reduction of taxation. You want to put it on a narrow issue. 
You say that the military people will say that there is the civil expenditure 
which has gone up, and the civil people will say, there is the military 
expenditure, ^^hI('h has gone up Sir, all tliis reminds us of Molier’s pk‘iy 
sliowing the singing master and the fencing master quarrelling with each 
other. Then, I do not really see why the motor industry cannot be started 
in India. You will be able to economise a very great deal, and this remark 
or suggestion coming from the military side is very good indeed, because 
in that way you will be able to start the motor industry at the present 
time and at a future date perhaps you may be able even to make your 
own aeroplanes. Therefore, my idea of educating this country in the art 
of providing from its own resources, both men and materials, must be car¬ 
ried out for the sake of our own defence, at the right time,.. 

I hope in speaking thus T have not frayed the nerves of any section of 
the House more than I could help. I have taken mv stand on the general 
principles, on the principle of self-respect and on the ground of honour. I 
know that grounds of honour are more respected on the military side than on 
any other side. You know very well, Sir, that without grounds of honour, 
there will be no army. When his honour is concerned, the soldier has to- 
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lay dovvji liis life (jii the battlefield and die for his country, otherwise it will 
only be a gang of nnirderers. That being so I thought it better to appeal to 
Ihe Hoiisr on the ground of sportsniansliip and on tlie ground of honour. 
It may be, Sir, lliat on account of incomplete information that the things 
I ha\'(' said nia\ not be corrta*t, ii nia\ be that I am congenitally unable to 
understand, but if there is a congenital idiocy — acquired idiocy is the 
woi’st, stamped with the brand of hypocrisy on its brow. (Applause.) 

[At this stagi\ Mr. Ih’esident (Tho Honourable Sir Abdur Jiahirn) 
^•(‘smned tiu' C'liair. | ( 

Several Honourable Members: The (jneslion may now be put 

Mr. President (Tin* Honoural)le Sir Abdur llalnm). The question is 
tlial ilu' (]n«‘stion be now put. 

Hie motion was adopted. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: I have no u j)l> Vj make. 

Mr. President (^rht‘ Honourable Sir Abdur Itahim): Tlie qiu'stion js : 

'‘'fli.it the demand m-dei llio Imad ‘Arrnv Df]>anm(a.t' Ue I’oduced to one rupee." 
'The As‘r(‘)ut)l\ dividod : 

W ES—79 

Xuron, Mr. Saaivud 
Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr 
Abdullah, Mr 11. M 
Amn. Ml M. S 
\saf All, Mr M 

Ayyangar Mr M. Ananihabayanam 
.\zbai All, Ml Mubamncdd 
Ha Si. I . 

Hadi-u/ Zainaa, Maulvi. 

JHjoria, Habu Baijnath 
Baneriea, J)r. 1* N. 
liacjui. Ml a. 

Ibirdaloi, Siqut- N C, 

Bb.ij.;avan Das, Di 

Chluittop.idln jn a, Mr. Aiuarendia 
N.ith 

■(^hettiar, Mr T. S. Avinashilingam. 

'Chetty. Mr. Saiiii Veiicataohelani. 

Das, 'm. B 

Das, Mr. Basanta Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Datta, Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Desai. Mr Bliulabliaj J 
Desbniukl), Di Cl, V. 

Essak Sail, Mr H. A. Sathar H. 

Eakii Chand, Mr. 

Fazl-i-Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Oliiasuddin, Mr. M. 

Ghulam Bbik Nairang. Syed. 

Gin, Mr. V V 
(rovind Das, Seth. 

Gupta, Mr. (Ihanshiam Singh. 

Hiday.ilullah, Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hosmani, Mr. S. K. 

Tswar Saran, Munshi. 

Jedhe Mr. K. M. 

Jahangir, Sir OoWasjee. 

Jogendra Singh, Sirdar. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Khan Salnb, Dr. 


Kh.irv, Dr \ B. 

Hihiri Chaudhury, Mr. D K. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

MUltra, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta. 
>.rengal Singh, Sardar. 

Mudaliar, Mr. C. N. Muthuranga. 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Qazi. 
Muhammad Nauman, Mr. 

Murtuza Salnb Bahadur. Maulvi Syed 
.\c(g^s\^ala Bao, Mr K 
Paliwa^ Pandit. Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Ballahh. 

Parma Nand. Bhai. 

Raghuhir Narayan Singh, Choudhri 
Rajai) Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Ra]aii Dr T. S S. 

Ra]u, Ml P S. Kumaiaswami. 
Ranga Pnd N. G. 

Saksena, Mr. Mohan Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Satyamurti, !Mr S. 

Shati Daudi, AFaulvi Muhammad. 
Sham Lai, Mr. 

Shauka>t Ali, Maulaiia. 

SluHidabh Daga, Seth. 

Siddique Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Nawab. 

Singh, Mr. Deep Narayan. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Satya Narayan. 

Sinlia Mr. Shri Krishna. 

Som. Mr. Suryva Kumar 
Sri Prakasa., Mr 
Thein Mftung, Dr. 

Umar Aly Shah, Mr. 

Varma, Mr. B. B. 

Vissanji, Mr. Mathuradas. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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Ahfliil iV/i/. Kli.iii H.iiicuhir Mi«n. 
Abiiiiid Nawaz KUan, jNfajor Nawab 
Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Mahk. 

Ay\cU*, Kao Rahadm A A. 

V onkatai*iTn<i 
Ka)pai, Mr. (4. S 
Rewooi. Mr. (1. 

Bhoie, Tho Honoiiiable Sir Joseph 
Buss, Ml L. C. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M 

Craik, The Honuuralile Sir Heiiiy 

Dalai Dr. R. D. 

DeSouza Dr F X 
Drake, Mr. 1). H C 
Oajapatira j, .Viaharaj Kmnai Vija>a 
Aiianda 

Oidney, Lieut -Colonel Sir Henry 
Graham. Sir Lancelot. 

Gri^g. The Honourable Sir Janies 
Hockcnhull. Mr F W 
Hinlson, Sn Leslie 
James, Mr. F. E 

Jawahar Singh, Sardai Bahadur 
Sardai Sir 

Knpalam, Mr. liiiaiiand Khushiram 
Tiid Cliaiid. ('.iptain Kao Bahadiii 
Ghaiulln i 


Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Llo.vd, Mr. A H. 

MeU’alfe, Mr. H A i-. 

Milligan, Mr. J. A. 

Montea.th, Mr. J. 

Morgan. Mr. G. 

Miikharji, Mr. N. R. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Ch.i ran 

Nayar, Mr. 0 Govindan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Owen, Mr. L. 

Kajah. Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Kau, Mr P K. 

Hichards, Mi W J. C. 
l.'ow, Mr. K. Saiijiva. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Scott, Mr. J Kamsay. 

Scott, Mr W Tj 

Sher Muhammad Khan, (Captain 
Saidar. 

Singh, Mr. l^radyiimna Prashad. 

Sinha, Kaja Bahadur Harihai Prosad 
Narayan. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra 
Sloan, Mr. T, 

Swntliinhank. Mi B. W. 

'rottenham. Mr. O. R. F 


Tlic dion w.is adopU'd. 


pFMAXD No 79.- B XT.rrriiSTAX 


The Honourable Sir James Q-rigg: Sir. F to move- 

“Tlicit a sum ikH exieeding Rs 27,63,000 le gianted to the Governor General in 
Council to ilcfiay the charges which will come in <*ourse of payment during the year 
ending the 31st d.»v <>f March, 1936, in respect of ‘Baluchistan’ ” 

Mr. President (The TTonom-ahle Sir Ahdur Tiahini) : Motion mo\ed : 


“That a sum not exceeding Ks 27,65,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31 .st day of March. 1936, in respect of ‘Baluchistan’.” 


Repressive Policy in Bahichistan. 

) 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muhninmadan Rural): Sir, I mover 

“That the demand under the iiead ‘Bainchi.staid be reduced by Rs 100.” 
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By tins cut motion, 1 want to protest against the repressive policy 
that is being pursued by Government in that province, i have very little 
time left, and I do not think I can explain this repressive policy in detail, 
but I want to draw the attention of the House to the fact that iov 
the last two years (lovernment ha\e started a repressive policy in 
Baluchistan, because these people want advancement for their province. 
They are not allowed to make any speeches in the province itself; they 
have also no right to publish a newspaper. Lately, a gentleman, called Abdus 
Samad Khan, came to Karachi and niad< a spee^li iu .i niei*ting where 
fortunatel} 1 was presenl, and 1 think 1 m\self havt* made stronger 
si)eeches than thi^ s|)ee(*h la made in Karachi. Oe account of this, he 
was, on his return to Quetta, ])lact*d before the Jliyah under section 124-A 
and a sentence of three years’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 3,000 was 
im])os(‘d on liini. ll(‘ was sent to lail and he was not allowed any kind of 
pleadei or hairistia* to defend him T^esides that, Abdul Aziz Kurd, who 
lives in Baluchistan, sent some article a Punjab newspaper, and, on 
account of that, lie was arn^stcd on his retinn to Ihahu'histan and placed 
before file ^Jirquh The Jinjah aiapiitted him 


Mr. H. A. F, Metcalfe (touagn St'crel.try). Sir, on i p(Mnt of oidei', 1 
should like (o point out that Abdul A/iz Kurd is a subject of Kulat State 
and that an\ action taken against bun wcas taken b\ the Kalat State, and 
IS, therefore, a matter of the infernal administralion of that State 
/ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ualiim) d'hen tlie Houuurahh^ 
(Alembcr should not- nd'er to that ease 


Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: I do not know^ if it was the Kalat State, 
but he was first ot .dl jdaced betore the Jnyali and was acquitted. The 
next day, ho was again arrested and convicted to pay a fine of Rs. 550. 
On the third day, lie was again arrested and sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 5,000. Besides these, there are many 
things I had to say, l>ut the time is short, and, without saying more, I 
will appeal to the House to vote in favour of m> motion. 

Mr. President (Tlio Honourahle Su* Ahdnr Rahim): Cut motion moved . 

"That tli»^ tltMiiaiul muh'r the ImmiI Bahu hii>luii’ he lediiocd l>y Ks. 100.” 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe (loreigu SecrotarO: Sir, ma\ T iu the hist place 
object Btrongl> to this method of producing a case at the very last moment 
and stating it against a local administration without giving me am proper 
time to repl\ ? Regarding Abdul Samad. T can so\ quite definitely that T, 
quite contraiw to tlie Honourahle Member, have seen the whole record . • . 

j 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilknnd and Kiiumou ni\isions- 'Miihaimnadan 
Rural): We expect a general answer from the Government. We do not 
(Want to deal with jiartieiilar persons and individuals 

1 , ^ ' 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: It is quite impossible fiw me in the space of 
three minutes to give a general answ^er to a complaint of repression against 
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tin administration. The Honourable Member has mentioned (*ertain 
specific cases which 1 will do my best to deal* witli as rapidly as possible. . . 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: That was by way of example only 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: It may have been by wa\ of example; but it 
Ai'as to iny mind a gross libel upon the administration. As T w*as saying, I 
myself sent for the record of that case m order that 1 might be in a 
position, if necessary, to defend the case before Ibis House. Abdul Snmad 
leceived a fair trial ac'cording to the ordinary s\stem of law in force in 
Baluchistan. He made no appeal against the conviction which he was able 
to do: he applied for no revision and he accepted the punishment, presum¬ 
ably as being just. 1 ma> add that 1 think it is ralher unfair to bring a 
ease befoi'e this House before the [lerson convicted has talcen an\ 'itc'ps to 
obtain (he ordinar\ legal remedies which are o])en to him 

The other case of Abdul Aziz Kurd, as 1 have alrea(l\ pomtt'd imt, was 
entirelv a matter for the Kahit State, and it is, I beliiwe, t ontrarv to the 
rules of this House for matters concerning the internal administration of 
an Indian State to he discussed. As far as [ know, the procofalings were 
perfectly regular and the conviction was entirelv in order. 

The next case which the Honourable Member mentioned wois that (>f 
newspapers and meetings T have discussed this matter frequently with 
the Agent to the Governor General in Baluchistan. Ih' informs me that 
far from there being any restrictions upon meetings, anvbodv can have a 
meeting if lie wishes and provided they confine the proe(‘(‘dings of the 
meeting within the law, there is no ]>ossible objection As regards new’s- 
papers, T am prepared to admit that the attitude of the local administration, 
though reasonable, was not in accord entirely with modem iendcncios. 
They took the view, whether rightlv or wTongly, that newspaper agitation, 
among a primitive population of the kind which lives in Baluchistan, w^as 
impossible without exciting feelings and possibly disturbances which would 
have been a verv grave responsibility upon themselves. Tliev, therefore, 
desired to retain certain powders which they possessed w^hieli appeared to the 
Government of India to be rather archaic They have now agreed and I 
am sure the House and particularly m> Honourable friend who represents 
Baliielhstan unofficially but nonetbeless loyally in tins House w^ould like 
fo hear it—the Government of India asked and they ha\o agreed no long(‘r 
(o applv these special powers but ti*) r(‘ly (‘iiiirelv on the ordinary Press Act 
which is in force. I recently inquired from the local administration as to 
what applications there w’^ero at present for publication of newspapers and 
I have been told that there were onlv three—I am speaking from memory 
owing to the way that this motion has suddenly been shot upon me—there 
were onlv three, of w'hich certainly one had been granted and the other w^as 
under ('onsideration. . . . 


('It being Five of (he Flock ) 

i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur PabiiriV Order, order* the 
pjuestion is: 

( 

‘*Thaf the demand under the head “Balurhisfan** he reduced hy Ph. 100.’’ 
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The Assemblv divided: 


AYES—75. 


Aaron, Mr. Samuel. 

Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 

Abdul Matin Cnuiudhury, Mr. 
Abdullah, Mr, H. M. 

Anwar-ulAy.im, Mr. Mnhs^minad. 
Asaf All, Mr. M. 

anj^^ar Mr. M. Anantha-sayaiiam. 
A/.bar All. Mr. Muhammad 
Ha Si, U. 

Badi-uz-Zanuni, M uilvi 

Btineriea, Dr. P. N. 

Baqui, XFr. M. A 
Bardaloi, Si ijut N. C. 

Bhagavau Das, Dr 

Chattopadhvaya, Mr. Ainarendra 

Nath. 

Chettiar. Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam. 
Chettv, Mr S.imi ^’encalachelam 
Das, Mr H. 

Das, Mr Basanta Kurnai, 

Dus, Pandit Nilakaiitha. 

Datta, Mr. Akhil Chandra. 

Desai, Mr. Bhulabhai d 
Deshmukh, Dr \ 

Essak Sait, Mr. H. A. Sathar H. 
Fakir Chand, Mr 

I'a/d-i-llaq Pjiac’ha, Kh.in Sahib 
Shaikh. 

(Ihiasuddin, Air. Af. 

Dhulam Bhik Nairang, Syed. 

(xiri, Mr Y. V. 
dovind Das, Seth. 

Gupta, Air. (Jhaiishiam Singh. 
Hidayatallah, Sir Ghnlani Hussain. 
Hosmani, Mr S. K. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi. 

.Jedhe, Mr. K. Af. 

Jogendra Singh, Sirdar. 

Khan Sahib, Dr. 

.Khlare, Dr. N. B. 


Luhiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Alaitra, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta. 
Afangtil Sing)., Sardar. 

Mohr Shah Nawab Sahibzada Sir 
Saypd Aluhammad. 

Mudaliar, Mr. C. N. Muthuranga. 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Qazi. 
Muhammad Nauman, Mr. 

Mur til za Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi 
Syed. 

Nage.swara Rao, Mr. K. 

Paliwal, Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Ballabh. 
Ragliubir Narayan Singh, Choudhri. 

Rajan Hakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Maklidum Syed. 

Hajaii, Dr T S. S 

R.aju, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami. 

Ranga, Prof. N. G. 

Saksena, Mr. Mohan Lai. 

Satyamiirti, Mr. S. 

Shall Daudi, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Sham Lai, Mr 

Shaiikat Ah, AJaulana. 

Sh(H>dass Daga, Seth. 

Siddique Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Nawab. 

Singh, Air. Deep Narayan. 

Singh, Air. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Satya Narayan. 

Sinha, Air. Shri Kriehna. 

Som. Mr. Suryya Kumar. 

Sri Prakasa. Mr 
Them Alauiig, Dr. 

Tlieni Alauiig, U. 

Umar Aly Shah, Mr. 

V«irnia. Mr B. B^ 

Vissaiiji, Mr Mathuradas. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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NOES—47 

Abdul A'/iz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan. Major Nawab. 

Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Mahk. 

Ayyar, Rao Bahadur A. A. 

Venkalarama 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bewoor, Mi’. G. V, 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 

Buss. Mr. L. C. 

Chatarj], Mr. J. M 
Craik, The Honourable Sir Henrv 
Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DeSouza. Dr. F X. 

Drake, Mr. D. H. C. 

Gajapatiraj, Maharaj Kumar Vija.va 
Ananda. 

(Graham. Sn* Lancelot. 

Grigg, The Honourable Sn James. 

Hockenhull. Mr. F. W. 

Hudson. Sii Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. K 

Javvahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir 

Kirpalini, Mr Hiranand Khushiram 
Lai Chand, Captain Rao Bahadur 
Chau dim. 

Lind.sav. Sir Darcv. 

Lloyd. Ml A IT 

luolion was adopted 

Mr. President (Tl le Honourable Sir Abdur iTahim): Before the demand, 
under which this motion has been made, is put, it may be mentioned 
that in putting' this motion to the House the Chair has followed one or 
two previous rulings, but the Chair is itself not quite satisfied whether there 
was really a proper discussion of the subject. Therefore, the Chair wishes 
that this should not be taken os a precedent for the future. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“J’hat a reduced auin not e.xceeding Rs. 27,62,900 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defiay the charge.s which will come in course of payment during 
the >ear ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Baluchistan*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 16 —Customs. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That *i .sum not exceeding Rs 78,81,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending tlie 31st day of Maivh, 1936, in respect of ‘Customs’.” 

The motion was adopted 

Demand No. 17— Taxes on Income, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 87,92,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3ist day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income* ’* 

The motion whs adopted. 


Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Milligan, Mr. J. A. 

Monteatii, Mr. J. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukerje, Mr. N. R. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Saiya 
Charan. 

Nayar, Mr. C Govindan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Owen, Mr. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rail, Mr. P. R 
Richards, Mr. W. J. C. 

I^ow, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Scott, Mr. J, Ramsay. 

Scott, Mr. W. L. 

Shei- Muhammad Khan, Captain 
Sardar. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Sinha, Raja Bahadur Harihar Prosad 
Narayan. 

Sircar, I’he Honourable Sir 
Nripendra. 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Swithinbank, Mr. B. W. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F 
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No. 18—Salt. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ealiini): The question is. 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding 1{» 72,81,900 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of Mann, 1936, in respect of ‘Salt*.” 

i 

The motion was adopted 


Dkmand No. 19 —Opium. 

Mr. President (The Honourable 8ir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Hs 34.23,000 lie granicMl to the Governor General in 
Council to defray tlie charges which will come in couise of payment during the yeat 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936 m iv-^pect nt’ “Gpiurn’ ” 

Tile mol ion was adopted 


Drmand No. 19A —Excise. 

Mr. President (The Honourahl? Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 4,68,000 he granted to the Governor General iu 
Council to clefiay the charges wliicli >vill *()inci m course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March 1936, in respect of ‘Excise’ ” 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No. 20—^Stamps. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is*. 

“That a sum not exceeding Ks. 38,42,000 be granted to the Governor General in. 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pajnrnent during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1936, m respect of ‘Stamps'.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No 21—Foue'^t 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,13,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pavnuent during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936. in re.speet of ‘Forest*.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 22—Jkrigation (including Working Expenses), Navigation, 
Embankment \nd Drainage Works. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdiir Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding 3,95,000 he gianted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the (barges which will come >ii course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in lespect of ‘Irrigation (including Working 
Expenses), Navigation, Knihankment and Drainage Woiks’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No 23—Indian Posts vnd 'rELLciii \piis llKi'\iri’MK\'i (iNcramiNo 

WoRKINO; J1\l*KN.s| 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliini): Tlu* (|uestioii is 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 10,55,95,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defiay th<* charge.^ which will tome ni cours(‘ of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respci t of ‘Indian Po.^ts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment (including Working Expenses)’ ’* 

The moti(m w is adopted 


Demand No. 25 —Interest on Debt \nd Hediu iion oii .\\on>\N('F of Debt. 

Mr. President (Tin* ITonourable Sir \l>dur Jhihiin): The question is: 

“That a sum not evcoeding Rs. 21,33,000 he granted to the Genernor General in 
Council to defray the charge.s ivhich will •ome m (oinsc of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936. in i(*spect of ‘TnterosI on Dehl and Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt’.’ 

The motion was .i(]o])te(] 


Demand No. 26 —Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 66,28,000 he gianted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of Manh, 1950, i-i iesp('ct of ‘Inteiest on Miscellaneous Obliga¬ 
tions’.” 

The motion Avas adopted 

Demand No 27—Si'\ff, PIousejiold \nd Allowances of the (Ioxernor 

OENERAti 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : 'rhe question ifi * 


“That a, ftvwn not exceeding Rs 
Council to defray the charges which 
ending the 31st day f>f March, 1936, 
of the Governor Genornl ’.*' 


4,60,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
wll come 111 course of payment during the yoar 
in i-Hspof t of tSLiff. Heijsehold and ./VIJowancee 


The motion was adopted 
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Demand No ‘28— Executive Council. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is. 

“That a sum not exceeding Hs. 73,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come iii couise of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Executive Councir.** 

motion was adopted. 


DEAfAND No. 29— Council of State. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question :s 

“That a sum not exceeding Ks. 1,34,000 be granted to the Governor General m 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Council of State’.“ 

Tli(‘ motion was adopted. 


DemaxVd No 80— Legisl\tive Assembly and liEoisLATivE Assembly 

Department. 

Mr. President (Tlu* l:ionourabl(‘ Sir Abdur Bahim) * The question is. 

“That a sum not exceeding Ks. 7,03,000 be gianted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of Match, 1936, in respect of ‘Legislative Assembly and Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly Department'.” 

TIh'. motion was adopted. 


Dema.vd No 81—FouKroN and 1\>litical Department 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim); The question is . 

“That a sum not exceeding Ks. 8,11,000 be granted to tlie Governor General m 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Foreign and Folitical Department’.” 

The motion w'as adopted 


Demand No. 32 —^Home Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question b * 

* That a reduced sum not exceedinof Rs. 6.79.900 be granted to the Governor General 
»n Council to defray the charires which will come in course of payiticni during the 
year ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Home Department*.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No 38—Pdblic Service Commission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abclur liahiin): The question is . 

“Thai a sum not exceeding JK«. 1,55,000 be granted u> the Governor General m 
(Jouiicil to defray the charges wJueh will come m course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Public Service Commission’/' 

Dio motion w.is ndopt-od. 


Dem\ndNo. 84~ LhiiisEcrnF Depari'Ment 

Mr. President (Tiio Honourable Sir Abdur Ihduni). The question is: 

‘That .1 sum not exceeding Rs. 3,10,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council ti> defr.iy the chiirges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending tlie 31si day of March, 1936, in re>poct of ‘Legislative Department’.” 

Tho motion was adopted 


Demwi) No 85—1 )i n\tri mi \t (»k Puna vtion, Hkaeiii and Lands 


Mr. President ('J8u‘ l-haiourabh* Sir Abdur llahim): The question is: 

“'I’hat a sum not c\(ceding Its 6,05,000 l)c granted to the Governor General in 
(‘ouiicil to defray tlie charges which will conie in course of pa.vment during the yi’ar 
ending the 31st dny ot Af.irch, 1936. m re^'pect of ‘l)(*)»iU'tinent of Kdiication, Health 
and Lnnds’.’’ 

Tile mol ion was adojited 


DkMWD No 80- l^'lN \\'<‘E l)EPVItTMENl, 

Mr. President (I ho Honour,able i^ir Abdur Rahimi; TTio question is. 

“'that a Sian ikA exceeding Rs 9,71,000 he giantwl to the Governor General in 
( onricil to (lefrav tlie charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in i(“^nect of ‘]^8nance Department’.” 

Tlui motion was .idoptod 


])l’>M\M) \() 88 (’oMMKRCr ] >EP\H'l MENT. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdur Htihim): The question )S : 

a sum not exceeding R.s, 5,85,000 be gianted to the Governor General in 
Louncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st da\ of March, 1936. in respect of T'ommerce Department’.” 

Tho mot,ion w’ns adopted. 
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Demand No. 39—Army Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahiui): ^rhe question is: 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding one rupee be granted to the Goveruor 
General in Council to defray tlie charges which will come in course of payment dunng 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Army Department',’* 

The motion was adopt<ed. 


Demand No. 10- Department of Industkik.s and li\riouR 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur hnhiru) 'The qu(stiou -s: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,84,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
endaig the 31ht day of Maiili, 1936, in respect of Dejxirtment of Industries end 
Jjabour’.” 

The motion w as adopted 


Dkmanj) No U- Central Board of Bevknuk 

Mr. President (The Hononrable Sir Abdur Kahim): The question is: 

“Tiiat a sum not oxceeiling Kb. 1,97,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment dunng the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1936, in re.^pect of ‘Central Hoard of Revenue’.” 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No. 42- Payment to I^rovincial Governments on account of 
AdxMinistiution of Agency Subjects. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Tlie question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs, 1,56,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will conie in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slat day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Payments to Provincial Govern¬ 
ments on account of Administration of Agency Subjects’ ’’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 43— Audit. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is. 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 96,91,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of 'Audit'.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 44 —Administration of Justice. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llahiiii): The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Hs. 55,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Administration of Justice'.'' 

The motion was ado[»ted 


Demand No 45—roLicE. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Hahimj The question is * 

“That a sum not exceeding Its. 2,19,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Police’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No 46—Ports and Pilotxge 

Mr. President (d'he Honourable Sir Abdur Haliim) . Tlu' (piestion 

“That a sum not exceeding Us. 11,02,000 be granted to the Ctoxernor General in 
Council to detr.iy the diaige.s whuli will come m couise of payment duruig the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘]'oitf> and Pilotage’.’’ 

The motn’ai \\<is ado|dc‘d 


Demand No 47 — inGiiiiKn sEs \nd LniUTsiiirs 

Mr President (41u Tfouonrahhi Sir Ahcliu Ihihim)- The qiieslioii . 

“That d sum not exceeding Us. 9,40,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Counc'i to detia\ tlic chnige.s wliich will come iu cour.^e of p.ivmont during the year 
ending the 31.st day of Maicli, 1936, m respect of ‘Lighthouses and Lightshqis’.’’ 

The motion wns adopted 


Demwd No 48—Survey ok India 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Jiahim): The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 21,11,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges wliirh will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of 'Survey of India’." 

The motion vvas adopted 
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Demand No. 49 —Meteorology. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

*‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 18,81,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Meteorology’.*’ 

The niotion was adopted. 


Di m VXD No oO—G eological Suuma'. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 2,02,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Geological Survey’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 51 —Botanical Survey. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question ’s: 

“That a bum not exceeding Rs. 1,22,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come iii course of payment during the year 
•nding the 3lst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Botanical Survey*.” 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No. 52 —Zoological Survey 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 83,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges ^\hlch will come in couise of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Zoological Survey’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 53 —Auch.^cology. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

fThat a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,48,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Oouilcil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Archaeology’.” 

r 1 ► . t ^ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 54—Mines. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,20,000 be granted to the Governor General iu 
Council to defray the charges which wiU come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Mines*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 55—Other Scientific Departments. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,55,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Other Scientific Departments’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 56—Education. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)- The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,11,000, be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will como in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Education*. “ 

» 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 57—Medical Services. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,22,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Medical Services*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 58—^Public Health. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

•‘That a ram not exceeding Rs. 6,91,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Cormcil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slat day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Public Health*.^* ^ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 59 —Agriculture. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not eJ^ceeding Rs. 11»31,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in couise of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, m respect of ‘Agriculture’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 60 —Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 

Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,45,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the chargeT whicli will come m course of payment during the year 
ending the 3ibt day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Department’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. GOA— Scheme for the Improvement of Agricultural 

Marketing in India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,73,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in re.^pect of ‘Scheme for the Improvement of 
Agricultural Marketing in India’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 61 —Civil Veterinary Services. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

‘‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,90,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Civil Veterinary Services’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 62 —^Industries. 

Mir. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 7,44,000 be granted to the Qovemor Qen^al in 
Council <0 defray the charges which will come in course of payment dmdng the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of Thdustries*.*' 

f 

The motion was aHopted. 
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Demand No. 68—Aviation 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ahdiir Kahim): The question is: 

*‘That a hiiin not Hs 16,06,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges whidi will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3Lst day of March, 1936, in respect of Aviation'.*' 

The Tuotiou was adopted 


Demvnd No 64 —Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ALdur Ihiliiin): Tlio question is: 

"That a sum not exceeding Rs 5,18,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defra\ tlie charge.s which will come in couise of payment during the year 
ending the 31st dav of March, 1936, in respect ot ‘Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics’." 

The niotioti was adopted 


Demvnd No. 65 —Census 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

"That a sum not exceeding Hs. 1,000 be gianted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges winch wall come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Census'.” 

The motion w'as adopted. 


Demvnd No iM\ —E.migk\tion—Internvl. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ahdur Bahim): The question is: 

"That a sum not exceeding Hs 16,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges winch will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in re.apect of ‘Emigration—Internal’.” 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No. 67—Emigration—External 

• Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

• *‘That’ a sum not exceeding Hs. 1,91,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 51st day of March, 1936. in respect of ‘Emigration—External*.” 

I 

The motion was adopted. 
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])km\nd No. 68—Joi.nt-Stock Companies. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is • 

“That a huni not exceeding Rs. 1,29,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defiay the charges which will come in coui’Fe cf payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936. in respect of ‘Joint-Stock Companies’.*’ 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No 69—\Iisckll\neous Departmkms 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur itahim). The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding J^s, 8,12,000 )>e granted to the Governor General in. 
Council to defray the charges which xvill come \n oourie of payment during th-3 year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Miscellanoons Departments’.” 

TIh'. motion was adouted. 


1)km\nd No TO'—Indian Stores Department 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rabirn) * The (iiu slhni is: 

“That a sum not e.\( ceding ID 19,67,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
CouiK'il to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Indian Stores Department’.” 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No. 71 — CupvRencv. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is : 

“That a sum not e.xceeding Rs, 14,64,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the char*/es which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘C’urrcncy’.” 

The mol ion was adopted. 


Demand No. 72— Mint. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 15,83,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defrav the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Mint’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 73 —Civil Works. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question u : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,10,25,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of Maich, 1936, in respect of ‘Civil Works’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 74 —Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs, 1,13,55,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which wjH come lu course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day cf March, 1936, in respect of ‘Superannuation Allowances and 
tensions’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No 75— St.ationeuy and Printing. 

Mr. President (Tlio Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 33,33,000 bc' granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of M.irch, 1936, in respect of ‘Stationery and Printing’.” 

T1 JO motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 76— Miscellaneous. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question ib: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,61,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come iii course of payment during the year 
ending the 31bt day of March, 3936, in re.spect of ‘Miscellaneous’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 76A — Pxienditure on Betrenciied Personnel charged to 

Bevenue. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is ’ 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 56,000, be granted to the Goveinor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pavment durintr tho year 
.-ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Expenditure on Retrenched 
personnel charged to revenue. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 76B —Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central 
AND Provincial Governments. 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,03,57,000 bo granted to the Gk>venior General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between the Central and Provincial Governments’.’* 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 77—Befunds. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,15,32,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Counc’i to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Refunds’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Ji)EMAND No. 80 —Delhi. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Babim): Tbe question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 43,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Delhi’.” 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 81— Ajmer-Merwara. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ps 14,08,000 he granted to tho Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Ajmer-Merwara’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 82—Andam.vns and Nicobar Islands. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Tlie question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs, 25,70,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Andamans and Nicobar Islands’.” 


The motion was adopted. 
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33emand No. 83— Eajputana. 

Mr, Freiadent (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,99,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to deft ay the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Rajputana’ ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Di'Mand No 84—Centbal Ixdi\. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,27,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defrav the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st March, 1936, in respect of ‘Central India* *’ 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 85 —Hyderabad. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The q.ioslion is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 42,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in coarse of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Hyderabad’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 85A—Aden. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 5,50,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Aden’.”. 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 80—RKPENDiiriiRE in Engi,ani>—Secretary of State for 

India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question Is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 22,63,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Expenditure* in England—Secretary 
of State for India*.” 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 87—Expenditure in England—High Commissioner for 

India. 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

*^That a sum not exceeding Rs. 26,39,000. be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31bt day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Expenditure in England— High 
Commissioner for India’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 88—Capital Otttlay on Security Printing. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdiir Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of Mxsrch, 1936, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Security 
Printing’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 89—Forest Capital Outlay. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

•‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray tho charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Forest Capital Outlay’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 90—Irrigation 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is:' 

‘‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will com© in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Irrigation’ ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 91—Indian Posts and Telfgraphs. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is:' 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 55 06 000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charrrpq which will com© in courcc of povment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March^ 1936, in respect of ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs*.** 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 93—Currency Capital Outlay. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim); The question is: 

‘‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Currency Capital Outlay’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 94—Capital Outlay on Vizagapatam Harbour. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12,50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pavment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Vizagapatam 
Harbour’.” 

The motion was adopted. 




Demand No. 95—Capital Outlay on Lighthouses and Lightships. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1.000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in rnurso of payment during the year 
«iding the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Lighthouses 
and Lightships’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 95A.— Capital Outlay connected with the Institution 
OP THE Provinces of Orissa and Sind. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 20,00,000, be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pavment during the year 
ending the 31st dav of March, 1936, in re^^pect of ‘Capital Outlay connected with the 
Institution of the Provinces of Orissa and Sind*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 96—Commuted Value of Pensions. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 20,68,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
CJouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Commuted Value of Pensions*.** 

: i 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 96A— Expenditure on Eetrenchbd Personnel charged to 

Capital. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Expenditure on Retrenched 
r’ersoiinel charged to Capital’.** 

( 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 97—^Delhi Capital Outlay. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“'I’hat a sum not exceeding Rs. 52,45,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ftnding the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Delhi Capital Outlay*.” 

I 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 98—Interest-free Advances. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“Th.it a sum not e'^oeeding Rs. 70,1R,000. bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charge.s which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st diiy of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Interest-free Advances*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 99 —Loans and Advances bearing Interest. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is 

‘That a Bum not exceeding Rs 11,00,72,000. be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the rlnrges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Loans and Advances bearme* 
Interest’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim). As regards the busi¬ 
ness for tomorrow and tlie day after, the Chair wishes to consult the House 
as regards questions. If the House so desires, the Chair is prepared to 
dispense with questions tomorrow and the day after and also to sit till 
6 P.M., on both these days, so that as many Honourable Members, as 
jwssible, who desire to speak may have a chance of doing so. If that suits 
the wishes of the House, the Chair wishes to follow that course. 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member) : May I ask, Sir^ 
if it is on the undei^standing that we do finish the debate on the motion 
that the Finance Jhll bo taken into consideration on Thursday night at 
six o’clock? Is that your suggestion, Sir? \ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim). Thai is certainly 
the Chair s idea. What the Chair has agreed to or rather the Flouse has 
agreed to is to give this extra four hours to Honourable IVIembers. The 
Chair believes, if the Leaders of Parties impose a certain amount of self- 
denial on themselves and their Groups, in that ease the Chair would 
hope that the consideration of the Finance Bill might ])e finished day 
after tomorrow. At any rate, the Chair should like to have a chance of 
consulting Leaders of Parties tomorrow morning at 10-30 a.m. in order 
to decide what is the best course to adopt. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombav City: Non-Muhammadan Urban). Has 
anything been decided about Friday and Monday definitely? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair under¬ 
stands from the Leader of the House that the Government are agreeable 
to the desire, apparently of Non-Official Members, that Friday should, as 
an exceptional case, he a non-working dav and so also Monday. That 
will give six uninterrupted non-working davs to Honourable Members, 
and, if we could finish fbe consideration of the Finance Bill on Thursday, 
then tlic House will bo able to fake up the Finance Bill clause bv clause 
after the reopening 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar H^eador of the House): We have 
no obiection to fbe House not sitting on Friday or Mondav but we would 
proceed on the footing that the matter will be finished on Thursday after¬ 
noon at s'x o’clock- Tf that is not finished on Thursday afternoon, then 
we do not commit ourselves not to sit on "Monday. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Leader of the Opposition): That is rather too 
late to suggest. Whether Friday should be allowed or not is a thing in 
which T am entirely in the hands of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: If it is not finished by Thursday, 

then we shall not probably agree to both the days being let off. It is 
much better if we discuss it and come to some arrangement in the Pre¬ 
sident’s room tomorrow morning at 10-30 a.m. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): What is the objection to our continuing the debate on the 
21st? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: There is no objection, except 
prolongation of this matter. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: And with regard to the Finance Bill, 
some of the taxes expire on the 31st March and the Bill has to be disposed 
of before that date. 
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Seth Gtovind Das (Centr£il Provinces Hindi Divisions. i\on-Aluhaui- 
madari) : Jiut it sometinies used to be discussed after the 3lst Alarch also. 
As an old Member of the Central Legislature, my nitmorv leminds me 
that once the Linaiice Bill was discussed probably in the first week of 

April. 

The Honourable Sir Janies Origg: But that is not a vciy desirable pre¬ 
cedent. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahimi At anv latc* if the 
Leaders of the different Groups will be good enough to see me tomori*ow 
in my loorn at lO-BO, we may be able to arrive at some de^dsiun 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But, at the same time, we should be told what 
arc the reasons why th^- debate cannot be continued (ui tb(‘ 1:1 si March. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: If the Honourable Member pro¬ 
ceeds in that way, there is no good reason wliy the House should not sit 
on Friday. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Weduesdav, 
the 13th March, 1935. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Wefhiesday^ ISth yfaich^ 1935. 


The Assembly met m the Assemble Chamber of the Council House a1 
FJevon of the Clock. Mr President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim) ir 
the Chair. 


Mr. President (The Hono\u*ablo Sir Abdur Kahim): As regard? 
questions, the Chair announced yesterday that, if the House wanted, the 
Chair would dispense with questions today and tomorrow. Ts that the 
desire of the House? 


Honourable Members: Yes. 


STATEMENT T^AID ON THE TABLE. 

Cases in whioit the liOWEST Tfadees ttwf not been \rrEPTED by the 

TTiOtH CoMMISSrONEFJ FOB FnDIV IV PFRrilXSrVrT StOBE^ fob the CrOVEBN- 
mknt of Txnix 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) 
Sir, T lay on the table a statement, furnished by the High Commissionei 
for India, showing all cases in which the lowest tenders htCve not beei 
accepted bv him in purchasing stores for the Government of India, during 
Ihe half year ending the 81st December, 1934. 


{ 3869 ) 


A 
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High Commission- 
India Store 

Abstract of oases in which tenders for Stores demanded by the Central 
of the goods demanded, were accepted on the grounds of superior 

inspection, quicker 

HALF YEAR ENDING 


I 1 Amount 

Stores ordered* j Contract Number. | Name of t'ontractor. I of 

; I Contract. 


Part A.— Cases in which lower foreign tenders, including British tenders for 

ten 


Zinc ingot 1 ton 


£ s. d. 


K. 1658/3062/12-11..34 


The British Metal 16 10 0 

Corporation Ltd. ! (From London 
stock, Rhode. 
Sian origin). 


Part B.— Cases in which the discrimincUion^ 


Hamamelis folia 90 lbs. 

R. 1554/2935/26-10.34. 

i 

! 

Stafford Allen <fe Sons, 

21 0 0 

and 

Ltd. 

(British). 

Lobelia, B. P. 300 lbs. 


1 

i 


Part C.— Cases in which the discrimincUion 


Nil 

Part D.— Cases in which lower British tenders^ 


Nil 
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BBFOK India. 
Department 


Government, other than the lowest complying with the technical description 
quality, superior trustworthiness of the firm tendering, greater facility of 
delivery etc. 

31st December 1934. 


Lowest ternler 
not 

accepted. 


Reason for yrceptance. 


foreign made goods, have been set aside wholly or partially in favour of British 
ders. 


1,*{ 0 0 ' 'I’lio tender accepted vas the most favouroble bearing m mind 

(Belgian). | the superior quality of the zinc offered and the higher cost of 
inspec tion abroad. 


is between British firms only. 


IS 2 6 Tlio .superior quality offered by the accepted tenderer represented 

(British). more than the difference in the price. 


is between foreign firms only. 

Nil. 

have been set aside in favour of foreign tenders. 
Nil. 


a3 



ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE CENTRAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Comerce and Rail¬ 
ways): Sir I move: 

“That this As:^nibb do pio(eetl to elect in such manner, as may be approved by 
the llonoiiralile the President, six non-otiicial Members from the Assembly who shall 
be lequired to ser\e on the Central Advisoiy Connnl fur Railways.” 

Mr. President (The Honournblc Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“'hhat thib Asbemnly do pi-oeeed to elect m such manner, as may be approved by 
the Honourable tb(* f’lesident, six iKunofficial Member*? from the Assembly who shall 
be leipnred to teer\e on the Central Advisory Council for Railways.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions; Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I do not stand to make any criticism today; but I 
would just like to make a few suggestions about the working of the Rail¬ 
way Advisory Council. This Committee did not publish any proceedings 
till the year 1929: from this year it began to publish its report. In the 
year 1932, the Council had no meeting, and, in 1933, it had only one 
meeting when they discussed the catering arrangements: last year, it held 
three meetings. This Council is the most important of the committees in 
connection with railways, and T would very much like that the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Railways may consider three suggestions which 
I make today. The first is that this Council is not authorised to pass any 
resolution. Members can sit down and express their opinions, but they 
cannot pass any resolution for the guidance of the railway authorities. I 
would like, therefore, to suggest that this Council should be allowed to 
pass resolutions. Of course, the value of those resolutions will only be 
advisory, they will not be operative, but it is desirable that the railway 
authorities should know the views of the Advisory Committee: they should 
not only be satisfied witb tbo views of individual members, but of the 
(Committee as a whole. My first suggestion, therefore, is that this Council, 
which is not now authorised to pass resolutions, should in future at least 
be authorised to pass resolutions which will, of course, be of an advisory 
character. 

My second suggestion is that the meetings of this Council should be 
held oftener: one or two meetings in a year are not sufficient if the Council 
is to be of any help to the railway authorities. 

My next suggestion is this: during the course of our discussions on the 
occasion of the budget and in questions and answers and resolutions, we 
make a number of suggestions about the improvements in railways. It 
should be the duty of this Advisory Council to take stock of all our sug¬ 
gestions and to frame certain recommendations which should be in the 
form of resolutions; and from the report of this Committee we will know 
that something definite is being done. This is my third suggestion for 
the consideration of the Honourable Member for Railways. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Mr. President, may I say 
a few words ? T am glad that my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
has made some suggestions for improving the work of the Central Advisory 
Council. The railway budget is as large as our general budget, and that 
fact alone should convince the Members of this Legislature that we should 
give sufficient importance to the work of controlling our railways on behalf 
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of the people of this country. The machinery for legislative control of 
the Indian railways consists, in the first place, of the general discussions 
and the passing of the railway budget in the Legislature. Secondly, there 
is the Standing Finance Committee and the Public Accounts Committee 
which give some attention to the railway finance; but the Legislative 
Assembly has not got sufficient time to go into the details of the railway 
administration. The Public Accounts Committee and the Standing 
Finance Committee naturally pay attention to the financial aspect of the 
railway administration; but, besides tlie financial aspect, there are several 
other questions of policy whicli must be closely watched on behalf of the 
Legislature. 1 feel that that work can be done only by the Central 
Advisory Council. 

Looking at the report of the Central Advisory Council, it is satisfactory 
to know that on the whole the w'ork of the Council is showing some 
improvement, and I hope that if the Government of India and the mem¬ 
bers of the Advisory Council will give sufficient attention, that work can 
be improved still further. My impression is that the Central Advisory 
Council, instead of reviewing the whole administration and the pohey 
underlying that administration, and making suggestions for improvement 
all round, merely takes up stray questions for consideration: and, w'hile 
some of these questions may be important, on the wLole the committee 
does not take the whole aspect of the administration into consideration. 

I would like the Central Advisory Council to take a review of the whole 
of the railway administration in its different aspects. I would like the 
Advisory Council every year to consider projects of new construction. The 
Finance Committee and the Public Accounts Committee examine the 
financial aspect of new construction; but, besides the financial aspect, 
there are other questions of policy, and I would like the Council to consider 
that question too. Then there is the question of rates and fares; and 
there is the question of tlio staff, it is true that the representation of 
minorities in the railway services was considered by the Central Advisory 
Council; but I do not know why the Central Advisory Council should not 
discuss the question of the conditions of service for the employees. Then, 
there is the question of stores purchase, the question of the manufacture of 
locomotives and such other questions in which the Legislature is interested. 
I would, therefore, like the Central Advisory Council to take into review^ 
the whole of the Railway Administration, and I suppoil) the suggestion of 
my friend, l)r. Zuiuddiu Ahmad, that the Central Advisory Council should 
pass resolutions. I do not know why my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
should have said that the Central Advisory Council is not allowed to pass 
resolutions .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: That is a fact. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I don’t know why this Council is not allowed to pass 
resolutions. I don’t know who can prevent the Central Advisory Council 
from passing a resolution if it insists on doing so. The Honourable the 
Commerce Member may not approve of it, but still, if a Council meets, 
I do not know who can prevent it from passing any resolutions. I would, 
therefore, like the Members of the Legislature, who are on the Central 
Advisory Council, to exercise their right. If, after all, the Honourable 
Member in charge does not agree to the passing of resolutions, well, he 
may not call a meeting; but we can ourselves call a meeting and pass a 
resolution .... 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I point out that I did want to exercise this 
right, but I was told that this was outside the scope of that Advisory 
('ouncil. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I cannot understand how anybody can prevent the 
Central Advisory Council meeting and passing a resolution. 1, therefore, 
hope that the members of the Central Advisory Council will insist on their 
right of passing resolutions. Not only that, but I would suggest to the 
Governmenti of India nob to put obstacles in their doing by saying that it 
is not right to pass a resolution. Take, for instance, the question of . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Chair thought 
(he Honourable Member wanted to make only a few suggestions. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My suggestion is that the work of the Central 
Advisory Council should be regularised. 1 would go furiher than what my 
friend, J)r Ziauddin Ahmad, suggested. He said that the (>ouncil should 
pass resolutions, but T would suggest that, in addition to passing resolu¬ 
tions, the Central Advisory Council should prepare a report, approve of 
the report and sign it, as the Public Accounts Committee does, and J don’t 
know why this should not bo done. It is in that way. Sir, that Members 
of the Central Legislature, some of whom will be members of the Central 
Advisory Council, will be responsible to the Legislature. IIow are the 
Memlx'rs of the Legislature to know what their representatives did on the 
Central Advisory Council unless there is a report signed by them. I hope. 
Sir, my suggestions will bo taken into consideration by Government. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga (Guntur cum Nellore Non-Muhammadan Bural) * 
Sir, I wish to make a few suggestions for the consideration of Government 
in connection with this matter 1 have gone through all the Reports of 
the Local Advisory Committees as widl as the Report of the Central Ad¬ 
visory (kjuiiciJ, and J find that the Central Advisoiy Council has not been 
given an opportunity to review the reports of the Loi'al Advisory Committees 
with a view to taking advantage of the recommendations made by the Lo<ial 
Advisory Committees. As a matter of fact, tliere was one very useful 
suggestion made by one of the Local Advisory Committees that a particular 
kind of carriage was found to be extremely useful and convenient for third 
<'lass passengers, and yet no notice of it was taken b\ the Central Advisory 
Council, and when 1 drew the attention of the Government by means of 
a question, T put the other day in regard to this suggestion, the answer I 
was given was that the defference between the eost of manufacture of the 
present third class carriage and that of the new type ot third class carriage 
wyas n(‘gligil)le, and that the onl\ rcasfai why the Government of India 
wished to keep the present t\pe of carriage was that it accommodated 
three more persons in each carriage, and so on. If only all the facts had 
been placed before \hv Ciuitral Advisory Council, it would have seen it fit 
to recommend to the Govc'rnment of India that this no\r t;s po of cairiage 
should be adopted all over India on all the railways. 

Secondly, Sir, there is the (piestion of freights and rati's. One of the 
members of the Centra] Advisory Council at its last meeting did raise the 
question of freights on agricultural products, but no special mention was 
made by any particular member about tlie various grievances of agri¬ 
culturists, nor did the Chairman take the trouble to affoiv] the members 
the necessary information. 
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Thirdly, Sir, there is the question of third class passengers. Most 
members of the Central Advisory Council seem to be more interested in 
the amenities that ought to be provided by the Government of India and 
the railways for second class, intermediate class and first class passengers 
than for third class passengers. But some of us did raise the question of 
the grievances of third class passengers, but no serious attention was paid 
either by tlie Chairman or by the Council as a whole. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the Railway Passengers’ Association. 
The other day, in answer to my question, my friend*, Mr. Rau, suggested, 
that thest; railway passengers’ assoemtions need not .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)- Is the Honour¬ 
able Member trying to give instructions to the Council that has not yet 
been formed? 

Prol. N. O. Ranga: I am making suggestions, Sir. It was suggested 
that these railway passengers' associations need not be given any parti¬ 
cular opportunity to directly approach the railw'ay officers, but they 
should be told to try and approach the local advisory committees, and so 
on. Therefore, T suggest—1 do not know whether 1 shall be in order to 
make aii\ suggestions to local advisory committees 

Some Honourable Members: No. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga- In til at case, T suggest that the railway passengers’ 
associations should be told to make their representations to the Central 
Advisory Council, ‘o that this body may go into those grievances jand 
maKe the lU'eessary suggestion to the GovernuKoP of India T also 
endorse the suggestion made by my friend, Mr Jo'^hi, that the Centra! 
Advisory t^ouneil should he authorised to pass resolutions fn^rn time to 
time upon all questions that come up befoi’e them. 

TIk'II, Siv, it \\as stated that the Central Advisor\ Council met only 
once. There was a gnevance made hy Mr. Joshi that ^he Council did 
not meet at a)] during last ;vear's budget, and, as a result of it, it met 
only last yeai and ^^as also onlx once . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That- is an incorrect siatement. 
’the Couni'il met twice. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga- T am sorry. Sir. We have received so far only 
an account of one meeting of the Central Advisory Council, and naturally 
I made that mistake that it met only once. But 1 would suggest for 
the consideration of the Government that it should meet at least once in 
every quarter, so that the grievances of third class passengers and agri¬ 
culturists and all others eould he ventilated and considered better 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I do not propose to waste 
the time of tlie House in replying at any great length I must repu¬ 
diate the suggestion that the Central Advisory Council has not met suffi¬ 
ciently often and it has not been sufficiently interested in its work. My 
recollection of the last occasion is, we had a wffiole day meeting begin¬ 
ning at 11 and concluding at 5 in the evening. T offered to continue 
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the discussions the next day, nnd it was only at the request of Hon¬ 
ourable Members themselves that we did not continue for another whole 
day. 

I can give iny friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, the assurance that I will 

look into the suggestions which he has made. 

As regards the other two gentlemen, they have embarked upon a 

volume of suggestions to the Advisory Council as to how it shoiild con¬ 

duct its work, and 1* have no doubt that the members of the Council, 
when they are elected, will consider the gratuitous suggest ions made by 
these two gentlemen as lo how they should conduct themselves on the 
Central Advisory Council* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

“That this Assemhly do prutjeed to elect in such manner, as may be approved by 
the Honourable the President, six non-official Members from the Assembly who shall 
be required to on ihe Central Advisory Council for Kailways.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

ELKCTION OF TFIF ACCOUNTS (^DMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Moniber): Sir, T beg to 
move: 

“That the non-official Members of the Assembly do proceed to elect, in the 
manner required under rule 51 of the Indian Legislative Rules, eight members to be 
members of the Committee on Public Accounts.’* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

“That the non-official Members of the Assembly do proceed to elect^^ in the 
manner required under rule 51 of the Indian Legislative Rules, eight members to be 
members of the Committee on Public Accounts ” 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING COMMUITEE ON ROADS. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for ludustries and 
Labour): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, in such method as may be approved 
by the Honourable the President, of six members to serve on the Standing Committee 
for Roads which will be constituted to advise the Governor General in Council in the 
administration of the Road Account during the financial year 1935-36.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, in such method as may bo approved 
by the Honourable the President, of six members to serve on the Standing Committee 
for Roads which will be constituted to advise the Governor General in Council in the 
administration of the Road Account during the financial year 1935-36 ” 


The motion was adopted. 



ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO SIT ON THE IMPERIAL 
COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND ITS GOV¬ 
ERNING BODY. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secrctuiy, Depuituieiit of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That this Asseiribly do proceed to elect, in such iiu nner as the Honourable the 
President may direct, two members to sit on the Imperial C<iuncil of Agricultural 
Kesearch and its Governing Body.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable 8ir Abdur Raliioi;. The question is 

“That this As ombly do firoceed to in such manner as the Honourahle the 

President may direct, two members to sit on the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Kesearcli and its Governing Body.” 

I'lie motion was adopted 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair has to 
inform Honourable Members that for the purpose of election of Members 
to the Central Advisory Coimcil for Railways, the ih'^mmittee on Public 
Accounts, the Standing Committee tor Roads, 1935-36, and the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research and its Governing Body, the Notice 
Office will be open to receive nominations for all the Committees upto 12 
Noon on Friday, the 15th Mnreli. 1935, and that the elections, if neces- 


sa? 7 , will be lield on the following dates, namolv 

li Contral Ad\isory Connoil for Railways , . 2l-n-.'I5 

2. (‘oniiiiiiteo on Ibiblir Account- ..... 23 - 3-30 

3. Standing Coinmittce tor Bonds, 1935-31) , . . 21-3-35 

4. Imperial Council of Agncultinal Be-eaicb and it', Go\ern- 

ing Bodv ......... 22-3-;:5 


The elections to the Committees which will bo conducted in accord¬ 
ance with the principle of proportional representation bv means of the 
single transferable vote will, as usual, be held in the Secretary's Room 
from 10-30 a.m. to 1 p.m. on each day appointed for the pui'pose. 


THP] INDIAN TARIFF (AMF.XD^IENT) BILL 

The Hoilourftbls Sir Jossph Bhore (Member foi' Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1934, for certain purposes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim); The question is: 

“That leave be grouted to inh'oduco o Bill to onicnd the Indian Tariff Act, 1934, 
for certain purposes.” 

The motion was adopted 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir. I introduce the Bill. 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Knuincd ^tlemhei) Sit-. I bcj? to 

DlOVt' • 

‘ rJiat ilie Bill to fix llit* on s,»lt maiiuiartuivil in, or imported by land into, 

eerlain paits ot British India, to vary certain duties levialilo under tlie Indian Taritt’ 
Act, 1934, to fix rnaviinuni rates of postaj'e und^‘r the Indian Bost Ofliee Act, 1898, to 
fix rate^ of ineoine-la\ and Miper-tax, and to vai\ the excise duty on silver leviable 
undei the Siher (Kxci.se diitv) Act, 1930. be taKei. into consideration.” 

I 

Sir, in niaking this motion, I jnojiose to deal with two vei) iniport- 
.ic i-r io. cci m l^ljcjiil liiadcj by JjC'atlcrs of the Opposition, 

r'licj first uce'UU(,)cl in tiio speech on wliai 1 ni.iv c )m[)en(lionsly call re¬ 
pression, iriadc l)\ m\ Honourable friend, Mr BhuJabhai Oesai. With 
all Ins Illimitable vkill m thiownig dn.st into tin' I'jes of jurMuen, a 
<l('vi(*e in winch In* is not only a past lint a prc'senf niastei' (liaiigbter), 
he gave a soiiu'what inalicioiis analysis of the Centrai Ihulgel in terms 
which I may perhaps paraphrase soineuhaj fret'ly ,is follows, 15 erores 
for an alien army of oceupation, X erores for polii’e and othc'r agents of 
j'epression, Y erores for the bloated salaries of parasitic civil servants, Z 
c'rores tor pcmsion.s of ictirc'd parasite's of this class, and oiu* crore for the 
welfare of the eoniitrv' AIv Honourable frii'nd will hn'givf' hk' if 1 say that 
he reminds hk' of a rc'iiiark wliieh was once made of a vt'iw tanious, but 
slightly unorthodox riianec'llor of the KxeheqiU'r, to tli(‘ 01^1 et that lie used 
figures as if they were adjectives, but 1 would like, in tliis ease, to sub¬ 
stitute for the wold “acljc'etivc's" llie word “('pithets ” (lauigliter.) The 
Leader of the Opposition, or perhaps I might call him the Counsel for the 
Prosecution, knows perfectlv w^ell that under the present constitution 

there is a clear demareatioii of fiinetions between the (’entre and the pro¬ 
vinces, and that under this demarcation, broadly speaking, the Centre is 
responsible for defence and finance, wdiile the provinces an' responsible 
for, what 1 mav ('all, the h(*neticenl or welfare ictivities ed the Gov¬ 
ernment No malysis of expenditure is legitimate, which does not take 
into account the budgets of the ])rovinces and the C'entre togi'ther Now 
v^ir, L have had a rough analysis of th(‘ expenditiu’e the Centre and the 
provinces (ogctlier mach^ for tlu' \ear H)8B-84, and is far as I can make 
out. th(‘ ariionni of heiic'hi'cnl <'X(>enditnre is apjiroxiinately ecpial to the 
amount o( of the' dc'fc'm-o budget, nanu'lv. betwei'ii 40 and 50 erores of 
rupees a \e,ir. So, it is a httle grotc'Sipie to sucgi'st tint tlu' care of the 
Goveimnc'ut lor tlic direct improvement of tiu' lot of Indians is onlv mea¬ 
sured l)v th(' one (‘Pore which has in this xear’s (h'litral hiidget been 

allocated for 1 ural developirumt 5'on may argue, if ,011 like, that a com¬ 
paratively high proportion of national expendituri' goes on defence against 
external aggre'-sion and ]wes(a vation of intc'nial ordc'r hut, 7 tliink, he 
w'onld he a rasli man wdio would deny that self-pres('rvation is not Man’s 
first ]<aw and I j>ersonallv do not believe that in the ])rf'sent circumstances 
of this countr\ mid of the w'orld that the amount- spi'iit in India 
on this oliieot are eapahh* of very large reduction In any case, in 

countries \\dieie tliere is great ineoiialitv of wealth and w'hcre large num¬ 
bers of people are very poor, and where, in consequence, there are compa¬ 
ratively low limits to the taxable capacity of the couutrv —-in countries 
like that T think it is axiomatic that the cost, of self-prt'sorvaticm is bound 
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to appear high in proportion to the rest of the bndge't- The real remedy 
for this, J submit, is not to neglect to provide against dangers of external 
invasion or internal disorder, iii other words, to prewide for what I call 
self-preservation,—the remedy is not, 1 say, to neglect to provide for self- 
preservation, blit that the wealth of the country should be increased, 
which besides being a good thing in itself, lias also a snowball effect in 
that it would increase tlio yield of existing taxes vvithout increasing the 
burden and so would increase the capacity of the G()vtrnment to set 
aside more and more expenditure of the kind which adds tr) the welfare 
and wealth of the country. The question is, how is this te be done? And 
liere T come lo my Honourable friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant s 
speech. His proposal, or rather his apocalyptic dream—dream is his own 
word. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Rohilkund and Kiimaon Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): You accept it as a dream. You said: '‘I am 
not going into the dream land 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: ... is that Gove rnment 
should borrow lOt) ororos evevv year and s])tMid them on jiromoting the 
welfare of the poor and the reconstruction of India. 

Pandit (Jovind Ballabh Pant: 1 meant to say that Government should 
begin immediately with a loan of one hundred crores. It may be neces¬ 
sary to carry on eviaw yi'ar for some time, but not necessarily 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: 1 have looked u]> the acdnal text of 
liis speech. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I have no objection. You may begin like 
that. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg; i imgbt leh r lo it 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I stand corrected and accept that position. 
You ])roc(‘ed on 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The Hononvabh' Member said, “that 
it will be iicci^ssary lo float a loan of 100 crores a year in order to rebuild 
the economic life of tins country”. In other \\ords, he hankers after, or 
jjerbaps I should sa\, driams of applying to India President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal. Now, why do I say that the Pandit’s plan is to all intents and 
purposes the same as President Roosevelt’s New Deal. 1 take it that) there 
are three (l(‘finite features of (be New Deal and that tliesi' are first devalua¬ 
tion of the eunvne> , s(‘condl> an enormous eixaitioii of i*redit and thirdly 
i\ limitless pi'ograinna* ot jMjblic e.xpenditiire onl of bon*owed money. \o\\, 
wb(*ther my Honourable fiieiid likes it or not, there is no doubt that in 
India a vast progi'amme of bonowiiig is impossible without a vast manu¬ 
facture of credit and that a large intlatiou of credit inevitably involves the 
devaluation or at any rate the de])reciation of the, rupee. Of course one of 
the main objects of tlie New Dt‘al is to secure a rise in prices, and ] suppose 
that one of the theories underlying it is that you first make everybody 
happy by I'aising prices all round—though that easy assumption that every¬ 
body will be better off if onl}^ you can raise prices sufficiently high seems 
to me to be a little open to doubt at the threshold—you first try to make 
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people liappv l)y raising prices all roniid, and then the very raising of 
pri(*es will oip itself lower the burden of the enormous debt that you have 
incurred in laising prices. That T take to be one of the underlying theories 
of the New Deal. Of course if the Deal is to work properly it should ensure 
that the intlaiion produces a rise in prices which at least corresponds to 
the amount of the devdluatiou, but is this the corse? The United States 
has had slightly more than 40 per cent, devaluation. The new parity is 
59*06 per cent, of the old ])arity but the rise in the general price index has 
been much less than this in spite of the fact that more and more special 
measures to accelerate the rise in prices have had to be undertaken. The 
United Kingdom has had a devaluation which is also in the neighbourhood 
of 40 p(‘r ctMit sliglitiy inorc than dO per cent, and there, as far as I can 
rcmemb(*r, ihe iise in ])rices has been in the neighbourhood of ten per cent. 
India, nt (‘oinst'. has had the same devaluation as sterling, that is slightly 
more than 40 ])er cent and in India, as far as I read the figures, the general 
price le\(‘l has not ii^en at all but tlui price level of agricultural j)roducls 
on the other hand has had a disastrous fall. That means that the two 
C()ns(itiu‘nts of the Indian price index, manufactured goods and agricultural 
prices, show, in the case of manufactured goods, a rise, and, in the cirse 
of agricultmal pi’oducts, a fall, the net result being on balance no general 
rise in the price index Now, Sir, I think it will be generally agreed that 
a process of intlation caimot. by itself create new wealth As Mr. Bernard 
Sliaw said in the boidv which Mr Desai (pioted the other day. “The Intelli¬ 
gent Woman’s Guide to Socialism’*, you cannot make a country rich by 
calling a ptamy ts\o jit-ncc 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division. Non-iMuhammadan 
lUiral): No You can by giving a S(‘cond ])enny 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: intlation can at the best efiect u 
purely internal transfer of wealth—L say at the best. At the worst, it 
can he v/ors(‘ th.iii this, it cun involve a net loss of wealth, and this, 
I think, IS the case with the debtor country where the rise in internal prices 
is less than the fall in the c.xternal value of the currency and I girve 
examph'S ]ust now to ]))ove that practically invariably the internal rise in 
pric(‘S is les.s than the amount of depreciation required to produce that 
rise. Now, India must show a loss, being certainly a debtor country, when 
that takes place India is quite clearly a debtor country and 1 ask Ilonour- 
able Memb(us to note that this is only one of the respects in which the 
circumstances ol Tiidia are widely different from those of the United States, 
so that oven it Ww. prospects of success in the United States were much 
clearer than they ar(‘ m faet success could by no means be assured in 
India. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga (Guntur cum Nellore • Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
What about Karniue Protection Works*’ 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I will come on to that. In fact [ 
have already anticipated that interjection. It can in any case be said 
with confidence that the inflation plus devaluation part of the New Deal 
would result in nothing hut loss for a country like India and the question 
now is whether the enormous expansion of public expenditure which is 
another essential feature of the New Deal can counteract or even reverse 
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this loss. Clearly the public expenditure can only result in a gain if it is 
devoted to projects which will increase the productivity of the country and 
show a definite prospect of an adequate return in the more or less im¬ 
mediate future* If it does not, obviously, every increase of borrowing will 
increase the rate of interest demanded by the lenders and plainly too the 
budget deficit will go on increasing. Clearly then more and more borrow¬ 
ing will be necessary and finally and inexorably we move on to the stage 
when lenders ai-e unwilling to lend at any price. At this stage we resort 
to the printing press and so become inextricably involved in the process 
which took place in Germany and Austria in 1923, the impoverishing effects 
of which it will bo quite idle to deny and which are clear for everybody to 
behold. So T come back to the assertion I made just now that if the New 
Deal is to succeed the money borrowed must be s])ent on projects which 
are going to show a more or less immediate return. Now, does anybody 
seriously suppose that there are in India at the present moment projects 
to the value of 100 crores a year, which could be confidently expected to be 
immediately remunerative ? Let us first look at agriculture. Here, w'o 
have in a large part of the world a real over-production combined with an 
increasing unwillingness on the part of countries to accept agricultural pro¬ 
jects and a desire to make themselves agriculturally self-supporting the 
instruments of this being higher tariffs, quotas and restrictions of all kinds. 
Clearly, therefore, no scheme for a large scale increase in agricultural pro¬ 
duction is likely to be remunerative in the near future and so we cannot 
expect any large part of our 100 crores is going to be utilised in ambitious 
agricultural schemes. I do not of course say that nothing should be done 
for the villager. The setting aside of a crore of rupees for grants to the 
Provinces is sufiicient ])roof that I do not hold tliis view but wliat I do 
say is that whatever is done for the rural population at present must be 
done without any expectation of an immediate money return, and, there¬ 
fore, must be done within the limits of the budgetary resources of the 
Centre and the Provinces taken together. And so I am afraid that we 
must, in the miriii, concern ourselves with small schemes in individual 
villages, and not with expensive and wasteful eye-wash. (Laughter.) 

Now, what about industries ? Here, again, wo have got to deal with 
the general desire of the world for national self-sufficiency, and I arm afraid 
that this means that any schemes we have got to consider in the industrial 
part of the field must almost entirely be schemes which relate solely to 
production for the domestic market. Now in this sphere, I should have 
thought that, in the circumstarnces of India today, it was fairly safe to 
start with the assumption that schemes wffiich are pretty certain to pay 
can get all the capital they want, even now, without any intervention on 
the part of Government, and, at the risk of being accused of being a disciple 
of the dodo, I say that, if private enterprise can do a thing, it is wrong for 
Government to do it, because, when producers are not risking their own 
money, their efficiency, their enterprise and their energy is bound to suffer. 
If, then, undertakings which are likely to pay without any intervention of 
the Government can get all the capital they want already, then the sphere 
of Government in utilising these one hundred crores a year of borrowed 
money is confined to industries which cannot stand on their own feet within 
any foreseeable time; and, that being so, the whole justification for the 
New Deal disappears. There is no gain from the expenditure to counteract 
the net loss from the deflation, and let me ardd here, by way of digression, 
that in India, I feel absolutely sure, it is the cultivator who will suffer a 
disproportionate part of the loss. I feel sure, in India, inflation will raise the 
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prices of imported mamifaetnved articles to a greater extent than it will 
raise tliose of agricultural produce; and I feel equally sure that tlie benefit 
of such rise of prices as does occur in tlie case of agricultural produce will 
be largely absorl)ed hy the middleman. 

An Honourable Member: What about rural indehtc'dness 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg; And so the unfortunate cultivator will 
pay much more for \\hat he buys and get little if any more for what he 
sells, and his last state nill he much more desperate than his first. So we 
reach the conclusion (hat the Pandit’s dream is not likely to increase the 
wealth of India, hut is much more likely to land this country into still 
further distress and ))overt;\. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Tt niil not he to the advantage of England. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I am talking about the interests of 
India. (Interruptions.) 

Mr. President (The Flonourahle Sir Ahdur Tlahim). Order, order. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: My friend, Pandit Oovind Bailable 
Pant, is entitled to ask me, in return: “Mhat is ^onr ])lan?” 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Will >ou accept m\ plan ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: \o, I have rejected your plan T said* 
‘‘you are entitled to aslc me, what my plan is’h That is a perfectly fair 
(Question, and I (confess freely that it is not possible to give a very S]jecta‘ 
cular answer to it. My answer is, first—and here, 1 have no donbt that 
I shall excite the derision of all economic planners—my answer is, first, 
that we should pi*av for a disposition in the world to return to the doctrine 
of chea])ness and free exchange and the abandonment of what. Tjord Hugh 
('ecil once called “the accused doctrine of scarcity”. But this is a case 
where unilateral action is not of much use. I would in this connection ask 
tlie Honourable Pandit to retlect. on tlie words of Mi’ Wailose, the Secretary 
for Agriculture' m the United States. He said, in a very I'emarkahh' 
pam])hlet that, unh'ss tlie. United States are prepared to accept 500 million 
dollars moi’e of imports from foreign countries, it wall he inevitably neces¬ 
sary to plougli iij), to abandon the cultivation of 25 million acres of good, 
cultivable land. And I would like to say one word more to those who say 
that la'iHiscz f(urc is as dead as the dodo, 1 commend to them a study of what 
has happened in Australia. Such recovery as Australia has had has been 
almost entirely due to tlu* single commodity, wool, and that is the one 
commodity with which there has been absolutely no attempt to interfere 
in any way. AIv second answa*)* is that w*e must do whal we can in 
innumerable small w’avs to impi’ove the conditions and inci*ease the efficiency 
of producers, ]airticularly our jirimarv producers. The fii^t part of my 
answ^er is not likely to be very immediately effective. With the second, a 
start can he made at once, or, rather, the (tovernment of India can make 
a start—the iiroviuces have been doing a great deal in this line ever since, 
the Montague-Clielmsfoi-d reforms came into being—and that is why the 
Govermnent of India have this year set aside a crore from the surplus for 
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the purpose of (‘conoinie \\o]*k in I Ik* villages. Tliis is a beginning, and 
I hope it is only a beginning, but it is an earnest of what I believe is the 
only way at present to deal with India’s i)roblein, and that is not to try 
large, grandiose schemes wiiich, if they fail, will land India in incurable 
bankrvi})tcy and make the peo])le’H condition mucli worse than before, and 
which are far more likely to fail than not, in my view certain lo fail. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: In the same way, w^e are starting from individual 
villages and working out our programme. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, 1 have tliought it well to deal 
with the two important points wliich have been raised in earlier speeches 
by way of introduction to this motion. 1 have no doubt that a great many^ 
other points will be rais(*d during the course of the debate, but to these I 
shall have an opportunity of replying, in winding up. For the moment, 
Sir, I have nothing more to say and I b(‘g to move. (Loud and Prolonged 
Cheers.) 

Mr. President (Tin* Honouiabh* Sir Abdur Ixalum): ^lotion moved: 

‘‘That tlio mil t<j fix tlie dut\ on salt niannfactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary ceitani duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 19M, to fix maxuniini iate.s of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, to 
fix latcs of incoine-tvix and super-tax, and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable 
under the Silver (Excise Dutv) Ad. 1930, he taken into consideration.’* 

The ('hair finds that notice has boon given of on amendment to the effect 
that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The first motion is in the 
name of Pandit Nilakantha Das, and there is a motion to a similar effect 
in the names of a number of other gentlemen. The Chair wishes to know 
whoth(‘r Pandit Nilakantha Das wishes to move his amendment. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Kou-Muhammadan): No, Sir 
T arn not moving it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Does any other gentle¬ 
man wish to move that motion? (Po/cts: ‘'No, no."') The House will 
now go on with the motion for consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: Sir, T listened to the spe'ech of tin* 
Honourable the Finance Member today as T did during tlie last five or 
six days with close attentiou. I hope I wdll have time to deal with the 
various points he has raised in his speeches. Sir, I w’'as struck by the 
ease and the grace of the pose ol the Honourable the Finance Member 
He ever looks as fresh as the rose in his button hole. It w^as a mystery 
to me as to how a man involved in figures having to face all this criticism 
and carry on with him the load of millions of rupees on the onq hand, 
and of millions of impoverished starving people on the other, could be 
so perennially gay. I w^as really perplexed But his speech the other day 
gave me the answer and I would have almost shouted eureka. I found 
that he is not oppressed by any economic theories, doctrines or canons. 
He asserted with some emphasis that, as a rule, five economists hold six 
opinions and in this country as many as sixty. In fact, I could ncA 
easily understand how five could be converted into six; but I was re¬ 
minded of the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee, and 1 
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found the Honourable Sir James Grigg lUTayed with other economists 
such as Sir Satya Charan Miikherjee. Seth Bhag Chand Soni, Captain 
'tial Chand and Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan have often made the 
six there against us of the elected five and thus I came to understand how 
five could be equal to six. He was in fine company. Even that was not 
enough. 1 think, Sir, that even Sir dames Grigg could after all have 
tw'O opinions, onq in England and the ether in India. (Hear, hear.) In 
England, the export of gold is prohibited. Planning is almost the order 
of the day 

An Honourable Member: No, no. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant; I will show it. Please have a little 
])atienco Here ho shrinks from both as one would from the serpent or 
the scorpion and he would like to encourage the export of gold and put 
liis foot on any ide<a of planning. Or, I think Sir Tames Grigg could 
have two opinions, one as a private non-official gentleman and the otht'r 
;is ]\I'-mber imported from England, .... 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Free of duty. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: . . for administering the affairs of 
this country, in a different < conomit? held for (he benefit of the coiinirv 
to which he owes allegiance above and in priority to everything else. So, 
if the Honourable the Finance Momh(U’ hold two opinions, added to the 
other four, the toial would he six. None need disp\ite its arithmetic. 
Blit, Sir, T was further perplexed when he fold us that in this country, 
m particular five economists iiad as man} us sixty opinions. That was a 
still more difficult conundrum and a baffling puzzle to solve. I did not 
luckily find it very difficult when T got the. light. The Honourable Sir 
James Grigg now looks with disdain, if not with contempt on the breed 
and tribe of economists. They pe(')plo deserving of no consideration, 
of no weight, and I am not surprised at it. He would not accept Sir 
George Schuster. Ho would not acce])t what Boberteon or Bowley said. 
He would not accept what even Sir Arthur Salter has said. He has, in 
fact, as T read in a pa])er this mornimr, thrown all their reports into the 
drain. That is the import of his speech. I had read in my school days 
that certain class of people after climbing the steps turned their backs 
on them, but I notice there are others—more enterprising and thorough 
and daring adventiirers~-who not onlv turned their back on the ladder, 
but also gave it a kick with a view to breaking it to pieces. The Honour¬ 
able Sir James Grigg had his day of economies, he had his field day, and 
now he is prepared to trample u])on it. He will have nothing more of 
it. He will have no use of it-. Why ^rastc time Economies might have 
had its day wffen he was sitting by the desk for so many years in England 
But when he has come to this land, Ibis land of the brown and perhaps 
of the black, why should he be guided by this economic sophistry ? I can 
well understand that. But the reality is just otherwise. There is greater 
unanimity in essentials and fundiamentals of economic thought and opinion 
today than ever before. 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg: No, Sir. 
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Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Tt is easy to say, no, but it is not easy 
to demonstrate and to establish that “no*'. I am prepared to establish 
my “yes.** Sir, what is the position today? I am prepared to accept 
that some of the sophistries, as they might be called today, some of the 
old doctrines of economics stttnd exploded today. Some of the canons 
have been exploded recently, but hurdanity ie ever advancing forward in 
its dynamic course of progress, and it is but right and proper that man 
should benefit through experience, and ho should live to learn and that he 
should outgrow his old habiliments and expand just as the bark of the tree 
expands with growing stem. So. I am not surprised at the growth, at 
the expansion of human thought even in the economic sphere. But, Sir,( 
while everything else has changed, the Honourable the Finance Member 
is still rowing petty cruise to the Eobinson Crusoe island in the stagnant 
backwaters of the surging economic sea. He refuses to take note of what 
has happened since the days of Adam Smith as he would not perhaps 
of what has happened since the days of Adam and Eve. He can only 
think of laissez faire. He is still lost in latsaez faire. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Yes, what of that? 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant Do you observe laissez faire in your 
country? Please answer fclifn: Subsidies in England, how many millions? 
Protective duties in England, how many millions ? Subsidies by Eunci- 
man to shipping industry, how many millions ? Subsidies to live-stock 
industry, how^ many millions ? Bounties to wheat-growers, how many 
millions ? Bounties to beet-growors, how many millions ? Preferential 
tariffs against whom? Quotas and agreements for what purpose? Econo¬ 
mic Council, its objectico? Development Board, its purpose‘s The Board 
of Trade, its constitution? Well, Sir, I will wait for a rcplv and I will 
expect the Honourable the Finance Member to enlighten me on these 
points and tell me how far these are consistent and compatible with the 
underlying principles of laissez faire. Not only that, labour regulation, 
wages control, regulation of social amenities and social nlilities and ovorv- 
thing that matters in life? Let him talk of laissez faire \ Laissez faire I 
That broken thing, that reed which nobody can handle today except in 
pricks and bringing blood out of his own hand. Yet he is still hugging 
and clinging to that. That sounds disaster to this country. 1 feel when 
T face him that I am certainly ’ almost a revolutionary I want a change, 
and a genuine march forward, and when a man is lost in the slough and 
backwaters, I discern no liope, no expectation, no possibilitv of any 
advance from or through him. T am really disappointed and distressed. 

Now, Sir, what are the rock-bottom facts of economics today I 
would ask the Honourable the Finance Member what is the 
12 Noon, opinion of Mr. Keynes about planning. He knows, of course, 
what Eoosevelt thinks; he knows, of course, what Lloyd George's New 
Deal means; h^ knows, of course, whe,t Sir George Schuster has been 
repeatedly saying since the day,—and th^re lies the irony,—he handed 
over the reins of office here to his successor. He knows also of the 
scheme'thiit has b^en otitlihed ^y Sir Arthur Salter, and T believe he has 
reafl^lite^hook'“Eycovery^'. I believe he has also got Sir M. Visweswa- 
raiyft^ft ^book'Oti”“Teri Yeafi^* Planniil^’\ I do not know if the title of 
thw^bool^ incltlflih^ the aiiiitherria P—L—A—N—N——N—G was not too 
Lfet triei' hopei’ SitV th&t sctenliflc training of jrouth has 
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enabled him to reconcile himself to the reading of that book although it 
deals with planning. Then, has he ever read a book written by an initiate 
and not by a heterodox, Mr. Darling the celestial Indian Civil Service? 
He may not take note of what we think and what we say. After all, we 
are men h^ere. 

The Honourable Sir Jamas Origg: I have discussed the question with 
Mr. Darling. 

Pandit dovind Ballabh Pant: Then, I am sorry there is no hope for 
him and he is incorrigible. I had thought that there was still some room 
for new light and that his windows were open. But I find that no 
ximount of fresh air can warm his blood or enable it to course in his 
veins as that of a live growing organism. Then, Sir, does he know what 
Laski thinks? Does he know what Lord Allen thinks? I have his book 
with me .... 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: So have I. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: I think he knows what Lord Possfield 
desires, and I think he knows what so many others like him think today, 
I should like him ic give the name of one single man who is against plan¬ 
ning and against .... 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Yes, Professor Lionel Bobbins. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I doubt if he can be arrayed against so 
many names. Of course, he may have some weight when coupled with 
the Honourable the Finance Member, but by himself he is a solitary 
figure and cannot carry much weight. But. Sir, I recollect that I have 
digressed from his conundrum about five being equal to six and even 
sixty. The Finance Member seems to have in a way cleailv gau^^jd the 
situation. At the present time, the whole economic world holds opinions 
almost adverse to him. So, in order to make up the hallowed sixty, his 
own opinion should be given the weight of 59 as that of the rest of 
the world because of its unanimity it can count only as one; and where 
59 are arrayed against one, safety lies only in inverting the figures, so 
none need blame the Finance Member for the importance and value he 
attaches to his unique opinion. The solution may look queer and the 
method of calculation original. But as the standard of valuation differs 
according to one's pre-conceived notions, T was not surprised at the ap¬ 
praisement of the Honourable the Finance Member. 

Sir, there was another remark which the Honourable the Finance 
Member made, and that was still more interesting. He said that in this 
country economics is mixed up with politics. I do not know if it is such 
a horrible heresy. In my younger days, when I was a student, we used 
to call the science of Economics as Political Economy, and it seemed to 
me that politics had something to do with economics. But the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member thinks there is nothing in common between 
the two. It also appeared to me then, as it appears to me now, that 
the supreme object of a State is to secure and promote the economic well- 
being of the people, the material happiness of the subject, as they say,_ 
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1 do not use the term in the political sense. But he thinks politics should 
not be mixed up with economics. So far as my country is concerned, 

1 agr,ee with him; and I will congratulate him if he can extricate the 
economics of this country from the mess of politics. That will be of 
great advantage to us. After all. Sir, how has this mixture, as you 
call it, or this amalgam if you choose, of pohtics and economics worked 
in this country? Can he conceive of the pegging of the rupee to paper 
sterling on pure economic grounds? Can any country at a time like 
this, when prices are falling tremendously, when old values have gone down 
and the old order is topsy-turvy, think of fettering its own currency 
by tying it to the tail of the currency of any othej' country ? Can he 
think of it as economically conceivable ? Is there any more reason in 
economics why the rupee should be pegged on to paper sterling in pre¬ 
ference to the mark, the franc or the dollar ? And does not that enable; 
the Honourable the Finance Member and his country to dump their goods 
into this country with a prefqrential advantage today of about 40 per 
cent? And the more the sterling goes down in value, the greater the 
advantage to him. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Not at all if the rupee is pegged to 
it. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant; Cf course, as sterling goes down, the 
rupees goes down, and, at least to that extent, in other countries the 
value of the rupee falls, while the value of the currency of other countries 
is appreciated. 1 imagine there are some gentlemen here who have their 
relatives and wards m France or (rermauy. Do they not know that since 
the rupee was pegged to paper sterling, they have to remit at least 50 per 
oent. more than they used t:) previously in order to maintain their wards 
in those countrios ? Does that not satisfy him ? This is no place for 
going deeper into economic niceties, but 1 will expect the Honourable the 
Finance Member to accept the obvious. He may neglect that which is 
not equally patent, but, where a thing is obvious enough, he should have 
the magnanimity to make a concession in my favour. Sir, there then we 
stand; that is one of the results of the economics in this country being 
broad-based on politics. Then, Sir, is there any economic justification 
for raising a sterling loan at a higher rate in England while we can raise* 
the money in rupees at a low^er rate in this country ? Is that, again, 
a pure economic proposition? Has he any economic explanation for 
Government stores being purchased at higher prices in England when we 
can get them cheaper in other countrit's*^ Sir, has he ever heard of the 
gold reserves of one country being maintained in another country, hund¬ 
reds and thousands of miles away, while the former had been starving and 
had to borrow money at high rates of interests ? Has he ever heard of 
gold being prohibited in every other country except our own and the ex¬ 
port of gold being promoted here alone? Is that too a purely economic 
proposition? And, Sir, he will pardon me for saying something which is 
more direct and somewhat pointed, and I trust he will not regard it as 
more poignant. 

If this had been a free country, would he have been imported mm a 
place four thousand miles aws*y to administer the economic affairs of 35Q 
millions if it were a pure question of economics divorced from politics? 
Sir M. Visweswaraiya is an old experienced man: there are many others— 

b2 
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Coyajee, Sliah and others: and 1 think some other names might occur e\en 
to the Honourable the Finance Member. Would they not have been placed 
there in preference to him? Has he ever hoard of foreigners being given 
higher wages and higher rates of pay than the sons of tiie soil for doing 
the same kind of work? And are not the benches opposite themselves— 
fo^ whom I have great regard—^getting more than an economic pay? Are 
we not paying them too much compared to what we would have to pay to 
our own indigenous men? Has he ever heard of money being remitted, 
from one country to another in the shape of interest on securities and loans 
contracted by the Government of that country and yet being exempted 
from income-tax in the country of issue? Has he ever heard of pensions 
of Government servants being remitted from one country to another and 
yet being free from income-tax in the country which pays them? Has he 
ever heard of the salaries of men on leave being remitted from one country 
to another and yet being free from income-tax in the former? Let, him 
not glibly talk of economics and politics in the same breath in this country. 
One living in a glass case can never be too cautions and would he well- 
advised in guarding against offering needless provocation to others. For 
my part, how I wish that in our country economics were pure, unadultera¬ 
ted, and crystal-like. For, how then could we have such a bloated mili¬ 
tary budget? How could we then have such a top-heavy system? How 
could we then have the restoration of the salary cut in these circumstances? 
Economics in this country is no more and no better than a football which 
only those who hold this country under domination are privileged to kick 
and play, whether out of bounds or high up in the air, but invariably for 
their own fun and recreation. 

Yesterday, Sir, there was a discussion over the army budget, and there 
was a reply to the debate by the Honourable the Army Secretary. I was 
feeling all the time whether anybody ever looked at the question from the 
point of view of the capacity of the men who had after all to pay the bill. 
My Honourable friend today says : ** Self-preservation is the supreme law. 
Self preservation is the domineering purpose of life**. What for? For 
slavery? For being subordinate to other people? For ever to continue 
as the drawers of water, for ever to continue as the dregs in the empire? 
What for? What is the purpose of this self-preservation? And what for 
does this stage exist? Has that ever occurred to the gentlemen sitting 
opposite? I say self-preservation is no use unless there is a moral purpose 
behind and the State must be supposed to have gone down in the scale of 
civilisation if it thinks and believes that its object is fulfilled when man is 
allowed to exist, but only to die in driblets. That is what is happening 
here. For my part, 1 felt and feel today, to me it is inconceivable, that I 
should ever be a party to the allotment of any funds or to the appropriation 
of any revenues of this country for the purpose of the domination of a 
foreign people or for the purpose of perpetuation of foreign rule. Have you 
ever heard on economic grounds of the employment of foreign soldiers at 
fotir times the wages paid to the indigenoiis brand? I. am, perhaps, 
required to use this terminolc^ as motor cars and Indian soldiers and 
officers, according to the Armv Secretary, belong to the same type or 
genus—they are all ‘‘things’* in the vocabulary of those geptlemen. the^e: 
but have you ever heard of such a thing eTsewTiere? T say, do not talk 
of 'economics on the flqor of thw Hqute: otherWse. it will be very h^rd 
for jou. 
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This is but a preliminary survey of what the Honourable the Finance 
Member said ^he other day. I will just refer to a few remarks that he 
made today. He referred to what the Honourable the Leader ot the 
Op^sition observed the other day.. He aptly described him as the counsel 
for the prosecution and himself as the culprit in the dock. He has virtually 
accepted the facts on which the prosecution based their charge. I ask 
him now what is his verdict? He also constitutes the jury unfortunately 
here; and will the jury take an impartial, a judicial and a detached \iew of 
the case? If they do, then the case for the prosecution has been accepted 
by the culprit in the dock. He accepts that the facts are right, and so far 
as the Central revenues are concerned, they are mainly appropriated for 
the purpose of the so-called defence. After all, why do you want an 
army? I had with me and I have today certain quotations from celebrated 
Generals as to the purpose of this huge army and also of retaining the 
British Soldiers and officers in Commissioned ranks in this country; but I 
do not deal with them now: I want to coniine myself to points of economics 
only in spite of the aversion that, the Honourable the Finance Member may 
have for that: for, after all, that happens to be his dirty job here. 

'I will come to the other question, and that is of greater importance • as 
to how we can get out of the present mess, how we can relieve the misery 
and alleviate the sufferings of millions of starving people in this country. 
That is the issue, and 1 hope, on humanitarian grounds, in so far as the 
handicap of political considerations and his faithful allegiance to his coimtry 
do not interfere, he shares that desire with me. There are certain salient 
and principal features of the present situation which must be taken into 
account before we reach any conclusion. India, I accept, is pre-eminently 
an agricultural country: I accept that 80 per cent, of our population is 
directly or indirectly sustained and maintained by agriculture. I concede 
that scientific technique and mechanisation can extract out of the soil 
a considerable amount much in excess of what human labour can get ouf; 
of it unaided by such tools and instruments. I also concede that at the 
present time there is a move in various countries towards self-sufficiency. 
Every country wants to be self-contained, every country wants to be self- 
sufficient. I concede all these. I also concede, Sir, that along with it, 
as Adam Smith said long ago, the capacity of a man’s stomach is limited, 
and even if you adopt the gluttonous methods of the old Koman Emperors, 
you cannot enlarge it materially. While it is open to a person to put on 
ten dresses, ten new coats or twenty in one day, instead of putting one 
dress for 20 years, it is not possible for a person to eat more than ho can 
in 24 hours even if he takes his food 20 times instead of once or twice 
in the day. So I admit that there is a rigid limit to the amount of 
consumption of agricultural produce, while there is an unlimited scope 
for the expansion of commodities and articles produced by mechanical 
means. How does that help my friend? He tells us that agriculture has 
little scope; he tells us that every country has almost ehough to maintain 
itself; he tells hs that he will help the villagers. How is he going to help 
them, niay I know? Will he enable the villager to produce more? To 
produce more with what, with the Meston Plough or with another Plough 
which may hereafter be caUed the. Qrigg. Plough? iWm jbh^t enable the 
villager to get more .out of the . soil ap copjpiared whftti ope can pt 
xvith the aid of mechanised tedmM,^ki|J and 4mjfopd njcthods that ap 
enforced in a large scale in other countries? That is desirable. Will he 
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do it? Will that alone suffice? The output of the soil may go up. The 
land may be made to yield more than what it has been producing so far, 
but we know also that prices have fallen considerably,—and my friend 
knows that if we look at the index figures, we find that prices have gone 
down by about 46 per cent. We also find that today the world in fact 
produces more than it can consume in staples. We find also that modern 
methods of transport depending on petrol have ousted draught cattle and 
other animals which had to be maintained formerly out of the produce of 
the soil. There are millions in our country still ill-fed and starving for 
lack of means and resources. But there is very little room for export of 
agricultural produce, and there is still lesser room for export of agricultural 
produce at a profitable rate. T think it is a fundamental fact which the 
Honourable the Finance Member lias to admit. T would like to ask him 
whether he disputes my analysis in any way, and, if so, how? 

Then, Sir, the other factor is this. Today modern methods of produc¬ 
tion and mechanisation for mass production are 'Employed to such an 
extent that it is difficult to consume all the products. In fact, siric.e the 
War. the output of commodities and articles in the world has gone up by 
nearly one hundred per cent. By the year 1925, it had gone up by a.bout 
40 per cent, and between the years 1925 and 1929 the output increased 
still more rapidly and that was at the root of the slump, trouble and 
impoverishment in the midst of plenty in most countries. 

Then, Sir, we are faced with another difficulty. You start a small 
industry. 1 don’t mean to dispute the utility of small industries. They 
have a place, but if you have them to the exclusion of everything else, 
if you concentrate on them alone, and if you do not employ any other 
improved methods of mechanisation specially for heavy key industries, 
how are you going to compete with the world? How will you compete 
with the man who goes about with his cheap stuff produced on a vast 
scale by modern machinery? It is obvious that you cannot. Then, what 
is the way to face the present position? Of course, the fundamental fact 
is there. Unless you produce more, you cannot enable the average indivi¬ 
dual in this country" to purchase more; unless you purchase more, you 
cannot consume more; unless you consume more, you cannot produce 
more. So, you are in a vicious circle. How do you get out of it? It is not 
quite an easy thing to get out of it. But if you are not equal to the task 
before you, then get out of it and make room for others. You must be 
equal to the task. You are there as a trustee of the nation. You are there 
drawing a pretty good salary, a handsome bonus and a pretty good 
overseas pay .... 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: No, I am not getting any overseas pay. 

/ 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Well, I will vote for it if you make it 
votable. It is no good your saying that you are not equal to the task. One 
must be equal to the task, and if he is not, he should admit his helplessness 
and give way. Sir, I am surprised at the attitude of the Honourable the 
Finance Member. That he should try to nibble at these things in this crisis 
in simply unthinkable. 

Now, Sir, having mentioned these two things, I! shall mention the third 
thing, which is an important feature of the present economic system. We 
have been carrying on the policy of protection for the purpose of encourage 
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ing industries in our country. You may call it a policy of discriminating 
protection. I may set certain gentlemen here at ease by saying that 1 am 
not opposed to such a policy of protection, provided it is supplemented by 
other things, for by itself, the policy of protection is not free from defects. 
It imposes a tax of a regressive type; that is, it enables money to flow 
from the poorer to the richer classes upwards, which is unnatural. The 
second thing that it does is that it places a premium on inefiBciency. The 
third thing that it does is this, it enables the State to waste away the 
funds of the nation by giving them the opium of protection; under the 
guise of protection, Government secure large sums for waste and extrava¬ 
gance. The fourth thing that ensues from protection and the premium 
on inefficiency inside the country, and consequent inability to face com- 
pelition with other countries is this, that whenever the artificial jrops are 
removed, the whole order crumbles down again. Thus, the policy of pro¬ 
tection has its inevitable disadvantages. Besides, this policy leads tc 
a certain amount of corruption inside the State. As there are so many 
industries ever trying to catch the ear of the Honourable the Finance 
Member. 

An BDonourable Member: You mean the Commerce Member. 

Pandit Govind Bailabh Pant: Yes, of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, though not in a rude way,—I find the Commerce Member is not 
here, but I hope, when he hears of catching his ears, he will not be irritated. 
Well, Sir, while recognising all these adverse factors, there is no doubt 
that, in the present stage of infancy in industrial development, we cannot 
make any headway unless we have some sort of protection and safeguards 
in our country. We cannot produce indigenous goods and we cannot 
compete with the world otherwise. The nascent industries have to be 
protected. At the same time, our people are inconceivably poor, and 
protection imposes an additional burfen on them, as for everything they 
purchase they have to pay more. These are the factors that I have to 
take into accoimt. Sir, if you drop protection, you do not improve the 
position. More goods will be dumped, drain will increase, whatever metal 
is left will go abroad, and the inherent capacity of the country to purchase 
goods and to sustain itself will become worse still. There is another 
feature of the present stage of industry and that too must be borne in 
mind. Ordinarily, mechanisation leads to unemployment unless there is 
co-ordination. It may look strange, but it is true that the immediate effect 
of the extension of mechanical means is an addition to the numbers of the 
unemployed. Take the case of sugar industry itself. Modernised sugar 
industry has perhaps absorbed a few thousands of labourers, but it has 
thrown out of employment millions of villagers who used the indigenous 
press formerly. That is the case with railways also. The railways can 
transport goods in, much larger quantities and with much greater ease, but 
they react on the general economic position of the country and they have 
thrown millions of transport workers out of employment. So, the growth 
of big industries, unless co-ordinated, leads to extension of unemployment, 
a sardose though it may seem. Let fis recount the circumstances. Agri¬ 
culture by itself is not enough to sustain our people, in the present state 
of affairs in the country, agriculture cannot be made pmfitable. That 
is No. 1. Small industries cannot compete with bigger industries, and 
goods prodtioed by hand or by crude methods cannot stand any competi¬ 
tion, that is No. 2. !Piotection by itself leads to certain consequences 
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which are liarmful. That is No. 3. The fourth point is that the poverty 
of the country is such that immediately we have to apply ourselves to the 
raising of the standard of living of the people. These are the four cardinal 
principles which you have to take into consideration. And where is the 
remedy to be found? I have no doubt in my mind, and I am as clear as 
anybody can be, that the remedy is to be found—the only possible' remedy, 
the only effective remedy, the only efficient remedy that you can find lies 
in State planning—^you may call it New Deal, you may call it by any 
other name you like. I have no quarrel. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Bussia! 

Pandit Ck)vind pallabh Pant: Bussia in this respect is the best, if you 
agree with me,—Bussia minus violence and some other things, about which 
I have my own fads, such as, rejection of God, in whom, in spite of the 
advance in modern world, I still continue to believe. Take these two 
things away, and add a little strictness in the matter of marriage. With 
these reservations, I have no quarrel with Russia and I agree with you. I 
am not afraid of the word, national socialism. I use if in its literal sense. 
It seems to play on the nerves of the Honourable the Finance Member. 
Why should we be afraid of it? If that is the remedy, why not make use 
of it? I am neither a socialist, nor a Communist, nor a capitalist; I am 
reminded of the answer which a telephone operator once gave to the 
Finance Member in my province. The Finance Member rang up the ex¬ 
change, and the operator wanted to connect him with the desired number, 
but there was some little delay. It put out the Finance Member who 
asked him: if Are you a non-co-operator? Why this delay?’' The man 
replied: *'1 am neither a non-co-operator, nor a co-operator, but a plain 
operator.” (Laughter.) So far as I am concerned, I am neither an 
idealist, nor a materialist; I am a realist. I take stock of the situation. 
I take account of the factors that are before me, and I try to judge, to 
weigh, to appraise them, and to arrive at some constructive remedy and 
scheme for getting over the difficulty. I do not run away from them. Now, 
then, what is the remedy ? The renxedy is plain. Money is cheap today. 
The Government of India know as well as I do that they can have the 
money they want just for the asking. In fact, even this year they have 
made a provision for the redemption of loan to the tune of Rs. 60 crores. 
I know they have in their savings banks deposits about Rs. 65 crores. In 
their cash certificates they have another Rs. 15 crores, so that, if they had 
the will, there was the way. How have the railways been developed in 
this country? If the policy of laissez faire had been applied, would you 
have a mile of railroad in this country? Does not my Honourable friend, 
the Finance Member, know the methods that were adopted ? Guarantees, 
bounties, and every sort of subsidy and help were given. Are not in Eng¬ 
land similar methods being pursued even now? What does he think of 
the Electric Board? Does it not consist of the representatives of the 
Government and of the people ? What does he think of the Broadcasting 
Committee? Is not that# after all, a State financed industry? Are not 
there many other things ? Then, why run away from the problem ? State 
regulation and State control are the only methods by which, in the modern 
age of competition between corporate States concentrating on industrialism, 
backward countries can maintain their existence in the conflict all the world 
over. (Cheers from the Congress Party Benches.) There can be no doubt 
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about it. On the one hand, there is money available on easy terms; 
on the other, there are industries vi^hich we can develop. Our resources are 
unlimited. In our country, we have got iron, We have got coal, we have 
^ot mines, we have got copper; what have we not got, and what can we not 
^o ? But I tell you, we want a Swaraj Govemmeiit. The Honourable fee 
Finance Member did me a little injustice. I never expected him to borrow 
Rs. 100 crores today. I said that, if we had a Swaraj Government today, 
I would have mosit humbly suggested to that Government to launch on a 
large scheme of national reconstruction for the regeneration of my country 
and to borrow for that purpose Rs. 100 crores,—he says per year, I 
accept, per year, so long as my plan is nOt fulfilled, and when it is ful¬ 
filled, then to stop borrovnng. What does the Finance Member say ? One 
crore he has given for rural reconstruction. Does he know the number of 
villages in India ? He is quite new yet and may ndt be knowing. But 
perhaps he does, I give him credit for that. If he had pleaded that there 
iro many other things that a man must learn before he took a plunge into 
a large constructive scheme for raising the general standard of living in 
this country that would furnish some ground for a period oi prbbfiltion. He 
Tias already rejected the Salter report! Sir Arthur Salter was, as he cer¬ 
tainly knows, the Economic Adviser to the League of Nations ^for as many 
as fourteen years. A man with that vast experience Was brought to this 
country and he prepared a scheme, but the Finance Member, though quite 
new, discarded it within a short period of his arrival at Bombay. Then 
we had experts like Messrs. Bowley and Robertson, over Whom, agaih^ 
Government spent considerable sums of money. Bui my Honourable 
friend, fresh from England, and unfamiliar with the affairs of this country, 

T would not say ignorant,—threw their report too into the drain as the 
‘SUitesman put it this morning This idea and scheme of planning is not) 
a novel one. It has almost universal support and all shades of opinion, 
including the Statesman, the Hindustan Times, the Hindu, etc., are of 
one mind and one tune. These days I find the Government paying great 
respect to public press in this country, specially the Honourable Member 
sitting to the right of the Finance Member. 


Mr. 8. Aney (Berar RepresentaiSve): He does not read. He saVs 
he never reads. (Laughter.) 


Oovlad Ballabh Pant: Really I All the same, public opinion in 
IS country on this matter is unanimous. The resources are sufficient. A 

is no other effective remedy out of the 
mfiiculty. Then, why don t you move, I know it will hit the industries in 
England. If we mechanise industry in our own country, foreign imports 
are bound to suffer. Look at the stupidity and the idiocy of the present 
world—the Honourable the Finance Member deplored the other day and he 
really looked pathetic that people in the world should desire to purchase 
and actually get goods cheap ? After all, is it really a misfortune that 
goods should be available cheap? In fact, the present situation is intriguiiig» 
m it not strange that we should make a grievance of it that Japan manaffes 
to supply goods cheap to us ? Is it not stupid and atrocious that while the 
world IS produemg more than it can consume, people should be starving 
;and s^cks should be thrown into the sea or fire. That is monstrous and 
unpardonable. Let us beware. The laws of economics are inexorable and 
must be respected. 
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I will now say a word or two about the Finance Bill. The Finance Bill 
proposes taxes in three forms, the salt tax, the income-tax and the postal 
receipts. I may at once say that, so far as I am concerned, I do not want 
this Bill, if I can thereby hasten the day of Swaraj. As I said, I do not 
want to provide a shell for the upkeep of a Government which is here to 
perpetuate our slavery and to foster foreign domination, but, still, if they 
are responsive to the wishes of this House, I will wait and see and then 
decide what to do. There are, as I said, three proposals. T must declare 
unequivocally that my very grain recoils at the idea of granting supplies tO' 
foreign people for the maintenance of their supremacy in this country. It 
seems to me to be immoral, and old fashioned as I am, I still attach some 
value to the eternal principle of morality. But, Sir, in spite of all the 
agony and in spite of the qualms of conscience, I would restrain myself as a 
practical man if Government shaped their policy with the set purpose of 
affording relief to the poor. That is the only criterion I apply. So far as 
the Finance Bill is concerned, there are, as I indicated, two or three main 
propositions. The first relates to salt. My Honourable friend knows as 
well as I do that the incidence of indirect taxation in this country is very 
high and it is necessary that this incidence should be lowered. Salt is 
an indispensable article which the poorest of the poor need. The Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member wants to preserve and to give free ply to the 
law of self preservation. There is no better preserver than salt and let 
me remind him, that the builders of human destiny and the preservers of 
humanity are regarded as the salt of the earth, and if the Finance Mem¬ 
ber is true to the salt of the country, he must alleviate the miseries and 
sufferings of the poor. So I ask him to reduce the salt duty, if he can¬ 
not abolish it altogether. I ask him to raise the minimum level of in¬ 
come-tax, as, apart from other grounds, it is an uneconomic tax, for from 
about 275,000 assessees between 1,000 and 2,000 you expect only about 
50 lakhs, while the remainder, almost equal in number, are expected to 
contribute about 17 crores. He knows, I think, that it costs him about 
ten lakhs a year to collect this taoc. He contemplates an increase of about 
nine lakhs in the amount provided for the collection of income-tax in thia 
year’s budget mainly with a view to collecting the small meagre sums from 
this class who really cannot afford to pay. I ask him to accept Ks. 2,000 
as the minimum limit for the purpose of exemption from income-tax. He 
knows that in this country there is no allowance for married people, child¬ 
ren, etc. So, the least that he ought to do is to raise the taxable limit 
to Rs. 2,000. The third thing that I want him to do is to reduce the 
price of the envelope and the postcard. The poor man wants these means 
for intercourse, culture and education. I cannot understand the policy of 
the Government. They are introducing costly schemes of broadcasting 
for the ostensible benefit of the masses, but would maintain prohibitiv^ 
rates for the postcard and envelope I The easiest means of communication 
between the villages and the cities and between the villages in this country 
is the postcard. Where is the sense, equity or justice in investing lakhs 
in broadcasting, while the postal rates are prohibitive. If you look at 
the chart attached to the report of the Postal Department that I have 
before me, you will notice that consumption of cards and envelopes is 
steadily going down as people are finding it hard and expensiv/s to pay 
for them. In fact, in several places, motor buses are becoming popular 
means of communication. You have to compete with others too. If 
you reduce the rates and have some consideration for the poor man,. 
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I am certain that these changes will not affect the revenue seriously. 
Firstly, I expect, as I have said, a larger surplus than the Honourable 
the Finance Member has provided for. Secondly, he has omitted some 
receipts which are potential on which we can count and we are entitled 
to count. We expect a contribution of about six crores from railways 
every year. It is only being postponed, and there is no reason why 
we should not take it into account when we calculate the revenue 
The third thing which we should not forget is that we have not yet 
drawn upon the railway reserve of 27 crores of rupees. There are other 
ways by which the income of the State can be increased. I would sug¬ 
gest, for example, the raising of the limit to the deposits in the savings 

banks. T believe that if people are allowed to deposit money in savings 
banks without any restrictions, the deposits will go up by several crores, 
and you can get a good saving 1 hereby. You can pay off the debts that 
have been incurred at high rates of interest by money raised at low rates 
and make a saving thereby. And, so far as I am concerned, I would not 
be sorry if you were to revise the income-tax schedule and levy higher 
rates for unearned incomes such as those out of interest; and also if you 
imposed a larger scale of d\ities on the profits of companies above a cer¬ 
tain minimum, e.g., if companies which earned more than six per cent, 
paid a higher rate of duty, that too would be helpful. I think there are 
many ways by which the finances can be improved without adding to the 
burdens of tax«ation, I need not say more about the contents of the 
Finance Bill at this stage. 

Sir, T will just read out, if I may, two quotations from two books and 

close my speech. One is from Mr. Darling’s book, Wisdom and Waste 

in the Punjab Village”, about the utility of raising money by loan for the 
purposes of reconstruction. Mr. Darling says: 

‘Tile proposal to raiho a reconstruction loan is likely to be condemned because it 
is novel and without precedent. But the situation in India is also without pre^’edent : 
a population of 360 millions, of which less than 10 per cent, are literate, is about to 
embark on the ha.zardous course of democracy and self-government, and meanwhile 
the depression has doubled the burden of debt and reduced the standard of living to the 
pre-war level. In a sense, precedent may almost be said to exist. In the perilous days 
of the war India contributed £ 100 millions to its cost without considering too caiefully 
how and when the loan would be repaid. These days too are not without their peril, 
for the woild is full of explosive forces and in the hearts of the people are yearnings 
such as have never been there before. A leconstruction loan would have .several 
advantages over the war loan. First and foremost, it would be productive. Secondly, 
it would be an internal loan and be mainly spent in the country. Thirdly, it could 
probably be raised at less than four per cent, and, finally, it would give employment 
to many idle matriculates and graduates. (Laughter,) And one more point may be 
urged. The moment is particularly auspicious for a big constructive effort. The 
changes contemplated in the political splicre demand for their success a corresponding 
change in the social and economic spheres, and, if leadership is good, they might well 
provide the necessary momentum.”' 

Of course, Mr. Darling's politics are quite different from mine, but 
his views should weigh all the more with the Finance Member on that 
score. 

There is, Sir, one more quotation I wish to give from Salter, which 
is the epilogue of his book, “Becovery”, and I would beg of the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member to give some thought to it: 

”Q^fore the vast magnitude of the tasks ahead, man’s spirit has for the moment 
faltered .and his vision contracted. The public mo^ is apprehensive where it should 
be bold, and defensive where a broad and generous policy is most required. Every- 
'i^here men fly to ttew tariffs and restrictions, to nationalist policies, domestic 
currencies, parochial purdiasinig and personal hoarding—like frightened rabbits each> 
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scuriyirtg to his own burrow. Surely it iiB for ihe moment Only. Which country of us 
has not, but a tew years since, shown the resources we now require of courage, of 
j^ieisonal dexotion, of industrial and Iinancial leadership, of public direction, in a need 
no gieater and in a cause less worth}'^ We are, if we could but grapple with our 
fate, the inost fortunate dt the gtiieratiuns ot men. In a single lifetime Science has 
given us more power over Nature, and extended further the range of vision of the 
exploring mind, than in all lecorded history. Now, and now only our material 
resources, technical knowledge and industrial skill, are enough to afford to every man 
of the worlcrs teeming population physical comfort, adequate leisure, and access to 
everything in our rich heritage of civilisation that he has the personal quality to 
enjoy We need but the regulative wisdotn to control our specialised activities and 
the thrusting eneigy of our sectional and seltish interests. To face the troubles that 
beset us, this apprehensive and defensive world needs now above all the qualities it 
seems for the moment to have abandoned—courage and magnanimity.** 

(Loud and Prolonged Applause.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions Muhani- 
madan fturail). Sir, we have been accustomed for the last five years to 
have e\ery year new proposals for fresh taxations. Those proposals cam© 
not only in the shape of the Finance Bill, but they came in the shape 
of })rotectioii and sometimes in the name of equalisation 'if prices. Sir, 

I congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member that he did not fol¬ 
low' the courae of liis predecessors and that he did not impose new (ax- 
aiion. On the conlrt'ry, he has given some relief, and our criticism from 
this side of tlie TIouke is that the relief that he has promised is not sutfi- 
cient and it falls short of our expectations and it falls short of the re¬ 
covery of tiade. 

Sir, T w’ould first like io mention one or tw’o points referreT to by my 
distinguished predecessor, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant—I endorse his 
theory of protection. I say also that 1 am not opposed to protection, but 
lam opposed to tiie manner in which the protection theory has been car¬ 
ried out duiing the year 1934 by our Government. I wish he had been 
in this House and supported me when throughout the year 1934 I fought 
and fought against the manner in which the theory of protection was being 
given effect to by the Government of our country. 

Su’, the next thing is about the question of spending large sums of 
money cn new undertakings. I think the Honourable the t'^iaance Mem¬ 
ber has missed the real meaning and significance of the proposals of my 
friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, He really meant that at a time 
when peoi)le are starving, at a time when there is so little employment in 
the country, Government should not adopt the policy of retrencliment 
and make the people more miserable. They should, on the contrary, 
start some kind of scheme by which they may increase employment. 
People are suSering, no doubt, and they are feeling miserable, and 1 al^o 
say that we should not accentuate their sufferings and make the people 
more miserable. The Honourable the Finance Member asked—what are 
the undertakings which the Government of India should take up when 
they have something to spare in this direction. I suggest one scheme, 
and that is the scheme of metalling the kufeha roads. A responsible 
engineer calculated that if five carts pass a kutcha road per day, then the 
economic Saving will pay the dost of construction and repairs to pu'cca roads. 
I also agree that many hundreds of crores may be Usefully spent in thi& 
direction, and I think there area number of other suggestions which can he 
taken up. 
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Now, I come to the Finance Bill. First, I take up the question of 
the export of gold. Sir, in discussing that problem, the Hon- 
o arable the Finance Membejc falls into the error which is not 
uncornnaon in the art and science of reasoning, that it is the dual signi¬ 
ficance of onr and the same word. My Honourable friend may have heard 
of the ingenj'us lectures given by Sir Bertrand Bussell on one occasion 
about the foundation of geometry. He came afterwards to a very pecu¬ 
liar position on account of one and the same term being used in two differ¬ 
ent senses. He came to the conclusion that A was at the same time B, 
and not B. The conundrum was, whether the class of all classes is an 
individual or a class. Now, if you go on generalising and generalising, 
ultimately you come to the class of all classes, and I ask whether the 
class of all classes is a class or it is an individual. It is certainly both 
a class and an individual. The case of gold is similar. I ask, whether 
gold is a commodity or whether gold is a means by which we can regu¬ 
late the finances of a country, we can regulate the exchange and we can 
establish the financial position of a country. These are the two ways in 
which gold could be used. The Honourable the Finance Member has 
been telling us that gold is a* commodity just as much as wheat is a 
commodity and it can be sold freely like any other commodity. But,, 
unfoj’tunately, other countries are not treating gold as a commodity, and 
they are utilising their gold to stabilise their currency and to stabilise their 
financial position. It is on account of this difference in meaning, this dual 
significance which is given to treasure that all this confusion arises in 
In India, wp consider gold. as. a mere commodity like other 
articles, but other countries consider gold as a means of stabilising their 
financial position, and they are conserving gold as much as they possibly 
can. I wish we in India may use our gold for this purpose, and we should 
not lead ourselves to the same kind of illogical conclusion as Bertrand 
Ejussell did in the significance of the expression **class of all classes'*. 
Every country has withdrawn gold altogether from circulation. They 
arc not using it as a commodity, but they are only using gold at present. 
as a means of stabilising currency of the country. I pray that our Gov¬ 
ernment should use gold in the same sense and not use it .’n its dual 
significance which I have just described. 

Now, Sir, the same is the case with silver. On the one side, the 
Government use it as a commodity. They imposed an import duty on 
silver which was six annas originally, and, thereafter, there was a sur¬ 
charge of 25 per cent., and thus it was raised to 7^ annas. Fortunately, 
aftemards, it was reduced to five annas, and now the proposal is to re¬ 
duce it to two annas. I am sure that the Eeserve Bank will press upon 
the Government that there cannot be any import duty upon any parti¬ 
cular artiole. It is not a commodity only, it is an article by means of 
which the Bank will stabilise the financial position of the country. The 
Government themselves have set apart large sums oi money for silver 
redemption jE\md. and this in itself is a proof that they are not considering 
it purely as an artiole just as much as wheat or any other thing. 

The .nex;t thing in connection wit^ the e^ort of gold to whieh I 
should h'ke to, draw the atjkehiibn 6f ^fehe ^opo^urable^th^ F^ai\ce M^^mber 
isHhe Speech, deHvered by his predpcessorV 6k Seo^ on the., 

evasion of the budget debcite in 1^8&. tte sa^ (at ttie tim,e lie delivered 
his speSoh) the, export, of gold amounted,to 107*08 crores or itsjBquiyelent 
of ^8^' ifflidhs. To this Jie^adde^ 15 xxdlljion sterlj^ faypujaWev^ 
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^balance of trade. Thus the total amount was 95J million sterling. iu 
this speech he gave the manner the Government utilised 95i millions 
He said: 


“In the first place, Government has used about £34 millions in meeting its ordinary 
recurrent commitments. Secondly, it has used £15 millipns in discharging the 5^ per 
cent, sterling loan which matured on January 1, 1932^ thereby liquidating an obliga¬ 
tion which cost it £825,000, equivalent to Rs. 110 lakhs per annum, and greatly 
strengthening its credit in London. Thirdly Government has added about £ll 

millions to its currency reserves and .Government therefore made good 

use of the abnormally high amount of stei’ling which it was able during these fifteen 
months to purchase as a result of the gold exports.'’ 

Then, he continued: 

“Out of £69§ millions sterling we used about £34 millions for meeting our 
current requirements and £35i millions sterling for strengthening our position.” 

Further on, he says: 

“It appears to be a fairly accurate estimate to say that in the fifteen months with 
which I am dealing about Rs. 15 crores or £11^ i. ilhons was required for the repay¬ 
ment of money invested in Indian treasury bills by foreign banks.” 

We expected thart) the Finance Member in his budget speech will give 
us a clear account of the manner in which he spent or he utilised these 
220 crores which represents the amount of sterling gold exported from 
this country. I mean a scheme of this kind was really very desirable, so 
that we may visualise how far this export of gold was utilised to stabilise 
the financial position of our own country. The first thing that I should 
like is that at least this export of gold ought to have been utilised m 
transferring our sterling obligations into rupee obligations, but I find that, 
in spite of our export of gold to the extent of 220 crores, our sterling obli¬ 
gations are continually increasing. In 1933, our sterling loans amounted 
to 505’36 crores, and it rose to 612 crores in 1934 and 613'36 now. In 
spite of the export of gold, I regret that we have not been able to dimin¬ 
ish our sterling loans and transfer it to the rupee loan, and this is a thing 
which really the Government ought to have done. 


The next thing I should like to discuss is the theory of our taxations, 
bir, i pointed out last year that: 

“During the five years preceding, our income from customs remained almost 
stationery in spite oi increase in taxation. In 1930-51, our income under customs was 
46*81, we have added a customs duty of about 30 crores during five years and still 
last year our income was 46-87 crore.s This year we estimated 48*48 crores, but I am 
quite sure that our actual income will fall short of our expectations. This shows that 
46i crores is practically the utmost capacity that this country can pay.” 

I really gave in the same speech which was on the 20th March, 1984, 
the details of the customs duties added year after year. From this it 
appears that the maximum capacity of our taxation was reached and the 
addition, of any duty whatsoever in whatever form it may be imposed 
will not increase our net income, because the law of diminishing returns 
^begins to operate. You cannot go on beyond the utmost capacity 6f the 
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people and the utmost capacity of the people, as I calculated, was only 
46^ crores. In calculating any theory of taxation, there are two pointe 
which ought to be borne in mind and which are very often ignored by the 
Members on the Treasury Benches who are responsible to invent all kinds 
of hooks to pick out money from all the pockets that we have, concealed 
or open. I should like to point out to the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber that the income of the people of India* since 1929-30 has diminished by 
800 crores per annum, that is, the income of the people in India* is today 
less than it was in 1929-30 by 800 crores. If the House desires, I can 
give you the method of calculation. It is less by 800 crores compared 
with what it was in 1929-30. Since the income of the people has de¬ 
creased, it is evident that their capacity to pay taxes must equally dimin¬ 
ish. That is point number one. The second point is that in this coun¬ 
try we have got a special tax which I call an invisible tax which does not 
oxist in any other country. What is this invisible ta'x? It is that every 
person who earns his money has to support his friends and his relatives 
who are not employed or who have little or no income. I went into the 
case, and I enquired a large number of persons as to what is the propor¬ 
tion of their income which they have to spend in support of persons who 
nre unemployed, and I came to the conclusion that it is four annas per 
rupee. So out of every rupee which an earning member gets in this 
<iOuntry, four annas goes to support his relatives and friends who are un¬ 
employed. This four annas in the rupee I call an invisible tax which 
does not exist in the calculation of the Finance Member, which in practice 
every person who lives in this country has to pay. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): The Europeans do 
not pa'y it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am just now talking only of Indians. For¬ 
tunately in other countries persons who are unemployed are paid by the 
State. They are supported by the State out of the visible taxes which 
the people pay to the Government. Here, in this coimtry, the visible 
taxes that we pay to the Government do not go to support the unem¬ 
ployed people, but the unemployed are really supported by the little in¬ 
come of the persons who get something and the minimum figure under 
this account is four annas in the rupee. Therefore, these are the two 
factors which ought to be borne in mind when you begin to calculate any 
theory of taxation. Sir, my friend. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, has 
really gone into details about taxation, and though I believe our Fiscal 
Commission's report is a very valuable document and one of the best 
reports ever written under the direction of the Government of India, it 
has now become obsolete. Circumstances have enormously changed, the 
high tariff walls which have now been built up nearly by every country 
did not exist in those days, and it is now high time that we should revise 
oqr policy of taxation. No doubt we should protect our industries, but, 
at the same time, we should protect our smaller industries from the big¬ 
ger industries. It is not only our duty to support and protect our bigger 
industries, but the protection of our smaller industries from our bigger 
industriep. is also an important point; and I doubt very much whether 
by imposing very heavy tariffs we can really protect any industry or find 
employment. It is a method by which the poorer people pay money into 
the pockets of the rich. 8o I would like to take this, opportunity to 
suggest tkat the time has come when we should seriously consider the 
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whole question of the policy of taxation. My friend, the Finance Mem-*^ 
her, in his speech said: 

“Oertainly th^t taritf is too high; certainly it is tar too complicated; and on both 
accouiiti it is a restraint on trade and recovery.” 

I entirely agree with him, and I hope he will be able to find out ways 
and means by which he can materialise his statement, because, a mere^ 
statement of facts is not suflScient. We want really to carry it out into 
practice. That is a much more important thing for us. Of course, I 
am not in a position to give any definite suggestions about taxation, but 
I think the question of the quota system may be determined and explored 
a dittle more closely to see whether it will be able to find out some* kind 
of solution for this difficulty. 

Sir, I will now say a few words about the ratio. 

The . Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of tho 
Clock. 


The Assembly re^assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Hir Abdnr Pahim) in the Chair. 


The Honourable Sir. Nrippndra Sircar: Sir, you may remember that I 
told you that I shall have to obtain from my friends their view as to whether 
there should be a sitting on Friday: after that, I took personally some 
trouble to find out also from my Muslim friends here as to what their 
views on this question were and whether they felt very strongly that they 
should not sit on Friday. We are quite ready to help them; but the position 
is this: if this matter is not finished tomorrow—and we are quite willing 
to sit longer today and tomorrow and do without questions and to agree to 
anything which this House and you, Sir, may ask us to do—it really mean^ 
a gap of six days during the discussions, which, T am sure, my Honourable 
friends will agree is not very convenient. We are quite willing not to sit 
on Friday: I do not expect to get an undertaking from anybody that they 
will close tomorrow in the afternoon—that I do not expect, and I am not 
asking for any such undertaking; but, if my friends will give me some help 
if we put the closure tomorrow after sitting late as long as is necessary, I 
expect that help in return for our not creating any difficulty, whatsoever, in 
agreeing not to sit on Friday, I have explained my, position very clearly 
to the House, and I leave it to the House and to you, Sir, to judge what 
should be done. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I have got no personal interest, because I am 
finishing my speech within half an hour: but I think it is really the privilege 
of the House, especially on thb Finance Bill, that they should have their 
say in full: it is very seldom—I 'dd not remember at ail-Mihat closure was 
arpplied.' In fact this is the only occasion in which we can discuss alU^ 
those matters which we could not unfortunately discuss on Besdutions for” 
want of time and this is: thO only occasion when we can lay^ our giievancesv 
It haSyv jtherefok^, been the practice alPthe timjs that* in mutters of fthane^ 
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and taxartion, the representatives of the people are given the fullest oppor¬ 
tunity to express the views of the taxpayers. I think there should be no 
time limit: we can easily afford to continue the discussion: we will finish 
the Finance Bill in time, the rules will not be violated and if there is any 
further business, we can sit for two days in April. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafl Daudi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): Sir, 
beyond the fact that the second reading of the Finance Bill may be finished 
by tomorrow. Friday next is a very exceptional Friday as you know very 
well; and, therefore, the Mussalmans would like to be free on that day, 
and I hope Government will see their way to accept the wishes of Mussal¬ 
mans. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I doubt, Sir, if it will be possible to finish 
the discussion on the motion before the House in the afternoon tomorrow. 
There is no desire to prolong the discussion, but, from the very nature of 
the case, it seems difficult; specially I am in a very awkward position having 
taken so much of the time of the House myself, and I cannot possibly agree 
to any arrangement that will curtail the liberties of my colleagues here. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): Sir, we do 

not want to be accused of showing any disrespect to the strong feeling of 
the Muslim community, and we are quite willing to agree that the House 
will not sit on Friday. All I expected was—1 do not want anybody to 
curtail his speech if he has something to say—that, as a matter of arrange¬ 
ment, my friends could help us to some extent. I made it perfectly clear 
to the House, even before my friend spoke, that I was not expecting any¬ 
body to give any undertaking that something will be done by tomorrow. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): It is certainly the 
desire of the Chair not to curtail the privilege of Honourable Members aa 
regards discussion of the Bill before the House,—the Finance Bill. But, 
so far as the arrangements are concerned, the Chair is afraid, there seems 
to be no unanimity on the point. So far as the Chair has been able to 
follow the Honourable the Leader of the House, his section is not willing 
to give up Friday sitting unless the discussion of the Finance Bill .... 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: May I say. Sir, that that is not 
our intention ? I did not say that unless they agreed to finish on Thursday, 
we insist on sitting on Friday. I wanted their help to bring matters to a 
finish as soon as possible, but I did not offer any objection to keeping Friday 
free: I did not make any conditions. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Then the position as 
the Chair understands it now is that the matter remains uncertain. If the 
Chair has been able to follow the Honourable the Leader of the House, if, 
by tomorrow, it becomes clear some time or other that the discussion will be 
finished tomorrow, then the Government will not insist on a sitting on 
Friday .... 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: It is my fault. Sir, that I have not 
made myself clearer. I am offering no opposition to not sitting on Friday: 
I was only asking my friends to help and finish the matter as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Then, the Chair 
takes it that the Government section offer no opposition to Friday being a 
non-working day of the Assembly; but the Leader of the House expressed a 
hope that it may be possible for Honourable Members to so regulate their 
speeches as to conclude the discussion tomorrow; but, as the Chair under¬ 
stands it, he does not insist in any way on that as a condition precedent to 
not sitting on Friday. Therefore, the Chair will, as it has already announc¬ 
ed, waive questions tomorrow and agree to sit till 6 o'clock; and, if it is not 
finished, then there will be no sitting on Friday, but the discussion will be 
continued on Thursday, the 21st March. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, before I take up the question of the ratio, I 
take this opportunity to thank the Finance Member for allotting a crore of 
rupees for rural uplift. I know my friends on my right could not thank 
him for this: they consider that this amount is hopelessly insufficient; but, 
looking at the past history of the case, I think we have secured something, 
because since the year 1933, I have been trying my utmost to impress on 
his predecessor that we should take into consideration the requirements of 
the villagers: I pressed hard on the occasion of the discussion on the 
Reserve Bank Bill that a portion of the profit should be set apart for 
the rural co-operative banks and for land mortgage banks. But the Finance 
Member at that time did not agree, and I proposed then that a great service 
would bo done to the country if somebody took the Finance Member to 
some of the villages and showed him the actual conditions of the poorer 
people residing in those villages, and today I propose the same thing and 
say that whenever opportunities arise, the present Finance Member may 
kindly visit the villages and see for himself the actual conditions under 
which the poorer people live. We on this aide of the House know full 
well all about these poor people, because we had to visit the villages in 
connection with our elections. 

Now, Sir, coming to the ratio question, I do not want to make tofjfjy 
jmy definite statement about ratio. We heard the emphatic statement^ 
the Honourable the Finance Member that in his opinion the ratio of 1.?. 6d. 
is definite and final, and no change can be effected in it. Let him not think 
of making any change, T won’t join issue with him, but T should like to 
submii certain facts before him, and I want him to offer me a solution of 
those difficulties. It is a fact that we have to pay 70 crores of rupees every 
year on account of our obligations or commitments and also private remit¬ 
tances, and this fact cannot be denied Sir George Schuster also admitted 
this fact on the floor of the House May I ask the Finance Member how 
he is going to find out these 70 crores every year? Up to the year 1929 or 
even 1930, we have been paying this amount from the balance of our trade, 
but since 1980-31, the balance of trade is not sufficient to pay the entire 
amount which we have to pay every year. For example, in the year 1929- 
30, our import was 249, our export was 818, and so the balance of trade 
was 69, and it was just sufficient to pay our obligations. Next year, that 
is 1930-31, our import was 173 and our export was 226, and the balance 
of trade was only 53 crores. Here, again, it fell short by 27 crores. Then, 
in the year 1931-32, the balance of trade dwindled to 31 crores. In 1984- 
35, the balance of trade was nil, so that the Finance Member had really 
to find out the entire amount from other sources. In 1933-84, import was 
117 and export was 150, and the balance of trade was 33. I do not adc 
him to consider the question of ratio, but I do request hi m to suggest a 
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method by which we eau have a fawourable balance of trade equivalent to 
70 croreB, so that we may pay our annual obligations. If this balance of 
trade practically disapjiears, how are we going to pay the amount, and the 
only way by which we can pay is by the export of gold. Now, Sir, this 
export of gold is not a thing which can go on indefinitely. We have gone 
on with the export of gold for about four years now, and we may possibly 
be able to continue the gold export for another couple of years, but we 
-cannot possibly continue the export of gold, because we have not got an 
indefinite supply of gold with which to meet our obligations. Therefore, 
Sir, some method must be found to secure this balance of trade. Now, 
this balance of trade has been ruined, it has been upset, for two reasons. 
One reason is th(‘. high taiiff wall which has been built up by which we 
have really annoyed other countries so that each country is now trying to 
have a balanced budget with India leaving no balance in our favour. The 
second reason is the high value of the Kupee. We on this side of the House 
believe that if the Kupee is devalued and it is reduced to Is. 4d. or even to 
a shilling, then our cx])orts would improve. Here we have got the example 
of Denmark and New Zealand which the Honourable the Finance Member 
quoted. If this method is not sufficient, then the burden of the proof lies 
on the Finance Member himself to suggest ways and means by which our 
balance of trade may be improved so as to meet our annual commitments 
to the extent of 70 crores. It is evident that England will never accept 
70 crores in terms of wheat, oil seeds or other commodities. She will 
require money in sterling. How are w^e going to meet the difficulty unless 
some countries buy these articles from us and give us sterling in exchange? 
That is one difficulty which the Finance Member has to solve. Let him 
fix the ratio at whatever rate he likes, I shall ha\(‘ no quarrel with him, 
but he should suggest to us ways and means to secure the balance of trade 
in our favour so that we may pay our obligations. 

Then, the second thing which I should like to mention is the high value 
of our agricultural products. The Finance Member in his speech has 
admitted that the prices of agricultural products are going up, and the 
proposal that has been laid before us this morning by the Honourable the 
Commerce Member about the reduction of the duty on wheat from Ks. 2 
to Ks. 1-8-0 will further lower the prices of agricultural products. That will 
be a great blow to my friends in the Punjab, and, as has been proposed 
by the Commerce Member, if the reduction of duty on wheat is effected, 
it is a matter which would require the serious consideration of every one 
in this House. We on this side of the House think that to raise the price 
level of agricultural products, the devaluation of the Kupee is a necessary, 
though not, a sufficient condition. I think my friend, the Finance Member, 
knows the mathematical significance of “necessary’' and “sufficient”, and 
when we consider on this side of the House that the de-valuation of the 
Kupee is a necessary condition for raising the price levels, I say this is not 
a sufficient condition. There are other factors which ought to be taken 
into consideration to achieve our object. Sir, I may be entirely wrong, 
but I feel that these are really two problems for which a solution must be 
found by the Government. Sir, I don’t believe in all the economic theories 
that are propounded in the world, but the problems are there, and a solu¬ 
tion must be found out either by mathematical calculations or by politicians 
or by economists or by politicians—I don’t care what theory is applied, but 
I want a satisfactory solution of these two problems. T must have a clear 
balance of trade of 70 crores to pay our commitments, and I must raise 
the price levels of our agricultural products, so that our people may be 

o2 
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able to pay freely and the prosperity of our country may increase. I do* 
not question the theories of economists,—I am not an economist myself, 
nor do I believe in the theories of economists. I said two years ago that 
economists have done more harm to the world with the exception of wars 
under the name of religion than any other body of people. They first 
advanced the theory that the prosperity of a country depended upon the 
favourable balance of trade, then the experience of Central Europe did away 
with that theory altogether. Then the economists advanced the theory 
that prosperity depended on the stability of exchange, and I said two years 
ago that that theory had been exploded, in fact there wms only one man 
who understood all the details of these exchanges and that man wars in the 
Lunatic Asylum. This was the quotation from Professor (Tregory. Then, 
they started the new theory, and that is the stabilisation of prices, and so 
on and so forth. So the theories constantly change, and the countries have 
paid out enormous sums in order to meet the requirements of these theories. 
Therefore, I do not believe in any of these theories, but I want two things. 

I must have a clear balance of trade in order to meet my obligations to 
the United Kingdom, and I also want that the price levels of our commodi¬ 
ties should be raised,—whether that is done by mathematical theories or 
by any economic theories, I do not mind, but I must have a solution of 
these two problems. 

The next question is the question of education and the establishment of 
the new Board which the Government of India have sanctioned. In 1928, 
Sir Philip ITartog’s Committee recommended the establishment of a Central 
Advisory Board. I moved a motion on tlio IGth February, 1932, demanding 
the immediate creation of this Board, and my Honourable friend. Sir Frank 
Noyce, on behalf of the Government, gave an assurance that the Local 
Governments had agreed, that the Government of India had agreed—at 
least I understood, though he did not say so exactly to that effect, that it 
would be established very soon. 1932 passed, 1933 passed, 1934 passed, 
and we are now in 1935. I am glad that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has acknowledged the necessity of establishing this new Board. 
But the amount that has been sanctioned is a very trifling amount, and 
I read on page 162 of the Demands that the amount is only Es. 25,000. 
For such an important undertaking a sum of Es. 25,000 is hopelessly in¬ 
sufficient I agree that education is a transferred subject. So also is 
agriculture a transferred subject. But just as agriculture has got an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch to advise the provinces and carry 
on experimental work which the provinces themselves cannot undertake, 
and it co-ordinates the work of the provinces, similarly we should have a 
Central Advisory Body to advise the provinces in matters which they 
cannot undertake tliemsclves and to co-ordinate the work. I gave notice 
of a Eesolution on this topic, to which my Honourable friend, Dr. Bhagavan 
Das, gave an amendment which I accepted—we must rely in future upon 
this new Board to find out solutions of our existing problems which are 
still awaiting solution. One very important problem is that no Committee 
or Commission since 1882 has ever examined the educational problems as 
a whole. The Calcutta University Commission considered the problems of 
University education. The Punjab Enquiry Committee considered the 
problem of university education, but the problem of education as a whole 
has never been considered by any committee. I do not recommend any 
more Committees or Commissions, because we have got very sad experience 
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of them, but I think this particular body, if it is properly established, may 
be able to do committees of enquiries may have done. These partial 
enquiries are exceedingly harmful and they are very dangerous, at least, in 
my province, because my province of the United Provinces is like the sick, 
credulous old woman who will take any medicine prescribed by ^ any 
physician or any person whatsoever. The Calcutta University Commission 
prescribed some solutions for the Calcutta University. The Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity did not adopt them, but the U. P adopted them in toto, 

Mr. B. Das; Because you were a member of that Commission. That is 
why they accejjted. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; Tn spite of it. Now, the Punjab Government ap¬ 
pointed a Committee, but the recommendations of that Committee have 
not been accepted by the Punjab Government so far, but our Government 
like the sick, old woman, came out with a Besolution. The Government of 
India have already issued a circular on this point, and it must have been 
written by the President of the Punjab Enquiry Committee, and, as in the 
case of appeals to the Kailway Board all the opinions will be examined by 
the same authority who was the originator of the original scheme. I think 
a strong advisory Board would remove this apprehension and it is absolutely 
necessary for this particular kind of w'ork. 

Another thing which is awaiting solution and on which we feel strongly 
is the question of examinations. Tn the case of examinations, everybody 
is dissatisfied, and one gentleman from Trivandrum, Mr. Kuppusarni, has 
gone so far—and he has given proofs and statistics in support of his pro¬ 
position—he has gone so far as to say, “No injustice would be done to 
candidates if the marks allotted to them were simply drawn out of a ballot 
box". Instead of reading the answer books of a candidate, put the roll 
number in one box and all the marks in another and draw a lot, and no 
injustice will be done to the candidates, that is the value of marking inj 
our schools and colleges. I shall not discuss the details. I have given 
my reasons in the book which I have already published. 

The question of technical education is dealt with also in the circular 
of the Government of India. There are two distinct views about technical 
education. One is that it should be separated from the general education, 
and the other is that we should have a system by means of which general 
education and technical education may be combined together. These are 
very important but debatable points, on which we must come to some kind 
of solution, and I think this Advisory Board, if it is properly established and 
if it functions properly, should be able to tackle this problem. I individually 
believe that we should have a system following the polytechnics in England 
and not follow the German system where there is one university for general 
education and another for technical education, under the name of Hoch 
Schule. 

Coming to primary education, we know that provinces are making ex¬ 
periments in primary education, but one province docs not know the 
results of experiments obtained in another province, and the Board ought 
to be able to co-ordinate the work and make known the results of the 
experiments carried on in different pro.vinces. The question of secondary 
education has always been left in the background, and that is really the 
weakest point in our whole system of education. Nobody has ever been 
Able to tackle or solve the problem at all, and I think that even this 
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circular places us in a very difficult situation. Everybody admits that we 
have got before us the very important problem of unemployment, and 
people think that the problem can be solved simply by rearranging the 
courses of subjects in various grades of schools by putting one year more 
or one year less in the high schools and the universities. This reminds 
me of the story which my Honourable friend, Sir James Grigg, related 
this morning, namely, by calling a‘ penny a tuppence, you cannot become 
doubly rich. Similarly, by re-arranging your courses of study from one 
class of school to another class of school, you cannot solve the problem 
of unemployment, which is a very difficult problem and which education¬ 
ists alone cannot solve. It requires the co-operation of the businessmen, 
the capitalist, the educationist, and, above all, the Government. Govern¬ 
ment should make up their mind that this problem should be solved, and 
then alone can a solution be found. 

Let me deal with one or two other points. T take first the League of 
Nations. I urged half a dozen times last year the discussion of this, 
question, but I could not ballot a Resolution in time. I repeatedly re¬ 
quested the Honourable the Law Member to give us time to discuss the 
question of the League of Nations, but he could not give us time to do it. 
I do not advocate that we should withdraw from the League of Nations, 
but I may point out that when we spend such a large sum of money 
on contribution and the Delegations to the League, and when the Dele¬ 
gations make some recommendations, those recommendations must be 
respected. I have here got the recommendations of the Delegation of 
1929. I shall just read out three recommendations they have made. 
One is: “In the first place, we consider that some means should be found 
for increasing the interest of the Indian Legislature in the work of the 
League.” That is their first recommendation, and the action that Gov- 
I'rnment have taken on that is that no opportunity has been given to the 
Legislature to interest itself in the work of the League. Their second 
recommendation is: “The administration itself should be provided with a 
suitable machinery for a more intensive and adequate treatment of the 
League of Nations.” No machinery is provided by the Government. 
They receive publications and books from the League and they do not 
even inform the Members of this House that such publications have been 
received and any Member can have them with pleasure. Perhaps they 
send the publications to some Departments or destroy them periodically 
when there is no particular place to keep. Their third suggestion is—and 
this is a very important suggestion—they recommended a permanent re¬ 
presentative at Geneva representing India. Of course, he will be a repre¬ 
sentative of the Government, but as yet no action has yet been taken, 
and I have not seen any proposal discussed anywhere, either in this House 
or outside, it may have been confidentially discussed, I do not know. 
There is one more suggestion that they have made, and that is: “An 
active policy should be pursued with regard to the possibility of India 
being elected to the membership of the Council of the League.” In spite 
of the fact that we are the fifth largest contributor to the League, India 
has never stood, has never competed, and has never expressed a desire to 
become a member of the Council of the League. This is really deplor¬ 
able. Again, though our contribution is fifth from the point of view of 
money, the number of Indians employed in the League of ^Nations is very 
nominal. Any one who is interested in the subject may perhaps consult 
page 1280 and onwards of this book, that is, the League of Nations*' 
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Official Journal. There the names of all the persons are given who are 
employed by the Secretariat of the League of Nations, and you will find 
that there are only seven or eight Indians there, out of whom two are in 
the permanent list and the rest are temporary. This is the treatment 
we received at the hands of the Secretariat. May I asjt my colleagues 
on this side of the House whether the time has not come when we should 
consider whether our contributions to the League of Nations should or 
should not continue. We must have a fair return for our money, and, if 
people are not prepared to give us an adequate share of our money, then 
we have no alternative, however unfortunate it may be, but to separate 
and withdraw our connections from the League. 

I will now turn to one or two other matters and finish in two minutes. 

The first is the excise duty on sugar. Last year, we were dis- 

3 p.M cussing the question about the distribution of various duties 
among Madras and Bengal, but I, representing the United Provinces, 
watched the debate. If there is to be any distribution of the income from 
a particular commodity to a particular province, then am I not right in 
urging upon the attention of the House that jiart of the excise duty which 
you collect on sugar ought to be given to the United Provinces and Bihar? 
The reason is that on account of the sugar factories the roads have very 
much deteriorated. You get the money in two ways, in the shape of 
enhanced income-tax and in the shape of excise duty and it is only fair 
tliat a portion of it should be given to the repair of the roads, if not to) 
the general revenues of the province. 

I now come to the budget proper. First, there is the question of the 
post office. I wish to plead for the villagers and people residing in small 
towns. I think it is desirable to consider whether we should not give some 
relief to these poor people. I have not got the figures with me. The 
Honourable Member m charge of the Post Office wanted to discuss these 
figures, but 1 am not prepared to make a definite contribution to it at 
this stage. When the time comes, I shall do it, but we should seriously 
consider whether we cannot lower the rate on postcards and increase the 
permissible weight of the one anna envelope from half a tola to one tola. 
There is one thing which I should hire to discuss in greater detail, and 
that is the income-tax level. I have got with me the conrespondence from 
the various taxpayers in which they describe bow unfairly they have been 
treated by the Government. I think we will discuss that question when 
the question of raising the minimum limit from Bs. 1,000 to Bs. 2,000 
comes up. It is not really the small income that we have got to con¬ 
sider. We have to consider the infinite amount of troubles in which the 
poor people are involved by this lowering of the limit. Money is extorted 
from ekka drivers and betel nut sellers, who keep no account and who 
are illiterate, in the same way as land revenue is extracted by the Tah- 
sildar. 

1 will now say a word about skins. This question of skins should not 
be considered from the point of view of one province. It should be con¬ 
sidered from the point of view of all India. On account of the export duty, 
the trade was actually going down, and, by the removal of the duty, 
there is every likelihood that the trade will go up. The trade in both 
hides and skins had been going down. By the removal of the duty on 
hides last year, the trade is going up and the trade in skins is going 
down. This is clearly a proof that, by the removal of the duty on skins, 
teade will improve. As there are other members to speak, I don*t like 
to take more time. 
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Mr. P. W. Hockenhull (Assam: European): There is a tendency on 
this occasion for provincial representatives to urge their local claims on 
account of every conceivable grievance as also to provide the Finance 
Member with every variety of suggestion which involves new or increased 
expenditure, in their own territory. Eeluctantly, Sir, I am constrained to 
follow this example, but I hope with some justification. As my claim 
could not appropriately be urged on any other occasion, and, further, last 
year, Sir James Grigg’s predecessor really made the invitation in his 
budget speech wherein he stated: 

“I may say^ however, tliat we in the Government of India are prepared to recognise 
that there may bo some special claim for assistance in the case of Assam.’* 

On that occasion, I urged that the statement left some doubt in the 
minds of those of us who were concerned, regarding how far recognition 
went, and while recognition was one thing, action was another. There 
has, hitherto, always been the conclusion that there is the will for some¬ 
thing to be done, but it is left to others to provide the remedy. Nothing 
happened last year, and, while leaving communications out of the picture 
for the moment, nothing has happened now with regard to the deficit 
position. 

Certain Members, when this matter was before the House the other 
day, in good humoured interruption, suggested that all Local Governments 
had overdrafts, that in any case, a little more local taxation was the ob¬ 
vious remedy, failing which resort could be made to fresh borrowing. 
The attention of the Government of India has been regularly and repeat¬ 
edly directed to the position, and, I hope, from their reticence, that they, 
too, do not view with < 3 quanimity the growing indebtedness of this pro¬ 
vince. 

Now, Sir, Assam's financial embarrassments are a real problem, and 
not merely a temporary inability to balance its own budget. The first part 
of the problem may be said to lie in the fact that on existing lines, tax¬ 
ation within Assam’s own boundaries is never likely to furnish sufficient 
funds to enable it to pay its own way. The province is dependent almost 
entirely on agriculture which fortuitously was flourishing in every depart¬ 
ment during the post War boom period when Assam, as a Governor’s pro¬ 
vince, was incorporated. I need hardly remind this House of the changed 
conditions since those days; a change that has resulted in greatly depleted 
revenue. 

The second part of the problem is the necessity, the urgent necessity, 
of the development of its own rich natural resources which in good time 
will render it self-supporting. 

First, let me speak of taxation. And here, I would address myself to 
those wlio have not read the findings of the various impartial investiga¬ 
tions of the problem. Those who have read them can hardly remain un¬ 
convinced. The Federal Finance Committee, the White Paper, the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Eeport, have all pointed out the necessity for 
relief. Indeed the latter is so pointed iq^ its recommendation that with 
your permission. Sir, I will quote it. Para. 260: 

“It is certain that Assam urgently needs an assured increase in its revenue, but 
the question in what form this need is to be met, whether by fixed subvention or 
by assignment of revenue, is a matter of fiscal administration on which we do not 
feel called upon to express an opinion." 
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And, again, para. 270: 

“The claim of Assam to an increase in its revenues has for some time been 
recognised as one which the Central Government must meet in some form.*’ 


Here, at long last, we have not only the recognition of a claim, but also 
the agency which will be expected to implement it. May I make one 
more quotation, from the report of the Government of India's represen¬ 
tative—the Comptroller in Assam. He states: 

“At the rate at which the revenue position of Assam is deteriorating, it seems 
very probable that it will soon fall behind Burma and Bengal which were the last in 
the race in 1932-33. There is no hope of such a change in the economic position of 
the country in the near future as is likely to render the financial position of the 
province satisfactory.” 

The impression may have been left on the minds of Honourable Mem¬ 
bers that because the results are so poor, Assam is not pulling its weight, 
or perhaps its full weight in the matter of taxation, Provincial and Central. 
Let me endeavour to correct this view. What is the province doing in 
the matter of taxation ? I have here an interesting compilation of the 
comparative figures in the provincial and Central spheres of the whole of 
the provinces of India. 

First, then, provincial: Assam comes fifth in the list. Bombay, Pun¬ 
jab and Madras only are much ahead of it in the 'per capita expenditure 
charged against revenue. In the realm of Central taxes raised in the 
provinces, Bombay and Bengal stand first and second, respectively. This 
is due solely to their large income-tax payments, which, again, m sure 
evidence of their w('alth. It is wholly reasonable that the two most 
’'oalthy provinces should pay the largest contribution. Assam, however, 
which comes third in the list, and not very far behind either of them, is 
one of the poorest provinces in India, a*8 her income-tax payments clearly 
show. The reason of her largo contribution to Central revenues is the 
heavy excise duty on oil, which, in the last available return, amounts to 
Bs. 1-4-7 per head of population. 

In spite, therefore, of Assam’s position as third in the list of Central, 
and third also in the list of combined Central and Provincial collections, 
there is an overdraft of 2 crores 11 lakhs, an amount which exceeds the 
purely provincial heads of revenue in any one year by fifteen lakhs. Yet 
we are expected, and indeed are trying hard, to wipe out this deficit by 
annual repayments, which can only be done by incurring fresh loans, a 
state of affairs which, in a commercial undertaking, would not be toler¬ 
ated for a moment. I ask the Government of India how long such a state 
of affairs is to be allowed to continue ? But not only have we to contem- 
pla»te the day to day expenditure, we have to develop and expand our 
resources, improve existing and create new communications, in circum¬ 
stances so costly as to be incredible to those who are unaware of the con¬ 
ditions: and, further, endeavour to maintain and expand our social services. 

I would acknowledge with appreciation the Finance Member’s begin¬ 
ning in the matter of proposed improvement in communications, but while 
doing so, it must be borne in mind that these grants are for approved 
schemes, and while likely to be of inestimable value in the future, do 
not in any way relieve the strain and anxiety of the present straitened 
position regarding revenue. I acknowledge his reference to Assam in the 
budget speech the more readily, not so much for the amount of the 
assistance as for his real nnderstanding of the problem.. 
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But there is another aspect of the picture—the effect of the continuous 
borrowing and state of bankruptcy upon the morale of the people of the 
province. 

When wo speak of the province, let us not forget that, besides the 
territory, the rice-lands and jungle, the foi*ests and the tea gardens, there 
are the inhabitants to consider, and that prosperity or depression is not a 
question only of balance sheets but a reflection of the condition of these 
people. (Heat, hear.), We are apt to think of Government in the ab¬ 
stract as if it were a machine and not composed of men of like feelings 
with ourselves. Government have their own problem. It is their res¬ 
ponsible duty to carry on. Without borrowing they cannot carry on. As 
honest lioiTowers, how are they to repay the loan ? In circumstances so 
demoralising, the best tribute that can be paid to the Government and the 
Legislative ('ouncil is the admission of the Audit Department of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. They have steadfastly pursued a policy of stemming 
the tide of disaster, have effected economies almost to the yioint of dete¬ 
rioration, have honestly tried to establish equilibrium in the face of insup¬ 
erable difficulties and are even now investigating the possibility of fresh 
taxation. Are they never to have the satisfaction of positive achievement^ 

And what of the people themselves ? Their record in the working of 
the reforms is second to none. Given a fair chance, I am confident that 
they will maintain that record. What enthusiasm, what interest, can bo 
expected for the next instalment, which, in present circumstances, can 
mean only further privation ? I ask, Sir, that the Honourable Member 
will give this his urgent consideration and some hope of an early response 
to our appeal. (Applause.) 

Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazl-i-Haq Firacha (North-West Punjab: Muham¬ 
madan); Sir, [ have been looking forward to an opportunity to voice the 
grievances of the peojile of my constituency, but hitherto I could not find 
any. I am thankful to you. Sir, for giving me this opportunity to have 
a srvy and to represent the views of my constituents on two important 
matters. Sir, one concerns a most important section of the Muslims of 
India, that is, the Sayyids, and the other, to which I would like to allude, 
is the class of poor, helpless, petty zamindars of the Lower Jhelum colony 
who hold Government grants of land on horse-breeding conditions under the 
Army llemount Department. 

Mr. President, you know with what respect and reverence the Sayyids 
are looked upon by the Muslim community, and you can, therefore, well 
imagine the feelings of the general Muslim public, on any untoward treat¬ 
ment the Sayyids are accorded by the Government. Sir, the Sayyids aro 
a class of most courageous and brave people, fit in every respect to be en¬ 
listed in the army, but, so far as I know, the door of the Military Depart¬ 
ment is closed upon them and very many restrictions are laid upon their 
enlistment to the army. Sir, the Sayyids are a very important class ojB 
zamindars in the Punjab, with a strong build and stout physique, like that 
of our Honourable colleague Nawab Sir Sayad Muhammad Mehr Shah. 
There are among them landlords holding large areas in the districts of 
Shahpur, Jhang and Multan. They form the backbone of the Punjab 
Province wielding considerable influence with the general Muslim popula¬ 
tion. I don't know what reasons are there to justify the Government's 
action for restricting the enlistment of the Sayyids to the army. There is 
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a great feeling of reBonIment amongst this section of the Muslim com¬ 
munity, and it might, after some time, develop into a serious agitation. The 
Sayyids are regulaily organising themselves to fight their cause and I think 
the GovernriK'nt must have received representations on that account. I 
would advise the Army Department to take this matter in a very serious 
way, and to place the views of the Sayyid community, which I am voicing 
now, for action before tlic Governmiini before any agitation is started by the 
Sayyid community. 

Sir, the next point on which I wanted to make my observations is about 
the horse breeders who form tlie bulk of the voting population of my 
constitueuey who ari'- in a had plight and suffering under hard restrictions. 
Sir, it was in (he year 190*2, on the opening of the Lower Jhelum canal in 
the Punjab that tlie (io\eminent decided to distribute about 400,000 acrea 
of Government waste lands to zamindar ])ea8ants on the horse breeding 
conditions in plots of fifty acr^s each, to produce remounts for the army, 
whicli spinids a huge item on importing remounts from foreign countries. 
Tliis colony of the horse breeders, besides rendering service to the Army 
Department, brings annually an income of several lakhs of rupees in the 
shape of the land revenue and water rates Mr. President, when the 
declaration by the Government w^as made for the grant of lands on horse 
breeding conditions, the peojile, fascinated by the prospects, flocked from 
evt'ry quarter of the Punjab and agreed to leave their homes to do service 
to the Government and thereby earn their living by tilling the lands and 
breeding horses. Sir, the conditions for the horse breeding grants are very 
rigid and hard for the grantees and they need reconsideration and revision. 
Sir, a grantee holding land under the horse breeding conditions, has to 
permanently keep a mare of a very good type, approved by the Officers of 
the Remount Department, for regularly breeding remounts for the army, 
utilising only the services of a stallion selected by the Department. The 
grantee has further to fulfil many other conditions and observe several 
restrictions in order to keep on the grant and to save it from confiscation. 
Sir, these conditions may bo divided into three heads, firstly conditions re¬ 
garding the land in grant itself, secondly the conditions regarding the mare 
arnd its progenies and thirdly the conditions regarding the grantee himself. 
The land in grant is to remain tlie property of the Government and the 
grantee is to be only a tenant of the Government without any proprietary 
i’ights. The grantee, therefore, cannot, without the previous sanction of 
the Financial Commissioner, transfer or attempt to transfer any right, title 
or interest in or possession of the property. The grantee cannot even sub¬ 
let the produce of the land for more than two harvests. Nor, can he sell 
any trees in the land, even though they may have been planted by himself. 
In matters of succession, the rule of primogeniture is to be observed and 
the other heirs of the grcinte(‘S have got no right or interest in the grant, no 
matter how much hard labour or capital they might have put in, for the 
improvement of the grant land or the purchase of a mare. 

Mr. President, as regards the mare and its progenies, the mare, in the 
first place, must necessarily be approved by an officer of the Remount 
Department. The grantee cannot sell or transfer the mare without the 
permission of the Army Remount Superintendent. The progenies of the 
mare, until they have attained the age of eighteen months, cannot be sold, 
but to the Government and at a price fixed by the Army Remount Depart¬ 
ment, however low that may be. Besides thia, the grantee has to maintain 
wd manage the mare and its progeny in such a manner and at such places 
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ars the Remount Officer may think fit and has to present them as many 
times and at any place the Officer may choose to appoint. As regards the 
grantee himself, he has permanently to reside in his land, no matter if 

he may have his sons or servants to look after the mare or the crops. It 

is also incumbent upon him to render every sort of assistance to the admin¬ 
istration in the prevention or detection of crime like a headman or a watch¬ 
man of a village. Another condition was afterwards added which I will 
read out froni page 79 of the Punjab Colony Manual: 

“The tenant shall be bound to be and to lernaiii at all times of loyal behaviour 
and to render active suppoit to the Go\eminent and its ollicers in any time of trouble 
and disorder. The decision of the Local Government, whether this condition has been 
violated by the tenant^ shall be final and, if the Local Government is of opinion that 

the tenant has committed a breach of this condition, it may lesume the tenancy or 

any portion theieuf, either temporarily or permaiiontly, and such resumption shall not 
affect any other penalty to which the tenant in<iy be liable under these conditions or 
othc^^^Jse. 

If the tenant is ordered under section 118 of the Code of Criminal Procedure to 
execute a bond to be of good behaviour, or is sentenced to a term of imprisonment of 
one year or longer and the order or sentence is not set aside or the sentence not 
reduced to a term of loss than one year on appeal or revision he shall bo deemed to 
have committed a brcadi of the conditions of his tenancy and the Collector may order 
the lesumption of the tenancy as provided in section 24 of the Act aforesaid.’’ 

Sir, when failure to abide by the aforesaid conditions makes the grant 
liable to confiscation, ihc House can well judge the difliculties of a poor 
grantee. In getting the tenancy of only about 50 acres of land the poor 
grantees have pawned tbemseives, thedr children, their cattle and the mare 
with the Government to serve them day niid night like prisoners in jail 
without any apparent handcuffs or fett(*rs. For a slight infringement of the 
conditions the grantees are either heavily punished with fine or with con¬ 
fiscation of the grant. The horse breeding grantees have altogether lost 
their personal as well as moral liberty. They have to keep in good humour 
the officers of every department and above all the employees of the Army 
Remount. Any person of the Ihunount service, from a stallion stable groom 
to the highest officer, can bring havoc upon the poor grantee, nay the police 
too is not the less strong in this matter. P'or the displeasure of any of 
them they can at any time bring the grantee confiscation rules into opera¬ 
tion and the grantee can be turned out of his grant empty handed at any 
time. Some years back an agitation against these rules and the treatment 
of the employees of the Army Remount Department was started by the 
horse breeder grantees in the Shahpur district, but it was subsided with 
the wise handling of the affairs by the local district officers and the higher 
authorities. But the feelings are still there and it is just possible that a 
current of the same agitation may run again. The people are extremely 
anxious in getting the rules and tlie conditions changed and to secure the 
proprietary rights of the holdings they have on any reasonable conditions 
the Government may impose. A Colony Committee was appointed in 1908 
to consider the question of giving proprietary rights in the grant colonies 
and for the information of the House I will read out a passage from the 
Punjab Colony Manual by Mr. Wace explaining the views of the committee 
on this question: 

“Ill considering the conditions on which n colony should be established it U 
essential that from the first, it should be kept in view that the colonisation stage 
is a temporary one, that the object to be aimed at is the final establishment of a 
prosperous and well-settled community to whom no right or liberty will ^ wanting 
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whichl is with advantage to the common weal enjoyed by the members of older com¬ 
munities. Jt IS obvious that in order to secure the effective settlement of a colony to 
avoid the chaotic condition in which colonists would unregulated, establish themselves 
and to effect such improvements in the standard of comfort and well-being as can 
be obtainted by temporary guidance and education it is desirable that conditions b« 
laid down to which would-be colonists must for a time submit themselves. But it 
cannot be contemplated that restrictions or conditions which detract from the libeity 
allowed by the common law to all good citizens should continue after the colonisation 
stage is passed. To maintain such restrictions would be to render a district which 
had once been a colony a less free, and therefore in some respects a less desirable, 
place of residence than the districts from which the settlers were drawn. The hope 
may be indulged that, m some respects, the period of restriction and guid.ince may 
have abiding results in the habits and customs of the descendants of the first colonists, 
but it would be in every way unreasonable and inexpedient that restraints considered 
inappropiijite for citizens elsewhere should apply to those citizens whose ancestors 
have brought new lands under colonization It appears therefore to be axiomatic that 
special conditions imposed on colonists should be so contlived as to prepare them for 
the stage at which the colony would come under the common law of the province to 
which it belongs.” 

Then, they give their reasons why, after a certain stage, the restrictions 
over proprietary rights should be removed. They say: 

‘ According to ancient custom the reclamation of waste and unappropriated 

land 18 recognised throughout Northern India as giving a little to proprietary rights, 
and m giving lower rights, Government will be open to the charge of conceding less 
than IS due by ancient custom. 

Second .—wish ot the colonists to acquire tlie proprietary status is a very 
strong one; it is based partly on sentimental, and partly on practical, grounds which 
are iiot unreasonable, and a concession by Government on this point is likely to evoke 
feelings of real gratitude. 

Third .—The withholding of such rights has given rise to an idea, in the colonies 
and olsewhore, that Government regard with disapprobation the status of proprietors. 

h’ourth.—The grant at an appropriate time of such rights would be an immense 
stimulus in the progress of the development of the colonies. 

Fifth .—Such a grant is necessary to allow the colonies when fully developed to 
come under the ordinary law of the Punjab 

Sixth .—The power of alienation implied in proprietary rights appears essential 
to the future economic evolution of the colony, restricted alienation would ultimately 
result in extreme sub-division of property and a consequent general depreciation of 
the average standard of prosperity. It permits of no rewards for energy on the part 
of those who remain on their lands and gives no stimulus to enterprise on the part 
of those, who might leave the colony w^cre they not tied to it by their small holdings 

ScA'cnfh —The concession need cost nothing to Government.” 

Sir, these are the ^iews of the Committee which was appointed in 
1908 and to which the Punjab Government and the Government of India 
agreed, but they ordered that excepting the Jhelum Colony, alone, where 
the question is reserved for further consideration in connection with the 
treatment of service grants, the colonists in other colonies, not holding on 
service condition, should be allowed to acquire proprietary rights. It is 
almost 27 years now that conditions stand unaltered and the question 
requires the consideration of Government. Sir the present system of 
popular election to the local bodies, the Legislative Council, Assembly and 
the Council of State, may be an advancement for other people but for 
these grantees it is a curse and a nuisance, for they are very often dis¬ 
couraged from exercising their own will in the matter of voting. (Afr. S. 
Satyamurti: “By whom?“) By the interested remount ofiBcials. They can¬ 
not affotd to incur the displeasure of any employee of the Kemount Depart¬ 
ment in their district, whatever position he may hold, for the displeasure 
of any such person may harm them much. 
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Mr. B. DaS! Sir, on ar point of order. Last year, there was a ruling 
from the Chair that when we are discussing the Finance Bill generally 
every Dei^artment is criticised and representatives of those Departments 
should be present. Now, my Flonourable friend is discussing an army 
question, but we do not find any representative of the Army Department 
present here. Now, can the Honourable the Leader of the House take 
notes on every subject and give a reply categorically ? I do hope your rul¬ 
ing will be the same. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llahim): There is no question 
of a ruling, but the Chair does think it is only right that the Honourable 
Members representing the different Departments of Government should be 
present when the Finance Bill is being discussed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, last year this question was raised, and I gave 
definite instances that if any gentleman on this side gives wrong facts, 
they ought to be corrected immediately by the Members of Government. 
Otherwise w^e build up a theory on wrong facts. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair has 
pointed out the desirability of Honourable Members of Government being 
present. 

Khan Sahib Shaikh PazH-Huq Piracha: Sir, I was speaking about in¬ 
terference in election affairs. The employees of the Remount Department 
are second Gods of the horse breeders grantees, and even though they may 
have no indication from an officer of the Remount, the knowledge of the 
connections of a candidate with any officer of the District Remount De¬ 
partment is a sufficient warning to the horse breeder voters against their 
ignoring these coniu'ctions. Lnfortunafely the Remount Department 
probably has no fixed j^t^riod of term for an officer whether of a lower or of 
a higher grade to remain at one station, like that of the civil departments. 

I would very strongly suggest that such officers as have to deal with the 
horse breeders directly or indirectly should not be allowed to stay for more 
than two or three years at one station. No officer of the department should 
ever be posted at such circle or in such an area where he has got vested 
interests of himself or his relations. I need not dilate on this point and 1 
hope the de 2 )ariment will take note of this matter. 

% 

Sir, I liave a little more to say about the industry of horse breeding 
itself and I have got a note with mo written by Major Vanorenen, a well 
known horse breedca* of the Punjab in the Montgomery district, who is 
known to be an authority on the subject. In bis opinion, the horse breeding 
scheme in the Punjab is not XH'ogressing owing to certain obstacles, removal 
whereof necessitates immediate consideration of the Dej^artment concerned. 
His reasons are: 

“Firstly, a rigid is instituted which prevents the more enterprising 

breeders from profiting by keeping better mares, in that they are compelled to sell 
their produce to the Army Remount Department at prices which do not vary pro- 
.portionately to the quality of the produce. More or less the same prices are paid 
whether the produce are good or indifferent. 

Secondly, there is no remunerative market for the young stock which are not 
accepted by the Remount Department. The number of stock not accepted because 
they are slightly below or above the rigid Army standard of measurement at too young 
an ago to judge horses, is much greater than the number accepted. Breeders, having 
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to make room for later born produce, are compelled to sell the xmaccepted stock at 
sacrificial and absolutely minimum prices to Bojpuri breeders who rum them. Not 
only is this a severe discouragement to the breeders, but the wastage of stock is 
immense. If there were more encouragement to the breeders to keep their unaccepted 
stocky or to other zamindars to buy them, and rear them for a year or two longer, the 
large majority would develop into very good horses.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair would 
point out to the Honourable Member that he is entering into details which 
are not relevant at this stage. 

Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazl-i-Huq Piracha; 1 must mention all the diffi¬ 
culties that result from the restrictions and hardships under which the 
horse-breeding community is working in my constituency. I would strong¬ 
ly urge upon the (lovernrnent the necessity of appointing a committee of 
the Members representing the Colonists in the Central Legislature to 
itdvise them in these matters and to reconsider the conditions which are 
laid upon these petty zamindars who have only small holdings to live 
upon. 

Mr, Akhil Chandra Datta (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non- 
Miihamrnadan Rural): Sir, tliis Finance Bill deals with the duties on salt, 
silver, skins, ])ostage rates and income-tax. Of these, the salt rate is 
continued, silver rates reduced, the duties on skins abolislied, postage rates 
continued and income-tax and super-tax reduced. This Bill can be said 
to bo the off-shoot of the Finance Bill of 1931, or rather the two Finance 
Bills of 1931. Now, Sir, it is a very striking coincidence that, in this period 
from 1931 to 1934-35, we are passing through a period of emergency legisla¬ 
tion and emergency measures both in the sphere of politics and in the 
sphere of economics and finance. It will appear that in the S])here of 
politics in this period, we have got so many pieces of emergency legislation, 
sometimes beginning as an Ordinance and then being put permanently on 
the Siatuie-book. For instance, in 1931, we had the Indian Press Emer¬ 
gency Powers Act. In 1932, we had the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, No. TV; in the same year, again, another Act, No. XI: then, in 1932, 
a third Act, the Bengal Su])prossion of Terrorist Outrages Act came: still 
another in the same year, namely, Act XXII, the Bengal Public Security 
Act; and still another, the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932, XXIII 
of 1932. Then, in 1934, we had the Indian States Protection Act. 

An Honourable Member: Louder, please. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: I was submitting that from 1931 to 1934 or 
1935, we have been passing through a period of emergency legislation both 
in the sphere of politics as well as in the sphere of ecouomics and finance. 
In the sphere of politics, wo have got so many emergency legislations, first 
coming as an Ordinance and then put permanently on the Statute-book. 
Similarly, in the sphere of economics and finance, *we find there was that 
emergency legislation in September, 1931; although it w^as intended to be 
in operation for eighteen months only and was to expire in March, 1933: 
but we all know how it has been extended from year to year. There was 
first the extension in March, 1933, there was a second extension in March, 
1934, and here we are going to have a third extension in March, 1935. In 
that fateful year, 1981, the rate of duty— I am speaking generally without 
going into details—was raised in the first instance from 15 to 20 per cent. 
Later on in the year, there came a crisis and there was another Finance 
Bill in September, 1931; and under that Act the duty was raised from 20 
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to 25 per cent: the result was a total increase, if I have been able ta 
calculate projierly, by about 06 or 67 per cent, on the previous rate. Of 
course this increase was made purely for revenue purposes and not for pur¬ 
poses of protection or any other purpose; and all these increases were inade 
in violation of the fundamental canons of taxation. This was done admitted¬ 
ly because there w'as a crisis to tide over and, therefore, at that critical 
juncture the Government did not pause to consider whether these emergency 
measures, etc., were proper or improper. If it is treated as a temporary 
measure for 18 months, of course it can be tolerated; but if it is made 
permanent, if it is renewed from year to year as it ha's been done, during 
these three years, it is high time to consider the ulterior and far reaching 
effect of this drastic taxation. There was the indiscriminate increase of 
25 per cent in all cases without any regard to the fact as to whether the 
person taxed had the capacity to pay or whether the commodity taxed 
could bear the burden. In some cases, the surcharge was even on protective 
duties, and, therefore, the principle of protection was violated so far aa 
the amount of protection is concerned. The tariff duties were already toa 
high. These liigh surcharges on the already high revenue duties were in 
contravention of the law of diminishing returns. In some cases it had the 
effect of protecting some items which were not eligible for protection. 
These are all the fundamental objections to this general emergency pro¬ 
gramme of 1931; and, as I was going to submit, if it was for a temporary 
period, it could possibly be tolerated, but it is going to be made permanent. 
All this of course was for revenue purposes; but revenue is not all. Whether 
your object is revenue or any other, all the same it must inevitably have 
other reactions and therefore last year, when Sir George Schuster was 
dealing with this matter he said: 

“As the need for revenue continues as urgent as ever, we propose to leave the 
other surcharges unaltered. This, however, only coveis the revenue side of the matter, 
and there are, as I have already indicated, other possible reactions from the continued 
existence of these high duties which we cannot ignore.” 


I draw your attention, Sir, and the attention of the House to this 
promise made by Sir George Schuster: 

“We propose during the coming year to examine this situation carefully from all 

_ Unfortunately this year there has been again an extension, a fresh lease 
given to the life of these emergency measures, but it has not pleased Sir 
James Giigg to examine the situation. The promised examination, pro¬ 
posed and promised by Sir George Schuster, has not been made by his 
successor, yet a,l the taxes have been renewed. Of course, I am speaking 
very generally. .Ml the drastic surcharges and new taxes and duties have 
been renewed except with regard to raw skip and silver and partly also 
with regard to income-tax. T say, Sir, that it was a very serious matter 
whofe Schuster raised. He promised an examination of the 

TJw and from all points of view, as he said. 

Nothing of that sort has been done. On the other hand, we find that all 
the taxes are being renewed. I feel. Sir, that my Honourable friend Sir 
James Gngg, quite forgot the fact, that he was not writing on a clean slate 
There was a previous history behind it, and I feel. Sir, that he owed it 
to his predecessor as well as to this Honourable House to examine the 
whole situation in that light, and then and not till then, was he justified in 
renewing all these taxes and duties. juoiuuou m 
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Now, 8ir, this year it has been said that there been a surpluu. It 
is a fictitio\is surplus, because when all these taxes are not abolished, it 
cannot properly and reasonably be eallcd a surplus at all. What has been 
done this year? We are grateful to Sir James Grigg for the partial relief 
he has given in regard to income-tax. We people are grateful for small 
mercies. He has done two things,—he has restored the salary cuts, and 
he lias also given relief partially in respect of income-tax. My grievance is 
that before restoring the salary cuts, all the surcharges or quasi-surcharges 
in respect of income-tax should have been abolished. What is really the 
implication, the necessary result of these two things, namely the restoration 
of pay cuts and not raising the exemption limit from Ks. 1,0()() to Its 2,000 ? 

It only comes to this. You are taxing a monthly income of say Ks. 83. 

If the annual income of a man is Ks. 1,000, then his monthly income comes 
to about Ks. 83, and so you are going to tax a monthly income of Ks. 83— 
for giving relief to an odiccr earning Ks. 1(X), Ks. 500, Ks. 1,000, Ks. 2,000 
a month. That is what it comes to. In this connection it is worth con¬ 
sidering how the hnancial position of other people has been affected as 
a result of the depression. Take the case of the landlords, the moneylenders, 
lawyers, medical men and other professions, everybody’s income lias been 
affected, everybody’s income has been reduced not by 

five per cent, but in some cases by 50 per cent. or even 

75 or 80 per cent If that is so, are you justified, I ask, in taxing incomes 
between Ks. 1,000 and Ks. 2,OIK) to give relief to people who arc earning 
more than 20 or 50 times that amount? Is it justice, is it equity? There¬ 
fore, 1 feel I am entitled to say that you are taxing tlie poor people to 
help those who are comparatively far more rich. 

Let us consider another aspect of the question. I say that even in 
spite of the five per cent, cut, the position of (xovernment servants has 
not in any way been affected very materially by this depression, because the 
prices of artieU's have fallen and the cost of living has been reduced. There¬ 
fore, the poor people, other than (lovernment servants, feel that it is a 
selfish arrangement that lias been effected, they feci thjit charity has begun 
at home, and that the Government and the Government servants do not 
exist for the people, but the poor people exist for the Government and 
Government servants. The qut3stion is how^ to balance the budget. What 
is the remedy ? The remedy lies in the curtailment of the expenditure 
and the reduction in the cost of the top-heavy administration. I shall not 
dilate on this point, because it is a matter which has been hammered on 
for tin; last 50 years, and it is no use repeating the old arguments over and 
over again. It a^ipears to me, 8ir, as if a Court of Wards has been appoint¬ 
ed to look after the interests and welfare of disqualified Indians, because 
it is said that Indians are incapable of managing their own affairs, but how 
does the Court of Wards—I mean the Oovornment of India—deal with their 
wards? It is the dut.v of the Court of Wards to pay due attention to its 
wards, to give proper education to their wards, to make proper arrangement 
for their food, to look after their health and sanitation and generally to 
look after their welfare, but here we find that the entire income of the 
State is eaten up by those who are administering the affairs of disqualified 
India, and, after meeting their expenditure, there is hardly anything 
left for the use of the disqualified proprietors. I should say that this amounts 
almost to a breach of trust. It is said that the British Government are our 
trusteed. I do not know. Sip, who executed that deed of trust. Supposing 
they are our trustees,—they n>ay or may not be our trustees,— but supposing 
they are our trustees, then I, $ay they have sowitoitteel a breach of trust 
because, before they take their fat and handsome salaries, they ought to 

D 
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have provided for the necessities of the people whose affairs they have taken 
upon themselves to manage. Then, Sir, the scale of salaries paid in this 
country is simply extravagant, it is unreasonably high .... 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Much less than the fees of lawyers. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: On that matter I think the Honourable the 
Law Member is more guilty than anybody else among lawyers. Nobody 
has charged larger or heavier fees than my friend over there. Now, as 
the question has been raised, shall I say a word about the lawyer’s fees? 

I really feel, Sir, that it is not proper for lawyers to charge exorbitant 
fees .... 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I won’t cliarge them again. 

Mr. Akil Chandra Datta: If you go back to the Bar, you will again charge 
the same exorbitant fees. I think if we take into account the salaries of 
Executive Councillors and other high officers of Government, T don't think 
it can be said on a fair comparison that the lawyers charge very exorbitant 
fees. 

Now, with regard to the question of income-tax, may I take the liberty 
of making a suggestion, Sir. For broadcasting we have allotted Es. 20 
lakhs, and for the North-West Frontier Province Eoad we have allotted 
Hs. 25 lakhs. My own submission is, so far as this allotment for the North- 
West Frontier Eoads is concerned, it will be perfectly clear from the state¬ 
ment of the Honourable the Finance Member, that this is really a misplaced 
grant, this is really an item of military expenditure. 

Then, there is this amount of Es. 93 lakhs for Civil Aviation. Civil 

^ ^ Aviation is a very good thing in itself, but it should not be done 
by taxing the poor people. The salary cuts come to Es. 55 lakhs 
and 53 lakhs in the Civil and Military Departments 
respectively. If all these amounts are not devoted for 

the purposes for which they have been proposed, but if they are devoted 
for the purpose of giving relief in the incom(3-ta\', that will be mord 
proper and more reasonable. The amounts set apart for broadcast¬ 
ing, tlie North-West Frontier, Civil Aviation and the restoration of the 
salary cuts, will be sufficient to abolish the entire surcharge on the income- 
tax; they will be sufficient to raise the exemption limit to Es. 2,000, and 
you can also abolish the surcharge on super-tax. There is one item, for 
instance, in the case of every company and registered firm, whatever its 
total income, the tax is two annas and tw*o pies in the rupee. In other 
words, more than one-eightli of the profits, however small the total profits 
may be, is to go to the Government. When you add to that the sur¬ 
charge, that makes it really oppressive. It really becomes a lestraint on 
trade, as has been so truly observed in his budget speech by the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member. The most important problem for India at the 
present moment is the question of pnees of agricultural commodities. That 
is a question on which so much has been said and so much has 
written that I have nothing new to say. May I say only this, that reco¬ 
very will not come of itself like a windfall. As in other countries you have 
increased taxation, but this cannot continue for any length of time, for 
either this year or next year the taxes have got to be reduced. It is ad¬ 
mitted, therefore,—it is not a controversial matter—it is admitted that 
there must be some plan for recovery, call it constructive economic 
planning, or call it planned economy. You may flout it; it may be ak 
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blessed as Mesopotamia. You may not accept devaluation of the rupee 
as a partial solution. You may not accept the method that has been 

adopted in Anic/ica. You niay uo»t accept President Jtoosevelt's plan. 
You may not take a lesson from Japan. All the same, there must be some 
way found out tor recovery. WJiut is your plan ? That is the question of 
all questions. Increased taxation cannot be the panacea of all economic 
evils. It will not only not ease the situation, but will aggravate it. It 
will be from the frying pan into the fire. It may cure the disease, but will 
kill the patient. I am not an economist, I am not an expert in this 
matter, I have no pretensions to give advice or to make suggestions. But 
as a layman anrl as an Indian, all that I understand is that there must be 
some way found out for recovery. It is precisely the business of the 
Honourable the Finance Member. This has not been done, although this 
matter was elaborately discussed in the budget speech last year. Sir 
George Schuster said:. 

“True, we mubt have a plan, l>ut before we have a plan, we must know our 
position. We do not know what is the statistical position. We must have t me to 
study the problems and to be ?ure of our own position.” 

This is what I find was said last year in the budget speech: 

“Now, in working on all the three mam lines (about the irri'proveTnent of the condi¬ 
tion of the aijncvUUTol wa'^se-s) wliich I have mentioned it is essential that Government 
should be able to give scientific study to the problems and have accurate statistical 
knowledge as to its own position. We have made several changes lately in our 
organisation m order to facilitate this. We have for some time had an economic sub- 
comnuttee of Council, and we have recently set up a central bureau for Economic 
Intelligence and Statistics at Government headquarters. . . . Further developments 
on these lines will depend on the recommendations to be made by the two economic 
experts from England—Professor Bowley and Mr, Robertson—^who are now examin¬ 
ing the position in consultation with three Indian economists.” 

That was what we were told in March, 1934. In March, 1935, we are 
told: “Oh, that is nothing. Professor Bowley and Mr. Kobertson are no 
good at all.P Last year we were asked to wait for the report of these 
two gentlemen, and tins year we. are told that their report is worthless. I 
do not understand why it was said: “We must study this question. We 
must know wdiat our position is. We must study statistics and so on. Our 
statistics are at present incorrect and unreliable. “ May I ask what the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics is for? We 
have got a department for that purpose. Wo were told: “All these statis¬ 
tics are wrong and unreliable Jind we must make a fresh study. “ These two 
gentl<='men were hrono-ht out from England at the cost of the rate payers 
and now we are told that their report won’t help you. Their report does 
not make you wiser. When and from what quarter do you expect light? 
Who will advise vou ? When are vou going to make up your mind? This 
is the fifth or sixth year of depression. You have been talking about this 
problem of low nric^s. and every year in this House this subject has been 
discussed, and this being the sixth year, may we know when are you going 
to know your own position and when are you going to have a polipy 
formulated? The ouestion w«t 8 categorically raised by Sir George Schuster 
himself last year,—^how long the present state of affairs were to continue 9 
His answer was this: 

the fact that we have survived without disaster so far does not mean that 
serious problems are not being set up. It is a questibn of how long the present state 
of affairs can continue. Undoubtedly in the early stages of the depression savings in 
cash and other forms were di^wn u^n, aud this cannot last for ever. Moreoverj .the 
accumulation of arrears of rent' and interest may lead to a serious situation. We hare 
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ihroughdut wat«h«d thiv situation carefully m cIom condultatiou with Frovineiel GoV' 
^nments, and we have now with the cordial approval of these Governments arranged 
to have a conference in April at which we can together review the wliole situation and 
consider this problem of md^^htodiiess together with all possible lines of concerted 
action to improve the general economic situition.” 

That Conference was held in April last. I have got a copy of the report 
of its proceedings. Sir George Schuster also investigated the question as 
to how far the purchasing power of the peoide can be stimulated by public 
works. Sir George Schuster was constraiued to say: 

^‘Jt is quite possible that the proper time has come when we may utilise this 
'method with beneficial results.’ 

lie then said: 

“t'or all these reasons, we have been diligently exploring possibilities,” 

He says further: 

"In any cuso this is a Lne of policy in which the mam initiative must be taken 
by the Provmcal Governments and it is one wdiich we propose to explore fully with 
thorn at the toilliconnng conference, to v.Iiich 1 have just rcfoned ” 

Yet, we have noo been told this year what is the result of all that 
discussion and what were the recoxTunendaiions, whether any policy has 
been formulated, and if so, whether any action has been 1-aken to give 
effect to that policy. So that, Sir, it appears to us from the promises made 
last year and from the attitude ^ken this year—I do not think anybody 
can quarrel with us when we say—that the Government are not at all 
keen about it, that they are absolutely indifferent and are treating these 
matters light heartedly. Although there was a ])roniise made last year, 
our present Finance Member has nol Ihought it fit even to refer to these 
things in his budget speech or anywhere else. Now, Sir, I am not going to 
make a speech on iho snbiect of the C'old standard. 1 shall confine mysejf 
to asking some questions. Some of these, if not all, have been put, but 
I have put them together and 1 shall be grateful if categorical answers 
could be given on these points by the Honourable the Finance Member. 
My questions on this subject are these: 

Why do the other countries not part with gold ? Can he explain why 
all countries are scirupuiouslv safeguarding their resources of gold? Is it 
true that the export of gold helps the Government to carry out their remit¬ 
tance programme? Does he believe that the export of gold can and will 
continue for good, to enable India to meet her foreign commitments ? If 
not, is it not the duty of the Government to explore all possible avenues 
to increase her trade balance ? What is his policy to achieve this purpose ? 
What step has been taken to give effect to this policy ? Does he seriously 
believe tiiat gold is as good a commodity for o.xport as other commodities 
like jute, cotton, rice, etc., and that there is no fundamental difference 
between gold and other commodity ? Has India a huge and unlimited 
surplus stock of gold? Does India produce gold? Does not gold re¬ 
present the most dependable purcliaeing power, which is not possessed by 
any other metal or commodity? Does not this distinguish gold fundament¬ 
ally from other commodities? Is he aware that even the Economist ad¬ 
mitted a few weeks ago that the oontlnuous exodus of gold is a sure index 
of the distress ])revailing in India ? Is it a fact that during the last thirty 
years India imported nearly 700 ororeg worth of gold and that during the 
last four years 222 orores have been exported ? Is it fundamentally sound 
to fall back on her reserve sapitai instead of developing the normal trade 
balance in merchandise? Is it a fact that India s trade balance in mer¬ 
chandise IS steadily diminishing? 
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There is just one other matter on which I want to ikiy ^ few words, find 
that is the question of the allocation of the jute duty. Bengal claims the 
entire proceeds of the jute duty as a matter of right. This question has 
been dealt with by my Honourable friend, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra, 
in the course of the general discussion of the budget 1 shall not repeat 
those arguments. I shall only add one or two arguments which were not 
toucbed upon by him. At the very outset 1 urn anxious to point out, that so 
far us this Legislature is concerned, it is not of V(‘ry great importance. 
After all, it is a question of one or two years, because, under clause 137 
of the Government of India Bill, tliis question of the allocation of the ]ute 
duty will be decided by His Majesty in Council and it is laid down there 
that either half or more than half .... 

An Hoiiouri^ble Membar: Not less than half. 

Mr. Akhil Ohandra Datta: The provision in section 137, clause {2)^ is 
this: 

j 

"Notw’tlistanding anything in the preceding suli-section, one half, or .such greater 
pitiportion as liis Maiesty m Council may aelermine, of the net proceeds m each 
year ot any export duty on jute or jute products shall not form part of the reveuue* 
of the Federation but shall he assigned to the provinces or Federated States in which 
jute lb grown in proportion to the respective amounts of jute grown therein.” 

So, any provision that is made here will be for this year or the next year. 
Now', the point to which I draw the attention of the House is this. Tt 
appears that under the Meston Settlement, the jiercentage of total provincial 
revenue retained in the jirovinces is this: Bengal retains only 30 per cent, 
whereas Madras retains 69 per cent, tlie Lnited Provinces 78 per cent. 
Punjab and Assam 85 per cent. Gentral Provinces 90 per cent, and Bihar 
and Orissa 92 per cent. 

Sit Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay (-ity: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What 
about Bombay ? 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dntta: 1 don't tliink I have got that here. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: It is worse off than you are. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Butta: I thought I would be asking for permission 
from Sir Cowasji to discuss this question. With your permission, I am 
discussing it and also with the permission of Mr. Joshi who is not here. 
Two arguments are advanced against our demand for the jute duty, namely, 
that tliere is permanent settlement in Bengal which is responsible for the 
deficit of that province and that there is the additional cost on account of 
the terrorist movement. So far as the permanent settlement is concerned, 
instead of giving my own argument, may I invite the attention of the Hous^© 
to the argument that was advanced by Sir Nripendra Sircar in England, 
I cannot put it better than be has done, and, therefore, I shall quote from 
his speech: 

*‘The fact that most solemn pledges had been given by the then Central Govern- 
ttient, an<J that reliance on those pledges has resulted in an extraordinarily long ah^ 
t^emplieated chain of sub-infe\idatioh—all such condideTotions cannot be ignor^. 

however, those soleiita piedigee m mere soraps of paper Uie matter may bi 
considered from the strictly business point of view.** 
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[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim) vacated 
the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. S. Satyainurti (one of the Panel 
of Chairmen).] 

i 

What follows is important: 

“Thfc introduction of the Permanent Settlement, and the various Tenancy Acts 
which followed it, have enabled the 13engal tenant to pay rent at a low level. One has 
only tc compare the low rent paid by him with those paid in other provinces. If the 
tenant is rack-rented, he cannot possibly bear the burden of the Jute Kxport duty 
which really means an addition to the land revenue.*’ 

Had there been no ])erm.‘inent settlement and no special taxation on 
jute, tlic rent of the tenant would have been greatly enhanced and Bengal 
would have enjoyed a corresponding increase in land revenue. Therefore, 
the benefit from jute, the peculiar crop of Bengal, has been taken, not by 
Bengal, through enhancement of the Land Kevenue, but by the Central 
Government, through an Export Duty. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Eural): 
What is that hook. Sir ? 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: A compilation of the speeches and writings of 
Sir Nripendra Sircar in England. Then, as regards the cost of the terrorist 
movement, T shall simply lay the figures before the House, and they will 
speak for iheniselves. The cost of the terrorist movement in Bengal was 
this. Tu 1931-32, only 21i lakhs; in 1932-33, 47 lakhs; in 1933-84, 53i 
lakhs; in 1934-35, 62A lakhs,—and wo know that the deficit has been for 
these years two crores, and the total jute duty is over three crores. There¬ 
fore, the cost of the terrorist movement should not stand in the way and 
cannot acconni for the deterioration in the financial position. 

One word about the postal rates. Now, this is a matter which has 
been discussed thread-bare on many occasions. I shall say only one word 
about this, and that is this. Looking at the matter from the point of view 
of the Government, I think it is quite desirable that the postal rates should 
be reduced, because 1 cannot imagine any oilier case in which a reduction 
will please so many people of this counti^ all round. Sucli a reduction of 
postal rates will be a relief to as many people as there are in India. Every¬ 
body, the poorest man, will be benehted, and that is an aspect of the 
matter which 1 submit should be considered in this connection. There are 
other matters upon which I should have liked to speak, but I shall not 
take up any more time of the House. (Applause.) 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: (Applause.) Sir, it is rather sometimes painful to 
be dragged into academic discussions on financial measures or other mea¬ 
sures like this in this House, but w^e have got to do it. We are not res¬ 
ponsible, Sir, in any way for the Finance Bill, and we never hope to 
be,—rather we are precluded by all means from taking any active part in 
framing the financial policy of our own nation. It is not the custom to 
send the Finance Bill to a Select Committee, but still I gave an amend¬ 
ment to that effect, hoping that wo should at least be allowed to sit and 
discuss across the table the provisions of that Bill, and, if possible, that 
We shall thus be able to re-shape the Bill according to the needs of our 
nation,—at all events, we hoped, if possible, that we might contribute 
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gomething towards the re-shaping of the Bill; but it was found that no 
useful purpose would be served by moving that amendment here. The 
Bill is there, and it must be taken as such. We are here to amend it 
for what purpose? We do not know. 

Coming to the policy of the Administration of this country including 
its financial policy, it may be defined in one sentence. The whole and 
sole object of this has been, and still is, to find a market for British Indus* 
trial products. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Absolutely untrue. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: 1 shall prove it. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: You will not, you cannot. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: .and the suitable investment for Bri¬ 

tish money. I am not depending upon mere inferences, and let not any¬ 
body understand that, because I am a nationalist and a Congressman, I 
say this. I shall not delve into the ways adopted during the eighteenth 
century. They may be very veiyr unpalatable, and I hope my Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member, will agree with me that, in those dark days, 
that was the object of the then policy of the Government of India. Even 
in the latter half of the last century, whether we required our railways for 
our development or not, nobody knew, we did not know, money came 
forth on guaranteed interest and that rate of interest we are still paying 
on some of them, and then, when a great number of lines were built, 
doubled, and sometimes quadrupled, and materials wore purchased and 
wasted, and when, oven in spite of all this, we were still economically at 
least vegetating, some cotton mills were set up in Bombay, and an im¬ 
port revenue duty was levied on cotton goods, at once the cry from Eng¬ 
land was there—‘*no import duty; if you have it, you must have a 
countervailing excise duty”. Sir, tliat cotton excise duty was a scandal 
so long. This cannot be denied. Then, even in spite of that, 1 may say 
that the policy of Imperial preference for purchases began just in the 
beginning of this century. Now, what does all that show? Lord Curzon 
turned it down in 1903. He was afraid of reprisals of Indian articles in 
other countries as measures of retaliation. But, at that time, the unem¬ 
ployment in England was not a keen question. Then, just after the War, 
when other countries in the world were growing in industrialism and m 
industrial outlook, and there were competitors and England was in danger 
of being dislodged from her unique industrial position, what happened? 
Just before the Montford reforms, in the Imperial Council that preference 
showed its head again. It is not really protection for **Indian industries'*. 
I shall come to that later on—it is not for the protection of our indus¬ 
tries that the policy of protection is there. What was there at the basis 
of that policy? Preference to British industries. There was a Resolution 
specially for British preference, and that came in 1922, under the new 
reforms. The result of it was the Taxation Enquiry Committee. What 
were the terms of i;eference? This is what was included definitely there¬ 
in: preference to Imperial or British products. But now the world has 
changed and the, eighteenth century methods of rule by the rod are not 
perhaps considered advisable. So, we are deluded with forms of Com¬ 
missions snd Committees. Some of my Honourable friends just now com- 
pl^iUjed that there; was tins Committee and there was tha/t Committee and 
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i^eir conclusions were not listened to. But it is not that the Governnienl 
is for the Committees, but they are for the Government. If it is to theif 
interest, the (Government will follow their recommendations. Otherwise 
not. So the policy of preference was simply veneered over by these com¬ 
mittees and commissions; and so are measures sometimes also glossed over 
even with the word constitution and even with the Ix'ague of Nations. 
What are all these to us? Simply some forms with which the whole 
thing is veneered o\er so as to make it appear that it is something in 
accordance with the constitution or this or that. In 1924-25, the thin end 
of the w’edge, as mv late Leader, Pandit Molilal Nidiru, said, was intro¬ 
duced in the shape of protection to steel industry, and preference came 
later on m 1927 In tliat preference wdiat was the eondition? When we 
gave pix?ference to steel, we were producing on some of the items not even 
two per cent., hut yet we gave a tariff preference. If the Honourable 
Member wants it, I shall show the figures. Indian production of galvanised 
sheet was not even tw’o per cent, of our total consumption, it W'as ft 
little over one per cent, and we put in 1927 the protective tariff. It wa« 
partly protective tariff and bounty in 1924, and, so far as protection was by 
bounty, it was good. But the bounty w'as meant only to lure the nation 
to give a tariff protection to an industry producing onl^^ less than two per 
cent, of our requirements, and our industrialists and our big men hacked 
the measure even wuth a British preference. Even now we produce gal¬ 
vanised sheets about 39 per (tent, but this percentage is not so much duo 
to the promotion of our own industry as it is due to a reduction of con¬ 
sumption. It may also be partly due to world depression, hut the high 
indirect taxes and the protective tariff in themselves are responsible foi* 
the decreasing jiurchasing jiow'er of the Indian taxpayer. Now, what is 
the consum[)tion of the steel that w^e were protecting by tariff ? Today il 
is less than half. When we began protection in 1926-27, it was 14 lakhs 
of tons and now it is five. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Whoso fault is it? Whom are you 
blaming for that? 

Pandit NilakanUia Das: I am blaming the protection by tariff w^hich 
has led to the loss of purchasing power and specially when that tariff is 
levied with a view to preferring British goods and ostensibly to protect 
our industries producing a very small fraction of our requirements. You 
are not promoting our industry, and everything nowadays is laid at the 
door of the world depression. But do the world depression and the IndiaTi 
depression mean one and the same thing? We have got a very extensive 
home market, we have got natural resources and we have hoarded gold 
m this country, and there are various other means by which wc coul(I 
have thwarted this world depression, at least sixty per cent, of it. Bub 
where are we today? We are more depressed; our purchasing power is 
much less than it is in any other country, it is much less than that of 
any other taxpayer in any other part of the world. But India is a rich 
country, we have got an extensive home market and vast resources. 
During all these years, you have purchased so many things. What have 
you produced here? You have given protection to so many industries. 
Even with regard to this steel industry for which you have cleverly chjing* 
ed a bounty to tariff protection, you have slyly, without the knowledge ol 
the public, diverted even the contracted purchases of certain articles from 
Indian eompaniet to firms in England. Even in the year 1931-32, ivherfli 
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the purchases for India were the slendiarest, the Govemmeifit purchased the 
least ill India. India perhnps got on\y whatever was left after satisfying 
Britain. ])id the Honourable Member ever notice this fact? 

The Industrial Gomimssion recommended, in Order to give impetuft at 
least to our industry, to establish a Stores Purcliase Department under bho 
Government of India. The Department is no doubt there in name, 1 
have myself pressed tlie point very often as to why all tlie purchases can¬ 
not be centraiised hi the Indian Stores Department. That was never 
done. There must be a Marshal General liere and an Agent of Kailway 
there, a Controller of Purchases here and another there. There must even bo 
some patentees here who will supply articles at mono])oly price. Some 
Honourable Members may be surprised, that even servants of the Gov¬ 
ernment who are interested in purchase can hold patents and monopolies. 
We have got our Department of Standardisation. I was surprised to find 
that a question w^as put in the Council of State in 19MB by the Honourable 
Mr. J. C. Banerjee. The question was: 

“(a) Is it a fact that Mr. .tohn Dallas Wrench, Mechanical Kngineor, liailway 
Boarrf and Mr. J C Mahindia obtained patent lor iion-shpping fastenings fof 
securing railroad sleeper’s to rails? Jf so, is it the same Mr. Wrench who is now a 
Member of the H.a.ilway IWiard ? 

(b) Are Government servants allowed to take patents for articles supphed to th# 
Departraent in which the ofHoer is employed?" 

The answer, which the Honourable Sir Guthrie Russell gave, was; 

"(a) Yes. 

(h) Government servants are permitted to patent any of their inventions." 

I know, as a matter of fact, even in the case of bridge making, our 
Railway Engineer and an Englishman planned some parts which could 
not be purchased in this coiuitry. Some firms in England held the patentB 
for these parts. These standardised patents may be English or may be 
Indian. But a patent is a patent. It is a monopoly which leads to cor- 
niption. As a’ matter of fact, the other day, I put a question about Diesel 

engines, and the reply was that some of the parts are patents still. 
The reply was perhaps that the wliole engine was a patent sometime ago, 
but that the patent lias expired; but still some parts are patents. As to 
the rails, for instance, we have got a contract with the Tatas to supply all 
the rails. The Tatas are dying for want of rail orders. Still, under the 
name of ‘sorhetic’ rails, a good lot is being purchased, year after year, 
from England. Sleepers and their fashionings also arc similarly brought 
from England under various pretexts. 1 asked a question here as to the 
reason why these sleepers are purchased in England. When I was here 
last time I wanted to see that no purchase of any article which can be 
produced in India should go to any other country. And it was so in 
1929-30 when no sleepers or rails were purchased from outside. 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, on a point ol 
order. My Honourable friend has got on the order paper questions lu 
regard to all these facts. Is it not better that he should wait and hear 
those answers rather than make statements without giving this side an 
opportunity for a reply ? 

Mr. Ohairman (Mr. S. Satyamurti): There is no point of order, but the 
Honourable Member will be well advised to wait till answers are given to 
those questions, and not refer to them now. 
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Mr. P. E. Bau: The questions are coming on in a few days. 

Pandit Nilalsantha Das: I say what I know. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Why do you ask then? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: So that my friends may know. If I am mis¬ 
taken, I may be corrected here. Why should I be precluded from saying 
what I know? Tt is not your property or any other man’s property that 
1 am using. What I mean to say is that they are purchasing from !Eng- 
land inspite of the fact that the articles can be purchased in India, and 
that is a fact. If my Honourable friend, Mr. Rau, does not like it, I wiil 
not say any more, for, this being a discussion on the Finance Bill, this 
much will be enough. Let Honourable Members know that this is the 
basis of the entire policy of the administration. 

Then, what are the methods of administration? To make money any 
how and to spend it for certain purposes which would better be left unsaid 
in so many words. It is for perpetually keeping Indian culture and Indian 
intellect under bondage. I do not say economically, that is a plain ques¬ 
tion. Of course, I did not enter into tlio question of foreign loans, to 
which let me refer here in passing. The other day, I put a question on 
the subject if there is any distinction or any account between Indian and 
foreign loans and if there is any plan for converting foreign loans into 
Indian loans. I did not ask anything about the interest. I shall surely 
be told that that is entirely a business proposition. But my view is that 
Indian inU^resl is lower than English interest, and so, it was two years ago, 
when at a higher interest, money was borrowed in England. That I 
know, but still I believe that even at a little higher interest money should 
be secured in India and foreign loans should always be repaid, for, in our 
loans, we do not get money and pay interest alone. We get English pro¬ 
ducts for loan, as we are often simply lured into it. When my Honour¬ 
able friend, the Deputy Leader of my Party, was asking for a planning 
and a loan of 100 crores for development, the Honourable the Finance 
Member was perhaps laughing to mean that it was nob a possible proposi¬ 
tion. He has, T think, interrupted somewhat to that effect. Evidently 
he did not relish it. 

I will tell you how it was possible when English articles could not 
find a market in the world. In the Imperial Economic Conference of 
1923, Sir Charles Irmes, the then Commerce Member, was representing 
India, and there were talks about mutual advantages to India and Eng¬ 
land, and that by means of loans by purchase of articles, etc., and there 
he says: 

“‘India IS buying much, but the question now is, cannot she buy more?’ T have 

no difficulty in answering that question.Every thinking person in India is 

agreed tliat what India wants is a bold constructive programme of development." 
[Jieportj 'page 51f.) 

This is just on the eve of borrowing 30 crores for five years, and this 
bold programme for borrowing and development was pa'ssed in this House. 
Then: 

“In order that full use may be made of her great resources large sums have been 
set aside for rehabilitation of her railways", etc. 

"Government estimated that something like 70 million sterling would be spent on 
imported stores during the next five years for railways and other development 
schemes. As in the past, so in the future, I have no doubt that the skill and enterprise 
of the British manufacturer will see to it that the vast bulk of their monies (i.e.\ 
Indians' Tnonies) will be spent in this country." {Rf.port^ pogt B6). 
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This did not satisfy the Chairman, who said: 

“Take India. Mr. Innea gave us a picture of a big programme. There was, if I 
remember aright, 70 million worth of orders which would be placed for five years. 
What I would put to you is, supposing assistance were given in the matter of interest, 
would it be possible for India to increase the programme above the figure at present 
in their minds and/or alternately—I put it for preference ‘and '—while increasing 
the aggregate of the programme to take some of the orders of the later years and 
put them in earlier years? For instance, you have this programme spread over five 
years, that is to say 15 million pounds a year. Now can you take all or anv part 
of the last two years’ programme and put it in hand in the first two years if some 
assistance were given in the matter of interest? Those are the kind of things which 
I wish to see if we can accelerate to our mutual advantage.” (Report, page 2 5S) 

Mark these words, “to oar mutual advantage’'. Then our representa¬ 
tive makes this repl} after expressing satisfaction that such a proposal 
was made: 

“At the end of this year we shall have spent—on railway material alone—36 
million pounds in the course of three years, and about 9C per cent, has been spent 
in this country. With the full assent of the Legislative Assembly, onAy last year, 
we decided that we must make a real effort to rehabilitate our railways, and for that 
rehabilitation programme we have set aside the sum of 100 million sterling. We 
anticipate that in the next live years 57 millions will be spent on material usually 
imported into India, and of that 57 millions I am sure that the British manufcicturer 
wili see to it that the greater part is spent in Eng,and. 

That is by no means the whole story. I have referred so far only to the rehab lita- 
tion of the railways We hope to be able to embark upon some new construction, 
although I recognise that new construction does not interest His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment as much as rehabilitation at the present time.” {Report, page 167,) 

The last sentence is significant, for new construction means purchase 
of earthwork, gravel, concrete, wood sleepers, and many other things, 
which are necessarily purchased in India'. 

Then, he referred to the scheme for the development of the Bombay 
City which would cost many million pounds. He also refers to the Sukkur 
Barrage and many other provincial schemes and says that orders for many 
millions of pounds will go to England. This is how development is good: 
and what is good for the gander is not good for the goose. Both borrowing 
and development are there when some development of English industry 
or to find markets for the products thereof were necessary; but when my 
Honourable friend said, “Borrow 100 crores”, he was not in the Treasury 
Benches, he was not in the confidence of the Finance Department—it may 
be 100 crores or it may be 10 crores or more or less, it does not matter—the 
principle is the national development and national uplift. I say, these two 
things ought not to have been so very unpalatable had it not been for the 
fact that our Government is run with an object which is not primarily the 
promotion of Indian interests. 

Take, again, the policy of taxation. 1 have already said' we are being 
enslaved even in culture, in theorising and in everything. We have to take 
it for granted that whatever is good for England is good for us. The argu¬ 
ment is always trotted out “Army? Look at England. Navy? Look at 
Englaiid. Industries? Look at England. Take the Ottawa Agreement: 
we make all arrangements with the dominions: why should you not be 
there?” I Was brice reading, that even in the matter of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, when they first wanted money for floating the company, 
Mi*. Jamshedji Tata went to England twice or thrice for raising it, and he 
^also ht^onght out English' experts to find but areas of coal and iron, neither 
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tire momey was available, nor could the experts find any iron ore. In dis* 
gust, he gave it up: fortunately for him, the swadeshi movement came and 
somebody put it into his head—T think it was Mr. P, N. Bose who pointed 
out the iron and the coal near the iron. Money was raised in India, and, 
in three weeks’ time, more than enough money was subscribed, and so it 
is now art Indian coinpamv. Wheriover we think of anything, we are asked 
to go to England and see whether it is or is not done in England. We have 
got our Ottawa Agreement that way and also our high tariff wall all 
round. 

In this tariff, if you analyse the income from taxes you find lis. 16 
crores from income-tax and 61 crores from customs excise, including salt. 
The entire tax income is 78 crores: practically customs and income-tax are 
tlic only two lu‘ads tliat give the taxes. By customs we are paying 6l 
cror(‘s. that means each man in India pays, taking 2H crores as the popula¬ 
tion in Britisli India .... 

An fianourable Member: You must include the States also. 

Pandit Nllakantha Das: Very well; it is about Bs. 2 per head; and if 
you analyse some of these taxes like salt, matches, kerosene, and perhaps 
sugar—our people do not get sugar, but never mind—about six annas or 
more of this is poll-tax which every man must pay. 

We kjiow the paying capacity of our people today. The price of the 
produce—the price of focal grains in our country today is well-know n—over 
and above that, you have got rice export duty, which is under consideration 
—I know it would he lotig before the decisions are ]>iiblished, as my friend, 
Mr. Satyanuirti,—you, Sir,—asked the other clay and got a reply, flow 
does it all affect the taxpayer? Today, in rny ]>art of the country, I know 
that one acre of land, according to the settlement officer’s calculation, costa 
Bs. 20 to Bs. 21 to cultivate it and it produces 15 to 16 rnaunds of paddy 
on the average: the price of padd^^ is between 1-4 and 1-8 per maund: where 
is the margin? Bice is not demanded in foreign countries; hence it is not 
a thing to be exphained to anybody tliat today the export duty falls upon 
the ryot, the producer and not upon the consumer: it cannot be transferred 
to the purchaser and falls u]>on the producer as an additional land tax. 
As T was saying, 15 rnaunds of paddy means 10 rnaunds of rice: and on 
each maund of rice there is a duty of 2a. 3p. Then on each acre of land 
the peasant ])ays an additional tax of Be. 1-6 all over India; whether (Gov¬ 
ernment gets the money or not does not matter; the peasant pays it in¬ 
directly to somebody: he does not get it; and so, when this is the condition, 
where is the margin for him? In the name of industry or whatever you 
may call it, you are going on putting indiscriminately indirect taxes. I see 
the expenditure is there and I cannot change it; but to live for the time 
being I propose this: you reduce indirect tax wherever possible—and not 
the direct tax. But when the opportunity came, you trotted out the plea 
that you were pledged to reduce the surcharge on income-tax; and that 
will be reduced by one-third in the same way as the tax on incomes from 
Bs. 1,000 to Bs. 2,000: that is only Bs. 75 lakhs. Of course this may 
not be palatable even to many of my own friends, but I feel it very sorely 
that when the man is paying at least Bs. 2 to the Government Treasury 
and about that sum, if not more, to the pockets of our industrialists in 
protection, and over and above this loses in export duty, he is being taxed 
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to the tune of lis. 4 or more on the average. With what heart do you not 
think of reducing some lax eitlier from salt or from kerosene which is an 
article of his daily use ? He is not living today. As I said, he is simply 
vegetating. How this ))oor man is able to keep his body and soul together 

is really a mystery to me. How long can this state of affaire continue? 

How long can the Government make money lik(‘. this? Of course, those 
people who are paying surcharges are certainly in affluent circumstances, 
and it is not so difficult for them as it is for the poor people to pay for the 
State. 

Look at the civiliz{‘d countries of the world. England is always cited 
as an example, and so we shall take England first There the 

^ customs revenue in 1933-34 was 209 million pounds, excise 117 

million pounds, thus indirect tax total is 326 million pounds. Then, 
again, income-tax 330 million pounds, other direct tax, such as estate 
duty etc., 112 million pounds, and all told the revomue yield from direct 
tax is 448 million pounds Now, let us take the United States of 
America, and there the yield from income-tax wvas 10.57 million dollars, 
customs 328 million dollars. 

An Honourable Member: For what year? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das. It is perhaps for the year 1932-33 the latest 
year available, whatever it be- 

Now, let U8 take Japan which is protecting all her industries. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim) ro- 
eumed the Chair,] 

Japan's development of industries under the fostering hand of the 
State is really unrivalled. Japan’s revenue from income-tax was 138 
million yens, and that from customs was 113 million yens. Even in 
England, it will be observed tluit whenever thev thought it neeessarv 
to impose an indirect tax, they always took care to see that it v.%as not put 
on articles of necessity or on the means of production, because if thev 
did 80 , it would retard the indu«*trial progress. Now, if vou analyse the 
position in India, what do vou find? Tax on articles of neeessitv. in¬ 
cluding salt, which is really the greatest necessity of life, both for men 
and animals, and on means of production is 78 to PO per cent, of our 
totire indirect tax revenue of 61 crores. In England, it is 20 per cent- 
of the entire indirect tax revenue. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Indirect taxation in England is about 
40 per cent. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das : I could not calculate exactly some of the items 
but certainly it is just half of what it is in India. 

Ml, M. 8. Aney: "^^hat is the percentoerp. out of that 40 per cent, re¬ 
garding the incidence of tax on articles of daily necessity? 

Pandit Nllak^ntha Das! 40 per cent, is the t.nx.afion realised fmm 
eustoms and pther indirect taxes, and 20 per cent, of this 40 per cent, is 
the amount of tax on necessities of life like tea, ooffeo, etc., and meant 
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of production like oil, etc., whereas, in India, the tax realised from means 
of production and necessities of life is 78 to 80 per cent, of the amount of 
indirect tax. * 

Sir, 1 was very glad to hear the other day wdien my friend, the 
Finance Member, said that he did not like the indirect tax. I thought 
some provision was going to be made in the Finance Bill to give relief 
to the poor man in respect of the indirect tax, but, instead, I find that 
direct tax surcharges are reduced and the surpluses, which ought to he 
real surpluses, are considered to be windfalls, and something is given 
to the village industries in which I am not very much interested.. t)f 
course, f would much appreciate if the rural uplift movement worked well, 
but WG have to wait and see the progress of this nuwernent We do not 
know how much of the money allotted for the village uplift movement will 
be swallowed np by experts. [ have known what many of these experts 
do. Perhaps an expert drawing Rs. 2,000 a month or more, with oversea 
f'llo'vaiu e, woul'l, sitline on •> t(']f‘scf)r>e with half a dozen butter flies or a 
dozen larva under it in a palatial house erected for the purpose .... 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: You mean a microscope? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Yes, I mean a microscope, and those experts 
will perhaps say that they are carrying on researches into the causes of 
some pest lu paddy. Then there are also the Publicity and Propaganda 
officers, the travelling allowances, in addition to all the high salaries to 
be taken into account, and so, considering all these items of expenditure, 
it remains to be seen how much of the money allotted will go towards 
giving relief to the poor people. Sir, I am really very apprehensive of 
Govenimonl trying to dole out a crore of rupees in tliis fashion, for I appre¬ 
hend that, on account of this, they may become even more unpopular m 
the long run than they are today- Therefore, my friend niu»t take care to 
see that a prop<^r distiibutioii is made to the people and the major portion 
of the allotment is not swallowed up hv the Government otficL-rs who will 
either be engag(Ml in the work or be sent round tlie villages l:)y their travel¬ 
ling allow'ances and liigh salaries. Now% I know there are many research 
schemes iiudor consideration. Wc have become slaves of experts T havr* 
put a question asking how many Indians are there m thc'Se ^h-se-'wch TVnart- 
ments, but T have not yet got a reply to my question. There is the Agri¬ 
cultural Research scheme, Marketing Board and so many other schemes 
all oyer the country, and almost at the liead of every scheme, there is an 
Englishman, and not an Indian. T was speaking’ here of scandali- 
sation .... 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Scancklisation ? Perhaps you mean standardma. 

tioi. i* 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: It is the same thing. Our friends are talk¬ 
ing of Tndianisation, and the Indianisation, that is being carried out, 
dees not secure siiffieient jobs for Indians. Sir, I piibmit the services 
out-bt to be modelled on the conditions prevailing in the country, and in 
fi.xing -be scale of salaries to officers whom vou anpoint. the circum* 
stances of the country have to be taken into consideration. We must 
have Indians in all our services. What is the good of giving so much 
money to outside experts? I have perhaps taken a very long time. 
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Some Honourable Members: No. 

it 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Now, I shall directly come to some of the 
features of the budget. Much has been said on the export of gold and our 
ratio and rupee being linked with sterling and with gold. I leave that* 

Hero 1 point out some interesting item. I observe in the budget 
that vvc a:e going to have no more revenue from piovisDn. opiuiii pertiaps 
from this year. My Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, is not liere 
today, but he was expressing sorrow the other day that China eats opium 
but she does not cat opium from us. Let the Chinese eal opium, but 
we slnll not be a party to selling them opium. It is theii- look out to 
put their house in order. 


Sh Oowasji Jehangir: They are having opium trom other ulaces. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: If you can sell to China or in the North Pole, 
that is a separate issue, that is not under discussion n^w,—perhaps I 
niay agree with my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, when I con¬ 
sider thai: question. But, what is the position now? In India what 
are >011 doing? I speak of excise opium- This ■‘ve'se opiure is so’d at 
the cost price to provinces, that is, the price is practically fixed, or if it 
varies at all from }ear to year on account of dei)ression, it should be less, 
it cannot be more. The revised estimate for this year for excise opium is 
44,86,0(R). 1 do nob discuss hero wdiether provinces are selling it to their 

own clientele at a bigger or a smaller price, or what money they are making. 
That is not my concern now. But, I find that the estimate for the next year 
is 50,80J‘0(h How is this increase accounted for? Probably, when you 
are not selling any provision opium you want to make money somehow, 
and it may be a plan, though my Honourable friend is op]»',sed to plan- 
nimr, tlu» increase in the sale of excise opium may lu- either to make a 
profit over the cost price, or to push more and more opium in provinces 
with some (‘nd in view. Which is it? 

As regards roads, some money was available from the so-called wind¬ 
fall. 

An Honourable Member: No. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Oh, no. It is from the motor oil. Thc.fc 
goep to the North-West Frontier. If so, why should it not come from the 
military budget? As a matter of fact, this inter-provincial road policy, 
as I understand it—I have made some enquiries—is Toore for the mili¬ 
tary purpose than for the civil purpose. Motors are miming on the poor 
district board roads, but the boards are not getting anv money from 
this Road Fund. It is for inter-provincial roads, for w^hich a standard is 
fixed—perhaps some cast iron plates are in contemnlation for metalling 
or so,—that is what I read somewhere,—in order that armoured cars or 
motors weighing so many tons at such and such speed can go on the 
road. Such roads are made from the inter?provincial Road Fund. What 
does it show? Is it for the good of our people, for the eartman who plies 
his cart? As a matter of fact. I have seen on these inter-provincial roads 
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our cartmen are asked to ply their carts just under the road iu the mud, 
and those pueca roads are kept for motor cju's. "lliis is hew the road 
money is being spent- 

I shall not take more time of the House ]\ls last point is this scram¬ 
ble tor jute dut^, oil duty and so on. I come trom a poi^r piovince. My 
constituency is being formed into a new province and when all the 
money is being divided, 1 must ask for sornetlnng. My Honourable 
friend, the b'lnance Member, perhaps will say, \ ou take this much of 
subvention, and be satisfied. J3iit why should I rsk for subvention? 
As regards tlie jute diitv, I (*an understand. That duty is not transferred 
to the consumer, now that there is no big demand abrof\d. Most part 
of it is borne by the producer; so there is some reason / »r its being 
denrinded. Dut my Honourable friend over there was jirking for Assam, 
and he was speaking of income-tax as a confributu/ii from U'e provincci-j, 
if I heard him aright. At a distance I could not h^ar him- lint wdio 
is really pa\ing more to the central revenue? The direct oi the indirect 
tax-payer? 61 crores are j)aid by indirect tax. 1 ask, out of these 
61 crores, how much does my poor constituency pay, which is not jute, 
which is not oil. Win should I get subvention? I demand a share in 
the money w’hich each man in my constituency pays Uy the C(‘ntrid Gov¬ 
ernment. 

An Honourable Member: In the form of? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: In the form of indirect tax, and specially for 
protection, ^\hy .should (Government pay itself 11 crores in the name 
of protection.’ The (‘onsumer pays today to Assam in the shape of excise 
duty on oil. Desides, without the countervailing import duty on oil, 
Assam oil would get no revenue. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Who are you? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das- I come from the coustiluency w^hich 1 re¬ 
present —Gnssa. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Arc vou not an Indian? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das- Yes. T am an Indian. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That is all right. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das- Tf every one is taking his share, I should 
demand mine, and my share stands more on reason. Tf all the money 
that we pay to the general exchequer, rightly or wrongly, is divided like 
this, in jute export and oil excise, and so on, then niy eh »m is, I want 
my proper share. Let them raise the import duty if thev like, or the 
income-tax, or even let them levy a poll-tax from me, lot them even pro¬ 
tect industry bv tariff where necessary, I am readv io pay, but let not 
the Government make monev out of prof>eetion for bndgetarv purposes. 
That protection monev should be divided amongst those people that aro 
paying for the protection. 
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Mr. M. S. Aney: Ib the steel industry within the jurisdiction of Orissa 
-or of Bihar? 

Pandit Nilakantha DaS: If the Tata Steel Works were in Orissa, I 
should have some consolation, but that is not so. And the Vizagapatam 
Harbour, which will drain the entire western Orissa of its agricultural 
and forest products, is not in Orissa. Tatas live upon our iron> our 
manganese, and I may tell you that it has only recently been discovered 
4hat besides the store of iron ore in Mayurbhanj, which is being worked, 
there is an inexhaustible store of iron ore in Keonjhar which contains 67 
per cent, ot iron,—perhaps nowhere else in the world so big a percent¬ 
age of iron is found in the ore. And all this is in Orissa, but not in 
Jamshedpur. All this '^ill be exploited from my land, but I will not 
get the advantage or benefit of it. Orissa has been neglected and uncs^r- 
ed for under this Government for 150 years and Orssa has been made 
poor now. It was an empire. On three sides it had powerful 
empires like Bahmani and its oif-shoots, the Vijayamigar and 
Bengal. All these people had always an eagle’s eye, a vulture’s eye on 
Orissa. But Orissa held out as an empire for 450 years before it fell, as 
tbe last independent empire, during the days of Akbar. Orissa is poor 
today. You laugh at it when you speak of some subvention to it of 25 or 
30 lakhs. But, I w^ant money which 1 claim as a matte.r of right, I 
pay for protection all along, poor as 1 am, and I have no industry, in my 
Province. You give me some industry. I shall be satisfied. Still, I 
\vould urge that this protection money should not be Svvallowed by Gov¬ 
ernment for budgetary purposes. If not to Orissa, let it be given to 
Bombay, to the Central Provinces or any other province. It is mone^ 
given for industry, and must bo set apart for the promotion of industry. 
Let it be given to the village industry, or any new industry. People that 
are paying it are not paying it for revenue. If you make money out of 
protection, then you will naturally delude us more and more into pro¬ 
tection of industries, when protection is either useless or unnecessary- 
You will exploit our national sentiments for the growth of our national 
industry and a vested interest will be created behind you to support you 
with Or without reason. Don’t put us to that trouble. You give it in 
bounty to other industries. I quite agree to that, but never make revenue 
out of it. 

Khan Sahib Nawab Slddique All Khan (Central Provinces: Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I may be allowed to express my gratitude to you for giving 
me an opportunity to make my second speech. As a matter of fact, I 
was very keen on taking part in the general discussion of the budget, in 
order that I may place the grievances of my province before this Hon¬ 
ourable House. With this idea in view, I stood up for about 14 times, 
but unluckily I did not catch your eye. I beseech you not to think for 
a moment that I want to blame you for it. Miay, t respectfully submit 
that, to a greater extent, the old Members of this House are responsible 
for it, who want to participate every time in the debate and who do not 
realise the diflSculties of back benchers like me. (Laughter.) 

Sir, before I begin, I want to make it clear to the House that I, as a 
lepresentative of the Muslims of the Central Provlnciee. am in duty 
bound to express their grievances on the floor of this House. I hope my 
Honourable colleagues from the Central Provinces will bear me out that 
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1 would noi have failed in my duty as a Member ul this Honourable 
House to express the grievances of other communities also but 1 find that 
the other communities do not need my assistance and they have no griev¬ 
ances to my knowledge and hence I confine my remarks at present to the 
needs of my community only. 

{Sir, since the inauguration of the Montague-Ohelmsford Reforms, to our 
sad disappointment, not a single Muslim was appointed as an Executive 
Oouncillor of His Excellency the Governor. Nobody can say that there 
was dearth of an able and an efficient Muslim to occupy that high office. 
But, 1 am at a loss to understand as to why the claims of Muslims were 
ignored in this direction. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That has nothing 
to do with the Central Government or the Finance Bill. 

Khan Sahib Nawab Siddique Ali Khan: May I respectfully say that 
during the last time when Murtuza Sahib wanted to expicss the griev¬ 
ances of the Muslims of Madras .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim"' That is a provincial 
subject The Honourable Member can go on. 

Khan Sahib Nawab Siddique Ali Khan: The same is tlie case in the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court After several representations, the late 
Khan Bahadur Ghulam Mohiiiddin, Bar -at-Law, wa^ appointed as Addi¬ 
tional Judicial Commissioner, but, to our great sorrow, probably 2^ years 
after his appointment, he breathed his last. After his death, no Muham¬ 
madan was appointed as Additional Judical Commissioner. Sir, I urge 
OH the Government to consider the claims of the Muslims of my province 
in this respect and to appoint at least two High Court judges in the near 
future when the High Court comes into existence. Sir, again, the repre¬ 
sentation of Muslims in Audit and Accounts Services and thri Income-tax 
Department is very meagre. In the Accountant General's office, the per¬ 
centage of Muslims is onlv 6*7 and in the office of the Deputy Account¬ 
ant General, Posts and Telegraphs, the percentage is H 5. Sir, I am 
subject to correction, but ray information is that there are hardly three 
per cent- Muslims in the Income-tax Department. Sir, 1 hope that all 
Honourable Members of this House will support mo when I make a 
demand that the long standing grievwces of the Muslims of the Central 
Provinces should be redressed and that they should get an adequate share 
in tlie services 

'Mr. A. H. Lloyd (Govemment of India: Npninated Official)* May I 
correct a point on which the Honourable Member has oeeu misinformed? 
The percentage of Muslims in the Income-tax Department in the Central 
Provinces is at least ten per cent. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): What is the proportion to 
population? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd * T believe the proportion is about 4 per cent. 
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Khan Sahib Nawab Siddique All Khan: Sir, the iMubiiin representa¬ 
tion in the services has now become a chronic disease. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have issued a liesolution fixing 25 per cent- places for thtr 
Muslims, but they have not provided any machinery to sec that their' 
orders are really carried out. There are certain problem^ which are still 

left unsolved in this connection. In the case of post offices, the Govern¬ 

ment of India have laid no scheme before us for the distribution of 25 
per cent, among the various provinces. It is evident that the propoi-tion 
will not be the same in all provinces, but the percentage should be so 
distributed that the total may work up to 25 per c.ent. No such scheme 
has ever been laid before the Assembly. The distribution of 25 per cent^ 
by railways was ver^ much objected to by the Muslim M(;mbers. The 

Government carried on this distribution in spite of the protests of the 

Mussahnans and in spite of their departmental recoin mend ations to the 
contrary. 

Sir, I take this opportunitv to press two points on tiiis occasion. A 
iarge number of Mussalrnans do not take interest from tlu' Post Olhee 
Savings Banks and the Imperial Bank, and they wull not lake interest 
from the Pieserve Bank also. 1 suggest that this sum should be ci’edited 
to a special account. The fund may be administered by the Govern¬ 
ment, assisted by a small committee of the Legislatnr(\ 

Sir, I very much appreciate that the Piuance Member, the other day 
admitted the need of the agricultural classes and set aside a sum of Es. 
one crore for rural development and 40 lakhs for road development but 
tbe amount is not sufficient. It will not be out of place to bring to the 
notice of this Honourable House one very important thing which deserves 
serious and sympathetic consideration of the Honourable Members. It 
IS the sorry plight of the cultivators of my province. Year after year 
they are faced with famine and poverty, due to scarcity of rain, frost, 
and, in some places, abundance of rain. I shall, therefore, request the 
Honourable the Finance Member to give a liberal share to my province and 
thereby relieve the peasants of their growing distress. The Provincial 
Governments are unable to undertake the work of ameliorating the condi¬ 
tion of peasants without the assistance of the Gt>vernment of India. I, 
therefore, suggest that the amount provided in the budget should l)e 
given in the shape of grants and on the condition that the Provincial 
Governments should spend about the same amount from their own re¬ 
sources. 

Sir, the most delightful part of the budget, which was nvesenied the 
other day in this House, is the reduction of the surcharge or. income-tax 
by one-third, and I take this opportunity to impress upon the Honourable 
the Finance Member the extreme desirability of removing the tax altoge¬ 
ther in case of incomes between Es. 1,000 and Rs 2,<00. By this tax, 
the sufferings of the people are great and the income of the Government 
is very nominal. According to the Finance Member, the income from 
this source is 75 lakhs. He has himself promised to reduce it by one- 
third and consequently the income will only be 50 lakhs. Thej figures for 
the collection of this amount are not given, but it may safely be put 
down at 20 lakhs, and, consequently, the net income in the coming year 
from this source will only be 80 lakhs. This amount is very trifling 
compared with the miseries it involves. The poor shopkeepers, who are 
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not accustomed to keep accounts, are assessed to imaginary figures, and 
the amount is collected by inflicting great pains upon them and by sending 
them to jail- 

Sir, the other day, my Honourable friend, Mr. James, initiated the 
dis(‘ussion about the re-shuffling of the portfolios of the Executive 
Council. I got up but I could not have the opportunity to speak on that 
occasion. I should like to emphasise here, and I believe 1 share tne 
views of many others on this question. The re-shuffling of portfolios should 
not be taken up in parts but should be considered at a time when the 
Provincial Autonomy is established or reforms are introduced at the Centre. 
But to go on changing the portfolios year after year will create a great 
confusion in the administration. 

Sir, I should also like to draw the attention of the Government to the 
fact that the Mussalmans of Berar at present have got no voice in the 
election of their representative in the Assembly. This is a standing com¬ 
plaint which has several times been brought to the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment, It was expected that a Mussalman would be nominated this year 
from Berar as a Member of the Legislative Assembly but, alas, the Gov¬ 
ernment did not take any notice of the wishes of the Mussalmans of- 
Berar. 

Sir, I have repeatedly heard the complaint that the question of Berar 
should not be decided without inviting the opinion of the people of Berar. 
May 1 remind my Honourable .friend, Mr. Aney, the representative of 
Berar, whether he was consulted when Berar was separated from the 
Nizam's territory and why on that occasion he did not raise any voice? 
If Berar is to be separated from the Nizam s Dominions and attached to 
the Central Provinces, then, not only the people of Berar, but the people 
of Hyderabad should also be consulted, and I should like to know whom 
the British Government consulted when drafting the Government of India 
Bill? I wonder why the main issue was left out, and only concentration 
is made on the consultation of the people of Berar. 

Sir, provision has been made in the Budget lor ihe scheme of broad¬ 
casting and I would, therefore, suggest, that a broadcasting station should 
be established at Nagpur. It is the centre of India and the broadcasting 
station can cover a large number of Indian States including Hyderabad. 

Sir, before T conclude, I want to say a word about the aviation in 
my province. A Plying Club was started at Nagpur under the di'^tinguish- 
ed patronage of His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, tlie (jr-Governor of 
the Central Provinces and Berar. Wing-Commander Cooper also visited 
Nagpur twice and selected a site for the landing ground. But no subsidy 
was given to us by the (lovernmont of India. The Flying Club, therefore, 
exists in name only and Me fly in iinuguiation. (Hear, hear.) i hope the 
Honourable the Finance Member will consider our claims sympathetically 
and favourably. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi (Moemi Division; Muhammadan 
Iiural): Sir (Applause), I must really thank you for this opportunity 
I have got of expressing my views on the budget. It is no use repealing 
complaints, Sir. Mv predecessor did it when he got the second oppor¬ 
tunity, that the back benchers are really suffering from a disadvantage by 
their position. Personally, Sir, I was anxious to speak, only because I 
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happened to be nearest to this City of Delhi, belongii^ as 1 do to the 
Meerut Division, and because the people of my constituency were just 
clamouring that it is a strange thing that just as the Urdu proverb says • 

**Charagh tale andh\6ra»*' 

“The persons who belong to the nearest place are not taking any part 
in the discussions of the Assembly”—because myself, who is the Mussal- 
man representative and my Hindu colleague from the same constituency 
have not had the opportunity of speaking at all. 

Now, Sir, taking the Finance Bill whjch is under discussion today, i 
do not want to take much time, because I do not want to be an example 
to others to prolong my speech at the expense of the time which can 
fairly be claimed by other Members also. Sir, the present Finance Bill 
proposes certain taxation to be realised. There is no doubt that in the 
world no Government can exist which does not realise taxes from the 
people. The only question is—^what is that Government which has got 
this right of taxation and the right of governing the people? It is a well- 
known principle that that Government is a “Government by the people 
of the people and for the people”. We know definitely at this stage that 
the present Government is not a “Government of the people”, it is not 
a “Government by the people”, but if it has got one single ingredient, 
that is, it is a “Government for the people”, well, then, I think, it might 
be justifiable for them to raise taxation for the government for the people. 
Now, Sir, we have to consider whether the present Government is “for 
the people”. If that ingredient is missing I say, the right of raising any 
taxes from the people of India is not established. Let us see, then, what 
this Government have been doing. It is well-known that India has been 
Buffering, along with the rest of the world, from the depression for the 
last five years. There have been conferences all over the world, and 
different nations have been trying to solve the question of this depression. 
We have to see how far our present Government have solved or are trying 
to solve or have taken any steps to solve the present problem of agricul¬ 
tural depression. There may be a reply that they have passed certain 
debt legislation which, fortunately or unfortunately for the United Pro¬ 
vinces, has been passed by the United Provinces Council, though such 
legislative measures have not received the sanction of the Governor General, 
hut, Sir, the question is, what is the principle of the Debt Acts? Can 
they ever solve the problem of the depression, or can they ever relieve the 
difficulties of the agriculturist? The main principle of the Debt Acts 'S 
that there must be a reduction in interest, that there must be instalments, 
and that the value of the property in cases of sale in execution decrees 
must be increased 

Mr. Fakir Ohand (Jullundur Division* Non-Muhammadan): 'They 
wipe off the debts. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Well, I think there is a little differ¬ 
ence between myself and yourself on that point. So these are the few 
things which have been the objectives, as far as our United Provinces Acts 
are concerned, and I think that all our Debt Acts are based on the same 
principle. The question is that the thing they assume is that there is 
something witli the delator to pay. The presumption is that the debtor has 
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got to pay something out of hia pocket. The paying of that thing is 
determined by these Acts, but I submit that in cases where the tenant 
has not got sufficient to meet the rent or land revenue, and to meet his 
own necessities and the necessities of his family, then wjiat happens to 
the question of payment? The utmost that can be said for these Acts 
is that they in some way or other postpone the evil day for the tenant 
and do not postpone it for a very long time because, when the instalment 
falls duo, he has to pay it and when he fails to pay it the whole money 
becomes due, and the property is sold. It does not matter at what price 
it is sold, high price or low price. It is immaterial to hmi, because 
soiiietimes it happens that even if the whole property is sold away, part 
of tlie debt might still remain, or, if he is lortimate, the whole might be 
cleared away from the sale of the property. All this is inunaterial for 
the purpose of the tenant, My submission is that this legislation of debts 
IS absolutely an eye-wash, and, as my Honourable friend just now re¬ 
marked, it has only agitated the minds of tlie bankers on the one hand 
and of tlie poor agriculturists on the other The bankers think that 
something has been taken awav from them, that their debts have been 
u’iped off; but they do not consider for a moment tliat what else can they 
get except the ])ropei‘ty of the man for the debts he owes. Supposing the 
property is sold in execution of the decree in spite of tlie fact that the 
agriculturist ^^l\s cartying on the cultivation of the land with his own 
hands. Now that property has gone t(* Ihe banker. Does he think tliat 
wffien the agriculturist could not succeed m realising anything from the 
property wliih^ be uas cultivating it with his own hands and realised 
nothing out of it, does the hanker tliink that as soon as that property 
comes into liis liands through sale, he could get anything by renting it to 
oilier people? As a matter of fact no value is got out oi the land, no 
income is got from the property whether it remains with the tenant or 
with the saliiiliar. A land can be valuable only when something could 
be got out of it What is the use of having the whole range of lands on 
the Himala\ as unless you get something out of those lands. Therefore, 
unless you get some valuable produce out of the lands, there is no use 
of having those lands at all. Mv submission is that the first essential 
function of the Government is to raise the price of products of the land 
and tlu'u then' would have been no necessity for all these laws and foi' 
all these ('vo-w ashes and for all the heart-burning betw'een the capitalists 
and the agrieiiltiiri^ts and labourers. India is not all alone in this matter 
of depression that is going on in the world. Ts there no other nation in 
the world uhich is undergoing similar difficulties? I say, you need not 
even study deejiK, hut onl\ read the papers and you will find that America 
was suffering from the same malady and disease and the wdiole world was 
snffi*ring from the same disease England forced herself away from the 
gold standard, because slic found that gold was being drained away from 
her country. America also resorted to the same method, and whv? Not 
because it was wanting in gold, not because there were any creditors on 
the market wdio wa're demanding gold, but because America was suffering 
from a plethora of gold. Gold w'as in plenty in the treasury, and they 
thought that wdiile other countries w'ere abandoning their gold standard, 
the products of their country also were becoming lower and lower in price. 
So America thought, in the interests of the agriculturists, in the interest® 
of the industrialists, that she should abandon the gold standard. Mr. 
■Roosevelt, with a courage which is seldom to be seen in the world, coUecteiA 
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the whole gold of America in the Federal Bank and gradually made 
currency notes incovertible, or, in other words, left the gold standard. 
(Gradually, the value of the dollar was reduced by 40 per cent. That is 
100 dollar note carried in the market only about 60 dollars of gold and 
what \vas the result? The result was that prices advanced. The w^heat 
growers, the agriculturists of America, who were suffering from the greatest 
depression, people who had sold their farms, who had mortgaged their 
lands and who had withdrawn their children from schools and colleges, 
all began once again doing everything with their own hands, because it 
was felt that they had something to stand back upon. It was felt that 
they had something with which they could pay up their dues and still 
retain something to support their future lives. This is w'hat happened in 
America. It has happened not like India in the course of five years, but 
in the course of two years. America did not stop there, but she began 
to stabilise her currency at that sixty per cent. So my submission is that 
it is absolutely callous for Government not to take care of the agricul 
turists, not to take care of the persons on whom they rely, not to take 
care of the persons who contribute most of the revenues to the Govern¬ 
ment. If such a callous policy is followed, can it be said for a minute 
that they are entirely blameless? Only the other day, the Honourable 
the Finance Member, whom we have often heard with pleasure, and I say. 
Sir, to his credit, that he is mostly moderate in his expressions and is 
modest in speech, the other day there was a remarkable change in the 
Honourable the Finance Member when he started talking about exchange. 
When the question of ratio w’as raised, I saw that it brought about a 
considerable change in the attitude of the Finance IMember, and, in a 
firm way, he said that so far us ratio was concerned the Government had 
decided that there could be no change. So my idea is that so far as this 
present problem is concerned, it is a definite decision of the Government 
not to change the ratio, not to argue with us on that particular point and 
not to satisfy us on that point. Why? The Government are not out to 
relieve the sufferings of the masses, to relieve the sufferings of the agri¬ 
culturists and to relieve the sufferings of the labourers in the industries. 
The Government are not prepared to satisfy us, they are not prepared to 
argue with us, but only want to say once and for all that they are not 
going to change this ratio. This only shows the w^ay in which the question 
is being dealt with without looking to the interests of the country. 

Mr. President (The Flonourable Sir Abdur Kahim): If the Honourable 
Member has much more to say, we will resume the discussion tomon’ow. 

Qasi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Yes, Sir. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 14th March, 1985. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House ai? 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) in 
the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Information promised in reply to unstarred question No, 19 ashed hy Mr. 
Sham Lai on the 13th February 1935. 

Prosecutions instituted by the Executive Officer, Meerut Cantonment, 
AGAINST certain GhEE SELLERS. 

(a) Yes. The sanction of the Cantonment Board was not necessary, as the Execu¬ 
tive Officer has been authorised by the Cantonment Authority by general order under 
section 266 of the Cantonments Act to file complaints. 

(b) Yes. Three cases were compounded under the provisions of section 267 (/) of 
the Cantonments Act, 1924. The Executive Officer is authorised by the Cantonment 
Hoard to compound cases. 

(c) & (d) The reply is in the affirmative, but as will be seen from the answer to 
part (a), there was no question in this case of the use of section 26. 

(e) Does not arise. 


Information promised in reply to starred queMon No. 282 asked by Mr, 
Sham Lai on the 18th February, 1935. 

Tax imposed on Menials in the Dalhousie Cantonment. 

(a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) No. A tax on menial and domestic servants is imposed in the Dalhousie, 
Dharamsala and Murree Municipalities. 

(d) Government are not aware that any unemployment has been caused by the 
tax in the Dalhousie Cantonment. 

(e) No. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 550 asked by Mr. 
Anugrah Narayan Sinha on the 25th February, 1935. 

Confidential Enquiry made in Bihar and Orissa, from Private Medical 
Practitioners about their Wilungness to volunteer for Wai^ 
Service or in any National Emergency. 

The enquiry was made by the Bihar and Oriaaa Government at the request of the 
local military authorities. The request was due to a misunderstanding and has been 
cancelled. 
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Information promised in reply starred question No. 764 aslced by Mr, 
M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar on the 9th March, 1935. 

Ck)TTAGE Match Industries in India. 


(i) Information is not available. 

(li) The amount of excise duty collected on cottage matches factories upto the 
end of Januar 3 »^, 1935, is Rs. 2,78,806-9-5. 

(iii) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to my reply to Mr. Chettiar’s 
question No. 761 in this session. 


Information promised in reply to uns^tarred questions Nos. 212 and 213f 
asked by Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur on the 2th March, 
1935. 

Increased Expenditure of the Ajmer Municipal Committee. 

212. (a) (i) Proposals under consideration for the improvement of Municipal ad¬ 
ministration in Ajmer, include town planning, improved water supply and drainage. 

These schemes will require considerable expenditure, the amount of which cannot 
however at present be estimated. 

(li) No. 

(b) No. Tt is proposed for the present to continue the existing arrangement. 


Affairs of the Ajmer Municipal Committee. 
213. (a) (i) No. 

(ii) No Dr. Shakur resigned but not for the reason implied. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) No. 

(d) No. 

(e) No. 

(f) Does not arise. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL—co?iW. 

Qazi MuhammRd Ahmad Kazmi (Meerut Division: Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, yesterday I was discussing the attitude of Government towards 
the masses of this country. I was saying that Mr. Roosevelt relieved the 
agricultural and industrial depression in America by leaving the gold 
standard, or, in other words, by making the currency notes inconvertible 
and thus reducing- their value in the markets to the extent of 40 pen ooint. 
and thereby raising the prices of the agricultural products. This v^fas only 
so far as the markets were concerned, but, for the payment of debts and 
taxes of the Government, the currency notes, being legal tender, retained 
their old value. Thus the agrioulturist, by this devaluation of the dollar, 
got the same price for his products as he was getting in pre-depression 
days, and the eiBfect of depression was taken away. 
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If the Government of India seriously wanted to help the agriculturists 
and industrialists of India, they could have easily followed the steps taken 
by America. But, to this proposition, the answer of the Government of 
India, in addition to what was said by the Honourable the Finance Member 
regarding the bad effects of inflation, would be that in India the habit of 
using currency notes is not well-established, and, to make them inconver¬ 
tible, would mean a sharp blow to the whole currency system. For the 
sake of argument, I concede that there is some truth in that statement, 
but if Government were to exercise a little of their imagination in the 
interests of India, they could have easily discovered that there already 
exists a circumstance in India which would have facilitated their following 
the example of America. It is that the silver rupee is an overvalued coin. 
It contains silver worth only about 9^ annas. If Government simply open 
the mint for the coinage of silver rupee to the pniblic, the value of the rupee 
in the market will fall down by about 40 per cent, and the price of the 
products will go up, if not to the same extent, at least to a considerable 
extent. For example, if wheat is now selling in the market for 16 seers 
in the ri^ee, it will come down to nine or ten seers a rupee, and the whole 
4igriculfcural and industrial world would feel the benefit at once. The agri- 
•culturist would be able to pay his debts, the poor zemindar would be able 
to save somethings and the problem of unemployment would be solved. 
We must remember again that Government and the creditors w'ould also 
not be losing anything. Wlien the land revenue was fixed by Government 
and the loan was advanced by the banker, the value of the rupee in terms 
of commodities was the same as it would be after that change, and thus 
they are to be deprived of an illegitimate gain, but they lose nothing. 
Have the courage to follow Mr. Roosevelt and you will feel appreciable 
improvement in a couple of months. But, are the Government of India 
iprepared to do that? No. 1 am afraid not. There w’ould be a hundred 
and one excuses for that. At first, the excuse was that it w^as only an 
experiment in America, and we should wait and see. We have waited 
and seen. And what have Government now to say about it? Yesterday, 
the Honourable Member said: 

“T feel sure, in India inflation will raise prices of imported manufactured articles 
to a greater extent than those of agricultural products. I feel equally sure that 
the fust benefit of such a rise in prices as occurs in agriculture will be largely absorbed 
by the middlemen, and so the unfortunate cultivator will pay much more for what 
he buys and get very little, if anything more, for what he sells. His last state 
would be much more desperate than his first.^* 

He admits that there would be an improvement in prices, but, he says, 
the benefit would not reach the peasant and the rise of price of imports 
would adversely affect the tenant. Probably the Honourable Member 
thinks that the Indian cultivators uses motor-cars and lives in English 
style supplying His necessities from England and other European countries, 
and will thus have to pav more. I am afraid he has not probably seen him. 
He is a man who has not got sufficient clbth to cover his body and sufficient 
food to feed his family. He is destitute and does not live on imported 
articles or even mill-made cloth. Do not deny him the little gain wliicli 
can save his life and profession on such excuses. 

The other excbu^ of the Government is, as was repeated yesterday, 
that jndia is a debtop country and.b^s to pay up herJiabUitiee. in sterling. 
The * fall of the prico of the rupee in terms of sterlii^g. would make the 

A^a 
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commitments very large and the taxation would have to he made very 
heavy. But that would not have occurred if that policy had been adopted 
at an earlier stage, as then our exports would not have gone down to^ 
such a large extent; and, secondly, if Government had stopped the export 
of gold and purchased it themselves, they would have accumulated suffi¬ 
cient gold for the purchase of sterling for paying up the liabilities of India. 
If Government have the interest of Indians at heart, there can be a 
hundred and one ways out of the difficulty. Where there is a will, there^ 
is a way. Is it not a fact that when England went off the gold standard 
in 1931, it was also a debtor nation? Its foreign credits were mostly 
frozen credits and its debits were living debts. Did England hesitate to^ 
leave the gold standard for the reason of its indebtedness? No; on the* 
other hand, its indebtedness was the chief reason for leaving the gold 
standard. When the Government of England left the gold standard, the 
Government of India did not hesitate to link the rupee to the sterling, 
but they say that no further devaluation is proper. Japan, by the extreme- 
devaluation of the yen, overwhelmed the markets of India; and yet to the 
Government of India, all the others, in spite of their successful results, 
are on the wrong way, and thev, m spite of their failure, are on the right 
path. All countries of the world are saving their agriculture and industry 
by devaluing their currencies, and what the Indians demand is not to 
devalue the rupee, but only to do away with its overvaluation They 
want that the price of the rupee for some time at least be made the same 
as the amount of silver contained in it. That can be easily done by open¬ 
ing the mints to the public for coinage of the silver rupee. The mints in 
every country are open to the public and were always open to the public 
in India till 1893, when they were closed in the interest of England. Let 
them once more be opened, if not for all time to come, at least only to 
remove the present depression; and then we will admit that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have the interest of Indians at heart and is a “Government 
for the people”. But, are the Government prepared to do that? No, not 
in the least. On the other hand, they are bent on making that position 
more and more difficult of attainment. In the present budget proposals, 
they have further reduced the price of the silver, so that the excuse of 
not opening the mints might assume greater force. Look at the difference 
of the treatment of Indians by the Government of India and the treatment 
meted out bv the Americans to the British Government. The Americans 
accepted the pavment of an instalment of debt by the English in silver 
instead of in gold and, not only that, but they accepted the silver at a far 
higher rate than the market rate. Thev accepted it at 50 cents, an ounce 
at a time when the market rate was 36 cents, an ounce. The Americana 
wanted to increase the pnee of the silver. But the Indian Government is 
bent on reducing the price of silver, that is, the price of the silver orna-> 
ments of the -poor and afflicted peasants of India at this time of depression. 
Of course, strange are the ways of the Government. They have got so 
much the interests of Indians at heart that, in matters of finance, they 
must do the reverse of what other nations of the world are doing. If other 
nations of the world stop the export of gold in the interests of their coun¬ 
tries, the Government of India must encourage the export of gold in the 
so-called interests of India. If other countries make an attempt to increase 
the price of silver, then it is in the fitness of things that the Government 
of India must decrease it. If you request them that they may follow the 
ways of their masters in England, then thev are prepared to say that in 
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this matter their masters are wrong. But I appeal to tliem to have pity 
on the condition of the masses in this country, to lake courage in both 
their hands and follow the example of America. Then they will find the 
afflicted agriculturist, the ruined zamindar and the workless educated get¬ 
ting a vestige of prosperity and singing the praises of the Government. If 
they govern in the interest of India, then they need not fear the agitator, 
the Communist or the terrorist. With the prosperity of the country, they 
will all settle down to peaceful occupations. 

Leaving that question, I only want to say a few words about the way 
in which the Finance Bill and the budget are put before the House. The 
proposals that are now before the House are being made after the budget 
is over: that is, all the items of expenditure have already been decided 
upon and, whether approved of by this House or not, are to remain there 
by the force of certification. Now, we are called upon to express our views 
about the revenues tliat are to be realised to meet that expenditure. Now, 
what is our position? If we cut off any of these items of revenue, it will 
be said that we do not feel our responsibility as we do not consider as 
to wherefrom the expenditure of the Government is to be met. As was 
remarked the otlier day—and rightly so—-instead of cutting the coat accord¬ 
ing to the cloth, as every reasonable and sensible person is expected to 
do, we must provide the cloth for the coat, the dimensions of which have 
already been decided upon. But our difficulty does not end there. If we 
were given the full power of providing the cloth, as we wanted, we might 
even then have helped the Government. We would have provided for 
certain sources of income which would have covered any diminution of 
revenue brought about by our recommendations, but we have not got the 
power of doing that even. The position to which we are thus reduced 
is this, that we can be considered to be people who feel their responsibility 
only in case we accept the Bill as introduced by the Government. In 
every other case, we would be called to be irresponsible. Time and again 
the complaint is made that we act in the spirit of opposition for the sake 
of opposition: but is it not a fact that that position is being forced upon 
ns by the Government? .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable 8ir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member should bear in mind that there are other Honourable Members 
who want to speak. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: 1 am finishing, Sir. Whatever might 
-be the tradition, the method of passing the expenditure first and taxation 
afterwards is very illogical. This method in itself contemplates forcible 
realisation. As you have reminded me. Sir, I am not going to take up 
much time, but only want shortly to submit that it is not only the taxations 
which are proposed in tlie budget that the tax-payer has got to pay, but 
there are many other taxes that we have got to pay; unfortunately some 
of the programmes, that have been set out by the Government for the uplift 
of the masses and for the spread of broadcasting, will, instead of helping 
the masses, render them liable to further taxation. So far as the advent 
•of broadcasting is concerned, it will, I know, be a direct taxation on the 
middle classes, because the development of broadcasting would mean the 
necessity of providing the people with radio sets and receivers, and the 
whole development of broadcasting will' simply mean selling radio sets 
directly or indirectly through official agency. I am speaking this from my 
own experience: instead of helping the middle classes, it will be a burden 
on them. 
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The isecret circular of the (lovernment tluit was I'ecently issued, I know, 
has, to a certain extent, led the Provincial Governments to increase the 
tours of the officers in the interior of the country; from my experience, I 
can assure this House that everybody in the country is shivering at the 
idea. They think that now the villages even in the interior will not be 
safe from the depredations of officials. In this way, there is the danger 
that the poor agriculturist will be liuble to further taxation ni the form 
of forced gifts and supply of articles that are to be made to these unwelcome 
guests. So, it is not only the taxations that are under contemplation by 
this House, but there will be other taxes as well to be borne by the tax¬ 
payer of India. 

As regards taxes on incomes below Ps. 2,000, I submit, they are taxes 
on persons who have got no accounts and who cannot prove what their 
income is; and this is to the knowledge of the legislators; the result is, 
that in all such eases, the taxes often fall upon people who are only guilty 
of being a *'safai(l posh’" or who carry on small trades. is a nnitter 
within the knowledge of everybody in India. With these remarks, I close 
my speech. 

Maharaj Kumar Vijaya Ananda Gajapatiraj (United Provinces- Land¬ 
holders)- Sir, it is said that on the occasion of the consideration of the 
Finance Bill, all things under the snn may be discussed .... 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahirn): The Chair hoj^cs not. 


Maharaj Kumar Vijaya Ananda Gajapatirajt I like to utilise this oppor¬ 
tunity. The Honourable the Finance Member has shown us the way how to 
be direct in the rnethod of approaching the topic, businesslike in disposing of 
it, and to save time. I shall try to follow him. 


^ From my brief experience of this House—and I have not been negligent 
in having that experience—T have been struck with the varieties of interests 
which have found voice here, and diversities in the angle of vision which 
are apparently disclosed by them. Enquriries on hundreds of topics and 
discussions on matters ranging from one end of this vast continent to the 
other, present a show of motley crowd, rich in colour, enlivening in their 
manifold presentations, and thought-provoking in their significances. To- 
®y’_I shall refer to some of these topics. On a rapid glance over the pro¬ 
ceedings of a fortnight, T find no less than 44 specific topics upon which 
calls on the public purse have been discussed. We have discussed on air¬ 
crafts, aeroplanes, and aerodromes; broadcasting, wireless and trunk tele¬ 
phones; sug^ar industry, match industry, lac industry, glass industry and 
ml mnes; Tungabhadra project. University contributions, trafiic survey in 
bind, all of which, T admit, legitimately claim their share from the public 
fund. Of the existing charges on the Treasury, Provincial contributions, 
army benefit fund, war jiensions, political pensions, protection to industries 
have had our anxious attention. We have demanded locomotive factories 
r^t-free quarters for certain class, new extension of railway lines, welfare 
officers, and Indianising of Trade Commissioners. Incidentally, we have 
not neglected to attend to our little comforts and furniture in the new 
quarters here, fans for railway passengers, benches on lawns and such other 
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Sir, let me not be misunderstood. T am not speaking against any of 
these topics. But this is the occasion to take stock of all our demands 
and husband our resources in terms of the demands. This is how I take 
this Finance Bill discussion to be. If it is claimed that he who pays the 
piper, may call for the tune, the piper may well say that here are the tunes 
'^hfch'have been already called for—^please take that into account. By formu¬ 
lating our demands on different items of more or less importance and trying 
to extract promises from the heads of departments concerned in these 
matters, we have on this occasion to hear from the heads of departments— 
Well, here are the things we have to provide for—there must be special 
provision in each department for adequate financial supervision. They 
can well say—^Wc shall be responsible first for all payments made by the 
Department and secondly for representing in terms of cost all the proposals 
which proceed from our department Tn my humble opinion, this is the 
position we are in, when we discuss all and sundry from the man in the 
moon to the supply of ribbon and nibs in offices in discussing the Finance 
Bill. Of course, it is my own angle of vision. 

I have ventured to raise these points, because I feel that everything in 
a modern State depends on money supply. And I am afraid many a 
reform, many a legitimate claim are ship-wrecked on this rock of finance. 
Nevertheless, we as representatives of particular interests have our grie* 
varnces. We shall place them before the question of supply is solved. 

Sir, the Government of India may be aware that the landlords and 
Talukdars of the United Provinces have made representations to Sir Malcolm 
•Hailey about the hardships they are suffering from. I shall be failing in 
my duty if I do not refer to at least two of them. The rules for the 
realisation of revenue need revision so that the position of the landlords may 
not be jeopardised, and T must strongly and respectfully urge that the 
landlords should be consulted when remissions of rent and revenue are 
decided upon. 

In this connection, I should also give vent to the apprehensions of the 
Talukdars of Oudh regarding the observations of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in paragraph 371 of their report. The Committee cannot give 
an assurance that '‘every promise or undertaking made by the British 
Government in the past” will be maintained “unaltered and unalterable 
for all time”. These may change as the “natural consequences of the 
change to responsible Government”. I must say thart the apprehensions 
are reasonable. 

Sir, coming to the actual burden of the people, I beg to place before 
1;his House my own points of view regarding two questions, which I have 
gone into a little. I feel the present postage rates on letters and postcards 
are strongly resented by the general public, and the income-tax burden on 
people having limited income between a 1,000 and 2,000 is also too much 
for them. I looked into the discussions on these two matters of the last 
few years. As to the .postage, Sir Frank Noyce expressed liis view on 
the 22nd March, 1988: “Any reduction in postal rates would involve us 
in an immediate and heavy loss”, although he admitted that “volumes of 
traffic may result from reduction in postal and telegraph rates”. There- 
ifore, the question resolves itself into the problem whether the public utility 
service of the Postal Department should be subordinated to the commercial 
considerations of profit and loss. 
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There is the other question of income-tax burden on people with low 
income. Last year, on the 27th March, 1934, Sir George Schuster raised 
the bogey of loss of Es. 75 lakhs and said that he had discussed this question 
fully in the previous year, and perhaps he laid main stress on the low level 
of prices which ineant, according to him, a good deal more than the level 
of prices prevailing five or six years ago. On looking into the debate of 
1933, it will be found that on the 25th March, Sir George Schuster garve 
various reasons for retaining this income-tax burden. One of his reasons 
was that with the average income of Indians at Es. 80 per head per annum, 
the mim who gets between a Es. 1,000 and Es. 2,000 is in a comfortable 
position. I need not go into this question in detail. But one thing, I 
may mention, is that in spite of all the changes in our Indian life, deliberate 
or by force of circumstances, the unit of economic life is still the family 
and not the individual. All other arguments of his were based mainly on 
fall in prices. I urge on the Honourable the h'inance Member to bear in 
mind that now the level of prices it, again rising, this burden on persons 
who maintain hand-to-mouth existence sliould be done away with. 

By confining my attention to these two topics, I do not minimise in any 
way the value of the financial commitments which may be necessary other¬ 
wise. I have based my observations on the most modern tendency in 
dealing with the economic problems. I am still a student and would like 
to take my lessons from the well-known thinkers and writers. Dr. Herman 
Finer in his recent well-known work on Modern State has traced the psycho¬ 
logy of the modern clamour for economy and has found that it derives its 
volume “perhaps more from the impulse *to do what one likes with one's 
own’ than from tlie desire to see money well spent by the public authori¬ 
ties”. 

Lastly, I submit that a hope has been raised that we are all working 
for responsible Government—a new dawn and the Spring is near. The 
Honourable Sir James Grigg is striving to give a new orientation. It is 
upto him to leave some margin in the hands of everybody in India In tliat 
hope, 1 shall conclude with another quotation from the said learned author: 
“Engraved upon the heart of modern society, to a depth reaching to its 
inmost core, is the motto of a Birmingham Bank, ‘He who has, is’ ” . . . 
for though it is not everything to modern man, it is much. “He who has, 
is”, that is not all. “He who has, governs”. 

With those words, I resume my seat. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah (Sind Jagirdars and Zamindars: 
Landholders): Sir, I am very thankful to you for giving me an opportunity 
to speak on this occasion. I can assure you that I shall be very brief, and 
confine my remarks to the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member 
and to the Finance Bill. 

At the ouiset, I feel I must enter an emphatic protest against the reduc¬ 
tion of import duty on wheat. This reduction will tend to decrease the 
price of wheat much further. It will also add to the difficulties and em¬ 
barrassments of the agriculturists. Sir, it is the agriculturist who pays the 
excise duties to the extent of crores of rupees to this Government and also 
direct taxes to the Provincial Governments. Sir, mine is an agricultural 
province, and the cultivation of wheat is increasing in that province because 
of the Sukkur Barrage. The result will be that most of the people will give 
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lip cultivating wheat, and tlie Government of Bombay will suffer because, 
the people won’t come forward to purchase Sukkur Barrage lands or lease 
them. Therefore, I will request the Honourable Member in charge, if he 
wants to reduce the import duty on wheat, not to take that step art this 
critical moment. 

I now come to the Honourable the Finance Member’s suggestions. He 
says: “My answer is that first we should pray for a disposition in the world 
to return to the doctrine of cheapness and free exchange*’. Even if we 
pray in that direction, [ am afraid it will be a cry in the wilderness. 

An Honourable Member: Not a prayer in the wilderness I 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah: What is every country thinking of? 
Self-sufficiency. What is every country doing? Everybody wants to de¬ 
pend on his own resources. In order to protect their products, they are 
raising tariff walls, and they are entering into agreements with other coun¬ 
tries. If we follow the policy of the Honourable the Finance Member, I 
am afraid that we will stand alone, and I do not think we will benefit by 
it. I come to his second suggestion. He says: “My second answer is 
that we must do what we can in innumerable small ways to improve the 
condition and increase the efficiency of our pi'oducers, particularly our 
primary producers”. He has not mentioned the ways, but in his speech 
of yesterday he told us that there was over-production of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts in the world; therefore, he seems to be against any increase in agri- 
‘Cultural production. The prices of agricultural produce have fallen con¬ 
siderably, It is the agriculturist who pays all sorts of taxes, and the Honour¬ 
able the Finance' Member has not made any suggestion to improve his 
condition. Then, my Honourable friend has not made any constructive 
suggestion how to balance the budget hereafter. He knows that crores and 
crores of rupees of emergency taxes have been piled on the people of this 
country, and, according to his own budget, he has shown that) the expendi¬ 
ture is increasing. Tie has admitted that the revenue from opium and the 
revenue from the import duty on sugar will ultimately disappear. How is 
he going to provide for those contingencies, may I ask? Supposing the 
depression does not disappear, nobody am forecast or foretell the future, 
is he going to resort to further taxation ? T am afraid this House will not 
lend its support to additional taxes. I was sorry when I heard him justify¬ 
ing the heavy military expenditure, which we say this country cannot afford. 
Well, I will quote for his information the opinion, not of the Members of 
this House, but of a very independent and impartial expert,—I refer to the 
opinion of Sir Walter Layton. He said: 

“It is to be remembered that the extent to which taxation is felt as a burden 
depends very largely on the objects on which a Government spends its revenue. 
Thus, it has been frequently pointed out that taxation for the purpose of paying 
interest on an internal debt is, economically speaking, a transfer of wealth within a 
country, which may—it is true—hamper enterprise, if the method of raising the 
revenue is unwise, but which need not do so or affect the total saving power of the 
community. Again, wise expenditure on social services, and particularly on health 
and education, should be remunerative in the sense of increasing the Wealth-producing 
power, and therefore, the taxable capacity of a country, Security is, of course, 
essential, ^ if production is to develop but it cannot be claimed for expenditure on 
defence either that it is a mere redistribution of income, or that it promotes produc¬ 
tive efficiency. Indeed, economically speaking, it is the most burdenscMue form of 
expenditure, and this is particularly the case where, as in the case of India, the 
^rmy contains a large, element drawn from elsewhere. If, therefore, the high ‘defence 
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ratio’ m Iiidian Government expenditure is partly due to the low level of other expendi- 
'ture, it remains a peculiarly burdensome one, and it would be reasonable to assume that, 
even if the total expenditure of India were increased, the burden would be more 
tolerable and more readily borne, provided this particular charge were diminished.” 

f am glad that yesterday the Honourable the Finance Member has given 
a complete reply to the Army Secretary’s argument that as regards the 
ratio of defence expenditure we must take the total revenue of India, that 
is, of the Central Government and of the Provincial Government. The 
Honourable the Finance Member explained to us yesterday that under the 
Government of India Act tliere is a distribution of functions as well as of 
revenues, and tliat the Central Government have to deal with the more im¬ 
portant functions such as Defence, and, therefore, they are given the more 
important and expanding sources of revenue. I am sorry, the Army Secretary 
is not here. Another argument that was brought forward by the Army 
Secretary in defence of the high military expenditure was that the civil 
expenditure in proportion has increased more than the military expenditure. 

I think that is a very fallacious argument. One evil does not justify another 
evil, two wrongs do not make one right. When we talk of the heavy military 
expenditure, no heed is paid to our cry. Most of the Honourable Members 
in this House suggested a reduction in the heavy military expenditure, which 
this country cannot afford, by Indianising the army. Tndianisation was 
supported even by my gallant friend, Captain Sher Muhammad Khan, a 
nominee of the Govi'rnment. He told ns, in clear terms, that Indians are 
as gallant and as brave as any other soldiers, and that they had given very 
good proof of their gallantry during the War. Even as regards leadership^ 
he showed that Indians had proved worthy of leadership. And who were 
those people!'^ They had no training at Sandhurst or at Woolwich. Now, 
when the Government have started the Debra Dun Gollege to give a regular 
training like the training at Woolwich or Sandhurst, I think, if they consider 
our cadets from Dehra Dun unfit for leadership, the sooner they close the 
Debra Dun College, the better for all. (“Hear, hear” from the Opposition 
Benches.) So, there is great room for retrenchment. I will request the 
Honourable the Finance Member to carry out drastic retrenchment in mili¬ 
tary expenditure as well as civil expenditure, and 1 will further request him 
to support the expansion of industries in this country, because we know 
that agriculture is not sufficient for the teeming millions of India to keep 
them in comfort. With these words, I have done. 

Mr. Suryya Kumar Som (Dacca Division: Non-Muhamrnadan iiural): 
Sir, I am not an economist nor a politician. I am a simple layman living, 
in the mufussil, in touch with the masses and classes in the villages 1 
do not claim to know much of economic and political theories, but I do 
claim tliat I know what fouches the masses of the people and the cause of 
their sufferings. That I claim to know better than those who live in big 
cities and far away from the country side. 

Sir, I have been noticing that, from various economic points of view, 
this question of taxation has been argued, and my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Pant, yesterday made out a very strong case for change of the taxation 
policy of the Government. He based his reasoning on facts with some* 
reference to economic theories. I am not going to refer to any economic 
theory. But T say that one thing must be accepted by the House, that 
unless this extravagance in administration, both civil and military, la* 
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stopped or curtailed, you cannot escape from the effects of drastic taxation. 

If you are to spend money, you must have the money. I would, therefore, 
ask Honourable Members of tins House to concentrate their attention oD 
how to curtail the expenditure or rather how to compel the Great Mughal 
in London to cut his coat according to his cloth. For this expenditure you 
must have money. I do not know what influence the Finance Member 
exercises over the Cabinet of the country. 1 am ncit conversant with the 
powers he has got. To me it seems that he is something like a Treasurer 
or a distributor of tlie money demanded by his masters. His position, 1 
do not think, is enviable at all. They say to him : “We want money for 
this purpose and that purpose. You must find the money’'. That seems 
to be his position and the poor gentleman goes on exploring all avenues by 
which he can get the money, and, consequently, for the time being, he 
ceases to be a man with any feeling looking only to the sources from which 
he can get money. That is his position, as T understand it. Now, Sir, 
the very high taxation obtaining in this country is not reall\ the grievance 
of /India. The real grievance is that no portion of this taxation goes to 
improve the condition of the country, to develop its industries and to 
make its people economically richer than they are. That is the gravamen 
of our charge Of course, we know that taxation is a necessary incidence 
of every Government, whether civilised or uncivilised. That we know; but, 
in all other countries, taxes are utilised to improve the condition of the 
people, to improve the economic situation of the country. Why is all this 
magnificent administration in this country—if it is not going to govern 
the country in m way that will make the people economicallv happier than 
they are? Sir, taxation should pari pasu improve the economic condition 
of the people and the economic position of the country. If that is not done, 
the people will become poorer and poorer, more incapable to pay taxes 
and will groan under it, hastening revolution in one shape or other as the 
inevitable result. If the money is used to improve the economic position 
of the people to an effective extent, they will certainly welcome the 
taxation, but that is not to be found under the present administration. I 
will go back to the 18th century to give a little idea of the principle upon 
which the administration used to be run in those davs and which continues 
today. Sir, in the beginning, these foreigners—these Englishmen—came 
here as merchants, and, according to the ordinary ethics of a merchant, 
they began to shake the pagoda tree to any extent to get the money they 
required. Not only that. They did something else; to improve the 
industry of England, they began to destroy the industry of India. They 
exploited us for their own gain for the Company's gain, to enrich their 
own country. They could not do it effectively unless the thriving industry 
of India, which could hold its own against anv competition, was checked 
if not destroyed. For that purpose, what did thev begin to do? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim). The House would 
prefer to hear something about -the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Bniyya Kumar Som: Sir, I will give only one or two instances. 
We all know how the cotton industry of Bengal was ruined. They found 
that ootton fabrics were exported large quantities to England and other 
loreign countries. We all know how the finest fabrics were made in 
!Daeoa known all the world ovei^ as the Dacca Muslins. They put duty 
after duty on it, and when that also failed, they went to the length of 
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■cutting the fingers of the expert weavers in order that this sort of fabric 
.may not at all be produced in Bengal. 

About the silk industry, the story is the same. Large quantities of silk 
were exported from India to England and to most European countries. 
England began to lax it by and by. When the taxes failed, they tock to 
enacting the most iniquitous law imposing fines and imprisonment on those 
who used Indian silk. 

Tliese are facts A\hicli are recorded m history and vvhich are known to 
almost all the Members of the House. Take the case of ship-builJmg. 
Large numbers of weil-constriicted ships used to ply betwu:en England and 
India, Avith Indian merchandise, that drew the attention of the English 
people and by various means they destroyed that industry, and now they 
say that India has not got enough of ships, wdienever the claim is made 
by our country men that India should embark on ship-building. So this 
is the way the Britisher began the administration of this country in the 
dark days of the beginning of the British rule in the eighteenth century. 
Sir, having destroyed all these industries, they forgot that they in fact 
killed the very hen that lay golden eggs for them. (Laughter.) Sir, it is 
thus that the country lost all its industries, and the economic condition of 
the country became, from day to day, worse and w'orse On the other hand, 
Sir, the taxes are increasing dav by day—and a peculiar situation has been 
created : the people are groaning under heavy taxation, and the Government 
are in difficulties in running the extravagant administration—an adminis¬ 
tration Avhich I make bold to say is the most expensive administration in 
the w’orld That is the situation with which wo and the Treasury Benches 
find ourselves faced noAv. What I ask the Treasury Benches today. Sir, 
is to retrench their expenditure in the administration, both judicial and 
executive', and of course in the iriilitarv also. They must cut their coat 
according to their cloth or else it aviU be impossible to realise tln^ taxes 
that Avill be necessary to run this most costly administration. Sir, we 
do not find that there is any earnest endeavour on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to help the country and to improve its economic poAver, and unless 
tliev can do it, the onlv other course left for them is to retrench 

XoAv, do Aou find any serious attempt at I’etrenchiuent ? When there 
is a talk of retrenchment in the service's, the only thing we see is that 
pnoriA-paid clerks and other subordinates are readily retrenched, wdiereas 
the civil services and other similarly highly-paid services remain absolutely 
nntouehed. Surely, that is not retrenchment, and that sort of retrench- 
pient will not do for finding out the money which they want. If I am now 
to cite certain instances to show the disparity of the pay of the higher and 
lower services m India, as compared with the pay of the higher and lower 
Bervices in England, that will at once expose the extent of extravagance. 
We often times talk about the high pay of the Government officials, but 
fcAv of us have the time or the opportunity^ to look into the real facts. 
The House will excuse me if l cite one or two instances to show the 
enormous difference that exists between the pay of officials in England and 
the officials here. First of all, let us consider the per capita income of an 
Indian. Sir, it is only £3 a year, whereas the per capita income of a 
Britisher is £50, a year. Thus, the average income of the Britisher is over 
sixteen times the average income of the Indian. That being the economic 
situation of the country, that being the comparative position of the people, 
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look at the respective scales of pay of the two countries. I will give two 
or three instances only. Sir, you will find that the Prime Minister of 
England is drawing only £5,rX)0 a year, whereas our Govenior General, 
who runs a subordinate administration, is paid as much as £20,000 a year. 
The pay of the Secretary of State for War in England is £5,000 a year, 
whereas our Commander-in-Chief is drawing as mucli as Es. 8,333 a month. 
The Membei‘^ of the Executive Council of this Government are drawing 
about Es. 6,()'^>6 per month each—far more than the Prime Minister of” 
England. 

Now, if you come to the provinces, you will find the Governors drawing 
Es. 10,000 a month, their Ministers drawing Es. 64,000 a year, and their 
Executive Councillors are drawing equally large sums besides the overseas 
allowances, the Lee concessions and all other things. It is evident that 
the comparative economic position of an average Indian is one-sixteenth 
of the economic position of an average Englishman. But you will find 
that the pay of officials in India, on the contrary, is almost double of thal 
in England in every case. Sir, considering the responsibility of the work 
and the trouble of the Prime Minister of England, who practically rules 
over the whole world (Voices: '‘Oh, oh, oh,'’) he is satisfied with £5;000 
A year, whereas our Ministers, our Executive Coun(*illors—and there are 
lots and lots of them now-a-days, compared with some years ago—are 
drawing more than Es. 6,000 a month. Sir, unless this extravagance m 
the administration is reduced, I fear there is no hope of reducing the taxa¬ 
tion, and, I think the House w41I agree with me, that the adminisrrative 
costs may safelv be reduced by one-half without any difficulty, and without 
in the least endangering the efficiencv either of the civil administration or 
of the military administration. I appeal to the Honourable Members of 
this House to combine and see whether we can have a real retrenchment 
in the Army and in the civil administration; and unless you do it, I say, 
Sir, it is no use pointing out economic theories and such other things. The 
actualities are there. T may tell you, Mr. President, that this high salary 
is not only ruinous to us in point of the money which is taken away, but 
there is another aspect which is more dangerous td the people in its effects 
and is more mischievous in its results. It seems to me, Sir, that there is 
a poliev that underlies the maintenance of these highly-paid services. We 
know there are many Indiana also who are paid at these very high rates of 
pay and also enjoy other extraordinary concessions. Even in the Provinces, 
the pay of the members of the lower services—the Deputy Magistrates and 
Mimsifs and all others—^has been increased to such an extent that they are 
drawing more income than a first-class man, in an ordinary profession and 
in the trade can now possibly earn. 

I think, Sir, there is a policy that underlies all these things,—^namely, 
12 Noo denationalise and un-Tndianise our people in the Government 

services. By having more money than they really need, they 
get into luxurious and extravagant habits of the West—forget their own 
culture, and leave off the villages; they do not mix with the ordinary 
middle-class people, who, T must point out, are reallv the backbone of 
the country; they do not mix with the cultivators and the masses: as a 
matter of fact, Sir, thev look down upon the cultivators and like to 
think middle class people fi-om which the majority of them are recruited 
as people not belonging to their class altogether. Bv that, Sir, they 
are taking them out of their moorings: they are un-Indianised and they- 
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take to the habits of Europeans—cut off from Indian society, cut off from 
the villages and practically cut off from the national culture. That is the 
idea underlying this high pay. I am strengthened in this opinion by the 
fact that whenever there is a proposal for increment of pay, we find the 
Government take it up at once. I remember, Sir, that when the proposal 
to increase the pay of services was raised, the Lee C.’omniission was ap¬ 
pointed and, within three months after the enquiry began, tJie report was 
published and it was given effect to without any delay. Well, Sir, no 
Commission or enquiry w’as luLl in India wliose findings were carried out 
in greater hurry and in such a short time as the recommendations of the 
Lee Commission. Was it of such an importance? Was the Empire 
dying for giving increased pay to the Indian Civil Service in the shape of 
overseas allowance, etc. ? 1 say, there i« a sinister princijde underlying 

these high emoluments. This is how I look upon it. What do we see in 
the whole administration? What do we find in New Delhi? You have 
all these magnificent buildings, the huge Viceregal Lodge, big roads, 
luxury all round,—very expensive, if not more expensive in grandeur and 
splendour than the Mughal Emperor. Sir, it looks as if the British Gov¬ 
ernment are vying with the Mughal Empei .s of old and w'ant to outstrip 
them in the eastern splendour. In a poor country like India, if the Gov¬ 
ernment want to spend vast sums of money on these splendours and 
things like that how can they get the money without taxing ? Surely they 
are not expected to bring the money from England. The alternative is to 
tax the poor people who are already groaning under poverty. They have 
been borrowing till now, but now the borrowing of the Government has 
come to an enormous limit and they have now had recourse to further 
taxation. Sir I can only say that all these iniquities that brought about 
the ruin of India were dug out of the archives of the old records of the 
East India Company and its Despatches. That great man, Sakharam 
Gancs Deuslikar, in his bool: Desher hatha wrote all these things. 'He 
'did not make any comment. But that book our benign Government has 
already proscribed and it is no longer in existence. 

Now% Sir, this brings me to a passing reference to the question that 
was agitating the people’s mind for a long time. We find the civilised 
world, particularly the Englishmen, stigmatising the Vandals who 
destroyed the libraries and such other things in the days of past. But I say 
Sir, those Vandals did not do more mischief than what the Government 
here are at present doing by proscribing such books. Those Vandals 
destroyed only one or two libraries, but they never destroyed all the books 
in the wvny that our present Government are doing by the proscription 
law. So, even now we find ancient books w^hich recorded the history of 
the ancient people, their culture and civilisation despite the vandalism of 
the Vandals, But at present so far as vandalism which goes by the name 
of the law of proscription is concerned, it effaces out of the earth even the 
very traces of such literature which recorded the misdeeds and the mis¬ 
doings of the British bureaucracy. 

Sir, I now come to the question that vitally concerns us. It- is. 
admitted that the price level of the produces is at the lowest now. I^ 
is well-known that Ihdia has not yet recovered from the world* depression, 
which it began to experience ever since the Budget was introduced a feW’ 
years ago imposing ne\y taxes. These Budgets have nob done any justice 
to the people of this country. Has the Honourable the Einance Member 
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followed any canons of public finance? Sir, there is some surplus this 
year. What does the Honourable Member do with that surplus? He 
does not care for the millions of people who are groaning under the 
pressure of heavy taxation. He does not give any relief to them. He, 
finding some surplus in the Budget, at once goes to the relief of the 
already pampered Government servants by restoring their cut salaries. 
The Government servants in India are the most highly paid people in 
India. There is again the fact that the purchasing power of money has 
gone up in these days of depression. Are the Government servants dying 
under the pressure of this paltry five per cent, cut in their salaries? Was 
it more necessary to relieve the Government servants of their five per 
cent, cut than to relieve the poor masses who are groaning under heavy 
taxation? This shows clearly the shamelessness, the callousness and the 
want of feeling and the want of sympathy in the Government for the poor 
masses. This is not certainly the only instance of want of sympathy on 
the part of Government for the poor people in India. I cite this only as 
one instance. It speaks volumes about the mentality of the Treasury 
Benches. If the Honourable the Finance Member had not restored the 
salary cut, he could have utilised about a crore of rupees to bring great 
relief to a great portion of the income-tax payer, I mean, those with an 
income of Rs. 2,000 and less. But the Finance Member did not consider 
it worth his while. He at once runs to give relief to the Government 
servants and he asks the people to contribute more and more every year 
in the shape of new taxes. Is this justice? If one thinks of all these 
things, one will come to the conclusion that it is useless arguing with 
this bureaucracy. We have read the speeches made by abler men, the 
best men of India here inside and outside the Chamber. In these speeches 
made by these men, the same principle, the same economics of relieving 
the mass from the burden of excessive taxation was being discussed. But 
nobody seems to feel for the injuries and the sufferings of the nation. It 
is admitted that the nation is groaning under poverty. The average 
annual income per head is only three pounds and this is the sort of people 
who are being taxed mercilessly. I would ask the House to rise against 
this extravagant administration which is not only making us poor by 
taking away all our money, but it is also indirectly ruining our culture, 
making us un-Indians. That is the great danger. I would ask the House 
to stand against this sort of heavy extravagance and I say until you can 
oheck that, it is no use arguing with the bureaucracy about economic 
principles. My Honourable friend. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, gave 
some constructive ideas to the Government yesterday in his speech. I 
doubt whether those constructive ideas ever entered the ears of the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member. Far from acting upon them, I doubt whe¬ 
ther he ever remembered them after leaving the Chamber. However, if 
need be we have to produce a practical scheme or a constructive scheme 
and demonstrate how the administration of the land can: be carried out 
with half the cost, and if not with more but with equal efficiency. I hope 
some of the Honourable Members here would produce such a scheme when 
occasion arises. It is not difficult to produce one. Sir, this reminds me 
of* another thing. Sir, you know there is simultaneous examinations for 
tlao IndianrGii^l Service in England, as well as bereiin India. Some boys 
are selec^d here in India as a result of the examination held in India andi 
then they are sent to England for training. You are aware, Sir, that 
these boys have to administer this country, aa GolleotorB or Mias^tiratisa^ 
or Judges. They have to administer justice to tlie Indians in the 
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villages and in the districts. I'tu 

they Tlio boys are at once sent to 

E^land part of'the e.xpenscs are‘inet by (he Government and part by 
Kiaei The boys live in England for two years^ For what 

purpose? Are they going there (o govern England, or Ireland or Scotland 
or Wales—so that they ought to know the habits and ^culture of tpat land? 
Are they going there to know how to rule them ^ l^'liey arc to know the 
people whom they have to serve. If they arc to be sent anywhere, they 
should be sent to the villages around the districts during the training' 
jfcriod to learn the economic position, the difficulties, the feelings, the 
nature and the culture of the people to whom they will have to administer 
justice. But that is not done. TJiev are sent to J^]ngland; and, I say, 
only to give them lessens in English enitnre, to B^ach them to hate their 
own culture and to teach them not to mix with their own people. That 
is the purpose for which they are kept there for two years and then they 
become safe men. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): Tlie Honourable 
Member has already taken up nearly half an hour of the time of the 
House, and he has not said one word about the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Suryya Kumar Som: Sir, two minutes more, and I finish. Thus^ 
the money is spent, I say, with a great purpose—the purpose of un- 
Indianising the services. This is the spirit in which the money is spent 
and that is why you find difficulty in meeting the expenditure. If you 
go on spending money in this way there will be no end of expenditure. 
Sir, I ask the Treasury Bench to stop this spirit of denationalising the 
services and the eonsocjiient extravagance and also direct their attention 
as to how to bring the taxes on a par with the economic condition of the 
people. I do not say that you can change the whole thing all at once by 
a stroke of the pen but let us see in the present Finance Member a 
beginning of this ideal in the administration. 

Sir, about this Finance Bill, I will mention a few things. First, with 
regard to the price of postcards and then with regard to the charge of 
four pice for letters of the weight of half a tola. This charge of four pice 
for half a tola is a fraud and a sham. We cannot write on a letter paper 
which is below half a tola in weight. T understand the number of deficit 
stamped^letters has increased, and that is to the detriment of the interests 
of the people, but it no doubt enriches the exchequer. I, therefore, sug^ 
gest one tola for one anna. As regards the postcard, I would ask you tO' 
consider that the postcard has become like tobacco a vital necessity of 
even the poor villagers iti tliis twentieth century, and my suggestion is 
that it should be brought down to half an anna, if not less. As regards 
income-tax on incomes below Es. 2,000, my Honourable friends have 
spoken about it. It tells upon the middle classes who are undoubtedly 
very hard-hit by this depression. They generally follow professions which 
have gone down very low and the petty traders also have suflEered from 
low income. If you show some relief, it will be appreciated by the people, 
and a reduction in the price of the postcard will be a great benefit to the- 
masses and classes alike. J 
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Dr, N, B. Khare (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, before 
I begin to discuss the Finance Bill in a most haphazard manner, I 
think it my duty to thank you for affording me this opportunity of speak¬ 
ing in this House; and, Sir, I have to thank you specially because we 
the back-benchers of any Party are at a great disadvantage. We may stand 
up scores of times, but we are not fort\inate enough to catch your eye, 
and we being back-benchers, our front-bencher bosses, of course, over¬ 
shadow us. Whatever it may be, although I admit it is our misfortune, 
even then there is a remedy for that misfortune. I do not blame any¬ 
body; T simply describe the pitiable condition in whirh we back-benchers 
find ourselves. 

Mr. President (Thci Honourable Sir Ahdui llahim): If the Honourable 
Member will observe, he will find Lhat more back benchers have taken 
part in the debate than front benchers. 

Dr. N. B. Khare: We leel like forlorn children .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Member had better address himself to the Finance Bill now 

Dr. N. B. Khare: Sir, this occasion of the Finance Bill and the budget 
is a very important occasion in the history of any country and also that 
of India although it is a subject nation. Sir, when this occasion ap¬ 
proaches, many people amongst us who are rather credulous and over¬ 
hopeful think in their heart, of hearts that now is thej time 
when the sweet and smiling celestial cherub w’ill open the flood-gates of 
heaven and cause the cc^lestial Oanges, the milky way, to descend from 
heaven upon the plains of Hindustan. Sir, I am not one of those who 
entertain such fond hopes. The fact of the matter is that there is no 
doubt that the celestial Ganges, the milky way, descends upon the plains 
of Hindustan, but the unfortunate part of the whole matter is that after 
descending upon the plains of Hindustan it does not flow through them. 
It flows directly into the English Channel in a straight and precipitous 
course and empties itself there with innumerable mouths. Of course I 
need not describe what those mouths are, they are known to all of us, 
They are the so many services,—^the Indian Civil Service, the Indian 
Medical Service, the Indian Ecclesiastical Se^rvice, the Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Service, the Indian Forest Service, the Indian Army, the Indian 
Police Service, and God knows what not; and then there are the interest 
charges, capitation charges, trade and commerce and so on. They are 
all permanent leeches; of course they are medicinal leeches; they do not 
kill us because if they kill us they cannot afford to live. Sir, the Finance 
Bill which is placed before us for finding ways and means for providing 
money for the budget we passed the other day is a very funny thing. I com¬ 
pare the Government of India to a great trading concern which it was 
before and which it even now is. 

Sir, I am not a financier and T am not a juggler with figures and I 
do not want to deal with the innumerable, figures. I feel like chewing 
dry bones if I do it. Sir, I find, that half or nearly half,—may be a 
little less—of the revenue which we earn annually is spent upon the chauki- 
dara guarding our premises. Sir, any trading concern which does that 
every year will not be called a trading conceit at all.' Not only can ohe 
question its wisdom, bub if the managing director or the manager of 
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that trading concern insists upon doing it every year, you might also 
«aU him a congenital Idiot. But, in this particular instance, it is not so 
If th«at managing director, under the garb of spending lialf the revenue, 
4;ven though it may be for chaulddars, uses that money for the benefit 
of ])is own kith and kin and people who are friendly to him and interest¬ 
ed in him, then I would' not 6all him a congenital idiot. That is the 
situation which obtains in this country so far as the military expenditure 
is concerned. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): What would you call liim? 

Dr. N. B. Khare: Cunning. The whole policy of this administration 
van be summed up in two words, or rather one word—domination: 
whether it is political or financial or both or any permutation and com¬ 
bination of both it does ndt matter. So what happens is this: the 
budget happens to be more or less not a people’s budget at all, nor is 
the Finance Bill T;^^hich is meant to balance that budget: but it is a 
budget of the services and Govemmeht servants. No wonder then that 

so many people, both paid and unpaid, honorary and amateurish, come 

forward in this'House to extol the policy this administration to the 
•skies because it benefits them. When T look at this thing, T am re¬ 
minded of a story, perhaps in the Pancha Tantra or somewhere, wdiich 
T read 4n my childhood. Once upon a time, there was a marriage cele¬ 
brated in the family of camels; and to recite the marriage hymns or 

mantras, asses were invited; and in that function they began to praise 
each other: one said to the other: “Oh, what a beautiful countenancel “ 
The oth’er said to the^ first: “Oh, what a musical voicel” T can only 
recite this story and stop there and will not go further. Tt may be like 
a marriage season for our friends who sit in the opposite ’ Benches; but 
for us it is not a marriage it is the occasion of a funeral: in India at 
least every funeral is followed by a Shradh the next year: Shradh means 
the anniversary ceremony of the dead. On that day, what' happens is 
that in memory of our departed ancestors and to pay respect to them, 
and 'to remember our duly tow^ards them, we invite a couple of Brahmins 
and feed them for a day. Here also, what I find is this: that this 
annual budget and Finance Bill is an occasion of Shradh : and what 
Shradh? It is the Shradh or anniversary ceremony of the departed 
glory of Mother India: it only helps to remind us of our duty to our 
motherland. That is the only use of this biidgbt to me, and it has no 
other earthly use for me. But there is one great difference. In our 
household Shradh, what happens is that we feed one or two Brahmins 
only for a day; blit here to perform this costly Shrwdh, we have to feed 
not one or two Brahmins, but hundreds and thousands of white, brown 
and black Brahmins, and that not for one day but for 865 days in the 
year: and that is the Finance Bill. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: It is a perpetual Shradh \ 

Dr. N. B. Khare: The reason for this is not far to seek. The British 
power was established in i^ndia in the following sequence— all beginning 
with B, just like British: wherever the British race have .gone, three 
things have gone there in ,sequence: first ot all, the JE^itile, then Balance 
and last the Bayonet. Bible stands for religion—Christianity as they 
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understand it, not as wo understand it. Balance meaDS trade and com¬ 
merce. And Bayonet of course we are all familiar with it; and ail these 
things are entirely made in Britain; tliey are British to the backbonej 
dike their Bovril; and we are fisked here to find money to perpetuate this 
policy and to support these three departments, the Bible^ the Balance 
and the Bayonet. We cannot do it in all conscience: we know we will 
be forced to do it, but we will not be a willing party to it. That is 
my only argument. Taking the Bible, T know that there is an . item in 
the Government of India expenses, called the Ecclesiastical Department. 

, If I am right, about 45 or 46 lakhs per year is spent on that department. 
That money, .which belongs .to .the Indian .taxpayer, .is spept on these 
white pndris. ^There is no necessity to do so: It is wrong and immoral 

to do so; but they are doing it. 1 will just ask them one question. That 

i/t:) 3 m is njbn-votahle: still 1 will ask them one question: where is the 
necessity of doing it? WhaH: do you spend upon the. religious instruction 
'.of people who do not follow the. Christian faith? What about Muham¬ 
madans? What about Hindus, andiBuddhists .and others? You do not 
spend a single pie upon them. Why then do you spend so much money 
upon padris 6f the Christian religion and yet parade your religious neutral¬ 
ity? I cannot swallow that pill: it is too much to swallow. 

I once met a very venerable Euro})ean missionary with whpm, 1 tra¬ 
velled in the same compartment when T came to. Delhi to attend this 
Session. We had a good chat, and he himself admitted to me in the 

course of our conversation that 'all the European nations who profess 

Christianity now are no longer Christians at all, and he himself further 
said that they have given up the ways, of Christianity, which every one 
knows, are noble, and these people have fallen into bad ways. And, Sir, 
what do wo find today? God of these people is not Jehoya, but Moloch, 
Mammon and Belial, and half of this money will be spent to feed the 
military Moloch. Th^it.is my,grievance. 

Now, Sir, I will not traverse the hackneyed ground. I will not talk 
•‘Of gold except to say that the gold policy is an operation of transfusion 
of blood from India to Bngland. TrwiU not talk of salt. I will not talk 
■of sugar except to say that there w’as. a counter.vailing. duty on foreign 
sugar, and then the Indian sugar was protected by that counteryailing 
duty. ’We were given protection, and people naturally . thought that it 
was a good opportunity to concentrate their attention on the sugar 
industry, and' they spent orores and crorcs of rupees on the establishment 
of sugar factories, and for these sugar factories, crores of rupees worth 
of machinery was imported from England, and whep all the money went 
.(into .the pockets of England, what. do..we find? We find a surprising 
iihing,' I meani the excise duty. That is all I want to say about it. Sir, 
I am not much fohd of sugar or salt. J am rdther fond of red chillies, 
and, therefore, T will proceed to »the' Army Department. 

Sir, the day before yesterd$iy wo <wore told by^ the Army Secretary 
that the British do not distrust the loyalty of the Indian troops and the 
<Iovernment are following the policy of Indianisation in a proper way, that 
there is no racial animosity, and that, there is ,jio differential treatment 
in, the army,—that is what I understood him to say, hwt, Sir, in spite 
of the .view held by .the Army .Department, I .would maintein :that the 
poKpy o£ this-Governmentyheapeeially-in the^Army Department, has been 
:th'e same consistent policy of distrust and *^diflcrimination' and divide and 
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rule, and I shall attempt to prove it to the House if 1 can, and this 
policy has been followed for the last 100 years, and even today it is 
followed in spite of the vehement protests made in this House and out¬ 
side it. Sir, I shall, with your permission, quote a few passages,—it is 
an old quotation,— nevertheless it applies with equal force to conditions 
existing today I 


“This question involves issues of the greatest moment demanding the most careful 
consideration. It appears to me to be of vital importance to the safety of the Empire 
that we should maintain and encourage the distinction of race feelings and habits 
which have, heretofore, kept the various great sections of the people of this country 
from coalescing and becoming a homogenous race to whom national feeling and 
national cohesion would he natural and possible. 

The more diversity that can be introduced into the constitution of different corps 
the better, so that in any case of any future attempt at combination the 
heterogeneous character of the various regiments may present an effective bar to it, 
and he a source of information to commanding officers.*’ 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): What is the- 
Honourable Member quoting from? 


Dr. N. B. Khare: It is a book written on Indian Defence Problem 
by Captain G. V. Modak of the Gwalior Army. 

This is what His Excellency Naville Chamberlain, Commander-in-^ 
Chief, considers: 

“Each army corps . should be distinct in race, religion and language.” 

Then, Lord Elphinstone (0, G.) says: 


“I have long considered this subject, and I am convinced that the exact converse of 
this policy of assimilation is our only safe military policy in India. 'Divide et impera* 
was the old Roman motto, and it should be ours.” 

Here is a quotation, Sir, from Brigadier Coke who would have each 
corps of one tribe or caste find his reasons are: 

‘ That, in a rising of the Mussalmans, you would always have Sikhs, Dogras, 
Gurkhas and Hindu corps to defend or vice versa. By mixing the castes in one 
corps they become amalgamated and make common cause, which they never do if 
they are kept in separate corps. The result of mixing them in one corps has 
been to make them all join against Government and not only the soldiers 
but through them the Hindu and Mussulman Zamindars were incited to make common 
cause which they never would have done, had the races been kept in distant corps. 
Our endeavours should be to uphold in full force the (for us fortunately) separation 
which exists between the different religions and races, not to endeavour to amalga¬ 
mate them. Divide et impera should be the principle of the Indian Government.” 

Here is another quotation from Lieut.-Colonel H. M. Durand, C.B., 
on sp’eci)al duty with the. Governor General,—not the present Governor 
General, of course. This is what he says: 

“As we cannot do without a large native army in India, our main object is to make 
that army safe, and next to the grand counterpoise of a sufficient European force^ 
comes the counterpoise of natives against natives. 

To preserve that distinctiveness which is so valuable and which, while it lasts, 
makes the Muhammadans of one country (province) despise, fear or dislike the 
Muhammadans of another. Having thus created distinctive regimehts let us keep 
them so against the hour of need. 
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By the system (of distinctive regiments) thus indicated, two great evils are avoided, 
firstly, that community of feeling throughout the native army and that mischievous 
political activity and intrigue which results from association with other races and 
traveil in other Indian Provinces and secondly, that through discontent and aliena¬ 
tion from the service.” 

Sir, this is the policy. Not only that, the Princes might flatter them¬ 
selves for the trust which they enjoy under British rule, but here is a 
quotation which proves the real truth; 

“It is claimed by enthusiastic Rajamaniacs that wo should pro\ide an outlet for 
the military aspirations of the Princes, and in addition to rank and honours should 
give them commands in peace and war, m fact should train them to succeed us in 
India, when we give the country Home-rule. 

The Native State, as at present constituted and ruled, relieve us of the administra¬ 
tion of one-third of British India and strengthen the Empire. 

To add to their troops, and to encourage their martial ardour, would make them 
au anxiety and possibly a danger. Notwithstanding the perplexing march of time and 
events, we cannot disregard historical precedents, or the question of colour.” 

And, Sir, when we ask them, they tell us that they are our trustees, 
they are the trustees of the voiceless millions, they know our mte^-ests 
better, that they will dictate the policy wliich is beneficial to us, but. we 
all know that this trusteeship is mere humbug and camouflage. God 
never awoke one fine morning and appointed the Britishers as our trus¬ 
tees, but I shall presently tell the House what even some of the British¬ 
ers themselves tell us about this. This is a quotation from General 
Maurice: 

“We are less than honest in our talk about our trusteeship for the ‘voiceless 
millions’ of India. India, certainly no longer ‘voiceless’ and far from its being a 
question of ‘trusteeship’, our hold on India is chiefly in our interest and frankly 
imperialistic. 

We conquered India as an outlet for the goods of Britain. I am not such a 
hypocrite as to say we hold India for the Indians, we hold it as the finest outlet for 
British goods in general and for Lancashire goods in particular.” 

Sir, I will not detain the House very long, but I will make one fact 
clear, and that is, that the only solution which appears possible to get over 
the morass of financial difficulties is to cut short the army expenditure 
.quickly and immediately. If the British tommy is replaced by the Indian 
soldier, who, as the Army Secretary has admitted, is his equal, if not 
superior, in valour and everything else, there will be no difficulty. For 
the British portion of the army there is short service recruitment and they 
stay here for six years and then go back to England. In that way the 
British people get a good supply of trained and capable soldiers at the 
cost of India. But the Indian soldier is not recruited on the short service 
system because then you will have so many people thrown in the Indian 
population who have had a military training. You cannot deny that, 
otherwise what difficulty is there in adoptmg the short service system for 
Indians? I will go further and say that not only is the Indian soldier— 
though ill-clad, ill-fed and ill-trained—more conjpetent than the British 
soldier, but that the British soldier has many a time proved himself ineffi¬ 
cient, because he comes from a different coimtry and lives in a different 
oUmate—I do not blame him for that,—and although he gets more pay 
thrw and a half or four times, and so many different allowances which are 
denied to his Indian confrere, yet in actual warfare, on many occasions, 
in Mohamand warfare and in frontier defence, he has proved himself un- 
-equal to his Indian companion. Bddause he is confronted ^th a different 
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country and with mountainous surroundings. It is only 10‘ or 15 years ago, 
that in Sandhurst, they have started a course of frontier warfare. Agam, 
in spite of all the meticulous care which the Medical Department takes 
about the British soldier,—he is nurtured here in an incubator or a hot¬ 
house and a lot of money is spent on* that purpose. Yet in spite of all that, 
he is not found equal to the task, as can be proved from the writings of 
Britishers themselves. So, what is the good of forcing this unwanted article 
upon us when we can have our own article in a better and chea(per way ? 
If this is done, about 20 or 30 crores of rupees would be saved straight¬ 
away, and that money could be spent on beneficent activities. Will the 
Government do it? I am afraid they will not, because it is not in their 
interest. 

Sir, this catalogue of grievances is a very long one, it is so long, or 
ratlicr it is as long as the proverbial tail of the Hanuman of Bamayana 
fame. The tail of the Indian Hanuman, in the shape of these grievances, 
is so long, and so powerful a prehensile organ that he should have burnt 
Lanka, ere long, but he cannot do that, because his own kith and kin are 
ranged on the enemies’ side. We have been many times asked as to why 
we earner here, what is our attitude, whether we have abandoned the civil 
disobedience campaign, and all sorts of questions are asked of us. I am 
not ashamed to admit that for immediate effects the civil disobedience 
campaign has failed. I am not ashamed to admit that, and that is why 
we are here. But that does not mean that our mentality has changed, or 
that we have lost sight of our ideal. What shame is there in being defeated 
or in losing one’s battle? There is no shame in losing a battle; there 
is shame in not fighting at all. Even Shakespeare says: “Not failure, but 
low aim is crime”. So, we need not be twitted like that. After that, we 
are told: “What is this? You have come here. Accept this”. But why 
should we accept? What is this Finance Bill? It is placed before us 
ready made and' we have to say, Yes! Though we have lost our battle for 
the time being, yet it does not mean that we should be slaves mentally; 
it does not mean that. If a man becomes a slave mentally, then be is 
gone for ever. This reminds me of a story in the Mahabharata, which hap<- 
pened at this very place, several thousands of years ago. Wlien the Panda- 
vas were deceived by the Kauravas with loaded dice,—as we were by ordi¬ 
nances and fiats,—and they were made powerless, Draupadi was brought 
into the durbar of the Kauravas and she was told: “Now, what will you 
do? Your Pandavas are powerless, there is nobody to take up your cause. 
You are helpless. Now, what will you do? Consent to become the queen 
of Duryodhan”. Was there anybody in that durbar to advise her to accept 
that shameless proposal? There was nobody. There were some 
people. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair may 
remind the Honourable Member that there are other Members who also 
sit on the back benches, who want to address the House on the Finance 
Bill, 

Dr. H. B. Khare: I shall finish. Sir. 

Mr* M. S.' Aney: leave Draupadi unp^teeted like, that t 
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Dr. N. B. Khaxe: That would be very ungallant. So, what happened 
was this. Draupadi did not sit on th^ lap of Duryodhan. The reply 
^at she gave was: “God is my protector". And God helped her, and 
Bhima s mace sat on the lap of Duryodhan At that time, too, in the 
durbar of the Kauravas, there were Bhishma and Drona and others. 
Draupadi appealed to them for protection, but they said: 

**Artha8ijci purushS dnsaJi.” 

“Man is the slave of money.** 

Your cause is just, but what can we do? We are powerless." When 
such great men said like that, what to sav of the defenders of our rights 
who sit in the opposite Benches—I call them defenders of our rights 
although they are not so in reality. 

We really feel for the Government of India in this matter. Wo feel 
for their subordinate position. We want <iie rrovornTncnt AIc7'n]>ors t(^ bo¬ 
real airkara and not merely airkara in name. That is our grievance and 
when wo are trying to «j)ull them out of their unhappy position, they should 
not hinder but help us. I will explain why all this happens. All this 
happens, because it is the British Parliament which governs us and not 
this Government, t deny the right of the British Parliament to govern us. 
I do not concede that right. They may tell us there is a legal riu'nt. 1 say 
“No". We never consented. There is no right of consent, and tliere is 
no right of conquest. I have got no time. My Party Whips are after me. 
So, I must close, but, if 1 had the time, I would have proved from historical 
happenings that the British never really conquered us. The British 
Parliament governs us not by right of consent or conquest. They are simply 
governing us by right of usurpation and long usage. Usage, howsoever long 
it may be, if it is a wrong usage, an immoral usage, an unjust usage, it 
cannot be justified by more length of time. I would say that it does 
not matter if it is a despotic power. If there is one despot, he will be 
tired of it, but this system is neither despotism nor democracy. God knows 
what this syslern is, under which a few millions of aliens are governing 
many more millions of people, not in the interest of the people, but in their 
own interest. This system is certainly grotesque, absurd, unjust, immoral, 
and we protest against this system, and if the Finance Bill is brought 
for the support of this form of administration, I will say that I will have 
nothing to do with it. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. H. Ghiasuddln (Punjab: Landholders): Sir, in this debate, I will 
confine myself to one and one issue only, which is really very dear to my 
heart, and that is the Indianisation of the army. Sir, the other day, I 
heard the Honourable the Secretary for the Army Department speaking. It 
shook ine out of my slumber, because, before his speech, I was under the 
impression that the Indianisation of the army was an accepted principle, 
but the things did not turn up as I had imagined them to be. Sir, the 
Army Secretary himself said that his speech was frank. I congratulate 
Bhn on his frankness, but T must say that we had npt heard such frankness 
from the Treasury Henches for a very long time. As a matter of fact, 
such frankne^ had not be^ heard since Lord Birkenhead laid down the 
i^ms of hie office. Of courise, tvk hear such frankness nowadays from people 
like Mr. Chq^ill and Lord Lloyd, but these geijtlemen are out of office. 
So their frahknese can be igiiored, but when it comes from a gentleman 
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who is the rnouth-piece of the Government of India, 1 think notice should 
be taken of it. There is one passage in his speech to which I take very 
strong exception. My Honourable friend, Mr. Tottenham, said that the 
Government of India were not sure whether Indians would make good offi¬ 
cers or not, as he said they have not yet proved themselves to be good 
officers. There was doubt in his mind whether Indians are fit to be Gene¬ 
rals. He made his point clear by saying that there are no motor cars manu¬ 
factured in India and he did not know whether Indians are able to manu¬ 
facture motor cars. Similarly, he said that no Indian has ever held the 
position of, I think, a General, and that was open to question whether they 
will ever be able to adjust themselves to that position. Now, Sir, this is 
a gross insult to a nation. 

1 am very sorry, I do not see the Honourable the Leader of the House 
or the Honourable the Commerce Member in their seats, because, although 
they are Members of the Government of India, they are Indians, and I 
would have liked to ask thern whether they also share this opinion of the 
Government of India about their race. Sir, there are other countries 
bordering India. Persia and Afghanistan have their Generals. Even in 
the small State of Nepal, they have got their Generals, and, may I ask, why 
this stigma of inferiority is placed on India alone, by a public servant of 
India? I congratulate the Government and I congratulate my Congress 
friends that they have started understanding each other very well. We, 
the middlemen, are being squeezed out, because there is real agreement 
between the Government and the Congress. The Congress say that Gov¬ 
ernment have sapped our manhood. I heard one of the Congress speakers 
say so. Government do not admit that they have sapped our manhood, 
but they agree that our manhood has been sapped. So, to a certain extent, 
both parties agree with one another. Sir, we are sometimes ironically call¬ 
ed the habitual supporters of the Government and we expected the Govern¬ 
ment to come forward and say **No. There is still manhood in you''. But 
that is not so. I congratulate the two sides on their closer understanding. 

Day before yesterday, when I came to this House, I had three com¬ 
plaints against the Indianisation policy of the Government, but, after hear¬ 
ing the Honourable the Army Secretary, I had four complaints. My fourth 
complaint was his speech. My first complaint is that the speed of Indiani¬ 
sation is too slow. My second complaint is that the method of Indianisa¬ 
tion is defective, and my third and most serious complaint is that the 
status of Indian officers under the new scheme is inferior. Now, I will 
come to my first point, and that is the speed of Indianisation is too slow. 
The Honourable the Army Secretary said that one division is marked for 
Indianisation. Now, Sir, in the Indian army, I think there are at least 18 
or 14 divisions. I do not know the number exactly. 

Mr. Q-. R. F, Tottenham (Army Secretary): Six or seven divisions. 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin: Only one division is marked. I think it is a very 
1 p M. snaall number, and we are not satisfied with this. I think, Sir, 
there should have been more, because in that case we could 
satisfy the demand of our young men who are in need of 
employment. Sir, when I plead the cause of these young 
men in this House, I must point out that I am not 
pleading the cause of any criminal, I am not pleading the cause of 
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people who have done anything wrong. The point should be taken note 
of that I am pleading the cause of those people whose families have 
served the Government for a good long time, who have got many of their 
relatives lying today under the foreign soil of France and Flanders. 
(Hear, hear.) I am pleading the cause of those young men who are 
honourahlo in every way, clean in body and clean in mind, and who have 
one ambition and one ambition only, that is to serve their country and 
their Emperor in an honourable manner. (Applause.) Sir, I am pleading 
the cause of such men, and I am sorry that the Government are not 
lending a sympathetic ear to these demands. My second complaint is 
that the method of Indianisation is most defective. When 1 say this, I 
am refen'ing to those reserved units set apart for the Indian officers, 
instead of sending them to an amalgamated army. Sir, I do not know 
why there is this separation and segregation. On the one hand, the 
Government ask us to co-operate with them, and, on the other hand, we 
are denied co-operation. 

Sir, 1 admit that, after all, we Indians are beginners—^I do not say 
that we have not got good material, nothing of the sort, but I must admit 
that so far as modern methods of warfare are concerned, we are novices. 
We have forgotten the art of war, because we were not trained in it for a 
long period; but, for that very reason, they should not separate and 
segregate our young officers. On the contrary, it would be very beneficial 
for our young men to work side by side with their British brother officers, 
who are more experienced, and I cannot understand why this separation 
of units has taken place. And I can say it, Sir, that the young Indian 
officers are quite dissatisfied with this arrangement. They do want to 
work with their British colleagues—to join the same mess, to play games 
with tliem- and yet they are denied all these things, and I really can say 
that most of our young men are quite hurt by this process. 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: Does the Honourable Member wish to 
continue British officers for the Indian army? 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin: For the time being, yes. 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: That is not what his Party recommended. 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin: I do not know; but, surely, for the time being, we 
want that British officers should remain; and, if I am not mistaken, the 
Honourable the Army Secretary himself quoted day before yesterday the 
Leader of our Party and he said that our Leader wanted their retention; 
so I really do not know why this point has been raised by the Army 
Secretary. Sir, we do want that more Indians should be taken and our 
modest demand is—and I am not speaking on behalf of my Party here— 
think at least fifty per cent, of the officers of the Indian army should be 
Indians. That, for the present, is our least and most modest demand. 
This demand has been conceded in other departments of the civil services, 
and, in all these departments, we are getting fifty per cent. 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan (Nominated Non-Official): We 
are getting fifty per cent. 

Mr. M» Ghiasuddin: We arer not, and you say *‘we are getting fifty per 
cent'*? 
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Captain Saidas Sber Muhammad Khan: Yes. 

Mr. M. Ohiasuddin; You mean to say that fifty per cent of the officers 
will be sent to one-eighth of the army and the remaining fifty per cent, 
will be sent to seven-eighths of the army? If this is your mathematics, 
I fail to understand it—1 am not very good at mathematics myself, but 
this even beats me. 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: You are mixing those two 
things. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member had better go on. 


Mr. M. Ghiasuddin: There is u strong suspicion in certain quarters 
that this process of segregation is just for the reason that no Indian should 
ever be able to command a unit where there are British officers. I do 
not know if this is the tendency, but if it is true, I think it is very regret- 
able. On the civil side, there are a good many Indian officers who have 
the privilege of having European subordinates under them and the rela¬ 
tions in those services are very friendly; and, if that experiment has been 
a success in the civil service, I do not know why it should not be extended 
to the Army. Now, Sir, coming to my third complaint, it is that the 
status of the new Indian officers who are to be recruited under the new 
scheme is an inferior one. Sir, I was glad that the Honourable the Army 
Secretary read out an amendment to the King s Regulations and he said 
that they will be able to command the Indian units, but, Sir, the very fact 
that they arc to be sent to these segregated units bound to put the stigma 
of inferiority on theni and 1 can quote from history of the army before the 
Mutiny, as my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, must be well 
aware, there was the Queen's army and there was the Company's army 
and 1h(‘ feeling of superiority on the part of the officers of the Queen's 
army did exist as regard to the other class of officers, and, mind you, both 
were Engli.shmen; no officer who belonged to the Queen's army would 
willingly serve under an officer of the Company's army. This feeling of 
snobbery was present there, and yet they say that there wonT be any 
such feeling if certain units are absolutely segregated. There has been a 
feeling of disappointment. These new cadets will not be able to command 
British troops. I think this will diminish their prestige to a very great 
extent, because in every-day life they have to deal with British troops. 
For instance, in the Supply and Transport Corps there are British non¬ 
commissioned officers and an officer of the Indian Army in his daily 
routine has to deal with these non-commissioned officers. What respect 
will they show him, knowing that he is quite an inferior sort of officer and 
has not the power to command them? Surely, then, the life of these 
young officers will become unbearable, and it is in fact unbearable today, 
and they keenly feel this sense of inferiority. Of course the sense of' 
discipline in the Army is so strong-that they cannot maka any ; complaints 
against it, but they feel it all the same. Sir, the Government cam bring, 
forward one excuse and that is in the last Legislative Assembly th^is very 
Honourable House passed a measure which created these offlbers 
these distinctions. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Wa 
protested very strongly, then, 

Mr. M. Ohiasuddin: Now, Sir, my submission is that no House of 
Legislature can bind its succeeding Legislatures. If the last Assembly 
passed this measure, we at any rate, are dissatisfied with it, and want to 
do away with it. 

Sir, all I can say is that at all events those elected Members in the last 
Assembly who voted in favour of that measure did not earn the gratitude 
of their country (Loud Applause),—and you see, there are very few of them 
hero today. (Hear, hear.) But, while on that subject, I cannot help 
saying a few words for those Members who resisted that law, and, while 
on that point, I cannot pass over the gallant stand taken by that fine 
gentleman, the ex-Leader of the Independent Party, who raised his voice 
loudest against this discrimination, I am referring to Sir Abdur Eahim, 
who, as the Leader of the Independent Party, in the last Assembly, really 
voiced the opinions of the country. I know that Sir Abdur Eahim and 
his followers were defeated, but let me assure them that their defeat was 
without disgrace. I want to tell the military authorities that we are 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the present state of things. Day before 
yesterday, there was a vote on the Army Department demand. I think 
that vote should have opened their eyes. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Their 
eyes are never open. 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin: Taking the representatives of my province, the 
Punjab, which is sometimes ironically called the Ulster of India, out of 
eleven elected Members, ten of whom were present in the House nine 
voted against that demand. They censured the Government, one 
remained neutral. I think this vote of the Punjab Members should open 
the eyes of the military authorities. We are dissatisfied, and, if I am right, 
I think only one Indian elected Member voted with the Government 
on that demand. I want to tell the Government of India that we are dis¬ 
satisfied with this present arrangement, and I want to tell His Excellency 
the Commander*in-Chief that we are dissatisfied, and, if my voice reaches 
England, I want to tell His Majesty's Government that we are thoroughly 
dissatisfied, and the same applies to both the House of Parliament. With 
these words, I conclude my speech. 

The Assembly then ridjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) in 
the Chair. 


Mf. MathUTlUiAB' Vissanji (Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau: 
Indian Commerce): Sir, during the course of this debate, I understood the 
the Finance Member remarking thtvt there wer^ no constructive sugges¬ 
tions coming up from this s'de of the Huuv. H.*nourablo Mejnbers on 
this side may as well ask, have Government adopted any constructive line 
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of policy on whatever suggestions have been made hitherto V My Honour¬ 
able friend, Pandit Govind Balla'bh Pant, has practically dealt with all 
the points mentioned by the Honourable the Finance Member, and I do 
not want to tread over the ground which has been trodden over so lax. 
But I will simply make some constructive suggestions, to see whether 
there is any response coining from the Government Benches at all. 

I will first take the incidence of the Income-tax. First of all, the 
losses in business in one year are not allowed to be carried forward to the 
next. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): The Honourable 
Member is under a misapprehension. I was talking about constructive 
suggestions for curing poverty, and not for making the rich richer. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: I will give other suggestions too if they would 
only be carried out. As regards the actual Finance Bill, I will give them 
presently. If the business losses are allowed to be carried forward, or the 
tax charged on a three-years average, it will not make any material differ¬ 
ence to the present Finance Bill, but it will certainly be a boon to the 
commercial community. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is one crore a year. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: If I remember rightly, his predecessor sym¬ 
pathised with this demand, and practically promised, on the floor of this 
House, that he would look to it and remove this disability. 

There is another point also worth mentioning. The incomes derived 
from pensions, earnings from interest on the sterling debt and similar other 
incomes earned in India but paid out of India are not being taxed at the 
source of income. If these are taxed, on an average of ten per cent, it 
will probably give not less than three crores a year. The attention of 
his predecessor was actually drawn to this subject, and he also at the time 
promised to consider it sympathetically. Is the Honourable the Finance 
Member prepared to do it and bring about the necessary amendments? 

Another point is this. A good many Honourable Members have spoken 
about the iniquity of the restoration of salary cuts. I may here mention 
that the salaries and allowances were enhanced by the Lee Commission 
at a time when high prices were ruling. Those high prices have dis¬ 
appeared long since. I remember the Honourable Member mentioning that 
the increase of salaries was naturally due to the high i)rice level in the 
country, and these ought to fall or be reduced when the prices have fallen. 
Perhaps p’art of the depression which has since resulted is due to the linking 
of the rupee to sterling, at an unduly high rate. The prices in the country 
have, at any rate, gone down. If that is so, I do not see how the restora¬ 
tion of the cut could have been justified at all. 

The people were crying for the redress of their grievances, and I think it 
is due to them that their needs should have been met first and taxes 
reduced before any such restoration was effected. At least that would 
have saved a very good amount. 

Now, coming to salt; let me draw the attention of the House to this 
that probably every Member of the House has formed his own opinion 
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from the representation on the subject by the different mercantile bodies, 
as well as the private agencies concerned, and they know what is the 
feeling prevalent about it. When the Finance Member said that he is 
going to leave this point to the free vote of the House, either to abolish 
the salt import duty or to continue it for one year at least, I think he is 
absolutely unjustified in view of the promise that was given at the time 
of levying that protective duty. That duty was put on for a period of five 
years, and we are still in the middle of it, and really spcaldng there is 
no necessity to remove it so soon. Furthermore, it has got to be borne 
m mind that recently the prices of salt have gone down tremendously and 
the ill-effects of the duty have been mitigated to a certain extent. If 
the duty, as proposed by the Honourable Member, is removed, the com¬ 
petition will be too much, not only from Aden, but also from other Red 
Sea ports and continental countries. So long as Aden is not separated 
from India, it requires consideration on our part. A great deal of Indian 
capital has been invested in the Aden salt works, and I do not see why 
we should not protect the interests of Indians in Aden who have invested^ 
a large amount of capital in this industry there. If there is any demand in 
any one part of the country that they are suffering owing to this duty, it 
could easily be met by advising them to develop their own industry in 
that part of the country, and Government should help them in develop¬ 
ing the local industry to the required standard. If such a policy is 
adopted with the assistance of Government the corresponding industry 
in that part of the country will grow and prosper and meet the demand 
there. Naturally there will be no necessity, after a few years of that sort 
of protection and the help of the Government, to keep any sort of import 
duty. 

4 

Regarding the removal of the duty on hides and skins, I think it i*i 
absolutely unjust on the part of the Government to remove it at the pre¬ 
sent stage. The industry at present is just developing; and while it is in 
its infancy, I do not know what reason Government have to stifle it at 
this stage. I want our country to be self-sufficient in the matter as in 
others; and unless the Government of the country adopt proper policy, I 
do not think we can at any time be successful, and work up the neces¬ 
sary industries in our country. I would request Government not to abolish 
the export duty on hides at this stage. 

Furthermore, as regards the expenditure side of the budget, my Hon¬ 
ourable friends have made various suggestions, in various directions: but 
I will take up the suggestion of financial adjustments on the separation 
of Burma I have already put in some questions about that subject, and 
I will not tread upon that ground at present. I will wait till the oppor¬ 
tunity comes on a future occasion. But at this stage I may say that there 
is considerable room for saving in that direction. 

My Honourable friend. Sir Ghulam Hussain HidayatuUah, came out 
with the suggestion that the reduction of the import duty on wheat ought 
not to have been brought in, but the old rate ought to have been main¬ 
tained. I am one with him as far as that is concerned: if the duty is 
maintained at the existing rate, it will at least save to some extent the 
agriculturist of his province, namely, Sind .... 


Sir Oliulam Etmain Hld&yAtallali: And the Punjab too. 
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Mr. Mathuradas ■ Vissanji: At least Sind, I said: I include the Punjab 
also. Kegarding flour also, a reduction has been proposed, and I might 
have to bring out that subject AAhen the consid(‘ration of the amendment 
on that is brouglit up for discussion on a future date. 

These are some few suggestions that I have to make with absolutely 
•one jnind and that is this: the Honourable the Secretary in the Army 
Department said that we have got to aj^ply certain tests to every sugges¬ 
tion that is made, and see whether it stands the test. Ac(*ordingly, f have 
made these suggestions, and I will see what the Government Benches and 
my European friends have to say, and whether the British and the Indian 
Governments have got in their heart the welfare of the masses and the 
welfare of the country at large. 1 have made those suggestions to see and 
“test the bond fides of the statements they make on the floor of this House 
and also outside at times. With these few words, 1 resume my seat, 

Babu Baijnittli Bajoria (Marwari Association: Indian Commerce): Sir, 
the principle underlying the Finance Bill is the supply of money for the 
administration of the country. When we are asked to give the supplie.o, 

I think w'e are entitled to ask for the redress of our grievances. 

'Mr. S. Satyamnrti: Not from that place. 

'>Babu (Baijnath TBajoria: As I represent a commercial constituency, it 
IS in !the fitness of things that I 'should ventilate the grievances w hich con¬ 
cerns vitally the commercial interests, and, therefore, they are not based 
■ on race or creed or colour. Sir, the Finance Member in his budget speech 
said that he himself was not satisfied wath the budget presented by him. 
Therefore, he cannot expect others to be satisfied w’ith it. Tru(‘, the bud¬ 
get has not only been balanced, but shows a big surplus during the cur¬ 
rent year and also anticipates a surplus for the next year. But let ns 
examine how this surplus has been secured. Sir, as far back as in Sep 
tembor, 1931, when the financial position of India was in a ver^" bad 
plight and the credit of the country was at stake, some emta'genc}^ mea¬ 
sures w’erc adopted for tiding over the difficult situation created by circum¬ 
stances not our own but due to world-w’ide trade depression. 

In ihat year, the Government took steps to curtail their expenditure 
on the one side by means of retrenchment and on the otlier hand they 
look steps to levy ernergen(*y taxation like the surcharges. In the field 
of retrenchment of expenditure they enforced tlie cut in salary of all 
Govenunent servants by ten per cent, of their pay aind in the field of 
taxation they levied surcharges, and, by one stroke of the pen, increased 
the income-tax, super-tax, import duties, excise duties, etc., by 25 per 
cent at a time when all sections of the people of this country, whether the 
agriculturists, mercliauts, ])rofessional men, landholders and others, w'ore 
already groaning under a heavy burden of taxation at a time of unpreco- 
dentocl economic depression, and this sudden increase of various forms of 
taxation came as the last straw on the back of an already overladen camel. 
These measures were taken in order to meet budget deficits, a’ud it was 
definitely declared that these emergency measures had been adopted tem¬ 
porarily to tide over exceptional difficulties and the Finance (Supplement¬ 
ary) Act of 1931-32 was passed for a period of about 18 months on Ibis 
definite declaration. It was then confidently expected, by all sections of 
the people, that these additional taxations will lapse at the end of March, 
1033. But it was not so to be. This reminds me of the^w^riting of a 
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leudiug journal^t that whenever Governnaent want to impose additional tax¬ 
ation, it is always said that it is only a temporary measure, but a taxation 
once imi)Osed never goes, and becomes a permanent thing. It has hap¬ 
pened so in this ease also. During the last two years, the finslncia'l posi¬ 
tion of the Government has much improved, but what have the Govern¬ 
ment done to reduce the burden of taxation 2 Government took'the earliest 
possible opportunity of restoring the cut in salary of Government servants 
on the ground of alleged pledges as if the ten per cent, or even five per 
oent reduction in their fat sa/laries was unbearable to them. But it is a 
solid truth that the inegme of all classes of people, namely, agriculturists, 
traders, money-lenders, landholders, persons in private employment, etc., 
has all gone down by 25 per cent, or even more during recent years. The 
<jost of living in recent years has also gone down considerably. Therefore, 
m my opinion, this restoration of cut in Baiary was not in the least justi¬ 
fied. Sir, this restoration of five per cent, cut has cost the Central gene¬ 
ral revenues 92 lakhs and the Railway revenues 70 lakhs annutilly. ’The 
provinces, many unwillingly, had to follow suit which .has cost them about 
150 lakhs. Thus, if this five per cent, cut were not restored, tliere would 
have been available about 162 lakhs to the Central Government and 150 
lakhs to the different provinces for utilisation in various projects of public 
utility. Sir, when the Government restored half of the out in salary do 
their servants in 1934-35 budget, the people in general and the commercial 
interests of the country in particular confidently expected that lUieirs would 
be the next turn to get relief, by way of abolition or substantial reduction 
of the surcharges on income-tax. This surcharge is having a very great 
distressing effect on business, and capital is becoming very shy. It is 
the business of every Government in every country to see that the com¬ 
merce and industry in the country may develop for which the main sinews 
is capital. In a country like India, where ordinarily capital is shy, we 
should take all steps to encourage capital to flow into the field of industry 
and commerce so that the country’s raw resources may be better utilised 
to the advancement of this country. I for one wn never agi’ee to the 
action of the Government in the full restoration of the cut in salary before 
giving substantial relief to the trade and industry of the country by a 
substa'ntial reduction in all the surcharges levied in September, 1931, and 
especially on income-tax. I may inform the Government, that the full 
restoration of the cut in salaries of Government servants, drawing fat sal¬ 
aries, have evoked a serious discontent amongst all sections of the people 
throughout the length and breadth of this country and I am perfectly cer¬ 
tain that most of the elected Members of this House, both Europeans and 
Indians alike, irrespective of the differences of opinion amongst them in 
the field of politics, strongly disapprove of this restoration of cut in salaries 

Sir, the next point I wish to deal is the way in whioh the surplus of 
389 lakhs has been distributed. I for one do not agree to the expenditur e 
of 93 lakhs on Civil Aviation and about 20 lakhs on broadcasting and 25 
lakhs for roads in North-West Frontier Province. As regards the Civil 
Aviation let us examine as to the classes of persons who would avail them¬ 
selves of this development. It will be only utilised by a few commercial 
magnates or by the richer classes. The vast expenditure proposed to be 
expended on the. development of Civil Aviation, at this jimoture when the 
masses are groaning under the burdens of multifarious -indirect taxati^ms, 
is wholly unjustified and cannotibe supported by-^Dy section of’the Indian 
people. Sir, to my mindi this Civil Aviation ismQthing*but a hranc^^pf ithe 
Royal,Air a*nd is being d^yelopad and maintained for ithe sede^p^Q^oso 

of helping thfe Army in India. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
I must protest against that statement as being wholly inaccurate. This ex¬ 
penditure has nothing whatever to do witli the Army in India. It is en¬ 
tirely civil expenditure. 

Babu Baijnatb Bajoria: However, the fact remains. 

That being the case, I have no objection, if such a development of this 
branch of aviation is also carried out from the Army estimates of this 
country, which is already beyond proportion to the total revenues of the 
country. Sir, the expenditure of 25 lakhs provided for road construction 
in the North-West Frontier Province is also for military exigencies and so 
this should have also been included in the army budget. These sums of 
93 Lakhs and 25 lakhs should have been utilised for the development of 
cottage industries and for relieving unemployment in the whole country 
and especially in Bengal. 

I next come to the question of the grant of Bs. 20 lakhs for broadcast¬ 
ing. We are told that it has a great educative value. But, in practice, 
we find that this broadcasting is being utilised only by the rich and ia 
nothing but a luxury. I admit that broadcasting has a potentiality of 
being utilised for mass education but that may only be achieved if Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to instal free radio machines in every village primary 
schools, where the village folks may get the news of the world free of cost. 

I think the present programme of broadca'sting, as we find, consists mostly 
of songs and theatrical performances, which are only meant to cater to 
the perverse mentalities of the people living in luxury and comfort. Broad¬ 
casting is not being utilized for the purposes of education of the masses, 
while large sums are being spent on this project. 

An Honourable Member: Don’t you keep a radio in your house? 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria: I have not got any. 

Then, Sir, I come to the question of the excise duties on matches and 
sugar. Sir, I am fully aware of the extent of protection given to these 
industries. 1 am grateful to the Government for taking the bold action of 
levying substantial protective duties on sugar even though it created a 
big hole in their revenues but the Government will be amply rewarded for 
this generous policy, as under the shelter of this protection, numerous 
sugar mills have been erected in the different Provinces and the cultivation 
of sugar-cane has also increased considerably. I eagerly look forward for 
the day when India will be self-supporting as regards sugar, and shall not 
have to look to other countries for this necessity of life. But, Sir, both 
the matches and sugar industries have not yet developed fully and it is 
premature to levy excise duties on them for raising Government revenues. 

I think the excise duties should have been deferred for a few years, and, 
during that period, the restoration of cut in salary, should have been en¬ 
forced by way of retrenchment. Sir, the sugar excise duty during the ton 
months ending January, 1935, has yielded a revenue of about 3 crores and 
37 lakhs and it is only just and fair for me to demand that a* large sum 
of money must be spent for intensive and comprehensive sugar-cane re¬ 
search for the improvement of the quality of sugar-cane so that the per¬ 
centage of yield of sugar may be much higher than it is at present and 
also for the prevention of diseases in cane as is being urged by the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association. The development of this industry depends on 
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the quality of sugar-cane available to the Indian mills, and, it is, therefore, 
necessary that nurseries should be established and better quality seeds 
distributed to the cultivators. These measures are required not only for 
the advantage of the millowners but also for the raising of the price 
level of sugar-cane for the advantage and welfare of the cultivators as well. 

Then T come to the question on which a great deal of revenue is being 
wasted. Sir, I mean the London Stores Department under the charge 
of the High Commissioner. The expenditure incurred, to my mind, is 
a large waste and we can never subscribe to it From the available records 
we find that in 1982-33 the total value of stores purchased was about 
nine lakhs and 55 thousand pounds, out of which stores worth about four 
lakhs pounds were purchased through Departments of His Majesty’s Oov- 
ernment like the War Office and the Admiaxlty in respect of which the 
London Stores Department only acted as a post office. But the cost of the 
London Stores Department in that year was £170,000 i.c., about Rs. 23 
lakhs. It, therefore, shows that it is costing us 23 lakhs of rupees for the pur¬ 
chase of stores worth about four lakhs and 98 thousand pounds, or, in other 
words, about Rs OG laklis. It means that during the year 1982-83, the 
expenditure of the Department was about 35 per cent, on the total value 
of stores actually purcliased by it. Let us also examine the figures for 
1933-34. In that year tlie total value of stores purchased by the Depart¬ 
ment, excluding those purchased through the Departments of His Majesty’s 
Government, was four lakhs and 18 thousand pounds and the cost of the 
Department was £161,400 or about 22 lakhs of rupees. Sir, I would 
like to read out the classification of charges incurred in the London Stores 
Department to show bow preposterous these charges are. 

I will read to you only a few of the items: 

Share of India House Staff expenses, inter^8t on capital, etc., 
£16,500; 

Consulting Engineers, Naval Architects and other experts outside 
the Department, £29,100; 

Labour (other than clerical and technical staff) and miscellaneous 
items, £19,300; 

Directing and clerical staff, £36,700; 

Directing, technical and clerical staff, £53,100. 

I fail to understand the cost of £29,000 in consulting Engineers and 
Architects when there are already 21 higher technical officers in the 
Department. 

Though there is a slight decrease in the proportionate cost, yet the 
cost, as it stands, is beyond comprehension of any business fim worth 
the name. I, as a businessman, have never heard of expenses of about 
35 per cent, on the total value of stores. On the other hand, let us 
compare the working of the Indian Stores Department during the years 
1932-33 and 1933-34. The following figures will speak for themselves: 



1&32.1933. 

1033-34. 

Value of goods purchased 

. 330 lakh* 

S«0 lakhs. 

Direct and indirect expenditure of the 
Department ... 

. 2]| lakh* 

321 lakhs. 

learnings of the Department . 

10 lakhs 

12 lakhs. 

Ket cost of the Department . 

. HI tekh* 

101 lakhs. 


0 
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Sir, in rophijif^ to the debate on the Public Accounts Coinniittee 
report on the ;ii)th Aia^ust, 1931, the Honourable Sir Prank Noyce said 
that th(‘ question of anial.^amaiing the London Stores Department with 
the Indian Stores Department was under consideration and amalgamation 
was hound to come in course of time but nothing has yet been done. 1 
would, therefore, suggest that the London Stores Department be forthwith 
abolished and the purchases, other than through Departments of His 
Majesty’s Government, be controlled by the Chief Controller of Stores, 
Indian Stores Department, in India, either by arranging with some reputed 
British firms who, I think, would only be too willing to act as purchase 
agents on a maximum commission basis of five per cent, or by the 
establishment of a small Stores Department Branch in London. 

Mr. B. Das. Five per cent is too high. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria: But we are paying 35 per cent. now. Sir, 
I welcome the introduction of rupee tender system as this expresses definite 
preference for goods produced or manufactured in India and also 
enables stockists and merchants in India to get a much larger share of 
the orders placed by the Department. I would ask the Government to 
make it n point that when it is necessary to purchase goods of foreign 
manufacture, they should place the orders, as far as possible, through 

importers and stockists in India rather than pass over the order to the 

London Stores Department, as the former method, while assisting Indian 
traders, will also be economical to the Government 

T have got another serious grievance against the London Stores Depart- 
3 pm ^ large establishment of technical officers 

to the tune of about 21 members, there are only two Indian 

officers employed there. One as assistant Inspector and the other as 
assistant chemist. Certainly the High Commissioner can find best quali¬ 
fied Indians in London, trained in all branches of engineering and I 
would request the Government to insist on the appointment of more Indians 
in the London Stores Department. Sir, I have carefully gone through the 
reports of the Indian Stores Department for the years 1932-33 and 1933-34 
and am very pleased to state that under the able guidance of Sir James 
Pitkeathly, this Department is doing very useful work in helping Indian 
trade and industries. Sir, I would prefer that all the stores required to 
be purchased for the different departments of the Government and rail¬ 
ways should be purchased through a central stores department instead of 
each department and each railway having a separate purchasing depart¬ 
ment which is a costly affair. It is always more economical to buy big 
quantities at a central organisation and to distribute and supply the re¬ 
quirements of the various departments than to buy piecemeal separately 
through different departments. 

The next point I wish to refer is the question of the restoration of jute 
duty to the Province of Bengal. Sir, I congratulate the Government of 
India for the small mercy they have shown to my province of Bengal 
by restoration of half the jute duty, and, in this connection, I think His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal deserves the congratulation from every 
representative from Bengal, irrespective of caste, creed and colour, as it 
is well-known that but for his persevering efforts in this direction, we 
woul^ not have been able to secure this small mercy. Sir, I call this 
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a small mercy, because no Bengali worth his salt can be ever satisfied 
unless and until we are given back the whole of this duty on which the 
Central Government has no claim. This product of jute is a gift of nature 
to Bengal, and, as such, Bengal has got every claim over the whole of 
this duty either from the standpoint of equity or from the point of view 
Hof justice. 

Sir, when this question of restoration of jute duty to Bengal comes 
.before this House, 1 find that several representatives of other provinces 
think that this is doing a special favour to Bengal. But, Sir, we claim 
this duty and the whole of it, not as a favour, not as a mercy but as a 
j:natter of right? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What about 'Hndia*'? 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria: We all know that it is illogical to pu^ an 
♦export duty on agricultural produce, and an export duty cannot be com¬ 
pared and does not stand on the same footing as import and excise duties, 
both for revenue and protective purposes. Sir, it has been possible to 
levy this export duty on jute only because it is the monopoly product of 
Bengal and is not grown in other countries. The burden of this duty 
falls to a great extent on the producers and it is the inherent right of the 
producing provinces to get the export duty on their agricultural produces. 
Sir, Bengal is the greatest earning province for the Central Government 
XAn Honourable Members ‘‘Question’') as it pays the greatest amount 
of income and super-tax, customs duties, salt tax and the consumers 
In Bengal have also to suffer greatly for protection given to industries in 
other provinces of India, e.g., iron and steel, sugar, cotton, etc. Indeed, 
Sir, it is an irony of fate that Bengal, while feeding generously the Central 
Government and the other provinces, herself remains a beggar. This is 
an intolerable state of affairs. (Hear, hear.) 

I hope and trust that every Member from Bengal, irrespective of caste, 
-creed or colour will voice their protest in not being given the full benefit 
of the jute duty, as otherwise Bengal’s progress, both material and moral, 
is being jeopardised for want of sufficient finance. 

Sir, I would now like to draw the attention of the Honourable the 
Finance Member and of the House to an anomaly that exists in the 
/rates of jute duty which is adversely affecting the jute industry in Bengal. 
Sir, the rate of duty on the export of raw jute is Re. 4-8-0 per bale of 
^400 lbs. which amounts to about Es. 25 per ton, whereas the rate of duty 
on manufactured jute, viz,, Hessians, is Es. 32 per ton. Again, the rate 
of duty on jute cuttings is Es. 1-4-0 per bale or Es. 7 per ton only, whereas 
the duty on manufactured jute, viz,, sacking, in the manufacture of 
which a good proportion of jute cuttings is used, is Es. 20 per ton. Hence, 
we see that the export duty on raw jute is much less than on manufactured 
jute which means that the jute mills in Scotland, Germany and other 
foreign countries are getting a substantial advantage over the jute mills 
:in Bengal. The result of this has been that jute is exported to a great 
extent while our own mills are only working 40 hours per week instead of 60 
hours and 54 hours which they used to do a few years back and 12^ per 
cent, of the Hessian looms are lying sealed. This has thrown himdreds 
of thousands of labourers out of work; and the wages of those employed 
had also to be curtailed. This state of things cannot be called satisfactory, 
ithough I know, by a system of restriction of output and by pr^f^sed 
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action, tbo jute mills are makiu'^ a profit Sir, at a time when the 
Government of Bengal and all eoiiet'rnod in the jute tiado ^aio engaging 
their serious attention to raise the price level of jute it is out of the 
question to iiu reuse the export duty on raw jute I he onI\ other dterna- 
tivo is to reduce the export duty on uuuiufaetured jute, boili Hessmn 
and sacking' so as to bring it at least on a parity with the export duty 
on raw jute, so that the local mills may not be at a disadvantage in 
competing with foreign mills. Sir, in making this suggestion, I niav be 
open to eritieisin that there will be a loss in revenue, but in my opinion 
the increased production by the jute mills and increased shipments of 
manufaetured goods will compensate for the loss in revenue duo to lower 
tariffs and further increased production will enable the local jute mills 
to provide employrnent to further hundreds of thousands of labourers, 
and will also be of immense benefit to the cultivators. I commend this 
suggestion for the serious consideration of the Government. 

The next question I wish to bring before the Government is the ques¬ 
tion of consumption of Indian cotton by the Indian mills within the borders 
of India. Sir, here, I have a real grievance against the cotton rnillowners 
in India as it is shocking to me that they are using cotton imported from 
Egypt and other foreign countries to the tune of crores of rupees annually 
and are thus neglecting to make proper use of Indian cotton. Sir, during 
the discussion of the trade agreement with Japan and England w’e de¬ 
manded the stipulation for the consuiiiption of raw Indian cotton by those 
countries. It is our duty to find out markets for our raw produce, because 
India is mainly an agilcultural country and industrially less developed. 

In order to have a balance of trade in our favour wo will have to export 
our raw produce more than the imports of finished products from other 
countries. But, Sir, cotton industry in India is sufFiciently advanced and 
has been given protection as well. Therefore, certainly we have a claim 
to know from the industry as to what steps they have taken to use Indian 
cotton and not foreign cotton. It is an everybody knowledge of every 
Indian that India is exporting at the present moment foreign cotton to 
the value of crores of rupees annually, and I think time has come when 
Government should take steps to find out as to how best the import of 
raw cotton is reduced and the use of Indian cotton in Indian mills is 
increased. It is a slur on our national industry like the cotton industry 
that they cannot produce manufactured cotton articles which we call 100 
per cent. Indian, viz., Indian capital, Indian labour, and Indian raw* 
materials. I hope my friends from Bombay will not misconstrue this sug¬ 
gestion of mine. I am one of those who are for the abolition of cotton 
excise and also for the protection of the industry by a protective duty. 
But that is no ground that I should not press the question of the use 
of Indian cotton in Indian mills to the exclusion of foreign cotton. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Does the Honourable Member only refer to 
Bombay mills, when he makes those remarks, or include also the mills in 
Bengal? 

Balm Baijnath Bajoria: Because you own most of the mills. 

^ir Oovas]! Jehangir: Bombay does not contain most of the mills. 

V. M. Josbl (Nominated; Non-Official): Bombay and Ahmedabad«> 
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3abu 'Baijn&th Bajoria: If, due to the old type of machineries, Indian 
cotton cannot be used, 1 will then ask the millowners to replace them with 
the latest machineries irrespective of the country of origin of such machi¬ 
neries and which will help in the use of cent, per cent. Indian cotton. 
Sir, I feel it is a matter of shame for an agricultural country like India 
producing vast quantities of cotton to import foreign cotton for use in our 
own mills; and I think every Indian worth his salt must be feeling like that. 

Last, but not the least, is the question of the transfer of the Agricul- 
tufal Research Jnstitute from Pusa to Delhi. I must confess that 1 have 
not been convinced by the arguments of tlic Goveuiinent in favour of 
sucli a transfer. Tlie money which is being sunk in flip (*cnstructian of 
the Institute in Delhi is to my mind a huge avoidable waste The 
Institute could have been reconstructed with half tlie cost in Pusa. Sir, 
I am dead sure, that this sum of Rs 40 lakhs at present provided for 
this selieme is only the titst instalment and further equally big instal¬ 
ments will have to be provided before this scheme is completed. 

Next point to wdiieh I wish to draw the attention of the Government 
is the spending of money on this construction from the revenue and not 
from the capital. Rir, this transfer of the Institute to Dellii is connected 
witli the'programme of making tlic Imperial City more popular, and, there¬ 
fore, the whole of the exp(uiditure should have been met from the head 
of Demands called Delhi Capiial Outlay. As far as 1 know the Govern¬ 
ment of India has frittered away about 23 crorcs on Delhi, the pet and 
spoilt child of tlie Central Government with no return whatsoever from 
tliis huge expenditure. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I should like to ask my Honour¬ 
able friend where he gets his figure of 23 crores from. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria: Sir, the Leader of the House knows it. 
(Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Then, may I ask my Honourable 

friend, the Leader of the House, to authenticate his statement? 

An Honourable Member: That is an under-estimate. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Are we to take it, Sir, that the Leader of tha 
House did say that 23 crores was the cost? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Let the Honourable 
Member go on. 

[At this stage, the Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar rose, but Babu 
Baijnath Bajoria happened to be standing.] 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Has the Honourable 
Member concluded his speech? 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria: One minute more, Sir. In order not to 
increase the figure of capital outlay on Delhi, Government have 
adopted this ingenious method of finding money from the revenues 
jfor spending on Delhi. This is one of the Government of India's 
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budgetary tricks for evading criticism on the Delhi Capital Outlay Pro¬ 
gramme which has been condemned by all, Europeans and Indians alike,— 
a huge waste of capital with no return, but on the contrary, consuming 
a huge sum on the Central Public Works Department for the repairs and 
maintenance of the New Capital. Sir, I hope and trust that the Govern¬ 
ment will give due and sympathetic consideration to the points raised 
by me. 

Mr. W. J. 0. Richards (Burma: European): Sir, in view of the proba¬ 
bility of the political separation of Burma? from India, I will confine my 
remarks to a narrow range, to matters of pressing concern to Burma wliieh 
are controlled by the Central Government. Burma is in dire distress and 
I will not take up time by attempting to draw tlie picture a’S it is very 
similar to that painted of Assam yesterday by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Hockenhull. His description of the present condition of Assam remind¬ 
ed me of Burma a few years ago in times which adversity has since made 
us regard as years of comparative prosperity. The financial condition of 
Burma for some years has been getting progressively worse in spite of 
severe retrenchment and the rigid applications of economy in all spheres^ 
The Burma Government has biidgeted for the coming year for a deficit 
of Es. 93 lakhs which, if correct, will make Burma’s debt to the Govern¬ 
ment of India at the end of March, 1936, Es. 863 lakhs. 

Speakers from other constituencies have asked for direct and immediate 
relief from Central revenues but I do not follow their lead, as I think, they 
and I have very little chance of getting it, and I consider it would be 
imprudent for (iovernmont to consider the claim of any one province with¬ 
out simultaneous consideration of the claims of all provinces. (Applause.) 

I believe the Honourable the Finance Member’s plan of improving the 
condition of individual industries, thus bringing about an improvement in 
the economic situation, is a sound course and 1 place in this category 
the removal of the duty on machinery which presses very heavily on 
provinces like Assam and Burma which arc at present in a destitute condi¬ 
tion but have valuable undeveloped resources. The supply of machinery 
at the cheapest possible cost has long been regarded in India as an essential 
condition of industrial progress and in that long period of just over twenty 
years which ended in 1916 industrial machinery was admitted free of duty. 
That period witnessed the development of some of India’s great key indus¬ 
tries. 

Much of the machinery which is used in some industries becomes worn’ 
out in a short time and its cost forms a substantial portion of the cost of 
production. Therefore, if the duty on machinery is abolished, there should, 
be a considerable set off in higher receipts from income-tax and' super-tax. 

I mention this point, not because I have much faith in the argument my^ 
self, but because it has been so frequently used in connection with restor¬ 
ing Government servant’s salaries to their former level and making themt 
liable for the surcharge on income-tax. 

In discussing the emergency budget, Sir George Schuster said that of 
all the import duties that on machinery was the one he would select as the 
first for removal. When the j^roniised departmental enquiry on the revision 
of revenue tariffs is held 1 hope Government will place the removal of the' 
duty on machinery in the forefront of the agenda for sympathetic con-* 
sideration. 
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It is a matter of disappointment that at least half the export duty on 
rice is not being allocated to Burma. I will not raise the question of the 
incidence of the export duty except to say that in Burma we do not accept 
the view that because there are duties on rice shipped from the other big 
exporting countries the duty on rice exported from India does not fall on 
the cultivator or otlier Indian interests. I realise that if the Honourable 
the Finance Member’s view as to what are non-recurrent surpluses is to 
be accepted, Central Kevenues cannot be weakened by the transfer to Burma 
of half the rice export duty, although I maintain that there is greater 
justification for it than transferring to other provinces half the export duty 
on jute. In the budget discussion we have been reminded frequently by 
the Honourable the Finance Member of many old economic truths and I 
share his faith in most of them, but I cannot accept his treatment of the 
export duty on rice by any principle other than that which he applies to 
jute. It seems to me that he has one set of economics for Bengal and 
another for Burma. For reasons which I have stated and which I appre¬ 
ciate, I waive Burma’s claim to a pronij)! settlement of the rice export duty 
and content myself with postponing the claim until the proposals for the 
financial settlement between Burma and India are made public when Burma 
will no doubt bo able to establish its title to half the export duty on rice 
exported from Burma in the present financial year and in that on which 
we are about to embark. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. Nageswara Rao (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muliammadan Eural): Sir, I thank you for the opportunity given to 
me to make a few observations on the vast and intricate financial problems 
involved in the Financial Bill and discussions. The long established 
practice of surveying Indian financial matters, on this occasion, without any 
restraint IVom Mount Kailas to Kanya Kurnari is, 1 think, intended to ex¬ 
tend the vision of the House and that of the Honourable the Finance 
Member beyond the manipulation of facts and figures to the realities of 
finance. The manipulation of figures and facts is the business of an account¬ 
ant and no expert knowledge is needed to do that. The inter-relation of 
Central and Provincial financial matters enhances the responsibility of the 
Finance Member in deciding the financial policy of the Central Government, 
Autonomous Provinces and indirect representation may, in course of time, 
lighten the responsibility of the Finance Member in these matters. But the 
welfare of the people in one form or other, as an all-India problem, is bound 
io be determined by the Central Government. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. No 
Honourable Member is allowed to read newspapers inside the Chamber. 

Mr. K. Nageswara Rao: The Honourable the Finance Member, in intro¬ 
ducing the budget proposals, stated, ‘‘that the needs of the rural areas 
should have the first claim on the balance to be distributed by me”. 
Though the grant of 100 lakhs is of little consequence for the economic 
development and improvement of rural areas, the recognition of the claims 
of the rural areas by the Central Government is a welcome change in the 
attitude of the Central Government to draw the attention of the Provincial 
Governments to the needs of the rural areas. India is a land of rural areas 
and agriculture is the main occupation of the rural population. The Indian 
cultivator is the mainstay of the Indian economic structure. Out of 352 
millions about 814 millions live in villages. The progress of urbanisation, 
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iMntve ttve last iorty years, has been a little more than one per cent, owing 
to the commercial' policy follorsed by the Government. In spite of the 

Miisfml proiwss Jiim.? (he l«l forl.v ym 

on agricuHuro bns steadily increased from 09 per cent, m Id to per 
cent, in .1031. 


The present slow rate of industrial progress is suicidal to t/io economic 
interest.s of this country. Cottage industries, which used to contribute to 
the rural jirosperity, have gradually disapjipred. Agriculture has become 
a precHi’Joiis ()cjoii])/ition The world dejircssioii and the economic, financial, 
and poiitiad policies of the (jovcrnnicnt of India liave crijipled the agricul¬ 
tural indnstr;v 1’ho exchange and currency policy and the policy of Imperial 
Preference have reduced tlie incomes of the farmers by several crores of 
rupees. The abnormal fall in prices, during the last five years, has reduced 
the income of rural pojuihrtion hy crores of rupees, while the taxes have 
increased considerably Tlie rise in taxation in the ease of the rural popula¬ 
tion, w’lio live on agriculture, is much higher than in the case of those who 
have rt'gular incomes owing to the fall in the agricultural prices. The prob¬ 
lem of unemployment in the rural areas has become more serious and ])reB- 
sing than the problem of unemployment in the urban areas. The recom¬ 
mendations wdiich the Hoyal Commission on Agriculture made in 1928, 
“that all the rc^sources at the disposal of the State should be brought to 
bear on the problem of rural uplift. What is required is an organised and 
sustained efhn’t by all those de])artments whose activities touch the lives 
and surroundings of the rural poinilalion” has become much more impera¬ 
tive in 1985 The rural population has been actually living on its capital 
instead of on its production Thousands of farmers liave been ruined and 
the downward march is still coni inning. The fanners have sold their lands 
and ornaments to meet tlieir liabilities but there is no hojie in sight in the 
present financial outlook of the (jovernment. The distress gold of the rural 
population has saved the (jovernrnent and the country from financial 
catastrophe But the Government remains indifferent as usual to the needs 
of the rural population. The Finance Bill introduces no relief to the suffer¬ 
ing rural tax-payer though he bears a greater portion of the burden. Though 
the generous grant of 100 lakhs is a welcome change in the economic out¬ 
look of the Honourable the Finance Member, it will not effect any material 
change in the economic condition of the rural population. The financial 
proposals should have provided some permanent relief to the over-burdened 
rural taxpayer instead of a grant of 100 lakbs. The previous Finance 
Member’s pledges are equally sacred in the case of the general taxpayer as 
in the case of salaried officers. But the whole financial policy of the Gov- 
eimment is based on the State Services. One million servants of the State 
determine the fate of B50 millions in an ascending scale, from His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy to a Chowkidar in a village represent the interests of the 
State. The financial and self-preservation responsibilities of the Finance 
Memheir are mainly in the interest of the servants of the State and the 
people wdio maintain these servants have only secondary consideration. 


The main problem for the consideration of the Finance Member is the 
self preservation of the millions of rural population and his responsibility 
to the taxpayer. The rural indebtedness amounts to about 800 crores and 
is increasing day by day. Rural reconstruction and regeneration in some 
form or other is necessary to give relief to the rural population by creating 
employment to the millions of unemployed in the rural areas. If the grant 
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of 100 larkhs of rupees can secure the desired end in 7,00,000 of villages 
there is nothing to be said against the policy. But even the policy of this 
grant seems to be only an eye-wash. When the substitution of direct to 
indirect election to llie Central Legislatures is taken into consideration, the 
recent success of ilie Nationalist and Congress candidates in the Assembly 
elections has deprived the rural population of their right to direct election. 
Repression and concession always go together in the Government policy. 
Th(‘ problem is not how many croros are required but what are 1ho roquire- 
nu'nts and how they are to l)e met It is not a matttT of rnonev but a 
matter of outlook and changes of lu'art. If the Government seriously 
believe in rural iif)lift, tlie first requisite is trust in the people Repression 
of all forms is to be diseontiuued and the confidence of the people in the 
rural areas is to he secured Tlu‘re are millions of educated and uneducated 
people wlio can serve the countiy if they are trusted There are well 
trained men in all the branches of Goverruuent services for all constructive 
purposes and they can profitai)ly co-operate with the people. The only re¬ 
quisite is a change in the angle of vision In tlie reconstruction programme 
sufficient production of food must naturally take the first place. The im- 
jiorts of whoat and ric(‘ testify how India is gradually drifting into helpless¬ 
ness even in the matter of food grains The growing population requires 
immediat(‘- att(‘ntio]i of the Gov(‘rmnent so far as food is concerned. The 
population of India renjuires 90 million tons of food grains per annum but 
the yield of food cro})S amounts to ()5 million tons After giving allowance 
for tlie (plantity recjuired for export, seed, cattle feeding, the balance is 
barely fit) milli(ui. Tliis insufficient supply of food-crops to a country pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural is sapping away the vitality of the jieople. The 
cultivat('d or croppcal maa in British Fndia is 201 million acres. Jn addition 
to this there' is an area of 154 million acre's of cultivable waste land which 
nicay be brought under cultivation. There are projects like Tungabhadra, 
which require immediate consideratie^n, m Madras, Bengal, Runjab and 
otlu'r provinces. 

Apart from the financial policy, even in the matter of general services 
the needs of the rural poitulation are generally relegated to the background. 
In 198*1-0^1, 1,000 rural post offices and post boxes were closed while those 
of the urban ones were increased. Tn starting experimental post offices the 
partifrl contribution system was discontinued and full contribution system 
was adopted. While the increase in the expenditure of urban post offices 
is 11 lakhs in that of rural post offices is only 50,000 in the budget pro¬ 
posals, though the cost of a rural post office is only about Rs. 140 per 
annum. In the matter of roads and communications, the same negligence 
is shown to the village communications in the rural areas. 

In the field of Government jobs the rural population have very few 
chances. But a few small concessions, without any financial complications, 
may be given to the people (1) The observance of the Gandhi-Irwin Salt- 
Pact in a more liberal spirit. (2) The extension of rural post offices to 
every group of five or more villages. (3) Village road extension and con- 
Btruction. These items can be easily undertaken for the economic uplift 
of the rural population. 

The main problem to be solved by the Government is the increase of 
production and income of the rural population. The rapid revival of 
industries and the extension of agriculture are problems, which the Govern¬ 
ment are required to solve. The mechanization of large industries may 
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require time arid large capital, but the revival and improvement of cottage 
and rural industries (uin he undertaken without delay. There are thousamds. 
of educated young men and women who are ready to serve their country. 
There is siagnalion not only m agricultural industry, but in all walks of 
life. JiUc'k of identitv of interest between the rulers and the ruled makes 
the financial and other policies unreal. 

In this ciUineetion, a lilting tribute may he paid to the great social 
services u liieli i\rahatnia (Tjuidhi has nmdered to the uplift of Ilarijans 
in the rural areas hy re\iving and improving the leather industry. In 
villages, leather industry is a cottage hereditary industry practised from 
time imnuunorijil h^\ llaiijinis, klarijans richly deserve a portion of the rural 
uplift gram lo iin[)rove their social and economic condition. In this matter 
polities are noi mixed with iho IJanjan uplift. Above all, financial prob¬ 
lems are problems of men, and matters of money ought to occupy a 
secondary place The (.Government should give up their prejudice and pres¬ 
tige and see thdr way to hel[) Mahatma (landlii in his rural uplift w'ork. 
India has tlu' good fortune of having a great living man. He has inspired 
the Indian people with stif-respect, selr-confidenee and self-reliance. He 
is the embodiment of triuh, service, and non-violence and may be safely 
allowed to carry out his rural industrial revival work. Plain living and 
high thinking is the key note to Mahutmaji’s life. Heal and living India is 
still to he found m Indian villages. TIu' farmers are self-respecting, hard 
working, honest labourers and Alaliatmaji, a great leader of men, may be 
allowed to carry hope and light to the suffering millions of the rural areas 
in the revnal of rural industries. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria: Alay f make a personal explanation? I made 
a mistake wlien I gave tlu' tigures of (expenditure for Delhi: I said 23 crores. 
It should liave h('(‘n 13 crorcs. I am very sorry for the mistake. 

The Honourable Sir .Frank Noyce: I am very grateful to my Plonourable 
friend for his correction: I may tell him that the actual figure is 15 crores. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): What about the new 
expenditure of Ks. 2 crores last year? 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa- 
Muhammadan): Sir, first of all allow me to congratulate the Finance Mem¬ 
ber on his having introduced and presented a Bill for the first time, within 
the memory of the last few y^ars, which does not aim at new taxation andl 
new customs duties. Of course, the relief given is far from being satis¬ 
factory for a country like India, but we must appreciate even that little, 
which we have been given. I wish we could be in a position to make con¬ 
structive programmes, as we, unfortunately, do not have any control on> 
our own affairs we can only make suggestions and repeat our tales of 
sorrow and despair. Looking to the whole foreign trade and commerce of 
India we only feel that we exist in this country to be used by foreigners 
and become a means of their prosperity. It is not that we allow our¬ 
selves to be exploited by our own actions but that we have no remedy as 
a sla»ve nation in this country. We are saddled with agreements like the* 
‘‘Ottawa Agreement” and the ‘‘Indo-British Trade Agreement” even. 
against our definite expressions of dissatisfaction and disappointment. 
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For a country like India, where 80 per cent, of the people are engaged 
in agriculture, it is absolutely necessary that the export of those products 
to other countries should be facilitated in every possible way. Having my 
connections with commerce for some time in different capacities as Vice- 
President of the Muslim Chamber of Calcutta and other commercial bodies 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, I do firmly believe that all the export 
duties on such commodities, where we do not hold virtual monopoly, 
should be abolished. In this connection, I may once again congratulate 
the Finance Member for having abolished the export duty on skins, and 
this little relief is being very much appreciated by the merchants every- 
where. I remember yesterday some of the Honourable Members belonging 
to the Congress did not appreciate it and made erroneous statements. If 
1 am allowed to say so, 1 think it is due to their ignorance of this trade 
or for reasons of prejudice existing amongst our Hindu friends for the trade. 

I will not take the time of the House in explaining the ins and outs oi 
the skin trade, but 1 may inform him and the blouse that the abolition ot 
the skin duty is absolutely necessary. The skin trade has reached a level 
whore it may altogether be ruined like the indigo trade as it is being 
replaced by artificial fabric use and rubber use all over. The skin trade 
has a world-wide competition and we could not compete with Africa, Russia, 
Mombasa, Madagascar and China skins with a handicap of the duty. I 
think the Honourable Member does not realise that for reasons of selec¬ 
tions and assortments, the duty of five per cent, ad valorem was so high 
that we could not ship these skins at all to foreign countries. The value 
of the rejection skins is Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per 100 and to export them wdth ^ 
duty of five per cent, ad valorem will make the sale impossible in foreign 
countries. Since over six years, wo had practically stopped shipping of 
inferior skins, and the shipping of the skins of Oudh and Lucknow quality 
wdiich only value about Rs. 30 per 100 was also on the point of being stopped. 
In such skins duty came to about 20 per cent, of value and not five per cent. 
Mombasa and other skin shipping countries were able to defeat us in prices 
mostly on account of this duty. There may be an idea with some people 
that we could use our skins in India' in our own tanneries, but I may inform' 
the House that uptil now, even Madras, the foremost tanning city, has 
only been able to build up a trade in ‘'Half tanned hides and skins" and, 
either, for the lack of skill or machinery, they have not been able to pro¬ 
duce such tanned stuffs as would enable them to compete with other tan¬ 
ning countries. 

Maulvi Syed Mnrtuza Sahib Bahadur: (South Madras: Muhammadan): 
Question. 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman: Duty was levied on skin by way of protection^ 
to these industries but we have seen that no efforts have been made by* 
those tanners to compete against foreign tanning. Skin is also one of such* 
products in India? where we do not hold virtual monopoly and which is one 
of those raw commodities for which we have either no sufi&cient use or no 
sufiBcient arrangements to prepare them here and export tanned skins or 
ready-made shoes to other countries. Sir, you will not be surprised to hear 
that skin prices reached a level, where the butchers would prefer to throw 
them off rather than send them by land and sea to be sold in skin emporiums 
and markets for a price which would not even cover the freight and the 
charges of salting (for preservation), etc. It actually happened that in, 
a State like Nepal nobody could take the lease of hides and skins, and, 
in this way, many people have suffered huge amounts of losses. I re¬ 
member to have brought these facts to the notice of the Commerce Member 
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in 1933 in my capacity as head of the Deputation led by the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. From the figures given in the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member’s speech, you can also realise how India was 
losing her share in tlie skin trade. 

Now, coming to other commodities, Sir, T would only suggest that once 
again the tariff rates should be revised for every thing on the present level, 
and effort should be made either to abolish the export duties or minimise 
it to the extent it may require. 

I would also suggest in this connection that prohibitive import duties 
should be levied on the imports of such commodities wliicli we ourselves 
produce in majority such as rice, wlicat, shella'c, etc., the duty levied on 
import of ru'c and wlioat is insulhcieiit. Hecently, an inferior class of 
shellacs have been imported from other countries like Siam to be mixed 
with Indian shellac and re-shipped to foreign countries at an advantageous 
price. This has distinctly reduced the value of our shellac export, liepre- 
senting as I do Chota Nagpur, this area is being mostly damaged. 

Import Duty on Sait.—As regards salt, I am of opinion that it is abso¬ 
lutely ill the interest of Bengal that this is retained till such time when 
Bengal becomes a self-manulacturing unit, and, if proper support is given, 
Bengal can develop her manufacture in no time. In this conn(‘ction, I beg 
to point out to a resolution of the Chamber reading as follows: 

'Thib meeting ot the citizens of Calcutta .nuJ the people of Bengal resolve that in 
the interests of the iNatioiidl Salt inclustiy the present policy of protection be 
continued tor a suflic'ieritly long time to the Indigenous J^ilt Industry to grow 

ftnd })iosp(‘r and that it urges upon the Oovoriiment to give all facilities and assistance 
pe(‘Liniai> and uthervvi.se, for the giovvth and development and success of the Bengal 
Salt Conceins 

This naturally brings in the question of latos into the forefront. Under protection 
it IS admitted on all hands that the consumers liad their salt at a price far below 

what they h.nl for the la.st fitty vcais so tluj protection liad not hecn a hiiidon in the 

consumers During these three yeais of protection the prices ranged round about 

Rs. 56. in 1931, R.s 64 to Us 66 in 1932 and Rs 45 to Rs. 47 in 1933 

Heieiii lies tlie importance of Aden Salt but at the same time it would not be out 
of place to mention here that of four Aden ’Works, three are purely Indian and one 
Italian So it is up to the Oovernnient to discriminate between Indian Aden Salt 
Work.s and It.ilian Salt Works at Aden by some sort of excise or duty as in case of 
steel and sindi other industries under the operation of the Ottawa Pact in sympathy 
with tlie demand of all quarters. Such a discrimination would give further facilitie# 
for the development of the National Salt Industry.*' 

Silver Duty.—T think the reduction of duty on silver is very much ap¬ 
preciable, but I would suggest that import of silver should be free of duty 
AS that will stabilise our rupees, and, as Dr. Ziauddin suggested, this may 
be urged by the Eeserve Bank as well in no time. 

Of course, the review of gold export is something which requires more 
attention. The Honourable the Finance Member seems to think that it is 
one of the commodities like our own raw products like wheat. I cannot 
understand this philosopliy of economics, as the exchange jugglery among 
the European powers has been the real fight for their commercial super¬ 
iority and without gold resources how they can do I do not understand. 
Gold is not a commodity which we can grow as much as we like. “Gold** 
having been taken as the standard for exchange of commodities for all 
the time leads us to believe that only a limited quantity exists in the 
world, and, so long it is the standard of exchange and reserve, the credit 
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of a country will depend on her gold reserve at the back of her currency, 
and, unless this is so, why should America have refused to accept payment 
of debts in kind and insisted on gold? England, in her anxiety to keep 
her reserves, went off the Gold Standard and the U. S. A. placed an em¬ 
bargo on gold. Germany, France, Holland and other countries limited 
their import credits and Bills of Exchange. Japan at once manipulated 
her own exchange in the way suited to her for commercial relations with 
India and other parts of the world. Australia limited the amount of her 
import values to create sufficient gold reserve in support of her trade balance. 
This automatically takes us to the question of ratio administratively fixed 
at 1/6 and which, in the opinion of the Finance Member, is final. Of 
course, it is final so long it can be fixed without our consultation, and, it is 
in these matters, that India begins to feel that “Good Government is no 
substitute for self-Govemment”. 1 know that all we say may not be of 
any use, but, we only say so to impress on the Government that this is 
what is being thrust on us against our will, and if we cannot do anything 
we can express our regret and sorrow and make a protest in words so long 
as we have freedom of speech in this House. 

Sir, why is this 1/6 fixed and in whose interests? Mostly to the in¬ 
terest of England and in the interest of all other foreign nations who can 
manipulate their own exchange to keep their “trade balance" intact. 
England went off the gold with all the other countries of the world, sterl¬ 
ing dropped, but India was tied to her in the same ratio, and why, be¬ 
cause India had no voice to put a value to her cuiTency and revalue her 
own coins. The simple effect of this 1/6 is that we are constantly losing 
a considerable share in our exports to other countries. No country wouid 
accept a ratio thrust on her, but we have to go on with it as we have no 
voice to make ourselves felt. Our interest is watched by that section of 
the people whose better interest lies somewhere else probably. 

Grant of One Croro and Industries.—Allow me to thank the Honourable 
the Finance Member for having granted a crore of rupees for rural uplift. 

1 do not agree with the remarks of some Congress Members that even that 
allocation is made with some sinister purpose, but I would only say that 
this charity should have been accompanied with nation building realistic 
programmes. It is one thing to distribute a crore of rupees in such a vast 
country like India, and it is another thing to make material improvements 
in this country to uplift the industry and to make the nation self-contained 
and self-employed. 

How many people can be benefited by this amount in a vast country like 
India? The method jf distribution will be Imperial and the expenses en¬ 
tailed there will be equally philanthropic. Let us see what other nations 
do, what peter did in Kussia, what Bismark did in Germany, and what 
Japan did with her people to bring them to a level of first class nations in 
a short space of time. They gave financial support by way of subsidies. 
They gave all support in educating their men as experts in other foreign 
countries. They encouraged industries and gave protection to their industry 
inside and gave facilities for the export of same to other countries by revis¬ 
ing the pipping freight policy an^' by opening up banks in other foreign 
counSbries to fapilitate their trade. What we have in India is a discrimi¬ 
natory treatment everywhere.' We have no financial support from Goverti- 
ittent m develbping either industries or corinnerpe. The question of fund 
to be foimd has Already been discussed by hiy Pah^t^9.6ymd Ballal^^i 

Pant, and 1 agree wi^ him that the Oovemment of Inoia can always find 
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money if they wauled to do so. Wc know protection was given to 
sugar and match industries througli prol-ective duties, b\it this was only 
a moral support, and that even is nipped in the bud by way of levying an 
excise inland duty. They are taxed to such an extent that they can only 
exist and keej) their heads above water, but never to thrive. How can any 
capitalist feel safe in the investment when every yeaT’s budget may bring 
some new excise duties ? With these constant dangers of protection being 
reduced, who can plunge into big industrialist programmes? Can India 
not make motor cars and aeroplanes, radios, and so on? But we have 
neither the necessary protection from Government nor any subsidiary sup¬ 
port as this is probably not the intention of our Government to bring us 
to a level of first class industrialists. With enormous sources we have in 
this country, we can do miracles and compete with first class powers withiu 
very small interval of time. 

Now, let me tell you that the Indian merchants have to exist against 
all odds placed in their ways as obstacles. We have no support in any 
thing, we have to fight against so many other circumstances created in 
this country to put vis off the track. The foreign banks in India exist only 
to help exploitation by foreign merchants, their own countrymen receive 
all facilities of overdrafts, secured and unsecured credits, overdrafts against 
hypothecations of stocks and bills, mortgages of assets and short credits, 
and above all, a ready support for “good reference’". But, an Indian mer¬ 
chant is not only refused assistance, but is even refused that moral courtesy 
of a “good reference”. Normally, they say about Indians as being “good 
for small engagements”, but, with even a man in the street from their own 
native land, they will place all such remarks which may convince the people 
of other countries in their commercial integrity. What do these foreign 
merchants normally do? Tiiey make combines and control the market at 
the lowest possible range against the interest of the Indian stockist and 
the Indian agriculturist, but no notice is taken of this. Shipping com¬ 
panies, insurance companies are mostly foreign conecnis and they do all 
to heliJ their own merchants living in India, but we people of this country 
have only to look and lament. 

In this connection, I may point out that in some cases it has so hap¬ 
pened that Indian firms have not been permitted to open branches in 
foreign countries. Only recently an insurance company was refused license 
to have a branch office in Italy, and this news has appeared the other day. 
it runs as follows: 

“I understand that the Italian Government has refused permission to an enterpris¬ 
ing Indian insurance company to open a branch in Italy and do business there on 
the giound that there are enough of insurance companies in Italy to look after the 
Deeds of Italian people and there was no need for any foreign concern to establish any 
branch in Italy. The Italian Government added that they would issue an 
Indian Company license to trade in Italy if they issued any more license to any 
foreign insurance companies in Italy. 

It will be recalled hero that different countries have different laws to govern 
insurance companies. America wants foreign concerns to deposit five hundred thousand 
dollars before they could write down a single policy. France also has such restric¬ 
tions. The Indian Government has not prescribed any such restriction as far as 
foreign companies are concerned, I am informed that 18 Italian companies have 
•tartod insurance business in India after the Italian Government's refusal to the 
Indian concern to open business in Italy Indian companies are facing with a cut throat 
competition from foreign concerns. " ^ ^ 
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The Bombay Insuranco Companies Association discussed today the Italian Gov- 
eiTiment’s rop.y to a sister Indian concern and the question of leading a deputation 
to the Government of India to urge for protection to Indian concerns. The Bombay 
Association has aildresscd to Bombay M. L. A.s to raise discussion during the 
Finance Bill on this subject. 1’his question will loom large at the forthcoming 
conference of Indian insuranc^e companies m Bombay. 

T understand Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas, Chairman of the Oriental Insurance 
Company, will preside over the Conference and Sir Hoini Mehta will be Chairman of 
the Reception Committee.” 

This is in the Hindustan Times. This is the treatment meted out to 
us when we waut to trade in foreign countries, but our Government would 
allow anybody and everybody to come here and exploit us. 

One of the purposes of the European combines in the form of asso- 

^ ’ ciations is to defeat Indian merchants consistently by placing 

all sorts of obstacles and by all mischievous propaganda* outside 
4his country. Looking to the jute mills, the House probably knows that 
they restrict their produce by sealing their looms and restricting their hours 
of work, but they never care what happens to the jute growing people. It 
•actually happened in Bengal that during 1931-32, some of the areas were 
left without being harvested as the expenses of cutting the crop would not 
even meet the price. May I, Sir, inform the House why this happened? 
Not because the jute bags and hessian cloths were not in demand in for¬ 
eign countries, but because through combines these jute millowners and 
managing agents wanted to maintain their own ratio of profits about 33 
per cent, to 40 per cent, gross. Despite all depression, this trade remained 
as profitable a programme as was possible under the circumstances, of 
eourso not so much as during the War when they earned 300 per cent, 
gross profits in their turn over. An Indian shipper’s contract is always 
looked with suspicion, and imlese some guarantees are placed, or unless 
those Indian houses are too big to be questioned about, these mills would 
not accept direct contracts, and all these are the results of many years’ 
continued efforts for a* combined and well-planned exploitation. These mills 
are also Indians, as their shares belong to Indians mostly, but because man¬ 
aging agencies are given to foreign concerns, the jugglery of company law 
and the managing agency shelters them for everything amd they reserve the 
cream to themselves and let the sharers sleep aside with a marginal profit. 
The Government of India know these facts probably, but no effort has ever 
been made to counteract such arrangements. 

As an example of combined effort for defeating the cause of Indian mer¬ 
chants, Europeans have got a chamber named the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, and their arbitrations are another farce. I do not know what 
justice is done between European and European, but the arbitration be¬ 
tween a European and an Indian is mostly a farce and a method to quell 
down the poor Indian merchant. The arbitration is something very curious. 
From my own experience in a matter of difference between my firm aod 
some Auskalian buyers, we were refused to elect the names of the arbi¬ 
trators. We were even refused to be represented through our solicitors and 
lawyers, and agaipst all sense of justice and equity we were saddled with 
nn award of about £4,000 (four thousand pounds), and tliis was the treat¬ 
ment given to us, probably because we were Indians. This was one of the 
best paethods to reljieye the European fbrm from competition. The consti- 
tution of th^ Bengal Chamber of Ooinmerce is so ma4e tjiat no Indian mer- 
'Chant is ever given any help or supjport, and this commercial oligarchy of a 
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few people do all they can in their own interest and in the interest of 
continuing the exploitation of this poor country. In the Bengal Chamber, 
no Indian new members are anymore allowed, 1 would request the Govern¬ 
ment to take steps, so that they may at least feel that the matter is being 
taken notice of by tlie authorities in this country, and if foreigners desire to 
continue their commercial pursuits, they can only be allowed to do so on 
the basis of equal partnership with Indians. We are insulted in our own 
homes, and this is the specimen of the control we have on ourselves. An 
Indian is treat(3d as a criminal, especially in the business world, and why, 
because he wants to share the commerce of his land. 

Commenting on the company laws, I would only think that the com¬ 
mercial jugglery of managing agencies should be revised in the light of the 
expert opinions of Indian lawyers and Indian merchants chambers and the 
Muslim ('hamber of Commerce of Calcutta. It is through these managing 
agencies that exploitation of Indian trade and commerce is mostly carried. 
It is an example of foreign exploitation with our own money and our ow'U 
labour. Indians buy shares, they supply stock, they work the machineries 
but the cream of profit goes out of our country. Now, looking to the mono¬ 
polies granted by the Government we think this is another example where 
exploitation is allowed by the Government with their kuow'ledge and 
powder. All big monopolies have been given to foreigners like those granted 
to the Calcutta Electric Company, Calcutta Tramways, Bengai Telephone, 
etc. All such big monopolies are given to European firms. Even in the 
Stores Department, we have seen that contracts are given to people in 
London through their London offices in preference to Indian traders. Some 
firms hold a sort of virtual monopoly for supply of grains, etc. As Mr. 
Bajoria pointed out, 35 per cent, expense is involved in making purchase 
for only GO lakhs of rupees. I would only submit that the welfare of a 
nation depends on her resources utilised in industries and her commerce, 
and unless this Government is willing to support us in such directions, we 
cannot feel satisfied. It is absolutely necessary that efforts should be made 
to help industries by subsidies, grants, etc., and instructions should be 
given to banks to encourage Indian merchants. The Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce should be informed that their arbitrations, so arbitrarily earned 
out, cannot bo binding in the Courts of Law. The High Court of Calcutta 
should take no notice of such frivolous awards secured without legal repre¬ 
sentation of parties. There should be a thorough revision of the freight 
policy of the railways, as I have already remarked during the debate on the 
railways. A Board should also be framed to regulate the freight charged 
by the shipping companies, which should be adjusted to the interest of this 
country. To facilitate communication, cheaper postage should be immedi¬ 
ately introduced. To spend money on broadcasting may well be appreciated, 
but it is a surprise that the cheaper means of postal communication has 
been ignored and an effort has not been made to make this easier and pro¬ 
vide it in such a way as to be within the reach of more people for more 
frequent use in business. Sir, the Government will find a solution of the 
unemployment by only encouraging and supporting industries and coni- 
merce, and it is by means of this that Government may find a solution for 
ending the terrorist movement, which probably has had a start in this 
country as a result qf there being m unemployed pd^cat^d section of tWe 
people in India. With these words and suggestiops, Sir, 1 resume tpy 
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Mr. Fakir Ghand (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, in 
dealing with the Finance Bill which was introduced by the Finance 
Member yesterday, I wish to make a few observations on the general 
policy of the Government, in order to show that a Government which 
seeks to impose taxes should satisfy the elementary tests of good govern¬ 
ment. So far as the present Government Is concerned, I wish to lay the 
following charges at its door. My first charge is, the present Government 
is not observing the provisions of the great Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria, which is the Magna Charta of our rights, both in letter and 
spirit in the mutter of recruitment to the army. The Indian army has 
hitherto been recruited not from aU classes, castes and creeds but from 
certain supposed martial classes only. Now if candidates satisfied the 
physical test, they should, I say, be taken and tried, if only they show the 
proper aptitude lor training, no matter to what class they belong they 
should be taken intx; the army, and if they showed merit and ability, they 
should be promoted to the officer rank. Who knows that from amongst 
recruits from these very classes a Hari Singh Nalwa, who was the greatest 
General of tlie army of Maharu] Raujit Singh, may not emerge ? Not 
only this. Sir, but I may say that tiliis Hari Singh Nalwa conquered 
Afghanistan, which up till today, has only been the dream of many people. 

Mr. M. OlliaSttddiii: No; A^hanistan was never conquered by Hari 
Singh. 

Mr. Fakir Ghand: Therefore, Sir, let this bar, the confinement of the 
recruitment only to the martial classes, be removed, and everybody, I 
urge, should be free to be recruited to the army. If another war takes 
place in the near future, then it will be necessary to find men by indis¬ 
criminate recruitment, as happened during the last war, although, 
normally, nobody can find recruitment excepting the most privileged 
members of the martial classes who used to be recruited before, but, Sir, 
when the Great War came on in 1914. everybody got recruited to the 
army. And what will be the result? The result will be that, if another 
war comes on in the near future, it will be necessary to find men by 
indiscriminate recruitment and without proper training, and it will be 
difficult to rely upon such an army, composed of men uewly-recruited, 
without any previous experience and proper training at their back. Besides 
it is necessary that the Indian army should not be merely a mercenary 
one, but should be transformed into a truly national army, and for this 
purpose it cannot be made a close preserve for certain classes but should 
be thrown open to all classes and communities. (Hear, hear.) Secondly, 
a national army and not a mercenary army could' alone defend the huge 
frontiers of India against a foreign attack from a first-class power, as was 
so ably demonstrated by my friend, the Honourable Dr. Desmukh day 
before yesterday in bis fine speech on the military budget. My second 
charge against the Government is that it has totally disarmed and 
emasculated the entire Indian population consisting of 860 million souls. 
As matters stand, it is penal for a man to handle arms and he is liable to 
suffer rigorous imprisonment up to the extent of seven years if he is found 
in possession of arms and is attempting to conceal them under section 20 
of the Arms Act. This law applies to all classes, martial and non-martial, 
as none can convey arms without a lipense. The result is that almost 
daily we read in the newfypajpers of such and such person's bouse having 
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been burgled by dacoits and of his family members having been assaulted, 
disgraced and deprived of all belongings. 

Now, is that a satisfactory state of affairs? Is it not the right ol 
every man to be able to defend himself and his family and his hearth and 
his home against marauders and dacoits ? And how can this be done 
unless you are allowed to possess arms and to receive training in the use 
of arms? 

Then, my third charge against the Government is that of racial dis¬ 
crimination in the matter of the military services more especially in the 
matter of the employment of officers. The plea advanced is that the 
officers require previous training, and as Indians have not been previously 
trained, Indianisation could not be speeded up more rapidly. Sir, after 
the report of the Skeen Committee of 1926 we have only had so far one 
college at Dehra Dun, but the cost of education is most prohibitive so far 
as a man of ordinary means is concerned, and the education at that 
college can only he availed of not by young men of the average middle 
classes but only by those of the richer classes. According to the Skeen 
Committee’s Keport, half the cadre of officers of the Indian army should, 
by 1952, be Indians. Let us wait and see, as I am sure this will never 
come into being. The racial discrimination is also apparent in the case 
of tlie nu'dical services nttacha'd to the army. Coming to this racial 
discrimination in the aiatter of the medical services, 1 will just give you 
a few figures to show how this has worked. Since the Great War began 
in the year 1914, recruiting to temporary commissions in the Indian 
Medical Service began from out of a number of private medical practi¬ 
tioners and civil assistant surgeons taken from Local Governments. Up 
till the year 1934, roughly about 1,600 men were recruited, but only 69 
have so far been confirmed. Out of these temporary I. M. S., some have 
served with the Department for nine years but have not yet been confirmed 
and 45 such men are still on the temporary list. I may point out that 
Mr. Tottenham, the other day, was pleased to say that only people who 
arc now acting as temporary officers are of five years' service but I pointed 
out to him that he was mistaken, as one of my relations with nine years' 
service is serving there, and I gave him the name, so I hope he will correct 
his previous answer. Now, these men are forty-five in the list, and some 
of them have served the Department for nine years. These temporary 
men are alright as Captains, but, when the time comes for their promotion 
to the rank of Major, they are either not confirmed or they are discharged. 
Now the proportion of Europeans to Indians has been fixed under the 
orders of the Secretary of State at two to one but as a matter of fact the 
actual proporticjii in tho sen iccs is sev^'n to one— Europeans seven and 
Indians one. There is no earthly reason why the proportion of Europeans 
to Indians should be two to one as the service, as it is called, is Indian 
Medical Service and a great many competent Indian doctors who have 
actually been officiating for a period of nine years or ten years are available. 
As such, why should then there be an influx of such a high proportion of 
European doctors in India? Then, take again, the staff of the Director 
General of Medical Services and the Public Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India. No Indian has so far been taken as Director 
General of Medical Services or as Public Health Commis.sioner. Up to 
this day, you will find that not a single Indian has been appointed to 
these offices. Then again take the case of the Eoyal Army Medical Corps, 
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which has about 600 officers, but not a single Indian has been recruited 
to it. Although this Eoyal Army Medical Corps serves the British Army, 
inasmuch as European officers are eligible for the Indian units, why 
should not the Indian officers similarly be eligible for service in British 
units serving in India? But not a single Indian has been appointed to it. 
This racifxl discrimination makes the administration top heavy and at the 
same time, imdermines the efficiency of the services. The racial discrimi¬ 
nation predominates everywhere and has permeated all Departments, 
whether civil or military, with the result that instead of an Indian feeling 
that he is an Indian first and everything else afterwards, he feels that he 
should serve his community—as a Muslim, Sikh or Parsi would serve his 
brother—^first and then his motherland. 

From the point of view of the services, civil or military, I urge. Sir, 
that efficiency should be the sole test and not the fact of a man belonging 
to a certain class or professhig a particular reli^on or faith. This can 
never conduce to efficiency in the general administration. This policy of 
racial discrimination has worked great injustice, as will be apparent if one 
reads the Punjab Alienation of Land Act or Relief of Indebtedness Bill 
which is shortly to receive the assent of the Governor General. Both 
these Acts are a disgrace to any civilised nation more particularly to the 
English nation which prides itself as owning the greatest Empire in the 
World. Under the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, no person, except 
certain favoured classes and tribes, can purchase land from an agricul¬ 
turist without the sanction of the Collector of the District which is rarely 
given. In execution of decrees, the lands belonging to agriculturists ar*-*. 
not saleable, but in the case of loan due to the co-operative banks, the 
lands, houses and everything belonging to the agriculturists are saleable. 

Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand (Nominated Non-Official): 
No, no. 

Mr. Fakir Chand: Thq land is certainly liable. The Court can take 
hold of evorythii’g in execution of the decree. Unde^^ the Act, everything 
IS saleable. 

Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: See section 60, Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code. 

Mr. Fakir Chand: That does not apply at all. It is a special Act. 
In the case of the Relief of Indebtedness Bill with the help of the Con¬ 
ciliation Board, you can wipe off the debts due, be they decreed debts 
or even secured debts. Now, is it just or fair that debts advanced under 
the ordinary law should be wiped off b;^ an Act recently passed with 
retrospective effect. If justice is to be administered it should be admi¬ 
nistered to all classes freely and impartially whether they are agricul¬ 
turists or non-agriculturists. All should be made to feel that they are 
on the same footing in regard to their civil rights and disabilities. 

My fifth charge against the Goveo-nment is with regard to their educa¬ 
tional policy which deserves to be wholly clianged. Vocational training 
should be introduced and technological institutions should be started so 
that the problem of unemployment should be solved and hundreds and 
thousands of our young men who are driven to despair by reasons of un¬ 
employment may find employment and avoid imbibing the cult of terro¬ 
rism and communism which most of them are. liable to do as matters 
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stand at present. Tae other day wq read of a Bengali young man of 
Lucknow having thrown himself before an engine and being killed instantly 
because he was disap]jointed with life and because he could not get any 
employment. 

As to the merits of the Finanec Bill, I support my Honourable friend, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, in so far as he asks for a reduction of the 
salt duties, to wh 9 ,tever extent it may he possible, as this affects all 
classes and especially the poorer ones. 

As regards the post office, the Government should revert to old rates 
of one pice post card and two pice C/nvelope which are most popular 
amongst all classes. This can be easily done if the question of broad¬ 
casting and of making roads in tlie Frontier Province are held up for 
another two years. Aiii^ all this policy of making roads in the Frontier, 
I uui afraid, may prove disastrous some day. We know that there were 
differences fi'om the very start as regards this forward policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment. There were two schools of thought from the very beginning. It 
was Lord Lawrence who initiated this forward policy. The other school 
of thought was of opinion that the policy should be one of masterly 
inactivity and that we should dtand on our frontiers and guard ourselves 
against any foreign invasion. We have been crying about the bogey of 
Russian invasion although tliat bogey wjis nipped in the bud by Japan 
in 1(>04. So that, my submission is, that instead of finding money for 
broadcasting, which is not so essential a thing as the remission of taxes, or 
instead of finding money for laying out- new roads on tlio Frontier uhich 
again is not very necessary now, instead of doing all these things, if the 
Govenmiont were to utilise the surplus in its hands for reducing the 
postal rates as well as to reduce the salt duty and also reduce the minimum 
levcd of taxable limit to Rs. 2,000, if all tlieso had been done, it would 
have been of real help to tdie masses. Instead of that, the Hcaiourable 
the Finance Member reverts to these things of finding money of 20 lakhs 
for broadcasting, 25 lakhs for roads and another 20 lakhs for a\iation, and 
BO on. 

As to the income-tax, if one studies the provisions of the Act, it has 
three great defects. Firstly, the assessing agency and the agency which 
hears appeals from the orders of the assessing officer belong to the same 
department which is interested in realising, as much as practicable!, 
without regard to the dictates of justice and fair play. Under the English 
Act the agency which assesses the tax is representative of the people 
and this agency sits and assesses the tax. Whilst amongst us it is the 
Income-tax Officer, it is the Income-tax Department which assesses the 
tax and tlie hearing of the appeals rests with the Assistant Commissioner 
who belongs to the same Department, As a matter of fact the agenev 
which hears appeals should be entirely different and should be uncon¬ 
nected wdth the agency which assesses tax, and, moreover, the assessment 
of the tax should be on a more popular basis than it is at present and 
justi as in the case of the English Act the representatives of the people 
should sit and assess tax. But here we have one and the same apart¬ 
ment, which is interested in collecting taxes, sitting and assessing people 
to tax. 

Now, as 'to how this Act is worked, I beseech your attention to two 
provisions of the Act, section 23, sub-section (4) and section 13. Now the^ 
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ordinary procedure for the assessment of tax is this. A demand notice 
is sent to any person on whom a tax is sought to be levied and it is 
to be returned by him after filling in the necessary particulars. If he 
does not do so, then in that case, he has no right of appeal against the 
assessment. There is another provision, section 23, sub-section (4), which 
says that if the Income-tax Officer requires a certain document to be 
produced before him and the assesseo does not produce it, either for this 
reason that he does not have it or that he has no knowledge of the same, 
then, in that case^, he is absolutely damned, because the assessing officer 
then has it in his discretion to assess according to the best of his judg¬ 
ment. You all know what the best of his judgment may be. It means 
that the Income-tax Officer might assess to any extent and in fact cases 
have hap]jened in which an assessee who used to pay tax on Ks. 10,000 
last year has been assessed on an income of six lakhs this year simply 
according to the whims of the Income-tax Officer. All this provision 
is availed of i)y certain Income-tax Officers simply to avoid any appeal 
against their orders. There is no appeal if thi; Income-tax Officer pro¬ 
ceeds against an assessee under section 28, sub-section (4). Now it very 
often happens that if an income-tax Officer takes it into his head to 
assess a man to the highest rate, he calls upon him to produce a docu¬ 
ment which probably he knows that the assessee does not possess. In 
the case of any ordinary person, he may not have any such document at 
all, but all the same if the Income-tax Officer calls upon him to produce, 
either he has to produce the document or say he has no such document. 
If the man produces the ledgers, the Income-tax Officer says, “I do not 
believe your ledgers, I want your stock register. As you have not pro¬ 
duced it, I will assess you to the best of my ability and judgment”. He 
makes an assessment on the assessee. I ask. Sir, is this fair, is this 
equitable that in the case of a dispute, wdiich involves Rs. 500 or upwards, 
you havq got a right of second appeal to the High Court but in the case 
of the Income-tax Act, you have no right of appeal at all if once the 
Income-tax Officer takes it into his head to call for a document which, 
however, the assessee is not able to produce for some reason or other? I 
submit, 'that is grossly unfair and we are denying the right of appeal 
to a person even if he is assessed to the extent of several lakhs because, 
in the case of ordinary dispute, wdiere there is a disputei involving 
Rs. 500 or more, he has a right of second appeal to the High Court, 
but in the case of income-tax assessmont, there is no right of appeal if 
the Income-tax Officer chooses to proceed under section 23, sub-section 
(4). Under the English Act, we have three appeals, whereas, here, w'e 
have not got even one appeal. 

Then, there is section 13 according to which the Income-tax Officer, 
in certain casc^, can use a flat rate fxnd several people are assessed at a 
flat rate. For instance people who have lent money to zamindars are 
sometimes assessed at a flat rate by being supposed to have received 25 
per cent, interest per yqar. They are assessed at that flat rate. The 
Income-tax Officer says to the moneylender, “you do not show your 
books, and, therefore, I assess you at a flat rate”. This is section 13, 
The third diffigul^^ in. the s^^P^inistration oi the l^come-tfi^x Act is that a 
reference to the High Court only lies on a question of law under section 
66, and that too in very rare cases. As sometimes thei income-tax figures 
go to lakhs, it is only equitable that the right of appeal to the High 
Court should be pven even on questions of fact more especiaily as there 
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is a right of appeal in civil cases 'to the High Courts in case of the 
subject matter of dispute^ being more than 5,000. There is a right 

of appeal to the High Court. In the case of the income-tax you have 
no right of appeal to the High ( ourt except the right of having a refer¬ 
ence on a p\ire question of law. And in the case of civil disputes we^ 
have the right of first appeal to the High Court even on questions of 
fact if the value is above Fts. 5,000. The second suggestion which I 
make is that the agency which hears the appeals should ^ be entirely 
distinct from the agency which assesses Ihe tax. Tt is high time the 
Government sliould pass an Act which would do full justice to the 
assessee^. 

As to the incidence of the lax, for the present I would be sa'tisfied 
if the minimum for tax is raised to Bs. 2,000 and the right of appeal 
safeguarded as I have stated before. Trade depression has ruined the 
traders and the only way in wdiich a fair assessment can take is the 
way which I have already described. It should be on a popular basis 
just as under the English Act it is the lepiesentat-ives of the people whO' 
make the assessment. Similarly it should not be the Income-tax Officer 
who should hear appeals but some other agency. Otherwise the discon¬ 
tent will be driven deeper and deeper every day. And I may point out 
that this Income-Tax Act is used as an engine of oppression by some 
Income-Tax Officers. There was a time when people used to say that 
it is the ihanadar or the tahsildar who oppresses people; but nowadays 
you will hnd that everybody, from the poor pan seller to the rich m^er^ 
chant, offers salaams to the Income-Tax Officer, because he is the 
biggest man from whose judgment there is no appeal if only he proceeds 
in a malicious way. Therefore my submission is that so far as the ad¬ 
ministration of this Act is concerned, ift should be administered in a 
proper way and the rights of the assossee safeguarded. 

Then, so far as tlie decrease of the import duties on wheat is con¬ 
cerned, I submit it will work disfistrously to agricultural interests inas¬ 
much as the price of wheat will go down. In fact I heard talks on the 
telephone of the speculators of Delhi who were trying to reduce the prices 
since they learnt that the import duty is being reduce^. The result will 
be this. Government say that they liave given one crore of rupees for 
agricultural uplift. That is being given with one hand but they will be 
taking away with the other hand what they have given to the agTicul- 
turists, if as a matter of fact they reduce the import duties; because the 
price of wheat will be reduced and my part of the country consisting of 
colonial tracts at h'arst would suffer heavy losses which may amount to 
several crores of rupees. And there is no justification for the reduction of 
this import duty. We have plenty of wheat in the whole of India just 
now and it is no use trying to reduce the price of food stuffs with the 
consequent disadvantage to the agriculturists. With these humble submis¬ 
sions I beg to say that I do not oppose Ihq Finance Bill but I only 
suggest tliat these modifications should be incorporated. 

Mr. B. B. Varma (Muzaffarpur ettm Champaran: Non-Muhammadan) r 

Sir, I desire to confine my observations to one main subject, namely, 
the present plight of sugarcane growers in India. The Tariff Board on 
Sugar Industry has pointed out that, ‘‘not far short of 15 million people 
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are directly concerned in the cultivation of sugarcane”. This was the 
position in 1930. Now considerably rriany more thousands are directly 
interested in this industry. 

The same report observed: 

“The price of most staple crops in India depends on Avorld causes, since the home 
market is not sufficient to absorb the total production. But in the case of sugarcane, 
the position jg different . ..There is perhaps no other agricultural product of 

equal importance in regard to which Government has the power to afford substantial 
relief by ensuring that so far as possible the home market shall be reserved for the Indian 
agriculturist, so that, however, greatly he may be affected by world causes as regards 
his other crops, one source may remain from which he may be alile to obtain the 
wherewithal to pay his rent and irrigation dues and produce those necessaries of life 
for which cash payment is required.*' (Vide 'page ^0 of Tariff Board Be port.) 

In short,— 

“At all times it occupies a prominent position in agricultural economy as being 
one of the few crops on which the cultivator relies to meet his cash requirements.’’ 

It is wonderful that the cultivators of cane, in spite of the low price 
of cane and various handicaps, are pursuing their work with admirable 
courage and hope. They cannot be expected to grow canes for all times 
when they are not able to get a inst return on their labour and outlay. 
They rightly think that they are not recei\ing a fair and equitable share 
of thei benefit given by the protective tariff, bane is being grown at the 
expense of the soil fertility, and, we are, therefore, heading towards 
disaster. It is not possible for the cultivators to adequately manurq their 
holding as is necessary in the cane, cultivation on the basis of the prices 
they are receiving. The Government of Bihar and Orissa held two Sugar 
Conferences to which I w^as also invited, to represent the growers. The 
result of the conferences has been that the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa have framed some Eules under the Sugarcane Act to minimise the 
malpractices and abuses prevalent in most of the mills but »io adequate 
financial resources have been made available to the Bihar and Orissa 
Government to effect agricultural improvements. Efforts should be made 
to improve the yield rather than increase the area of cultivation of sugar¬ 
cane. The Government are doubtless aware that each acre of land yields 
50 tons of cane with 1*2 per cent, of sugar in Java instead of* 10 or 11 
tons of cane with only nine per cent, of sugar in India. If the cultivator 
can raise the yield from 11 to even 30 tons, it wdll yield to him more 
than double the income from the same land. This will both be in the 

interests of the cultivators as well as of the mills. If a small area is 

properly cultiva/ted, according to improved methods, it will give more 
yield than a large area badly done. Intensive cultivation is better than 
extensive cultivation. To place the industry on a sound basis, cordial 
relationship is no doubt essential between the manufacturers and the 
growers. The manufacturers should try to understand the difficulties of 
the growers and not merely make hay while the sun shines and to h«qve 
the pound of flesh from the cultivators at all costs. 

As a result of th'e Tariff Board’s recommendations, the Government 
adopted the policy of protection of sugar industry so successfully that 
home production has increased and the imports of white sugar, which 

amounted to nearly a million tons a year in 1930, have diminished to 

somewhere about 200,000 tons. The question naturally arises as to who 
has been benefited by this policy of protection. 
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Tn all their calculations ivgai’ding tlie quantum of protective duties to 
he levied or aft’riving at fair selling price, the prime factor of granting 
a fair 2 :)rice to the cane producer was borne in mind. The Tariff Board 
stated: 

“Since, as we have seen, the problem before ns is mainly agricultural and tha 
interests to be served are primarily those of the cultivating classes, it is not sufficient 
to ascertain the price at which oane can be obtained. It is necessary to go farther and 
attempt to determine a fair selling price, lor cane, that is to say, a price which will 
j^ive the cultivator a reasonable return for his labour and outlay, etc.” (Vidt 6^.) 

On this basis, they concluded “a fair price for cnr,e would be about 
eight annas per maund delivered fft factorv*’ This they estimated as a 
minimum price . 

But, Sir, in practice, this principle has been totally ignored ever since 
the policy of protection was launched. Notwithstanding the fact that 
last year tins House passed the Sugar Oane Bill, the cane grower has 
been out of the picture and it is onlv the sugar manufacturer that has been 
looming large. 

I would like to emphatically state that the average cane grower has 
never received a reasonable price The average price in my Province of 
Bihar and Orissa has never been above five annas a maund. I desire to 
remind this House, that according to cahnilations of the Sugar Techno¬ 
logists ref'^rred to by the Honourable Mr. J. P. Srivastava at the Simla 
Sugar Conference in July, 19JJ, the price which the cane grower should 
obtain is S annas and four pies a maund under the present conditions 
adopting the Tariff Board’s line of argument, f ask. whether this has 
ever been realised in practice? Although the consumer has made great 
sacrifices in the shape of protective duties amounting to crores of rupees, 
the cultivating classes, for whose interests the protection policy was pri¬ 
marily recommended, have not received that much attention that they 
merit. 

The whole problem has been obscured by the controversy over the 
imposition, of excise duties. There has been an impression that the inter- 
cstls of the sugar factory owners and cane growers are divergent. The 
Tariff Board did not proceed on this assumption. It is fundamental that 
neither the cultivator nor the faetory owner should be asked to work below 
reasonable cost of production. 

At the same time, efforts should be made to rationalise the whole 
industry in every possible direction. Tn regard to the sugar manufac¬ 
turer, one of the main grievances is that the by-products of the industry, 
like the molasses, etc. are not yielding a remunerative return. In this 
connection, T would like to quote the following extract from a speech 
delivered by Sir P. C. Eay at Dacca in September, 1933: 

“Ways and means must be devised for the proper utilisation of molasses.In 

my opinion, it can be utilized, with much profit, in the following two ways : 

(a) Production of methylated spirit. 

?b) Production of power alcohol which might be used as a partial substitute for 
petrol. You will be surprised to know that on an average over a million gallons of 
methylated spirit are imported annually from Java alone^ Much wealth pan b^ eaftily 
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retained in the country if this huge quantity of spirit is produced frcwn our own molasses. 
But the most profitable way in which it can be utilized is the manufacture of power 
alcohol from it. The latter, when mixed with petrol in the proportion of 6 to 1, serves 
as a fine substitute for motor fuel. The bulk of the molasses, produced in the Thilli- 
pines and Hawaiian Islands, is disposed of in this manner. It will not be out of place 
to mention it here that legislations have been enacted in almost all the Continental 
countries making it compulsory for the Petrol companies to use not lees than ten 
per cent of power alcohol witli petrol. I should, therefore, urge upon the Govern¬ 
ment to consider seriously the desirability of passing such legislation in India 
irrespective of some revenue losses that might follow due to the fall in the import of 
petrol *’ 

Coming to the cultivator, there is necessity for improv>ement in tf'ie 
methods of cultivation. This requires greater State assistance, financial 
and oiherwise, than in the case of the organised factory owner on account 
of the g(i)neral ignorance, conservatism and helplessness of the agriculturist. 
The Government should provide irrigational facilities by sinking tube wells, 
and making sufficient quantity of water available to the fields. They 
should supply better seeds through demonstration farms of Government 
in each big area where cane is grown and spread knowledge about methods 
of manuring. Increased research should be undertaken with a view to 
improve the quality of cane suitable to different climatic conditions in 
various provinces. 

In the Explanatory Memorandum by the Financial Secretary, it is 
stated that the special subvention to provinces out of the sugar excise 
duty will amount to Ks. 5.48 l<ikhs for 1034-35 and Its. 0 48 lakhs for 
the coming year. This niggardly sum is hardly sufficient to take up the 
task of educating and assisting the cane grower to adopt latest methods 
followed in Java. 

I^he Honourable the Finance Member, in his reply in the general dis¬ 
cussion, stated that nearly Rs. 24 lakhs have been spent on sugar¬ 
cane research and another sum of Rs. 14 lakhs is allotted for the same 
purpose, to be spent in the course of five years. I do not know what 
proportion of this expenditure re])resents establishment cliarges. I am 
afraid the expenditure on supply of seeds of improved quality has been 
comparatively low or none at all. This must be correspondingly increased 
to be of actual benefit to the cultivators. As representing the cane 
growers in Bihar and Orissa, I am bound to say that the activities of 
the Agricultural Department in regard to sugarcane, so far as the culti¬ 
vators are concerned, have riot spread far and wide to any tangible extent, 
have not been properly advertised and have conferred no substantial 
benefits. 

Therefore, I submit that all the income out of the excise duty on 
sugar amounting to about Es. 140 lakhs, or, at any rate, at least Es. 40 
lakhs should be set apart for a large scale drive to rationalise the industry. 

These sums should be utilised for giving assistance in cases where 
adequate price has not been secured on the sugar-cane, for experimenting 
on and introducing improved types of sugar-cane and in similar activities. 
Local Copwnittees, representative of Associations of interests concerned, 
should be forrped and consulted in the matter. Periodical reports as 
regards the activities of the Government should be made available to the 
Members of this House and the public at large for constructive criticism. 
Otherwifie,.^ protection will be a colossal failure and a gr^t catastrophe 
to the cqltiyator of sogaroane is imminent in this conn try if tipfioly action 
39 not tajeen. With these words, I conclude my remarks. 
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Maulvi Badi'UZ-Zaman (Bhagalpur Division; Muhammadan): Sir, I 
have no desire to enter into any detailed discussion at this stage. I would 
like to confine myself to matters that come within the purview of the 
Finance Bill. I am not prepared to welcome either the budget or the 
Finance Bill. Both of them are disappointing documents. It goes 
without saying that the taxation policy of the Government is wholly un¬ 
just and unfair. It has caused great discontent and resentment in the 
country. Taxation, both direct and indirect, has affected adversely the 
welfare and prosperity of the country. While the prices of commodities 
produced in India have considerably gone down the burden of taxation has 
enormously increased. Honourable IMembers are aware that India has 
been the worst sufferer during these hard days of financial stringency and 
general economic depression. It is during this period that emergency 
taxes were imposed Now, when there is a surplus budget, which is 
the outcome of the repressive taxation policy of the Government, it is just 
and fair that all the emergency taxes should forthwith be done away with. 
But what ha\e the Government done? They have reduced the surcharge 
by one-third. This reduction does not satisfy the taxpayers. With regard 
to poor class of taxpayers, the attitude of the Government is highly objec¬ 
tionable. Tfic Government have not shown any sympathetic gesture to this 
poor class of taxpayers. People whose income is below Es. 2,000 a year 
find it very difficult to maintain themselves and their family members, 
and it is a pity that these people are made to pay taxes. The retention 
of Rs 1,000 as the minimum taxable income is certainly highly objection¬ 
able. All small incomes below Es. 2,000 should he exempted from the 
income-tax. 

Then, I take the case of the postal rat-es. The abnormal rise in the 
price of postcards and envelopes has been a great source of hardship to 
the public. Last year some nominal reduction was made in the rates for 
envelopes on condition that the weight should not exceed half a tola. Of 
course a quarter> sheet of foolscap paper with an envelope weighs more 
than half a tola. I am told that this so-called concession has proved 
beneficial to the Government and not to the public. It is extremely 
unfortunate that the Government has not thought it worth while even to 
reduce the price of a postcard which is intended for the poor people. The 
least that the Government should do is to reduce the price of the postcard 
to six pies. 

The budget shows that there has been a substantial improvement in 
the financial position of this department. So there is no reason why there 
should not be some reduction in postal rates. I represent a constituency 
where the people are very poor and simple. Luxuries of life are wholly 
unknown to them. They are quite satisfied with simple food. Lots of 
people who cannot buy curry are satisfied with rice and salt. Salt is an 
article of food, both for the rich and the poor, and such an article should 
be free from all sorts of tax. It is in the interests of the consumer that 
such an article should sell cheap. The duty, which is nothing short of 
a tax, ultimately falls on the consumer. Therefore, in the interests of 
the people, the duty on salt should be altogether abolished, if possible, 
or at least it should be reduced. With these words I resume my seat, 

Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi (Assam Valley: Non-Muhammadan): I thank 
you very much for kindly giving me this opportunity of speaking on this 
subject of the Finance Bill. I have been hearing since yesterday various 
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speeches which dealt from protection to horse-breeding. T hope to be 
able to finish my speech with something that is more relevant to my 
province and also to the Finance Bill. Any taxation on postage and salt 
must be unpopular; it touches the pockets of the poor, and, therefore, I 
do not think anybody would support it. Since yesterday there has been 
a chorus of voices registering their protest against any imposition of a 
tax on these two commodities. Besides that, we have been hearing a lot 
about the export of gold and the sale of silver. I need not say more in 
this connection than quote a few words from the report which I have 
received from the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. They say : 


“Tho Commission (The Hxlton Yovng Commission) contemplated a gold standard 
in India, and took care to emphasise that during this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the reserve should be allowed to escape because they 
found, that the amount of Rs. 86 crores, then in the Reserve, was unnecessarily large 
and they recommended a reduction to Rs. 25 cixireB tlirough the melting and sale of 
rupee coins over the period. The Government adopted this suggestion but in a oeculiar 
mannfsr. They used the silver very often to meet their current requirements and in 
place of silver rupees for which current notes were issued, *ad hoc' securities were put 
in the Paper Currency Reserve to make up the difference in the Reserve between 
the face value of the rupees melted and the amount realised by the sale of the bullion 
refined out of them These 'od hoes' were cancelled at the earliest opportunity and 
there was thus a continuous deflation with every sale of Government silver.’' 

Later on; 

“The Hilton-Young Commission in 1926, recommended sales as a means to an end, 
namely, the acquisition of gold reserves to strengthen the international position of the 
rupee.” 

Have the Government conserved the gold resources of India? The 
gold is being exported in any quantity from India, and the Honourable 
the Finance Member justified the export the other day by saying that the 
excess gold was being sold at a profit and that with that profit a lot of 
other industries were being carried on. 1 say this is really distress gold. 
But my Honourable friend denies it. I say from my own experience—aa 
Chairman of a Local Board I have an opportunity of travelling far and 
wide in the villages. And what did I find there ? I found that the 
villagers in Assam, especially rural Assam, were unable to pay the land 
revenue. And why? Because the land revenue was raised very high in 
1926 without a legislation as was required by the Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee and agreed to by the Government. And the land revenue was raised 
not by 17J per cent, as recommended by that Committee, but sometimes 
by 200 per cent., with the result that the people could not pay the land 
revenue. When the maujidars or contractors of revenue go to the men 
and demand land revenue, the poor people cannot pay their land revenue. 
What do they do in the first instance? They bring out their cows, cattle, 
and a little extra paddy they have got. They are sold, and you will be 
surprised to hear that cows are sometimes sold at eight annas and bullocks 
at five rupees. Who buy them? In the wake of these officials, Marwaris 
and other traders follow, and as those people are unable to pay, they sell 
these cows, bullocks, etc., to the Marwaris and, with that amount, save 
themselves for the time being. After that what happens? The District 
Ma^strate, and if he cannot come, Deputy Magistrates and others go to 
realise the balance of the land revenue. On that occasion what takes 
place ? The poor cultivator,—^in thousands of cases this has happened—go 
inside and bring out the gold which ttieir wives or daughters wear in the 
ear or on the neck or on the hand. 
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This gold which is called the hoarded gold may be the earnings of a 
lifetime of those families, and possibly, may be, of two generations, and 
probably three or four pieces of ornaments w^ere all that they possessed. 
What do they do? They go inside the house, bring out their gold and sell 
the same to the Marwari at Ks. 5 a tola or lls. 10 a tola at the utmost. 
The Marwari sends it on to Calcutta to be sold there. This is how the 
so-called hoarded gold of the peasant is sent on to England. 

BLhan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab: Nominated Official): Do 
the Marwaris actually buy at lis. 5 a tola*^ 

Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi: Yes. Things have come to such a pass. 
They buy at Es. 5 to lis. 10 per tola. All this because there is the Govern¬ 
ment official standing there, and, out of fear, these people bring out their 
gold and sell it to the jMarwari and pay up their balance. This is truth, 
and I can vouch for it. Not only that. Do you know what else is 
happening in Assam? Only the other day, when I was coming to attend 
this Assembly, this happened. What were the Government doing to 
realise land, revenue? These lands are Government lands being Khas 
Mahals —they annulled the settlement of those persons who could not pay 
their land revenue, and, after that, they gave notice to them to quit their 
holdings. Then the Government officials took elephants and demolished 
the houses in which, probably for seven generations, they had been living. 
This also appeared in the papers and it was raised in the Assam Lcgishitive 
Councjl. This is the pass to which the Government have come. And why? 
The Govenirnent itself is a pauper Government now, and in order to carry 
on the administration somehow, they must realise every pie that they 
could get from the peasants and cultivators. There are no rich men there. 
They do not get a lot of money from the rich men, and, in order to run 
the administration, they must get money, and that they do by terrorising 
over the ryots. 

The other day, when my Honourable friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury, 
was speaking about petrol tax, there was a lot of laughter in this House. 
We do not like to come here as beggars. What we want is justice and 
what is our right. He described Assam as a Cinderella—this word was 
used by Sir Henry Cotton fifty years ago. He said that Assam was a 
veritable Cinderella waiting for her Prince Charming. And he did come— 
in the shape of foreign exploitation! The railway was opened after that, 
tea gardens sprang up like mushrooms, and oil fields were opened, coal 
fields were opened. And how has Assam gained out of the oil fields about 
which there is so much trouble? The oil fields are in Assam. The share¬ 
holders of that company are in England. The shareholders get profit; 
the coolies are Makaranis and Nepalis, and they get wages. And the 
Central Government get the taxes. What does Assam gain? Nothing. 
My Honourable friend. Pandit Nilakantha Das, said that other provinces 
also ought to get a share. I do not mind; 1 vnsh them joy. Are the jute 
tax and the petrol tax the same thing? I wish all joy to Bengal. I wish 
that Bengal should be helped,—Bengal has suffered enough. But what 
about Assam? Petrol is the national and natural wealth of my province-— 
petrol, coal and all that. The people of my province are not deriving ant 
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benefit out of that, but people from other countries come and exploit our 
reserves of national wealth. What has Assam got in return? A crore and 
a quarter comes to the Centre. When I came to Delhi and saw these 
beautiful stately buildings and these beautiful gardens, on which crores 
and crores have been spent, I, as an Assamese, could not look upon them 
with equanimity. I see before my eyes my people being terrorised for the 
sake of their land revenue money and the money which is got there by 
terrorizing my people is being spent at the Centre, while that small province, 
with two crores of revenue, is starving there and, when I see what a 
lot of money is coming to be spent on aviation and broadcasting, I think 
to myself, “Well, wipe us out of the face of this earth”. You can indulge 
in the luxury of broadcasting but how long are the peasants in Assam going 
to suffer? I do not say this myself. 1 think tlie greatest critic of thia 
Central Government is the Finance Member of the Assam Council. What 
does he say. I have got a copy of his speech. He says this: 

*‘A total indebtedness of Rs 2,11,47,000 may not sound particularly terrifying to 
a Finance Member wlio is normally called upon to deal with rupees in terms of crorea 
but the position is very different in a province like Assam, where the total annual 
income from all sources—excluding pro fornia entries which appeal on both sides of 
the account—is almost exactly equal to this «nm and where the income from purely 
provincial heads of revenue falls short of this sum by some fifteen lakhs of rupees.’^ 

Lower down, I find one redeeming feature in the statement of the 
Finance Member, nuinely, the grant of money for the Hoad Development 
Account. That is described by the Honourable Mr. Laine in this way : 

*‘Nor will it be any reply to our complaint to point out that we have already 
received, and may receive again, substantial grants from such funds as the Road 
Development Account. 1 have already referred parenthetically to the nature of 
Assam’s claims as regaids this particular fund and we have discussed this thorny 
subject in the Council on more than one occasion.” 

How have we been treated regarding subvention and other things? 1 
may here point out what is happening to the other provinces of India. 
Bengal will get from the jute duty about 167 lakhs—of course a substantial 
sum towards meeting the deficits. Bihar and Orissa will be separated and 
Orissa being a deficit province, it will get a subvention and Bihar will be 
self-sufficient. Punjab is well-off already. The North-West Frontier 
Province gets a subvention of a crore of rupees and they are crying for 50 
lakhs more. Let them get it and they ought to get it, but why not 
Assam? Sind, which is going to be separated, will get a sufficient subven¬ 
tion and Bombay will be better off. So far as Assam is concerned, it is 
said that there will be a committee which will decide what Assam should 
get later on. But how long are we to live on hope and how has this 
Government treated us in the past? How the Percy Committee, winch 
discussed the financial position of the different provinces, said that no 
representative of Assam had been asked to sit on it and, in spite of this, 
they considered our hard case. This is what Mr. Laine says : 

•‘The published proceedings of the Joint Parliamentary Committee incidentally 
indicate that for the public declarations of the justice of our case, to which T have 
just referred, we are in the first instance mainly indebted to Lord Eustace Percy, who 
took it upon himself to champion Assam’s claims in a Committee before which, un¬ 
fortunately, Assam had been accorded no direct opportunity of representing their case. 
To the NoM Lord, therefore, and to all those who may have collaborated with him, We 
tender our most grateful thanks, atid trust that these explicit admissions of our need— 
admUslons that i^Ve since been publicly endorsed by the eas-Finance Member of ^e- 
Govenuneiit of India, in the course of a broadoasjM addreea tn England-* Will be 
taken into full acooimt by the Snbventien Gomnieeioii or Cmnxnittea^'^ 
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So, Sir, we find that although there was no representative of Assam, 
Lord Eustace Percy, somehow or other, took the case of Assam 
5 p.M. account and we find that in the Joint Parliamentary 

Beport Assam’s case has been discussed several times and we hope that 
something will be done when the time comes but how are we to proceed 
in the meantime. There is a deficit of 55 lakhs out of a total income of 
two crores and it will go on increasing. Why? Because Assam depends 
entirely upon land revenue and land revenue cannot be realised because 
the tax has gone up to the maximum limit. I could not hear my friend, 
Mr, Hockenhull, properly. I think he read out a statement showing how 
each province is taxed and in what manner. T have got a list of that also 
and I find that Assam comes third and Bombay comes first. Bombay is 
a rich place. It comes first in the matter of taxation per head. Then 
comes Bengal and then comes Assam. Assam comes third in the matter 
of taxation and I do not think that any more taxes will be proper, nor do 
I think that the people will be able to bear them. 

Now, Sir, my next point regarding Assam and the next grievance which 
I want to place before this House is in regard to the opium question. There 
was a lot of discussion yesterday but nothing regarding the future policy 
in regard to opium. We all know what happened at the Hague Conven¬ 
tion regarding the restriction of export of opium. It was decided that 
opium should not be exported to other countries except in quantities which 
may be necessary for medicinal purposes. Now, India and Persia vvere 
the two countries which doped the others with opium. China and America 
objected. China went out of the Opium Committee of the League of 
Nations and America also went out of it, because the British representa¬ 
tive and representatives of some other nations did not agree that opium 
should bo stopped altogether except for medicinal purposes. We find that 
a Besolution was passed in this House, that up to 1935, the export of 
opium should gradually diminish, when it will he stopped altogether. I 
find now from the Explanatory Memorandum that it is hoped that the 
India Government will not export any more opium to China or other foreign 
countries from 1035 It is said there, that the opium which is produced 
in India will be kept for home consumption. Now, these opium factories 
are in Marwar, in Benares and in Bihar For whose benefit are these 
opium factories producing opium? For the benefit of the Assamese 
people? This sub]ect has been discussed by that great man and philan- 
throf)ist, Mr. Andrews, in a book which was also presented before the 
League of Nations. All the facts are here in this book. What do we 
find there? The Assamese people never knew of any opium till about 
1815 or 1816 We have got reports that before the Burmese invasion of 
Assam, Assam had 19 invasions. It was invaded by the Pathans, the 
Moghuls and by Baja Bam Singh, son of Baja Mansing at the head of 
the Moghul army. Assam staved off all those invasions but, suddenly 
after the Burmese revolution, what happened to Assam? One gentleman 
the other day jeered at my friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, because 
he talked about military affairs. We, who have come under British subjec¬ 
tion only about a hundred years ago or still less, had been fighting every 
nation which came to Assam,—and now we are jeered at as being a non- 
martial race because my friend over there thought that our people are not 
in the army I I say they are still in the army. Don’t you know the 
Assam Bifles is manned also by Assamese in numbers who are passing in 
the name of Gurkhas ? Even if it is not so, I do not think that there is 
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any reason of feeling proud because some people are enrolled in the present 
army of a foreign Government because they are supposed to belong to 
the martial classes. What I say now is—that we have become poor and 
helpless and that is why we want help ? In about 1820 some sepoys, who 
went to Assam under Captain Walsh, took some opium pods with them 
to Assam and they cultivated it there, and thus they taught some people 
this vice. Then it spread to the whole of Assam. Of course nowadays 
the evil is lessening. But what has happened to all those martial people—- 
the Ahoms, for instance, whom the Muhammadan writers described as 
being one of the most redoubtable, valiant and war-like races? Sir, it 
is a pitiable state of affairs: Most of the people in the interior are doped 
with opium—men, women and children! Now', how do you know who 
are the opium-eaters ? Sir, whenever, there, you will meet with children 
without clothes on their bodies in winter, you know it is an opium-eater’s 
child, when you see a house without a roof, it must be an opium-eaters 
house. The moral of the whole race is being undermined, their sense of 
self-respect is taken away. When an opium-eater in the evening does 
not get his opium, he would stoop to any length of degradation and 
depravity; he will bring his own children to be kept as pawns with the 
opium-seller, so that ho may get his ration of opium. He has got no 
principles, he has got no scruples, he has got no honour, so much so that 
an opium addict would even pawn his wife’s honour in order to get his 
miserable opium, so vicious is the grip of opium on him! Does this 
Government, w'hich administers this opium, in order to make its 
revenue. 

An Honourable Member: The Central Government? 

Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi: Does this Government look on all these 

miseries with equanimity? When China has come to such a stage that 
she will not touch it, w^hy should w^e? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Somebody else is supplying opium to China. 

Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi: I say, let China take opium from wherever she 
likes, but why should we supply China with opium? If opium is such a 
good thing, why should you not supply it to England? {Cries of “Shame, 
shame”.) Sir, I have read the proceedings of the League of Nations. 
The Irish representative said that, “in the whole of Ireland, probably 
they had got a pound of opium”—so, he was not interested in this matter 
at all. And the plea of our Government with regard to Assam is this— 
that if you take away opium from those who are taking opium, they will 
at once die. 

An Honourable Member: Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury does not take 
opium. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): How do you know ? 

Srijut M. 0. Bardaloi: Sir, as Lord Chatham said in connection with 
the American taxation; "three millions of people so dead to all sense of 
shame are fit to make slaves of the rest", I say Idiat when you yourself 
are surrounded by opium-eaters who have gone down to such depths of 
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degradation and vice as I have related, you yourself are liable almost to 
become something like that. Sir, I am describing all these dreadful effects 
of opium on the mass of the popula;tion in no spirit of levity, but I am 
describing them in all sincerity and sadness. Government officials are 
very fond of saying that opium cannot be stopped all at once, for then 
the opium-addict will at once die. 

Now, I may tell you, Sir, that during 1921 1 was sent to jail for two 
reasons. One was because myself and a band of my followers succeeded in 
stopping the sale of opium and liquor considerably, and that was why I waa 
sent to jail (Applause),—and w'hat did I find? In my long ramblings 
over villages, where I made people give up opium by my catching their 
feet and by other persuasions (Hear, hear), what did I find ? I found that 
people, who gave up opium, readily recovered their health after a year or 
so, doing good work, feeding their children. Now, what harppens among 
the opium-consuming inmates of a jail? You don’t supply opium to them? 
No—but they do not die there because of that. So why all this kindness to 
opium-eaters ? Sir, we must teach the people to do away with opium 
altogether. I find in the Opium Committee’s Report an account of so many 
people, who were getting their bread on account of poppy cultivation in 
Malwa, in Bihar and elsewhere. Now, let Government, instead of making 
them cultivate the poppy and opium, let them cultivate something better,— 
food-stuff8, for example. But in order to supply opium for internal con¬ 
sumption, opium is raised, and with that object you are consequently under¬ 
mining the health and morals of those people and as a matter of fact, you 
are really killing a nation, a race and industrious people. 

Sir Oowaeji Jeh&ngir: May I ask how much revenue the Local Govern¬ 
ment derives from this opium ? 

Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi: In those days it used to be 80 lakhs or so—now 
I suppose it has come down—it is about 35 lakhs or something like that. 
Sir, I am quite sure, it will take not less than another twenty years more 
for opium consumption to be decreased appreciably in Assam, not to speak 
of its total eradication. In the Census report by Mr. Mullens he has said 
that within 30 years this AsBamesc race will be extinguished. In Upper 
Assam, probably the Assamese-speaking people will remain, but in Lower 
Assam, they shall be extinct. I believe that to be true. A fine race, with 
a long, long past, with glorious historical associations, a race of fighters, a 
race of poets and singers, a race which has got a literature as rich as any 
other literature, that race is going to be extinguished. And why? Sir, 
the principal causci of that is opium. Sir, about 1853, in his report to 
Government, Mr. Moffat Mills said that the Assamese people are very 
good, and he proceeded to say: 

“It IS contended that the Assamese pea.sant is apathetic and indolent, that he is 
satisfied with an easily-attained competency and that without a large’ increase of 
population, which is at present checked by the ravages of cholera and epidemic 
disease, by the inordinate use of opium and the consequent licentious habits of the 
people.'* 

So far back, then, as 1858, this is what was sadd, and even now it is 
dontinning. TWtf ietribie soourge is going on m Assam, and if this policy 
of Oovemmeiit is followed, what will follow is tiiat within twenty years 
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this fine race will be extinct,—and for what purpose? For the purpose of 
the Government's revenue. That is what I strongly object to. And regard¬ 
ing this opium policy, 1 beg to submit that the Government should give up 
their Malwa and other centres where they cultivate opium. As a matter 
of fact, when I was in Assam, I consulted many of the opium officers, 
and they say that, so long as Malwa raises opium and Benares raises opium, 
and Bihar raises opium, it is impossible to stop smuggling. In fact opium 
worth many lakhs is estimated to be smuggled in this way. Now if there 
be no opium raised here in India, there* \\ill be no srnuggliiig and the opium- 
eater will be better off without thart pernicious thing being cultivated, 
except for medicinal purposes. Sir, with these words, 1 resume my seat, 
(fjoud and i'rolonged Applause.) 

Mr. Umar Aly Shah (North Madras: Muhammadan). Sir, I saw this 
'•Government Budget and the iiuliaii Finance Bill. 1 think nobody will 
support this kind of Finance Bill whicli is placed before us. Sir, India 
is an ancient historical country in the world. There are 35 crores of people 
and there are 7^ lakhs of villages in this country. There are many religions, 
many languages and many races. Now the budget says thart the Govern¬ 
ment want to spend one crore of rupees for rural reconstruction, but this 
amount, 1 submit, is not sufficient for the development of the villages. 
Jt is a drop in the ocean. Now, India is 2,500 miles in length and 2,000 
miles in breadth. In it there are GO crores acres of laud out of which 
3G crores of acres of land are cultivated. Eight crores of acres of land 
are barren and nearly 16 crores of acres of land will be cultivated, but 
Government do not take proper steps even now. Most of the population in 
India depends upon cultivation, but they do not know the scientific way 
in wliich cultivation is being carried as in Japan or Eussia. If the peasant 
wants to cultivate his land, he has to purchase bullocks and ploughs. He 
would get per acre eight or ten bags of parddy which means about Es. 20 
or Es. 25 worth. Besides he is bound to pay assessment, water tax, 
protessional tax and several other taxes. How are these taxes collected by 
the Government? They are collected in the most cruel way just as sugar 
juice is got out of the machine. Once the descendants of Chengiz Khan 
destroyed Baghdad and the counir\side, and Boet Saadi described how the 
country was made desolate. I say that even if Homer or Saadi should come 
imd see the condition of the country, they will find it difficult to describe 
the condition of the cultivators and their grievances. Now, Sir, in these 
^critical and depressing days, our budget shows that the Government have 
<3ollected nearly 175 crores. They provide for an army of 1,79,000 on 
which they spend 45 crores. Sir, in the time of the great Moghuls they 
provided an army of ten lakhs and they spent on them a very little amount. 
They collected from India 12 to 18 crorea of rupees only. Now, Sir, by 
this sort of expenditure, on such a large scale, neither the Government is 
satisfied nor are the people satisfied. By such huge expenditure the 
people are becoming poorer day to day and the Government also are 
becoming bankrupt. In the beginning, if the condition of India were so 
bad as it is now, nobody would have cared to invade India as Arabia. In 
those days, they called India ratnagarbha, meaning a store for rubies. In 
those days, they called India as Vasundhara^ meaning a country of gold. 
But, Sir, rubies were knocked away by the Mughal# and gold is being 
knocked away by the British. Now, our condition has become bhuka fakir. 
We want neither the budget nor the 5’inance Bill, What we want is a 
piece of bread and peace. 
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Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta (Central Provinces Hindi L)ivisionsr Non- 
IMuhainmaxlan): Sir, witli regard to this budget and the Finance Bill, liJany 
suggestions have been made. I have also got certain suggestions to make, 
hut before f do that, I have got certain fundamental objections to this 
Finance Bill. After submitting my fundamental objections to the Finance 
Bill, I shall submit a few observations which T have to make with respect 
to my Province. 

The fundamental objection to the Finance Bill is this, that this (iovern- 
inent has no right to tax the people Well, Bir, it may be too big a pro- 
[>osition from the mouth of a back-bencher like juyself, but the position 
stands. The Congress stands for it and vve have come here to repudiate the 
right of this Coverninent to tax th(‘ people of India. I know that this 
IS no more than an acadeinic talk. 1 also know tliat many of the sugges¬ 
tions that we have nuuhi will fall on deaf ears of our rul(*rs. Ihit, Sir, 
f crave the indulgence of this House to la^ these fundamoital objectiems 
though it may be mere words and without any effect. The world has 
•advanced in theory from the jalnciple that might is right to the principle 
that right is right. Well, tlu‘re wi‘re days when liuglit was right, when it 
could be said that Ijecause I have eoiKpiered this tract, the reha e 1 shad 
rule it, either by tlie free will of the ])eopie or against their will. The 
Creat Wai was fouglit to establish this principle, and in that (hi'ai War 
India also joined to establish that principle. Well, that ])rinciph’ has 
been established partially in theory at least We see that there was a 
plebiscite taken in Baar to find out whether Baar territorv should go to 
Hermany or France. That shows, 1 think that the world has advanced from 
the princijile of might is right to the principle that right is right. If tlie 
w'orld has advanced so far, even though 1 happen to occupy the last Bench 
in this Chamber, I have got a right to say this, that this (lovinaiment, by 
the very same theory for wTu<jh the world war was fought and to establish 
which thousands laid down their lives, that same theory tells me, that this 
(jrovernment has no right to tax the people of India and, therefore, this 
Government lias no right to bring forward this Finance Ihll. Well, Bir, 

I say that this Government exists in India not by the free v ill of the 
people of India. If there be any doubt about it let there be a ]>lebiBcite 
as there was a plebiscite in the case of Baar. The Congress represents 
the people of India and, as o\ir claim is that the Congress iqprcsents the 
people of India, the Congress has said that this Government has no 
right to tax the people of India unless we get or obtain Bwaraj. The 
only other tiling is this. It used to be said that the people of India are 
willing supporters of this Government, because they passed laws with the 
consent of the Members of this Assembly which is now defunct. I say 
that claim also has gt^ne. From the various adverse v^otes that this Gov¬ 
ernment has received any shadow of doubt that existed in the minds of 
anybody he,re, that this Government exists with the free will of the people 
of India, is gone. Therefore, I say that from the resolutions of the 
Congress, from the voto) of this House, this Government does not) exist 
by the free will of the people of India, and, therefore, constitutaonally 
and morally this Government has no right to bring in this Finance Bill. 
This is my fundamental <?>hjectk)n. 

Now, Sir, rpany objections have been raised that the army is costing 
much. I say that probably if it were my army, it might even cost more, 
and.! would not grudge tjiat. Even n small country like Japan Qr 
^Tennany is probably spending more than vvliat we are spending. The 
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i^, not f^p £ivr as I am concerned. I would probaA),ly coubeiil 

to vpte mofe for the army if ii/ were tnjf army. I would prpb^bly consent 
the Viceroy should ,have more autocratic powers if he w^e 
Vicerp.y. Does not Herr Hither in Germany exercise greater powers than 
pur Viceroy does here? Was not Einstein, one of the greatest scientists 
of the world, turned out of (le^niany almost within 24 hours ? Jf the 
Viceroy were ni?/ Viceroy, T would probably tolerate his autocracy: if the 
;army were my army, I would probably vote for more. By '*my Viceroy , 

I motm that lie should he elected by the free will of the peo})le of Tudiji,. 
and I will tolerate greater autocracy in him than he possesses. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Who shall he the King of India to bav(‘ your VicenA* 
there *’ 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: Thai grtgt constitutional question I will 
ask my Konouralile front-hcncher friend, Mr Aney, to answer. My poini 
is that we have come here to demand, and we say that the Government 
of India should be constituted by a Constituent Assembly elected on adult 
franchise based on the free wall of 4110 people of India. For the Viceroy 
elected by the free wall of the Indian people, I would sa\ this that all’ 
huvs shall Ix' siiliordinate to his word. He shall not bo subordinate to 
any law at least for ten years to come. My trouble is not this that the 
head of the Govermacnt* of India exercises autocratic powers; my trouble 
is not that the army is very expensive; my trouble also is not this that 
person and properly is not safe; my trouble is only this that it is not 
my Government. If it w'ere my Government, if lie w'ere my Viceroy, 
I would say, 'Ton have autocratic power, you may hang a man without 
trial, you may send him to jail”, for India has to be built. Did not 
Herr Hitler send away one of the biggest men in the world, Einstein, 
the greatest scientist that the world has produced after Newton? He- 
was thrned out bag and baggage almost within 24 hours. I want mij 
Vicet>oy to have that power, because I want India to be built. But my 
^^iceroy will not have his eyes towards England, he wall not be thinking 
in terms of England, hut every minute he wall he the servant of the 
people of India. He will have to be elected by me. Was not Herr 
Hitler, even after the tyranny that he was supposed to haVe< committed, 
returned by 90 per qent. of the votes? My Viceroy or the head 
Gov(^'nmeril wall he like that. 

nb ■tnotixewi '«r MWtty Watk (Heine KferiiH^r): Who are you going 
to put up for the job? 

An ffpnwalile Member.* Wait and see. (Laughter.) 

lift. tflijjta: I will bo my own candidate. (Laughter.) 

I»ie VemwUe Bit Beoigr Oraik: We will all vote for you. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. ^fWinshl^m Now, having said aU this, I now come 

to certain ejonerpte proposals* The Honourable the Finance Member has 
v^ty temptingly su^ested that ho is devoting one orore of rupees for 
village uplift apd t|iie method that jhO has that we should start 

iforii the VlllagoP- )T6w, I do not Impw if lie Honourable the Piriantse 
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Miember has seen any village in India; I know that he has certainly not 
seen a Chattisgarh village and I will take him there. Sir, India is a poor 
country and the Chattisgarh tract, from where I come, is the poorest. 
That Chattisgarh in the good old days, in the early eighties, was one of 
the most prosperous tracts in the whole of India. There was a reportr 
written by one Colonel Agnew, in the year 1820, 1 could not find that 
report in the Library. But 1 remember that report says that it was a 
land of plenty, famine was unknown, theft was miknown; and the report 
was not by an Indian but by an Englishman. That was the condition, 
of C'hattisgarh at that time. Then, I have a report in my hand which 
is of a much later date, that is, 1869, by Mr. Hewet. This is a settle¬ 
ment report, and, in that report also, we find that the condition of the 
peasantiy there was one of plenty. Sir, I will not read long extracts 
from it because as J aui tired, everybody else must be tired and probably 
the President is the most tired. (Laughter.) The state of the peasant& 
there is given in paragraphs 224, 225 and 226 on pages 86 and 87. The 
peasantry was a robust peasantry without debts, and I will only read 
this: 

“At present, hO t.u* as can be ascertam<^tl, about oue-third of the raiyats borrow 
seed gram but most pay from year to year and there are few or none who have old 
accounts pending.” 

1 now ask this Covernment, “Can you say the same thing of any 
tract in India, much less of Chattisgarh’’? The peasantry is steeped 
in indebtedness and are living from hand to mouth. When I was in the 
Central Provinces Council the question was raised and I got a census of 
about 50 villages made from house to house and their indebtedness was^ 
inquired into by me: and the average indebtedness of a tenant came to 
about Es. 100. This is the present state of affairs and that was the 
state of affairs in 1869. And, within this short period, what do we find? 
Out of 100 tenants, 95 are indebted. What to say of the malgxizar? 
Who is responsible for all this? If this Government is responsible for 
all this, as it certainly is, nobody can say no and everybody must nod 
assent—what right has this Government to exist? It has not got the will 
of the people; it has not got the interest of the people at heart. What 
is the result? The result is that there is indebtedness. If you go to 
Chattisgarh village, out of every ten villages you will not find a single 
well for drinking water in eight of them; and in nine of them you wilf 
not find any drinking w^ater in summer. It is very easy to talk here: 
it does not make any impression here on us because every one, who hears 
it, forgets it. But live in Chattisgarh summer for two hours without 
w^ater and then see. You will have to fetch water from three or four 
miles away and then dirty water at that. This is the condition today. 
What are you doing to alleviate the condition of the peasantry whose 
life-blood is being sucked? Are you going to do anything? Are you 
going to dig one well? There was a scheme of the Central Provinces 
Government about digging wells in the villages. The district councils 
were asked to provide a part of the funds, the local people were asked 
to provide a part and the Central Provinces Government was to give a 
third. We welcomed that scheme: we wanted to work for it: we were 
ready for it; but then the Central Provinces Government, owing to financial 
stringency, announced that that Scheme had been abandoned. I now 
ask the question: after pure air, drinking water is the first necessity of 
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life, and if the people of India cannot get drinking water, what right 
has this Government to exists I do not know the whole of India: 1 
know only m,> tract of Chattisgarh—and I give an invitation to the 
Finance Member to go there in summer and see ten villages: if he 
finds that out of tlu^se ten villages, eight are without wells, then he will 
be convinced. Only last year there was the cholera havoc: and the Civil 
Surgeon and others went there in order to permanganate the place of 
water supply:, and what did they find? There was no water in the wells: 
there was a pond which was all empty except for muddy water and they 
said: “What are w^e going to permanganate?” This is the condition in 
which we live. This is the pathetic condition in which our villagers live. 
I ask the Finance Member: “Please go to any village: I will take you 
there and show you their true condition”. 

There are other things like the condition of the cattle there. 
Chattisgarh cattle is the worst—hardly bigger than a dog. I do not think 
anybody who has seen the big cattle either in the Punjab or in Sind 
can have any idea of the cattle in Chattisgarh. 

An Honourable Member: What about the human beings there? 

Mr. Gbanshiam Singh Gupta: They are like myself—but I ani not a 

typical example: but like me they live. As 1 was saying nothing is 
being done in that tract for improving the condition of the cattle. 1 am 
talking of villages because the Honourable the Finance Member has said 
that w'e must go to the villages: 1 quite agree there: we should com¬ 
mence from the villages: let us then study the difficulties under which 
the villagers are suffering, and, I say the first and foremost thing for the 
villager to be done is to gi\e pure water supply for drinking purposes. 

An Honourable Member: That is provincial. 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: But, then, a part of this money, if it 
is earmarked for wells in Ch£d;tisgarh, will not be provincial. Something 
must he done to help the agriculturist in cattle-breeding : very little is 
done now: I cannot say that nothing is done. 

The next thing is about irrigation. This House will be surprised to 
hear that, after spending about three crores of rupees—I beg pardon, ten 
crores of rupees—in the Central Provinces the scheme is neither profitable 
to the Government nor to the people. Formerly the Mahanadi and the 
Tandula Canals used to be classed as productive irrigation works, but 
they found that nothing could be gained and they transferred it from 
productive schemes to unproductive schemes. The whole mistake is this: 
They did not study the conditions of Chattisgarh: they brought their ideas 
from the Punjab and the United Provinces and engrafted those ideas in 
Chattisgarh: They started big schemes; but they failed to see that we 
are not suffering from lack of water: we are suffering from lack of proper 
distrihniion. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Lack of brains in the officials! 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: Yes: not in us: When I was a member 
of the Irrigation Committee, I brought this pointedly to tbeir notice and 
told them they could not graft their ideas from the Punjab and the United 
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Provinces and transplant them ui Cliattisgarli because, the problem ot 
Chattisgarh is not the problem of the Punjab and the United Provinces: 
ill Chattisgarh we have somewhere between 45 to 50 inches of rainfall: 
our probleln was not a problem of scarcity of water: it was a problem 
of distribution, and, for that purpose, small tank schemes would have 
been better and that w'as the old system. If you, therefore, want to study 
the village problein and really help the villagers, please try the small tank 
schemes, if not in those tracts where you have got big irrigation schemes, 
at least in those tracts of Chaitisgarii w^here you have not got big 
schemes. 

The next thing T would like tc bring to the notice of the House is the 
consolidation of holdings. The consolidation of holdings is of course going 
on but it is going on very slowly. Therefore I say, please expedite it. I 
will conclude by saying one word as to why the people of Chattisgarh have 
been reduced from plenty to starvation. It is the land revenue policy of the 
British Government which Is maiidy r'^spon.sil>le for it T wdll read one 
paragraph from the land revenue policy of the Indian Government. The 
land nweiiiie policy of the Indian Government is said to be this: '‘Greater 
elasticity in revenue collection facilitating its adjustment to the variations 
of tlie season and the circumstances of the peoi>le”. T ask, are you 
following it*'^ 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: Yes 

*. 

Mr. Ghashiam Singh Gupta: .Have vou given elasticity in the revenue 
collection facilitating its adjustment to the variations of the season and 
to the circumstances of the people? It was said the other day that the 
prices of paddv have been lowered b\ 55 per cent I say they have 
been lowered by cent per cent, and wdiat remission has been made in 
the land revenue in the rice tract? Variations of the seaspn and the 
qircumstances of the peo|)le—the cirdumstances of the pdople are such 
that the value of rice today is nob half as miidh as wKat it Vvas soihe 
years ago, and still there is no remission in the rice traet in the Central 
Provinces. Not only that, but they are enhancing the rent and revenue 
0^1 the basis of the old rates. I again ask the Honourable the Home 
Member, is that following the policy. 

The HonouraUle Sir Blenry Oraik: No, I do not believe it. 

rfr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: I have got the figures. These are the 
settlement reports of twx) districts .... 

Mr. Prejsid^t (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Does the Honour¬ 
able Member .suggest that the Central Government is responsible for 
the land revenue policy at Chattisgarh? 

Mr. Ghanshiam Sinf^ Ottpta: The Central Government was respon¬ 
sible before. 

Mr. AfAlSdnt (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): We are disduSi^mg' 
the present stMe of things under the Finance Bill. 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Wbut book is the Honourable 

Member leading Irom V 

Mr. Ghanahiam Singh Gupta: J^and liovenue Policy of the Indian 
Government. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Oi what dale? 

Mr. Ohanshiam Singh Gupta: Lord Purzon’s—19(J2. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: At that time, the Central Govern- 
jiieiit was rt‘Si)on>il)le, but now it is not. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa l)i\ision: Aon-Muliaminadanj: Does 
not the Central Government adopt its policy under the Finance Bill having 
regard to all these cireumstailces? 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: I am reminded here of a small story 
and alter having narrated it 1 will sit down. There was a sahukar who 
was vur^ stingy. But he did not like to be knov\ii as being stingy but 
wanted to be known as c-haritable. It was advertised that Mr. A was 
very philanthropic and that nobody who went to him came back without 
receiving some chanty or some alms, and without having his desires 
satished. What did the sahukar do? He had four doors to his haveli 
and posted four chaukidars one at each door. Anybody who went near 
the chaukidar at the first door \vas told, '‘This is my door, you cannot 
be permitted to enter it to go to my chief b The chaukidar at the second 
door said, “You cannot go by this door to my chief. 1 won’t allow you 
to go to iny sahukar by this door’’. The same thing happened at tne 
third and fourth doors, v\itli the result that the poor fellow was turned 
out. And still the central sahukar was very charitable! That is exactly 
what is happening here. Am 1 to understand that the Provincial (Jovern- 
inerits are not pacing heed to any instruction of the Central Government? 
It is something like tlie sahukar saying, "What am I to do? I am 
charitable, but my chaukidars do not allow you to come to my place". 
The Central Government says, "We are charitable, but the provinces, 
our chaukidars, do not allow you to come to us". I only ask this ques¬ 
tion. Cannot you compel Provincial Governments to adopt your policy 
with regard to what vou have already said? There is one other matter, 
Sir .... . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair hopes 
the Honourable; Member will realise that the whole House is already 
tired. 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: In that ease, T conclude my speech, Sir. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): With 
your permission, Sir, T desire to make a statement as to the probable 
course of Government business in the week beginning Monday, the Iftth. 
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[Sir Nripendra Sircar.] 

Honourable Members arc aware that in tliat week the Housi* will sit on 
Thursday, the ^ist, Frida}, the 22nd, and Saturdaj, the 2ord. On 
Thursday, motions will be made lor the election of members to the 
following: 

(1) Standing Finance Fommittt‘e for the finaiK'ial }ear 1935-36, 

(2) Court of the Delhi University, and 

(8) Indian Institute of Science, Jfangalore 

Therealter, c^ertain Supplemcntar\ Demands for (Irants under the 
Ihulway and (leneral Financi‘S will be jiresented. On the conclusion of 
Ibis business, the discussion of the Indian Finance Bill will hi? resumed. 

It is pitijjOhi'd to intcrpo.-c the motion relating to the Tarsi Marriage 
Bill which was on today’s agenda in the name of Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
between tlie passiiiir ol the motion for Hu* eonside‘ration of the hinance 
Bill .md tile consideration of the Bill- -clause by clau‘^e. 

11ie AsseiubK then {idjourncd till Fleven of tlu' Cloek on Tliiirsday, 
ilie 2lsl March/ 1985. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 21st March, 1935, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly (liamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) in 
the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


System of having a Second Guard in the East Indian Railway Passengeb 

Trains. 

801. *Mr. Sri Prakasa; (n'l )s jt a fad tliat llie s\Fl(*in ai having a second 
guard in East Indian Railway ])assenger iiains has been discontinued? 

(1)) Jf so, are (iov(‘rninont a\\an‘ that this has involved great risk to 
passengers boarding trains at ill-lighted stations at niglit when, for want 
of proper information from the centre, the guard at the back signals the 
train to move ofT? 

(c) Do Government propose to take stops to re-introduee lliis system? 

Mr. P. R« Rau:(a) Government are informed that Second Guards 
have never been employed on East Indian Railway trains carrying 
passengers. Conductor Guards have been employed by night on mail 
trains, and there has been no change recently in this respect. 

(b) The Agent, East Indian Railway, states that external train light¬ 
ing enable the Guard to satisfy himself if passengers are entraining or 
detraining, before giving the starting signal. 

(cO Government agree with the Agent's views on this matter. 

Mr, Sri Prakasa: Is it not a fact that these external lights, instead ol 
hel[)ing passengers, interfere with their free movement, because they gel 
into their eyes. 

Mr. P. B. Rau; That seems to be a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: It is a matter of fact. Will Government kindly 
take some steps to make sure that passengers are entrained before the 
train moves on ? Would they instruct the station master or some member 
of the staff at the station to give a signal to the guard from the centre 
of the train that all passengers are on board before the guard at the back 
signals the train ofiF. 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I shall ask the Agent to consider this matter. 

( 2413 ) A 
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OF TllK TasSXOK [JUDIXO TO HIE DlIAUMASll \ 1 AT rJIE KtAWAH 

Railway Statfon. 

892 Sri Prakasa (n) Aro (lovi‘rnniont a\N are that the East 

Indian Railway authorities have closed the passage leading to the d/mr?na- 
tthaia at the I'hawah Railway Station directly from the stai-))' yaid, 
causing much inconvenience to the passengers? 

(h) If so, do (lovernmeiit propose to instruct the rail\'ay authorities 
to open up a passage under such reasonable conditions as they may 
like to impose on the managers of the dharmashalal 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(b) I have forwarded a copy of the question to the Agent, East Indian 
Railway, for considering the suggestion. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: I am sorry I did not catch the reply. Does the 
(lovernment deny the fact? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government are not aware of the fact. They do not 
deny it. They have forwarded the question to the Agent for considering 
the suggestion. 


System of ohantino ('onthact foii the Sale of EooD-STurKs on the East 

Indian Railway'. 

893 *Mr. Sri Prakasa: (a) Will Government please state what is the 
system of granting contract for the sale of food-stuffs on the East Indian 
l^ilway stations? 

(h) Is it a fact that in the Dina pore Division 270 contractors liave been 
turned out and four contractors appointed for the whole division who 
appoint sub-contractors under them? 

(c) Are Government aware that this has entailed much hardship on 
those wlio used to do this business before? 

(d) Is it a fa(;t that these contractors sell goods at higlier rates than 
the older ones and are Government aware tliat the quality of food-stuff 
supplied, has in no way improved? 

(e) Are Government prepared to re-start the old system? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The system varies on the different Divisions. As 
regards the IIoAvrah and Dinapore Divisions, I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply I gave to Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad's question No. 639 
on the 5th March, 1035. As regards the other Divisions, petty contractors 
are appointed at each station. 

(b) Four contractors were appointed for the Dinapore Division, but I 
have no information as regards the number who were displaced. I am 
not aware of the arrangements these four contractors have made for 
carrying on their business, but understand that theTe has been no sub¬ 
letting. 

(c) This is quite likely but can hardly be considered a sufficient reason 
for retaining the old system. 
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(d) and (e). I would refer the Honourable member to the reply I gave 
to Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad’s question No. 640 on the 5th March. 

Mr. S. Satyamurli: May I request you, Sir, to kindly take up Dr. 
Bajan's questions tomorrow, as he is attending on Mr. Sherwani who is 
very ill. 

fSq4*_9()8'^ 


Attitude of States towards the Federal Structure proposed in the 

OoVERNMENT OF INDIA BiLL. 

:909. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Clovernment be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Government of India will shctti/ly 
ask individual States clearly to define their attitude towards 
the Federal v^tructure proposed in the Government of India 
Bill; 

(h) whether this ^‘nquir\ will fake the form of asking the Princes 
to let Government know whether they propose to join the 
Federation or not; 

'(c) whether a draft of the proposed Instrument of Accession has 
been informally circulated by Government among the 
Princes; if so, the names of the Princes to whom they have 
been so circulated; and 

(d) whether a copy of tlie draft will be placed on the table of this 
House ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sir(?ar: (a) The Hcmourahle Member's 
attention is invited to my reply to question No. 446 given on the 23rd 
February, 1935. 

(b) The enquiry, when it is made, will be on the lines indicated by the 
Honourable Member. 

(c) Yes. Government are not prepared to give the names of the 
individual Princes. 

(d) No. 

Mr. S. Satyatnurtl: Has there been any change in the position since 
the publication of the White Paper, agreeing to the demands of the 
Princes and the Secretary of State's memorandum and despatch to the 
Government of India on the same subject? 

the Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar; That is a matter of opinion as 
to whether the position has changed or not. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government still asking the Indian Princes 
to join the Indian Federation, or are they leaving them to decide the 
question, after the Bill is passed by both Houses of Parliament, and 
assented to by the King? 


t These questions will bo answered later. 

a2 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: My Honourable friend's ques- 

tion assumes that the Princes were asked by Government to join the^ 
Federation. That is not admitted. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has the draft of the proposed Instrument of 
Accesssion been circulated by the Government among the Princes? 

The Honourable Sir Nrlpendra Sircar: That I have answered. Yes. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With what purpose has it been circulated? 

The Honourable Sir Nrlpendra Sircar: So that they may read the 
Instrument of Accession. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is it with a view to enabling them to make up 
their mind as to whether they will join the Federation or not? 

(No reply.) 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has ihe attention of Government been drawn to 
the Secretary of State’s statement that the Bill will go on, and that the 
Princes will be asked to consider the question of joining the Federation, 
only after the Bill becomes law? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I do not know that it arises as a 
supplementary question. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: It is for you to rule. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Under which part 
of the question does this come in? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Under this head, No. C. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair doea 
not think it arises. The Honourable Member can put down a question. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Were they asked to say whether 

they agme or do not agree with tlic Instrument of Accession? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Does my Honourable friend 
assume that they have been asked whether they agree or do not agree? 

Mr, T, S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Yes, I do. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: There is no ground for making 
that assumption. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Then, what is the purpose of 
sending it to the Princes. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I have given the answer to that. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: Is it the intention to federate the 
States even without asking them? 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I think the queBtion is very 
laarcastic, but it has no sense. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: What is the purpose for which this draft has been 
eirculated among the princes? That question has lut been answered. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I liavo answered that; I will 
answer again. Wlicn they get this Instrument of Accession, they will 
jread and see what it is like. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Ta it for tlie purpose of enabling them to decide 
whether they will join the Federation or not, or merely to add to their 
sum of knowledge ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: It is for giving them informa¬ 
tion. They need not read it if they do not want to. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty: Is there any sense in the Govern¬ 
ment sending this Instrument of Accession? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That is not a 
proper question. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty: That is the suggestion made by the 
Government themselves. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That question has 
been answered. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have Government heard in reply from any of the 
Princes, to whom they sent this Instrument of Accession ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: If my friend will put a question 
on that, I will consider it. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know whether they were asked to reply to 
it, or was it merely a unilateral transaction? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: If my Honourable friend is 
trying to get at the contents of this document which is confidential, I am 
■not prepared to disclose it. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I know that perfectly well. I am simply asking 
whether these princes were expected to reply to it, or whether it was 
merely a unilateral transaction'. ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I am afraid the question as put 
would involve my disclosing a part of the contents of that document, and 
I am not prepared to do that. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: In view of the fact that the success- 
lul passage of the Government of India Bill is dependent on whether 
Federation is established or not, will the Honourable Member inform this 
House the copsejat of the princes to Federation is pre-requisite 

jto the of the Bill ? 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: My Honourable friend assumes. 

that the Bill is dependent on certain matters. That is a matter for 
Parliament. T cannot express any opinion on that. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Did the Government of India send any recom¬ 
mendation to the Secretary of State to proceed with the Bill, whether the 
Jnnces join the Federation or not? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I am not aware of it, but even 

if I were T would not disclose it. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Did Government send any coinnuinication at all? 

(No reply.) 

Reforms Office of the Government of India. 

910. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

fa) liow long the Reforms Department has been working with the 
Government of India; 

(b) the cost of the establishment and the staff per year; 

^c) how much longer the Reforms Department is I'xpiaded io work; 

(d) the particulars, kind and class of work on winch thc\ aia* now 

engaged; and 

(e) wlictficr the} arc arranging for elections to th(‘ Provincial Legis¬ 

latures early next year? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a) The Reforms Office has been 

in existence, as a separate Department of the Government of India, since 
May 15th, 1930. 

(b) I lay a statement on the table. 

(c) It is impossible to say at present for how long a separate Reforms 
Office will be necessary. The whole office is on a temporary basis and w^l 
not be con tinned longer than is necessary. 

(d) and (e). The office deals with all questions relating to Constitu¬ 
tional reform. It is at present particularly engaged in dealing with matters- 
relating to the Government of India Bill and in considering the arrange¬ 
ments, incduding electoral arrangements, which will become necessary 
soon after the Bill is passed if it is passed. 

Statement, 

Rs. 

1930- 31 . 1,60,253 Actual#. 

1931- 32 . 1,S8,248 

1932- 33 .J.48,Ui 

1983-34 . IMMl 

1934-35 ...... {,00»jt,0Q 
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Jft. 8. SAtyvaurti: What are the mAin items of work on, which they 
aee juat now engaged, Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Sir, T have answered that point 

that: 


“It, 18 at prqspnt particularly encaged in dealing with matters relating to tha Gov¬ 
ernment of India BiU nnd in coiisiciering the arrangements, including electoral arrange¬ 
ments, which will become necessary soon after the Bill is passed if it is passed 

In answer to my Honourable friend’s supplementary question, 1 should 
gay that is the main item which I have disclosed in ray answer. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Now that the (rovernment of India Bill is before 
the Houses of Parliament, what are the Government of India doing, Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Among other things, they are 
answering questions put here. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: That is, if I may say so, a cheap sneer. I am 
asking this: now' that the Government of India Bill is before the Houses 
of Parliament—and we are told heaps of times that they cannot answer 
any question on that Bill—I am asking speeihealh. what this costly 
Reforms Ofhee is doing to justify its existence. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: That is exactly what I have 
answered- That is what the Department ia doing. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: That is no answer. I am asking—what are the 
main items in connection with this Government of India Bill on which 
th.ey are engaged today? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I think, Sir, as my Honourable 

friend did not listen to my answ^er, I will read it out again: 

“Tlie ofTice deals with all que.stions relating to ronatitutioiial retoriii It i.s at 
present paitnulaiiv criga^;ed m dealing with matters relating to the Government of 
India Bill arivi in considering the arrangement.^, including electoral arrangements, which 
will bocoiiie necessary soon after the Bill is passed if it is passed/’ 

In answer to my Honourable friend’s supplementary question, I said: 

“The main item was electoral arrangements.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: So, Sir, may I take it that, excepting electoral 
arrangements, there are no other items in connection with the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill, on which this Department is now engaged? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I think, Sir, “main item“ 
means that there may be some subsidiary items also. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What are those subsidiary items, Sir? 

The Eouourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I have not got a complete Ikuk; 
I shall be able to supply them at fairly ehor^ aotke. 
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Mr, S. Satyamurti: What are the electoral arrangements with which 
they are now concerned? Are they in connection with the Provincial 
Councils or the Federal Legislature? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Both. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Next question. 

Cost of Building thr Capital at New Delhi. 

911. ♦Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Cov(^rnment be pleased to state: 

(aj the reasons why the estnnaie of six tTores of rupees for the cost 
of building tlie capital at Delhi has been exceeded by 7*34, 
cixires; 

(b) tlie main details of this extra expenditure; 

(c) whetlier there are an} proposals or schenics for increased 

expenditure on New Delhi, and if so, their cost; and 

(d) whether there is any proposal to make New Delhi the capital 

throughout the year, and if nob, why not; 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyco: (a) The estimate of £4 millions 
sterling, or roughly Bs. 6 crores, to which the Honourable Member refers, 
was nob based on detailed calculations. It was not, and was not intended 
to be, an “estimate’* in the departmental sense. That the figure has 
been exceeded is due partly to the fact that it was an under-estimate, 
partly to the rise in rates and wages caused by the war, partly to tho 
Constitutional i^elorms, and p<irtly to increases in the personnel of the 
X3overnment of India. 

(b) As the original estimate of Bs. 6 crores was not based on detailed 
calculations I am unable to give details of the extra expenditures. 

(c) The Budget Kstimate for 1935-30 includes a sum of Bs. 52'45 
lakhs for Delhi Capital ouilav. Tlie sum is mainly tor: 

(i) the completion of the Irwin Hospital, 

(ii) the extension of residential accommodation; and 

(lii) services, such as roads, sanitation, and electric light and power, 
connected with old and new residential accommodation. 

(d) The matter was last considered in 1933 when Government dee ded 
to take no action until constitutional changes require it. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, in view of the fact that so much money hafl 
been spent, will the Government of India reconsider, instead of waiting 
for the reforms, the question of making New Delhi the permanent capital 
of India ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 liave nothing, Sir, to add on that 
point to the re]dy gi\en by my Honourable collnavgue, the Home Member, 
recently. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Mav 1 know how the constiiutional re(]irremcnt8 
and the increase in Abe ,Government’s, personnel-have^ added-to'this large 
expenditure provided .for jdirewidy? yyLa ... ’'>■4 p ’ ' ^ ud III 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, Sir, I can give my Honourable 
friend some information on that point. The New Capital Enquiry 
Committee of 1922 went into the question. They found that the original 
detailed estimates of l^s. 9 crores had been increased to Es. 12*92 crores; 
and that this increase of Es. 8*9 crores over the first estimate of 191*3-14 
was due to three main causes. The rise in rates and wages owing to the 
war accounted for Es, 2*23 (*rOi‘('S, the reforms accounted for Es. 1*41 
crorep, and the balance of Es. 20 lakhs was due to the inclusion of un¬ 
foreseen items. I may mention also, for the information of my Honour¬ 
able friend, as a measure of the gradual expansion of the project, that 
in 1922 it was intended to house, 160 gazetted officers and 1,127 clerks. 
If our programme for 1985-36 is concluded, we shall, apart from the 
accommodation available in hospitals and chummeries, have house accom¬ 
modation available for 287 officers and 2,356 clerks. 

Mr S. Satyamurtl: Has any of the expenditure been incurred with 
reference to the possibility being kept in view of New Delhi being the 
Capital of India? Has any of the expenditure on building houses, for 
example, been incurred with reference to the possibility of making this the 
permanent Capital of India ^ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That question has already been dis- 
eussed at considerable'^ length on the floor of the House in reply to supple- 
menatry questions, and, as T have already said, I have nothing to add 
to what my Honourable colleague, the Home Member, said recently. 

Seth Govind Das: Is it not a fact that vhen it was decided to remove 
the capital from Calcutta to Delhi, it was thought that the Capital would 
remain in Delhi permanently? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I think my Honourable friend had 
better put down a question on the notice paper on that subject 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question. 


Power of the Secretary of State to select Candidates irrespectivb 
OF THE Number of Marks obtained in their Examination. 

dl2. *Mr. S. Satyamurtl: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to an answer of the 

Secretary of State in the House of Commons recently to a 
question that the system by which under clause 97-4 of the 
Government of India Act “The candidates roriified to be 
entitled under the rules shall be recommended for appoint¬ 
ments according to their order of efficiency as showm by 
their examination“ is to be abandoned or modified; 

(b) whether Government are aware that this clause does not appear 

in the Government of India Bill. 

(c) whether the Governinent of India were cpnsultedi 'Qn the omis- 
^ e* 8ioh *61 this iclati’sa^ the Bill; if So, what their recom*^ 

mendation was; and - 
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(d) whether it is pro[)Osecl to give powxr to the Secrctury of State 
to select candidates, irrespective of the number jf marJg^ 
obtained in their e,\anunation? 

Tfce HonQurable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) The question was generally discussed witli the (lovernmont of 
India. 

(d) The intention of clause 233 of the Government of India Bill is to 
leave the Secretary of State free to recruit for the Indian C’ivil Service 
by any method he may consider suitable. 

Mr* S* S^tyamurti: Did the Govi.rnment of India, in that informal 
consultation, make any rec'ommeridation to the Secretary of State about 
the non-introducrion of this clause 97 (a) in the (lovernmont of India Bill? 

Tlw Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: My Honourable friend is aware that 
it is not the custom to disclose, in the public interest, any recommenda¬ 
tions made to tlie Secretary of State by the Government of India. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, 1 cannot aciaqd tli<it answer I must ask for 
your ruling .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kabim) The Ghair haa 
given its ruling already. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, my Ho lourable fricind says--“it is nob the 
custom", etc. It is not right, Sir, to relv )n “custom". He must aver 
every time that, in his opinion, the public interest would be adversely 
affected, by giving tbs answ'er. If my friqnd means to say ^bat, for all 
time, tlie\ will never answer any questions on this matter, then tlmt is 
ag<iinst the Rules and Standing Orders. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim); The (diair does not 
think tlia't was intended. 

The Honoural^e Sir Henry Oraik: I say—"in the public interest". 

Mr. S Satyamurti: If the Honourable the Home Member says that 
ho does not want to rely on the custom, and if he says that in this parti¬ 
cular case ho considers that the public interest may be affected adversely 
by giving the answer, that is different. 

The HpUPurable Six Henry Craik : That is what I intended to convey. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Thank you very much. May I know whether 
Government have any knowledge of any reasons why this clause has not 
inserted iu the ncvw Government of India Hill ? 

Sir H^my Qraikt I do not think it la ipr me to inter- 
nrpt the reasons that led to the induaion ot particular cUuise in the 
present Aci 
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Mf. 8. Satyamurti : Are the Oovernment aware that the reason is that 
too many Indians are getting into the Indian Civil Service in London, 
and the Secretary of State wants the number of Europeans to be increased, 
whether they get higher marks or not? 


The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I do not tlrink that is the reason. 

Mr. S« Satyamurti: Tlum, what is tlie reason? How do you sa\ that 
that is not the reason ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: As far as I am aware, that is not 
the reason. 


“Ways and Means ” Advances extended to the Treasury by thu 

Imperial Bank. 

913. '^Mr. S Satyamurti: Will the Honourable the Finance Member 
be pleased to state; 

(aj \N hetlier his atbmlion has been drawn to the article entitled, 
“World of Jndian Finance^, in the issue of Indian 

Financef dated the 15th February, 1935; 

(b) whether the “wa\s and means" advances extended to the 
Treasury by the Imperial Bank now amount, or recently 
amounted, to six crores; 

(e) whether Government have considered the alternative of adding 
to the currency; 

(d) the basis of the interest that is chargi'd by the Bank for these 

advances; 

(e) the reasons \^’hy Government let the Imperial Bank have their 

balaiiees free of interest, and pay iiiteiest to the Bank for 
Fair adyuiu'os; 

ff) whether Goveriiiiieiit are aware that this frequent and frantic 
rec' urse tf ways and incans loans is in total d^mauce of 
their piiiia.se; and 

(g) whether Government propose to take any steps to protect the 
interest of the tax-payers and if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a) I always react the Indian Finance 
though I do not invariably agree with it. 

(b) Ways and means advances reached a total of six crores on the 7th 
of February, 1935, but have since been completely repaid. 

(d) I would invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the 
reply giv^, cm the 13th August, 1934, to question No. 47 asked in thn 
Council of State by the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam. 

(e) Under the terms of its agreement the Imperial Bank ot India 
receives no remuneration for the conduct of the ordinary banking businesi 

Governrnent other than such advantage as may accrue to xk from the 
holding of Government balances free of interest. 
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(c) (f) and (g). This is one of occasions on which I am not in 
agreement with the Indian Finance though 1 am afraid it would not be 
possible to give detailed reasons within the limits of a Parliamentary 
answer. I might perhaps say, however, that there seems to be a certain 
confusion between the two responsibilities of the Government, viz.^ that 
for regulating their temporary borrowing operations and that for control¬ 
ling tlie currency. As regards the former it is a question of judgment on 
each occasion whether it is more suitable to increase the takings of 
three months Treasury Bills or to take a day to day Ways and Means 
Advance, but it i^, in my view, in no circumstances suitable to provide 
for the temporary exigencies of Government finance by resort to an ex¬ 
pansion of currency. This is nothing more than pure inflation and what 
is more inflation to meet a purely temporary need. 

As regards the latter it is the duty of a currency authority to m^t 
fully the legitimate demands (i trade and indusirv subject to there 
being no doubt about its ability to maintain adequate reserves and Govern, 
merit have consistently aimed at carrying out this duty l^ut here again 
expansion in advance of the needs of tho market is nothing more than 
‘trying to make yourself f.at by buying a bigger belt’ as Mr. Keynes 
describes it. 

Finall\, I niiglit remind the House that the second function will become 
the respons'hility of the lleserve Bank as from the 1st April, next. The 
first will remain a responsibility of the Government but it will be of 
course exercised in the fullest co-operation with the Reserve Bank. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I ask for the answer given in the other 
place? T assume that it is not the practice here^ to refer to the answers 
given in the other place. Tn fact, there is a ruling to that effect. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)- The proceedings of 
“the Council of State are circulated to Honourable Members. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: 1 will read the relevant part of the 

answer: 

‘T regret that I am unable to disclose the rates of interest paid on these advancei. 
They are settled by confidential agreement with the Imperial Bank and vary from 
time to time in accordance with market conditions.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: oes the Honourable Member think that it will 
affect the public interest adversely, if he tells us the rates of interest? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: In coming to the decision as to wliat is best in 
the interests of the Government, did the Honourable the Finance Member 
consider \vh‘ch rates are more advantageous and more profitable to the 
‘Government, and to the tax-payors, the one or the other method? 

The'Honourable Sir James Grigg: Of course. 

^ i ^ , ‘ - ' , '' ' ,d . 

Prof, K, G. Bangs f T>o Government propose to extend (he eurr^hay 

•Meirculation ? '■'* ‘ '' - ' ‘ ...l/u lu MU/n r/oO 1 
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The Honourable Sir James Qrigg: I certainly should not give a notice 
in advance if I was going to do that. 

Prof. N. O. Range: Is it not a fact that, in view of the economic condi¬ 
tions during the last year, there is a growing need for extended currency 
supply in this country? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: t ha\e answered that question. I 
said that Government have consistently tried to carry out their duty of 
keeping the market fully supplied with currency in accordance with it-s 
needs. I believe that that object is being pro})erly carried out, and I think 
it will continue to be carried out. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: What is the amount of increase efTected in the 
currency supply during the last year? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Six crores. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Are Government aware that they 
are unnecessarily favouring the Imperial Bank by this contract ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: [ think that is an outrageous sug¬ 
gestion. 

Mr, T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: What is the confidential document? 
Why cannot it be disclosed on tin* floor of this House 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: You cannot I’arrv on your biisiniiss. 
in the light of every day publicity in this Assembly. It will make things 
quite impossible. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Have Ihq exports of gold resulted in any extension 
of currency in this country ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The exports of gold seem to me to 
be irrelevant to the question of currency. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Have they had any effect at all upon the total 
supply of currency in this country ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I think it is quite possildo. that, 
because of the receipt of gold from people who liave not liitherto been 
using it, it may have brought more money into active circulation. 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: it not a fact that in the last four years there has 

been, on the whole, a diminution in the total siqiply of currency in this 
country ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is not true. 

Opening of a Federation Branch in the Foreign and PotiTioAii 

Department. 

914. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state? 

(a) whether it is a fact that from the Ist of April next, a new 
branch will be opened in the Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India Secretariat which will 
deal exclusively with the formation of the Federation; 
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(b) if so, what will be the nature and extent of the work of this 

branch, 

(c) what is the pt'riod for nhieh thi^ branch is being created, and 

the cost thereof*^ 

Mr, H. A. P, Metcalfe : (a) and (b). A separate l^raneli of the Foreign 
and Political Departn»ent lias been created from the 1st March, 1935, to 
work out the application to each State of tlie new Constitution Bill and 
to deal with the work that will arise in connection with the accession of 
the Indian States to the Federation. 

(c) Two years in the tirst instance; about 11s. 09,000 a year (including 
the pay of the officer in charge of the Branch). 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the main nature of the work which tliis 
separate Branch has been doing, since the 1st March. 1935"^ 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : I have already explained tliat what it is there 
for is to work out the ap[)lication to each State of the new Constitution 
Bill. It is quite obvious that if the States do accede to the Federation, 
the drafting and so forth (.f the accession agreements will entail a consider¬ 
able amount of work 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: in view of the fact that the question of accession 
of any State to the Federation has not yet arisen and will uoo arise for 
some time, may I know the reason for the creation of this Branch so 
soon ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: In ordqr that they may be prepared for the 
possibility of accession. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: May T ask, Sir, from what source is 
this separate Branch being recruited ^ 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: From the ordinary source* presumably from 
which other branches arc recruited, that is, through the Public Service 
Commission. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti : Is this Branch in communication with individual 
States, witl'i regard to their proposed accession to the P'ederation ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: That Sir, I am not in a position to say at 
present. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is it because the Honourable Member is unaware 
or is unwilling to say that? 

Mr, H. A. P. Metcalfe: It is mainly because he is unwilling to say. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May T know the reason for this unwillingness? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: No, Sir. 

Seth Govind Das: Do (lovemmont not.think that on the mere assump¬ 
tion that the Slates will join the Federation, the. speruling of this money 
is a waste ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: Was that a (juesiion or an argument? I did 
not catch it. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: I must ask your ruling agnin, Sir. It eonios to 
this, that Ihe Honourable Moiriher gets up and s?ivs- “T am unwilling 
to answer your question, and T am not, prepared to say the reason why^b 
This altitude r<Hlue('s Ihe ])rivilege of asking the questions to a farce. 
They must at least give us the reason, as to why they will not answer 
the^ question. 

Mr. President (Tie- llonourahle Sir Alidur Rahim)* Perhaps the Honour¬ 
able Member will give* the reason. 

; Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (hie (d the main reasons is that if the Honour¬ 
able Member is going to raise a point of order, I can do the same. As 
he knows, questions whicli concern the relations between the Governor 
General in Council and tlie Indian States cannot be put on the floor of 
the House and cannolj be answered. Que/^tions of this kind, as to whether 
.we ar(‘ in communication with the Indian States and what is the nature 
of that coinmunicatiou, are, obviously, to my mind, out of order. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: A point of order should not be countered by 
another point of order. I submit that this does not raise any question 
affecting the relations of the present Government of India with any indi¬ 
vidual State or States We are dealing with the proposed Federat'on, and 
I am asking what this Branch is doing, with regard to the future accession 
of States to the Ffaleraliou, and I am perfectly entitled to an answer. 

Mr. President (Tle^ Honourablr Sir Abdur Bahim): As regards any 
particular comrmur'cation between the Government of India or the Political 
Department and the States, if the Departmqnt says that the communica¬ 
tion is of such a nature that they cannot, in public interest, disclose it, 
the Chair must accept that position. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Then, lot him say sol 

Mr> President (The Honourable Sir Midur Rahim)* He has said so. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Ho has not, I submit. 

Mr. President fTlie Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Oh! Yes, he has. 

Public Service Commission. 

915. *Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Will Government be 
pleased to state: 

(a) the present personnel of the Public Services Commission and 

the monthly salaries of each; 

(b) what examinations, written or oral, were conducted by the 

Commission in 1982, 1933 and 1934; and 

(c) the amount realised during each of the above years from the 

candidates in each examination as registration fees, exami¬ 
nation fees and any other fees? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: 1 lay two statements on the table 
containing the information asked for. 

(a) and personnel of the Commissio7i. 

1. Sir David Potrie, Kt., C.F E., V O , Chairman, Pay Ps 4,(X)0 a month. 

2. Mr H. S. Crosth'Wiuto, C.l.E , I.C.S., Member. Pay 3,500 a month. 

3. Rai Bahadur B. P. Varma, I.S.E., Member. Pay 3.5(X) a month. 

A. Dr. h, K. Hyder, Ph.D., C.I.E., Member. Pay Rs. 3,500 a month. 
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9. Indian Railway Service of 
Engineers and Superior 
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etc. .. .. .. .. 1,312 S 0 9,375 
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Recommendations of the General Purposes Retrenchment Committee 

IN REGARD TO THE PUBMO SERVICE COMMISSION OfFTCB. 

916. ^Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Will Government be 
pleased to state whether they have carried out fully the recommendations 
of the General Purposes Retrenchment Committee of 1931 in regard to 
Public Services Commission oflSce? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: 1 lay on the table a statement con¬ 
taining the information asked for. 


State/nentfthoiving details ofretre'tichment in Demand No, 33 — P. S. ( 7 , 


Reductions recommended by 
the Retrenchment 
Committee. 


Reductions accepted 

by Remarks. 

Government. 


). Reduction of the number of 
members from five to 
three, 

2. Reduction of the status of 
the post of Secretary to 
that of Assistant Secretary 
or reduction of the special 
pay to Rs. 200 for an in¬ 
cumbent recruited from an 
All-India Service. 


3. Reduction of at least two 
posts of stenographer. 


Reduction in the cost 
other ministerial staff. 


The number of members has been 
reduced from five to four. 


In view of the technical and res¬ 
ponsible nature ef the work it 
is not possible to employ a Sec¬ 
retary of the status of an Assis¬ 
tant Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The special pay 
of Secretary, P. S, C., was fixed 
on the analogy of the special 
pay attached to the posts of 
D. S. in the Government of 
India. It has therefore been 
decided that the special pay 
of persons now in service who 
may be appointed to the post 
should not be altered so long 
as the special pay attached to 
posts of D. S. is not altered. 
So far as now entrants are con¬ 
cerned, the decision that may 
be arrived at in the case of 
D. Ss. in the Government of 
India will also apply to this 
post. 


One post of stenographer has been 
abolished. The abolition of 
another post was dependent on 
the reduction of the number of 
members from 5 to 3, As the 
number of members has been 
reduced only to 4, it was not 
possible to abolish another post 
of stenographer. 


of Not accepted, as it was not possi¬ 
ble to reduce the strength. 
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Reductions recommended by 
the Retrenchment 
Oommittee. 


Reductions accepted 
l>y 

('Jovcrnment. 


Remarks. 


5. Reduction in the strenp;t}i 
of inferior servants. 


Reduction from Ks. 500 to 
Rs. 200 of the provision 
for medical treatment. 


7. (’urtailxnent of touring and 
reduction of tlie scale of 
Members* reserved railway 
accommodation to a coupe 
compartment of two 
berths or when a coupe i^ 
not available two first 
class bertha. Chairman 
to continue to get a reserv¬ 
ed four.berth compart- 
ment. 


The number of inferior servants 
is fixed in accordance with the 
general scale applicable to other 
offices. (Consequent on the re¬ 
duction of one post of Member, 
one post of 2nd class Jemadar 
and two posts of peon were abo¬ 
lished. 

Accepted. 


Accepted with tlie modification 
that if no coupe is available 
Members should get n full four- 
beith compartment. The pro¬ 
vision for travelling allowance 
has also been refluced. 


Permanent location of the 
office in Delhi, all but 
one of the Members being 
allowed to recess in the 
hills. 


The question is a general one. As 
the Government of India have 
decided not to locate any por- 
tion of staff in Delhi, it is not 
possible to locate the office of 
the P, S. C. there. 


Reduction of the provision The provision for contingencies has 
for contingencies from Rs, been reduced to Rs. 14,000. 

lft,500 to Rs. 13,000. 


It has been iiecee- 
sary to raise 
the provision on 
this account since 
1934-35 on ac¬ 
count of—• 

(?*) increase in 
postal rates; 
and 

(it) increase in 
general expen¬ 
diture conse¬ 
quent on the 
holding of 

examinations 
for recruit¬ 
ment to ser¬ 
vices, which 
was not done 
previously by 
the P. S. C. 


10. Dnhanoement of fees char- Accepted, 

f ed to candidates from 
ts, 5 to Bs. 7-8-0 
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Formation of a Nfav Section in the Home Department to deai* with 
THE Question of Coivtmttnal Recruitment. 

917. *Mr. M. AnanthRsayanam Airyangar: (a) Is it a fact that Gov¬ 
ernment have decided or have under contemplation the formation of a 
new section in the Home Department to deal with the question of com¬ 
munal recruitnu'nt in offices of the Government 3l‘ India and to keep 
the Public Services Commission as merely an examining body? 

(b) If so, what was tlie necessity of attaching this section to the 
Home Department and not allowing the Public Services Commission to 
p erform the above functions ? ^ 

(c) If the Public Services (/ominissioji is merely going to be an exam¬ 
ining body in future, are Gk)vernment prepared to consider the advisability 
of reducing the personnel (both the members and the subordinate staff) to its 
proper proportions consistent with the reduction in their duty now pro¬ 
posed by the creation of a separate branch in the Home Department? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) A temporurv section has been 
created in the Home Department to deal inter alia with the work arising 
out of (i) tlui Home Department Resolution of the 4th July, 1934, on 
communal representation in the services and (ii) the assignment of candi¬ 
dates recruited by the Public Service Commission for ministerial service 
in the Government of India Secretariat and Attached Offices and ques¬ 
tions connected therewith. 

(bj and (c). Questions connected with communal representation in the 
services arc not part of the functions of tlie Public Service Commission, 
a point which has been recognised in the new Constitution Bill, clause 
255 (3) of which is to the following effect: 

“Nothing in this .section shall require a Public Service Commission to be consulted 
as respects the manner in which appointments and posts are to be allocated as between 
the various communities in the Federation or a Province.” 

Work arising out of (ii) above, vie,, that of assignment of candidates 
recruited by the Public Service (/ommission was previously undertaken 
by the Public Service Commission, but it v/as found that this arrange- 
ment was not satisfactory and interfered wdth the ordinary work of the 
Commission as an examining and advisory body. Its removal has caused 
only a slight reduction in their work and one post of clerk in that Office 
has been left unfilled. I may further point out that the strength of the 
Commission was reduced by one Member as a measure of retrenchment 
a short time ago and that since then its w’ork has increased largely in a’" 
respects. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: If the Public Service Commission has nothing to 
do with the choice of the candidates for the different jobs, then, Sir, whaS 
is the object in having a Public Service Commission at all and holding 
examinations under its aegis? Is it merely to hold examinations and 
for nothing else? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik; The Public Service Commission holds 
examinations, but it does not assign the successful candidates to parti¬ 
cular offices. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May 1 know it there is any intention to 
increase the number of Members of the Public Service Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: There is no present intention. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Does the Tloiannuble Member fnul tliat the exami¬ 
nations held by the Public Service (‘ommission are more reliable than 
the results of the examinations held by the Universities? 

i 

I 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik* That is a skin me to express an 
opinion. 

Unorthodox Quarters and Bungalows on certain Roads in 

New Delhi. 

<)18 *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: (a) Will Crovernment be 
pleased to state whether the unorthodox type quarters and bungalows 
on Mahadco b'oad, Allenbv Jhiad and Talkatora Road N\ere built for 
oeciipalion all the u'ar round or mer(‘!\ for the winter season? 

(b) Are (Joveniment aware tluil* in m.tny of these types of houses, the 
doors open directly on to the lawn with the result that on days when 
lb rams, water gets into the rooms to the annoyance and inconvenience 
of the tenants? 

(c) Art 5 (i(.)\ernment also aware that m these houses the front or back 
rooms, as the case may be, are practically uninhabitable during the 
summer as the sun beats directly into the rooms? 

(d) If ihe answer to parts (b) and (c) be in the ahinnative, arc (Gov¬ 
ernment prepared to take the necessary steps by providing protecting 
shades or awnings over the doors opening directly on the lawns in order 
to minimisQ the inconvenience to tenants? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The (piarters referred to are 
intended for occupation durniL; the whole year. 

(b) Tlie d<xus of some r(K>ms <)]>eii direetly on lo the lawn, but uo 
definite complaints either ot annoyance or inconvenience have been 
received. It is understood, however, that, during wet weather rain does 
drive into some of the rooms and steps will he taken to remedy this 
defect when funds are available 

(c) No. 

(d) I have already said in dealing with part (b) that certain improve¬ 
ments will be carried out when funds arc available. 

Clerks’ Quarters in Timarpur, Delhi. 

910. *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state for how long the clerks* quarters in Timarpur were built 
to last? Is it not a fact that they were built to last for a maximum 
period of ten years and that rents were recovered accordingly from the 
year 1912? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the cost of those quarters has been recovered 
in full long ago? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to consider the desirability of re¬ 
ducing the rents of such quarters? 
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T1i 6 Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (j) No specific poi’iod r)f \(jr8 wm.*. 
prescribed, but the intention was that the quarters should last uotit 
replaced b\’ perrnaiient quarters in Now Delhi. 

(b) No.' 

(c) Does not anse. 

Removal of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research from 

PusA TO Delhi. 

920. ’^Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) what s(3ction of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research 

will be retained at Pusa and with what staff, after the main 
institute is removed to the suburbs of Delhi; 

(b) what bliey propose l-o do with the vast area (^f Imid at Pusa; 

(c) what they propose to do with the High English Sciiool and 

hospital there; and 

(dj hy wdiat time th(‘ main institute at Pusa is Jikel\ to he re¬ 
moved ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) No secuion of the institute will be retained at 
Pusa but a Botanical sub-station will be maintained tliere. 

(b) All the land other than that recpiired for the sub-statiou will be 
disposed of in aeeordaiice with the rules regulating the transfer of State 
lands set out in the Finance Department Resolution No. D./3428-A., 
dated the 10th December, 1925, and letter No. D./B009-A., dated the 
28th October, 1929, a c(>py of which is available in the Library of the 
House. 

(c) The Government of India will discontimic their annual contribu¬ 
tion towards {he maintenaneci of the High School. The hospital will be 
closed. 

(d) By 1937 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know how^ far the construction ot this 
new' Imperial Agricultural Institute has progressed in Delhi and bow' long 
will it take to set it in working order? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I liave already informed the House that it will be 
ready by 1937, and as regards the first part of my Honourable friend’s 
question, the position is that the ground is being cleared, the foundation 
stone has been laid and the*, building operations will start shortly. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Do the Government of India propose to have also 
ail opeiimental farm attached to the Institute when it is transferred 
to Delhi? 

Mr, 0. S. Bajpai: As a matter of fact, the agricultural work of the 
Institute will be done partly here and partly at the sub-station which is 
already in existence at Karnal. 

Prof. N. G. Banga: Do Government realise that the experiments o£ 
all the cix)ps that are now being made at Pusa cannot be made here in. 
Delhi? 
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Mr, Q. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend evidently did not listen to 
what 1 said in answer to part (a) of the question, namely, that a Botanical 
sub-station will be maintained at Push in order to carry on the experi¬ 
mental Work on those crops which are peculiar to the soil and climatic 
conditions of the region. 

Prol. N. G. Eanga: Do Government propose to take up experiments 
on any new crops when the Institute is transferred to Delhi? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I think the number of all staple crops in this 
country is pretty well known and has been the subject of experiments 
for a long time. The Government cannot, thertjtore. invent any new 
crops for such experiments. 

Prol. N. G. Ranga: Are tlieic un\ additional cro))s on which experi¬ 
ments will be carried on here? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai! 1 do not know whether there are any additional 
crops. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: \\ hat are the reasons why the Institute 
was transferred to Delhi? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend was not in the House last 
August when I explained that matter in my speech lasting thirty-five 
minutes. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Will the Government ot India accept the 
suggestion that the Institute should be allowed to exist and flourish as a 
provincial concern? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: If the Government of Bihar and Orissa is prepared 
to maintain the Institute as a provincial concern, nobody will be happier 
tlian the Government of India. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Was the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa consulted? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: It is not for l)io Government of India to accept 
the suggestion; it is for the Government of Bihar and Orissa to decide 
whether they will accept the financial responsibility. 

Prol. N. G. Ranga: If that Institute is transferred to Delhi and the 
experimental work is to bo carried on here in Delhi, and, at the same 
time, another part of the experimental work is carried on in the sub¬ 
station, will it nob involve additional expenditure to the Government of 
India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend does not appreciate the fact 
that crop experiments cannot be centralised in any one place. They have 
to be carried on in different centres. 

Mr, Bam Narayan Singh: If the Government of Bihar and Orissa likes 
to maintain the Institute, will the Government of India allow any subsidy? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The Government of India cannot allow any subsidy 
in regard to a matter of provincial administration. 
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Inquiry into the Case of Mr. Bharthi, f'a;-GuARD, East Indian 

Kailway. 

921. *Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha: (a) With reference to the starred 
i|Ucstion No. 795 of Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, dated the 12th September, 
1933 relating to the case of Mr. Bharthi, cic-Ouard, East Inmin Ihxilway, 
will Government please state if they have completed their inquiry into 
the case? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Railway Board gave advice to the Agent, East 
Indian Railway, that the sending of advance copies of appeals does not 
call for disciplinary action ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Plie answer to both parts of the question is in the 
affirmative 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it a fact that every railway 
employd is entitled to address, by lueau'^ of an advance copy, any appeal 
to the Railway Board? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: 1 arn not aware of any oiders preventing it. 

Lient.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: But is it or is it not a fact that 
this is accepted by the Railway Board as a legitimate channel of repre¬ 
senting a grievance? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The legitimate channel of representation is through 
the railway administration. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: That is beside the point. I want 
to know: Is it or is it nob a fact that every railway servant is entitled 
to send an advance copy of an appeal to the Railway Board without court¬ 
ing the displeasure of the Agent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I liavc already replied to that-. There is nothing to 
prevent a railway servant from sending an advance copy of any memorial 
To wliomsoever he likes. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Therefore, it is a fact that any 
Railway Agent who shows his displeasure towards any employd who does 
that is acting contrary to the policy and orders of the Railway Board. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 have already replied, in answer to part (b) of the 
question, that the Railway Board have advised the Agent that the sending 
of advance copies of appeals does not call for any disciplinary action. 


Scales of Bay of Postal Clerks and Signallers and of Telegraphists* 

922. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (u) Are Government aware that in 
Great Britain the Postal Clerks and Signallers are given a higher scale 
of pay than Telegraphists, on the ground that the duties of Ilo former 
invoJve more complexities and heavier responsibility than those ol the 
J alter? 
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tb) It 80, Will Government please state the reasons why the Postal 
Clei-kp aud Signallers in India have been given a lower scale of nav than 
that sanctioned for Telegraphists? 

(c) Do Government propose to equalise the scales? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government Iiave no precise 

information. 

(b) and (c). Departmental telegraphists are given a better scale of 
pay in recognition of the fact that they are required to possess a higher 
degree of operative skill and technical attainment than postal clerks or 
sjgnallt'rs, and Govei’iiment do not, therefore, con.sidc'r that there is an;y 
case for equalizing the scales. 


TELEGKAril MasTEKS AND THEIR PERCENTAGE IN COMPARISION WITH 

Telegraphists. 

923. ♦Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Will Government jiloace state 
tiie total number of a})pointmonts of Telegraph Masters, and their per- 
(umtage m comparison with the total number of teiegrapba^^s. both 
general service and station service taken together? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Tlie cadre of Telegraph Masters has 
been fixed for tlie \ear 1034-35 at 255 which represents a ratio of 17 per 
<*(mt. as (‘ompared with tli(‘ total number of telegraphists 


Revised Scales of Pay for Puture Entrants in the Post Ofmck, 
Railway Mail Service and Telegraph Service. 

924. *Mr, D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Have Government arrived at 
any decision with regard to the revised scales of pay for fut.u#‘ entrants 
in the Posts Office, Railway Mail Service and Telegraph Seivice? If bo, 
will Government please lay on the table a statement showing the revised 
scales? If not, when is the decision likely to be arrived at? 

Mr. C. V. Bewoor: Government have sanctioned revised rates of pay 
for non-gazetted Government servants of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department who enter or have entered service on or after the 16th July, 
1931. A copy of the orders has been placed in the Tiibrary of the House. 


Percentage of Muslims in Bihar and Orissa and in the Purnba 

District. 

925. *Maulyi Badi-uz-Zaman: Will Government please state that 
percentage of the Muslims in Bihar and Orissa and in the District of 
Pumea, respectively? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I would refer the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to pages 132-183 of Part II of Volume VII, Census of India, 1931, a 
‘Copy of which will be found in the Library of the House. 
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Exemption from Cut in Salaries of Subordinates suffered from 
Earthquake in Bihar and Orissa. 

026. ^Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha: (a) Arc (jovernment aware that the 
Local Government have granted exemption from cut in salaries of their 
subordinates who have suffered from the last earthquake in the Bihar and 
Orissa Province? 

(b) Are Government aw.nro tliat grave discontent prevails among the 
staff under Central Government, serving in the said province, who have 
similarly suffered from the earthquake, on account of their non-exemption 
from the cut? 

(c) Am GoverniiK'iit aware that the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs made a definite promise to his staff serving in Bihar that they 
will get all reliefs that the TiOCJil Government would grant to their 
employees? 

(d) D(^ Government propose to grant the exemption to their t‘mployeeB 
in Bihar and remove their grievance ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) ^'es Grders will issue slu)rtl\. 


Memorial SUBMITTED BY anic Clerks of theOffic e of the Chief 
Accounts Officer, North Western Railway. 

027 *Mr. Fakir Chand: (a) Is it a fact that a memorial submitted in 
November, 1934, by the qualified clerks of the. Chief Accounts Officer's 
office, North Western Railway, Lahore, for a revision in seniority (fixed 
for the purpose of promotion to Accountant's grade) alleged to have been 
based on the mis-interpretation of rule, is still lying undisposed of with 
the Chief Accounts Officer, North Western Railway, Lahore, and has not 
so far been forwarded to the higher authorities with his remarks? If so, 
what period do Government consider as reasonable for the disposal of such 
papers ? 

(b) Do (ioveriimeiit piopose to have the matters expeditc^d ? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: Government are informed that certain memorials 
were received in December, 1934, and are under consideraiion. The 
Chief Accounts Officer has been asked to expedite disposal. 


Storage of Household Effects during Summer in ‘‘ D " Type Quarters 

IN New Delhi. 

928 *Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah; (a) Is it a fact that residential 
quarters in New Delhi were constructed primarily for the use and con¬ 
venience of the staff of the migratory offices of the Government of India? 

. (b) Is it also a fact that for some years past the practice has been 
not to allow the occupants of ‘D' class quarters to store their househol(h 
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effects in the godown of their quarters during the summer season when 
they move up to Simla? 

(c) Are Government aware that the tenants of these quarters, who are 
refused permission to store their surplus and heavy effects not required 
at Simla, in their godown, are put to great inconvenience, at the time of 
the move up of the offices? 

(d) Is it a fact that the reason why the permission referred to above 
is not granted is that the “D” class quarters arc usually allotted to the 
local people for some months in thci summer season? 

(e) Is it also a fact that the temporary tenants referred to in part (d) 
above usually pay much less rent for the quarters, because they are m 
receipt of less pay than the wdnter occupants? 

(f) if the repluis to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to issue instructions that in future the quarters should be 
allotted to temporary summer residents subject to the stipulation that the 
godowns of the quarters will, if required, be retained by the winter 
occupants ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. 

(b) Storage is permitted in tho.se quarters w hich are not likely to be 
allotted for the summer season. 

(c) I am prepared to take it from the Honourable Member that some 
inconvenience is caused to the tenants in such cases. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) They pay the rent due under the rules, while migratory tenants pay 
nothing during the summer. 

(f) No. It would b(‘ unfair to the summer tenants, and would involve 
loss of rent. 


Installation of Additional Points of Electricity and Provision of 
Flush Latrines in certain Quarters in New Delhi. 

1)20. *Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Is it a fact that for some years 
past the Government of India have had under consideration the question 
of installing additional points of electricity and providing flush latrines in 
‘O' and ‘D' class quarters in New Delhi? 

(b) Is it also a fact that these installations have been provided in the 
new quarters on Minto Eoad, rents for which are charged at the same rates 
as for the old quarters? 

(c) When do Government propose to provide these installations in the 
old quarters? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) It is hoped that the installation of additional electric points in the 
old quarters will be completed by the end of this mouth. Modern sani¬ 
tation will be provided in 1986-36 provided the necessary funds are voted, 
by this House. 
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PBSIRABriJTY UE BUILDING CoW-ByrES IN THE LaND BEHIND THE TrWIN 

Road and Baird Square Quarters in New Delhi. 

930. *Itao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Is it a fact that a large plot of 
land is lying vacant near the dhoh{ ghats behind the Irwin Road (Orthodox) 
quarters and Baird Square? 

(b) Do Governmeni, pi-oposo to luako a park there? If so, when? If 
not, do Government propose to consider the desirability of building cow- 
byres there for the use of the tenants of the quarters in that locality? 

Mr. Q*. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) Tt 11(^1 intended at present to turn the plot into a public park. 

1 lie provision of (‘o\\-byres is a matter for the Municipal Committee ot 
New Delhi 


Taking into account the Delhi Camp Allowance for Allotment of 

Quarters in New Delhi to the Staff of the Attached Offices. 

981 ■*'Rao Bahadur M, 0. Rajah: (a) Is it a fact that the Delhi Camp 
Allowance allowed to the staff of the Attached Ofhees of the Government 
of India is taken into account in calculating the rent chargeable for the 
GovernmeaU (pi.irler<; nllott< d t<- tliein bn1 not ha* flie piirjHKo nf jdlotrnent 
and classibealioa*’’ 

(}>) Is it a tact that the allow,mce is ol a inort^ or less permanent and 
regular iiatiuc and that its gi*ant in the wintca* season can he foreseen lust 
like that of pay? 

(c) J)o CoverniiKait pro}iose l-o ch.mge the ullotnient iiiles to remove 
the anomaly referred to in part (r/)^ either hv taking the allowance inV^ 
account for both purposes, or by leaving it out‘for both? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (e). T would invite the 
attention of the Honourable Member to my reply to question No. 666 
which was asked by Rao Bahadur B. L Patil on the 10th April, 1934. 

(h) In 80111(3 of tlie attached offices, the Delhi Camp Allowance is 
renewed from year lo veai-, while in some the .allowance is sanctioned 
as a permamail measure for so long as the offices continue to move 
hetwecai Simla and Delhi. 


Compensatory and Local Allowances to the Staff of the Attached 
Offices in New Delhi. 

932 ♦Rao Baiiadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Will Government please lav on 
the table a statement showing the following information regarding the 
- ornpensatory and local allowance® on salaries of Rs. 101, Rs. 201, and 
■Rs. 301, to the clerical staff of the Attached Offices in New Delhi: 

(0 lull rate, (pre-cut) nf Delhi Camp Allowance admissible to old 

entrants; 

(ii) present rate (after out) of Delhi Camp Allowance allowed to 

old entrants; and 

(iii) rate of consolidated allowance allowed to **new entrants"? 
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(b) Is it a fact that the “cut*' in the Delhi Camp AlJowance, was intro¬ 
duced on account of financial stringency? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the cut in pay also was introduced on account 
ot financial stringency, but it has. been decided to restore it with effect 
from the pay for April, 1935? 

(d) Do (joverninent propose to r(‘stoie the cut in the Delhi Camp Allow¬ 
ance also in the next tiiianciai year? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oralk: (a) (i). I lay on the table a copy of 
the reply given to part (a) of Pandit Nilukantha Das’ unstarred question 
No. 272 on the 21st March, 1980, which gives the information asked for. 

(a) (ii). The Delhi Camp Allowance is given at the same rates sub¬ 
ject to a ten per cent. cut. 

(a) (iii). The new rates of house-rent allowance arc Rs. lo, Rs. 20, 
and Rs. 25 per rnonseni on pays of Rs. 101, Rs. 201 and Rs. 801. It 
is an allowance admissible to those not provided with Government quar¬ 
ters. In addition, a cmiveynnce allowance of Rs. 25 a month is granted 
to those working in New Delhi but residing in Old Delhi Notified Area- 

(b) Not entirely. The main reason for the cut was the fall in the 
prices of staple commodities, which happened to coincide with the begin- 
ing of the financial stringency. 

(c) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(d) I am afraid I can give no undertaking in the mr Iter The ques¬ 
tion will be considered in due course. 


Renlff to Pandit Nila^antha Lias' 'iinatairecf question So, 272 on the 3Ii>t lU3tf, 


Secretariat Attached Offices. \riny lTead(|uarter (‘fificos. 


I’ay. 

Rate ot allowance. 

Salary. 

Rate of nl 

uu <knce. 

Rs. 5.) or less 

Rs. a. p. 

16-10-8 per menso'm 

Rs. 50 or less 

Rs. a. p. 

16-10-8 por inensenw 

Rs. 50 to 75 . 

29-0-0 

Do. 

Rs. 50 to 80 

20-0-0 

Uo. 

Rs. 75 to 100 

26-10-8 

do. 

E». 80 to 120 

33-5-4 

do. 

Rs. 100 to 150 

40-0-0 

do. 

Rs. 120 to 180 . 

10-0-0 

do. 

Rs. 150 to 200 

50-0-0 

do. 

Rs. 180 to 200 . 

50-0-0 

do. 

Rs. 200 to 250 

5.4-5.4 

do. 

Rs. 200 to 300 . 

60-0-0 

do. 

Above Rs. 250 . ] 

56-10-8 

do. 

Rs. 300 to 360 . 

66-10-8 

do. 




Us. 360 to 500 . 

83-5.4 

do. 




Al’ove Rs. 600 

lOO-O-O 

do. 
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Indians appointed as Home Members of the Government of India and 

Local Governments. 

# 

933. Bam Narayan Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 

\ hetiicr any Indian has hitherto been appointed to the Home Membership 
of the Government of India and several Local Governments in this country, 
and if so, how many and when? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: No Indian has so fai* been appoint¬ 
ed as Home Member of the Government of India but Indians have held 
this post in several Provinces and 1 lay a statement on the table con- 
tining the information desired by the Honourable Member. 


shoioi'i'] ft'*' ‘ 'i ho Uaoc bee^i appoinUd as Home Members in 

th^ Provinci al 'Jorernments since 1fi2U 


Province. 

No. of 
Indians .vho 
held the 
post. 

Year and date. 

-Madras . 

y 

30-3-25 to 16-5-34 and 16-8-34 to 
date. 

Jnited Provinces 

i 

3-1-21 to date with brief intervals 
on t occasions. 

Burma . . . . 

4 

(Bur mans). 

the iiitrodiioiion of reforms in 
in 1923. 

(Central Provinces 

3 

17-12-20 to 4-10-30 and 8-10-30 to 
date. 

Assam .... 

4 

3-1-21 

1-3-24 f 

1-4-29 i nf appointment. 

31-3-34 ) 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why has no Indian been appointed as Home 
Member in the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The appointment of Home Mem- 
berin the Government of India is not made by the Government of India. 


Martial Races. 

934. *Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: What is a martial race, as understood 
by the Government of India and which are the martial races of this country 
recognised as such by them? 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: Sir, I will repeat the answer that has been 
given in the past to similar questions in this House. 
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Govermneat do not recoguise any particular clasB, ca«te or com- 
jiiuiiity as martial or non-martial; but units of the Indian Army have 
4ilway8 been organised on a class basis; and as there are limits to the 
•size of that army, only a limited number of classes can ordinarily find 
a place in it. The classes enlisted at present are shown in the Indian 
Army List at the heading of each imit, and they are those which, in the 
opinion of the military authorities, produce the most eflQoient soldiers. 

Mr. T, S, Avinashilingam Chettiar: Are we to take it that Govern¬ 
ment do not think of some classes as martial and some classes as non- 
martial? 

Mr. O. R. F, Tottenham: T said that Government do not recognise 
any particular class, caste or communiiy as martial or non-martial. 

Btharts in the Indian Army. 

OBr). *Mr Ram Karayan Singh; (a) What is the number of Beharees in 
the Army of India? 

(h) Is the recruitment of soldiers still going on in Bihar, and if not, why 
not, and since when? 

Mr, G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) ISO. 

(b) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative; 
the other parts, therefore, do not arise. 

Construction of the New Howrah Bridge, 

I I 

9BG. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if they 
have given final approval to the project of the new Howrah Bridge at 
Calcutta, and if the estimates have received their sanction? 

(b) When is the construction of this new bridge likeh tu be taken u])? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The project does not require 
the approval of the Government of India, nor do the ('stimates need their 
sanction. 

(b) The matter is primarily the concern of the Local Government, and 
the Government of India have no official information on ^he subje(*t. 


Rpeotal Benefits derived by changing the Standard Time at Delhi 
DURING the Winter Months. 

9B7. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to stat-e the reasons 
that led them to change the standard time at Delhi by an advance of 30 
minutes during the preceding two months? 

fb) What special benefits, if any, did Government and the public derive 
thereby ? 

The Honourable Sir Heniry Oraik: I would refer the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to the reply which T gave to Mr. Azhar AH's question No. 870. 
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Racial DiscrimJx\atiojs in the matter of Recruitment and Promotion 
oF Gl^VROS IN THE HovVRAH DIVISION. 

988. '^Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya : Will Government 
be pleased to state if it is a fact that the Indian Guards of the Easti 
Indian Railway under the Divisional Superintendent, Howrah, appealed U> 
the Railway Board, complaining against racial discriininatioii in the 
matter of recruitment and promotion? If so, will Government be 
pleased to state what action has been taken by the Board? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No sueli a])po<d has so far been rec(‘iv<‘d by the Rail- 
w <iy Board 


Gunner Guards in the Howrah Division. 

089 ’^Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: (a) What is the total 
strength of gunner guards under the Divisional Superintendent, Howrah? 

(b) What IS the percentage of the posts held by Anglo-Indians and 
Indians? 

(c) What is the scale of pay for the gunner guards? 

(d) Are the guniior guards not supposed to work trains on main 
line? 

(e) How many Indians arc on the iriaximum of Grade II and how 
many are there in Grade I ? 

(f) What is the total number of guards in Grade I and in Grade H? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I would refer my Honourable friend to the D-^ply 
given by me to question No 168 asked by Mr. Nabakumar Smg Dudhoria^ 
on the 23rd July, 1981. 

Second Class Passes for Guards on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

940. *Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: (a) Wdl Government be 
])leased to state if it is a tavot that the guards on the Eastern Bengal Rail¬ 
way are entitled to second class passes wlien their pay and mileage allow¬ 
ances exceed Rs. 125 a month? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the guards of 11 le 
East Indian Railway, are entitled to get second class passes when their pav 
and mileage allowance exceed Rs. 116? If so, why is that privilege not 
granted to the guards of the Eastern Bengal Railway, wliich is also a 
Btate-managed Railway ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T would refer the Honourable Member to the reply I 
gave on the 23rd July, 3934, to Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria’s ques¬ 
tion No. 164. 

Passes for Employees on the East Indian Railway. 

941. *Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if it is a fact that on the East Indian Railway, employees 
drawing pay of Rs. 116 and above are entitled to four return or eight single 
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journey passes, whereas employees drawipg pay of Bs. 75 to Ks. 115 are 
eutitled to three return or six single journey intermediate class passes and 
those drawing pay of Bs. 74 and under are entitled to three return or six 
singJe journey third class passes? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state tho reasons for granting a similar number of passes for 
those receiving less pay? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that no restriction 
of pay is made for officers who are entitled to lirst class passes? If so, 
why is there any restriction of pay on subordinate staff in the matter of 

u:r.inl of passes? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a), (b) and (c). I w'ould refer the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to the reply I gave on the 2.'^rd July, 1@^4, to Mr. Nabakumar Bing- 
Dudhoria’s question No. 165. 

Case of Mk. K. C. Das, an Assistant Station Master at Naijiati, Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

942. ♦Mr. Amaremira Nath Ohattopadhyaya: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if it is a fact that the East Indian Railway authorities- 
issued notification No. 30 in the weekly Gazette, dated the 24th January, 
1934, to the effect that those who fail for the second time in the Chan- 
(lausi Ex{«mination, it will be taken as definite proof that the man is 
unfit for the post he substantively holds and, if no other suitable post is 
available, he will be discharged? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state why Babu K. G. Das of Naihati, an Assistant Station 
'Jailer of K) y»'ars’ standing, who only failed at the first examination, wa« 
degraded to the post of a number-taker, and was not given a second 
chance, as the rule permits? 

(c) Will Government be pleased state whether similar practice is- 
observed on the other Bt-ate-mauuged Railwavs? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a), (b) and (c). The information is being obtained,, 
and I will lay a reply on the table of the House in due couise 


Uniform Rule for all Railways for testing t he Transportation Staff 
LIRE that in vogue ON THE EaSTERN BeNGAL RAILWAY. 

943. ♦Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: (a) Will Government he 
pleased tc state if the Railway Board is prepared to examine the question 
and issue one uniform rule few* all Railways in the matter of testing the 
staff attached to Transportation like that in vogue on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway? 

(b) Is it not a fact that on the Eastern Bengal 'Railway officers and 
inspecting officers, when visiting a station on inspection, hold oral-examina¬ 
tion of the staff attached to Transportation working? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). The question will be examined by the 
Railway Board. 
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Import op Foreign Sugar after the Imposition of Excise Duty. 

944. *Sardar Sant Singh: How much foreign sugar has been imported 
into India since the imposition of excise duty on Indian sugar, during each 
month up to the 31st January, 1935? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : The information asked f by the 
Honourable 'Member as far a!s available is contained in tht) monthly 
accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade of British India and th^ Kathia¬ 
war Trade Statistics, copies of which are in the Library of the Legisla¬ 
ture. 


Sugar-cane from Rampur State sold to certain Factories in the United 

Provinces. 

945. ♦Sardar Sant Singh; (a) Is it a fact that sugar-cane from Rampur 
State was sold to sugar factories in the western parts of the United Pro¬ 
vinces ? 

(b) Is it a fact that this cane was conveyed bv Railway to the factories? 

(c) Is it a fact that no minimum price has been fixed under the Sugar¬ 
cane Act for sugar-cane from Rampur State? 

(d) Is it a fact that the State has imposed an export duty of two annas 
per maund on sugar-cane exported to British India by Railways? If so, hag 
this duty caused any decrease in the export of cane from that State, and 
what is its effect on those factories? 

(e) Does the State charge any excise duty on sugar produced in the 
Rampur State? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) and (b). Govemment have no informa¬ 
tion. 

(c) Rules made by a T.ocal Government under the Sugar-cane Act, 
1034, can apply to British territory only. 

(d) and (e). Government have no information other than that ood- 
tained in the Rampur Press Communique in the Statesman of the 
21st February, 1935. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Will Govemment kindly inquire whether sugar¬ 
cane from Rampur State was or was not sold to sugar factories in the 
United Provinces? 

Mr. H. A, F. Metcalfe: All the information that is available or is re¬ 
quired is contained in this press communique of which I have a copy 
here and of which I shall be glad to lav a copy on the table if the Hon¬ 
ourable Member so desires. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Then, vnll the Honourable Member lay the copy 
on the table? 


Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe* Certamlv, Sir. 
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Extract from the S -i ^ ^; a dated the ^let February^ 19S6. 




SUGARCANE SALE. 

Press report denied by Rampur State. 

Rampur, February 20. The Chief Minister of Rampur State in a Press Comrauniqu6 
aiays : 

“The attention of His Highness’s Government has been drawn to a statement in 
the Press that the ex])ort of sugaicane from Rampur State to the U. P. 
will be the subject matter of interpellation in the Assembly. It is stated 
that there i.s no minimum price for sugarcane fixed in the Rampur State. 
This IS not true His Highne.ss’s Government has passed a Sugarcane Act 
and framed rmles ihereunder on the lines of similar legislation in the U. P., 
and the minimum price fixed from time (ii time lia.^ never been le.ss than that 
fixed in the U. P. 

The export duty has been instituted to discourage speculators buying sugarcane 
in the State at fancy prico.s, and applies only to cane grown in a certain 
defined area, most of which the cultivators contracted tc sell to the Jocal 
sugar fact<^ry at the beginning of the present season and for which the 
factory made advances to the growers. The factory has agreed to buy all 
the sugarcane grown in this area but the non-contracted cane will be pur¬ 
chased not at the minimum price but at a price fixed from time to time 
by a special (.ommittce, which includes two representatives of the growers, 
’the price fixed Uy this committee will in no case be less than the minimum 
price prevailing in the U. P In fact, it has been higher throughout.“ 


Reduction OF THE Number OF Passes BY THE Railway Authorities. 

946. "^'Sardar Sant Singh: Ts it a fact that the Railway authorities have 
reduced the number of privilege passes to three? If so, has the Indian 
Railway Conference passed a resolution to raise this number? If so, what 
action do Government propose to take in the matter? 


Mr, P. R. Ran: The reply to the first part of the quesfiou is in the 
negative. For more detailed information I would refer the Ronourable 
Member to the reply I gave to Bhai Parma Nand’s unstarred question 
No 65 on the 22nd February, 1935. The Indian Railway Conference 
Association has made certain recommendations in regard to the modifi¬ 
cation of the rules for the grant of passes, whieh are now under consi¬ 
deration. 


Rlvoluttonat^y Activities of the Hindustani Seva Dal. 

947. *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: In view of the statement 
nia ]•' l)v tJi(' Honourable the Home Member that the Hindustani Seva Hal 
is connected with revolntionarv activities in some provinces and so Govern¬ 
ment are not able to remove the ban on that organisation, will Government 
please state: 

(a) in which provinces the Hindustani Seva Hal is connected with 

revolutionary activities; 

(b) in which provinces it is not connected with such activities, nnd 

(c) whether Government are prepared to remove the ban on it in 

such provinces in which it is free from revolutionary activities ? 

If not, why not? 

o9 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) The Hindustani Seva Dal hae 
been banned in Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces and the Puniab. 
As I have explained already in the answers given rjy me on the 14th 
February, 1936, to Mr. S Satyamurti's supplepientary question, the or¬ 
ganization in these provinces is of a revolutionary character and its acti 
vities have included incitement to violence. 

(b) [ do not know whether it is functioning in any other provinces but, 
if so, its activities are presumably unobjectionable. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Seth Govind Das: Have Government seen the recent statement of 
Dr. Hardiknr, Ihe founder of the Hindustani Seva Dal? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. T. S* Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Are Government aware that the 
Hindustani Seva Dal being an all-India organisation, when it is banned 
in one province it is banned in other provinces also? 

'i*ha Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: That is not bo The ban is only 

imyiosed in four provinces. 

Mr. T S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar : Are Government aware why the 
ban on tli^ Hindustani Rova Dal has been removed in Madras? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: So far as T am aware, it n= 5 ver 
existed in Madras 

Seth Govind Das- In view of the reeent statement of Dr. Hardikar, 
do Government piopose anv ehange in their policy? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: No, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: On the information of the Honourable Member^ 
when did the Hind list ani Seva Dal in these four provinces start revolu¬ 
tionary activities? 

The Hcnonrable Sir Henry Oraik: T presume thev started b'^fore thev 
were banned T forget the exact date of the ban, but it was some lime 
in 1932. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashllingaiti Ohettiar: Is the quc'fiticn of the ban on 

these associations ever reconsidered? 

The Honoutjible Sir Henry Oraik: Yes: it is reconsidereVl by IKe 
Local Gev^i^mments concerned. 

Mr, T S. AvinashiHn^am Ohettiar: When was it last reconrHered? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: ^at T cannot say: it is the func-^ 
tion of the Local Government to reconsider these matt^srs. 
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Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Is there any time limit—once in 
R’x months or a year or, anythipg like that? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Cliair thinks 
these questions have been answered. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Was this ban imposed, after the (^ivil Oisobedience 
Movement was started, or before? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Before the suspension of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: T am asking whether it was before th? Congress 
started the Civil Disobedience Movement or after. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik- Tbe Congress started the Civil Dis- 
cbcdicnce Movement, as far as I am aware, about 1020. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: May I Imow. Sir, . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim); N'evt question. 


Recognition by Government of Chambers of Commerce. 

OtS. *Mr T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: What are the conditions 
for Government’s recognising a Chamber of Commerce? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: The usual conditions are that the 

cliamhers of commerce concerned should be of good standing and sulTi 
eiently representative of important commercial interests 

Prol. N. O. Banga: Is the Andhra Chamber of Commerce recognised 
by the Governineni of India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I must ask for notice. 


Reservation of Highlands in Kenya for European Settlers. 

949. *Babu Baijnath Bajoria: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Carter Commission recommended the reservation of highlands 
in Kenya for European settlers? 

(b) Will Government be pleasexi to state the total amount of Indian 
capital and the total amount of European capital invested in Kenya? 

(c) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether representatives of the Government of India, or the 
representatives of Indiana in Kenya, were included in that Commiasion, 
and if so, what were the recommendations of such representatives in the 
matter of reservation of highlands in Kenya for European settiers in that 
place ? 
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(d) If no such represenitniives were included in the Carter (/ommission 
why was it not done ? Did the Government of India press for the inclusion 
of sucli representatives in that Commission? If not, why not? 

(c) Were the Governiuent of India consulted in the matter of the 
appointment of the Carter Commiss,ion? If so, what were the views of 
Government on that subject? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Tlui reservation for ])ersons of European descent 
of the area known as tlie lli^lilands is not a re(‘onimendation of the Kenya 
Laiid Commission. It is part of the policy of TTis IMajesty's Government 
as laid down in the White Paper (Cmd 1922) of 1023 

(b) Government have no information. 

(c) to (e). In 1981 the Joint Select (’ommittee of Parliament on 
Closer Union in East Africa recommended that in view of the nervousness 
among the native population in Kenya as regards the land question, a 
full and authoritative enquiry should he undcnlaken immediately into the 
needs of the native population, present and [U’ospective, with respect to 
land within or without the reserves, held either on Iribal or on individual 
tenure. The Kenya Land Commission WoS appointed in April, 1982, in 
consequence of this recommendation. The person ih'I of tlie Commission 
and its terms of reference will be found in its repori, a cjojiy of which is in 
the Library. The Government of India were not consulted as regards its 
composition or functions, presumahh' because the P'ommission’s work 
related primarily to questions concerning the native population. 


Wheat and Rice imported into India. 

950 *Babu Baijnath Bajoria: (a) Will Government he pleased to state 
the quantity of wLeat imported annually into India during the five years 
preceding the date of the passing of the Wheat Import Act, and the quantity 
of wheat imported into India annually during the succeeding years up to 
date ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state how the importation of wheat 
into India during those two periods compares? 

(c) Will Government bo pleased to state the quantity of rice, husked 
and luihusked, im])<a’tcd into India from each of the countries like Japan, 
Siam and Tudo-(Jiiua, during the periods from the Isi April, 1938, to date? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and (b). The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is referred to Volume I of the Annual Statement of the Sea-borne 
Trade of British India for the years ending 81st March, 1930 and 1984 and 
the monthly accounts for January, 1985, copies of which arc in the Library 
of the Legislature. 

(c) Figures of imports of rice including paddy from April, 1933 to 
March, 1934, from the countries mentioned in the question are contained in 
Volume 1 of the Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade of British 
India for the year ending 81st March, 1934. As regards figures from ApriL 
1934 to January, 1935, a statement is laid on the table. 
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Importt of Rice including Paddtj iiHo Hritish India from Siotiii Indo-Chiria,j ope n una 

other countries. 

In Tons. 



Siam. 

Inrlo-China. 

Japan. 

Other 

C’ountiies. 

Total. 

1934 35 -- 






April, 1934 

30,782 

3,866 

671 

4 

35,313 

Mrty 

19,142 

854 

523 


1 20,519 

June 

1<<,7S4 

10,706 

4 

10 

* 30,504 

July 

13,217 

7,286 

'■<05 

1 

21,209 

August . 

25,102 

9,615 

8 


31,625 

September 

25,095 

4,736 

8 

8 

29,847 

October . 

44,792 

18,065 

1 

4 

62,865 

November 

29,802 

7,IU 

G 

3 

• 36,925 

December 

32,708 

28,078 

5 

21 

60,812 

January, 1935 

7,149 

217 

6 


7,372 

Total (10 months) 

247,573 

90,427 

1,94(. 

1 

51 

339,991 


Motor Cars imported into India. 

051. *Babu Baijnath Bajoria: Is il a fact that the number of motor 
cars imported into India is increasing annually? If so, are Government 
in a position to give the total amount of money which has gone out of 
India annually as the price of motor cars imported and the price of parts 
of motor cars imported into India during the last five years? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The Honourable Member is 
referred to the Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade of British India, 
Volume I, for the year ending 31st March, 1934, copies of which are in 
the Library of the Legislature. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government considering any proposal to pro¬ 
mote the motor manufacturing industry in this country ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Not that I am aware of. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria: Are Government aware of any Government 
which grants subsidies for production of motor cars in their country? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honouable friend will have to 
give me notice of that question. 
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Babu Baijnath Bajoria: Arc Government prepared to consider the 
•question of granting subsidies to any firm in India for the production of 
motor cars in India ? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No such application has been mada. 

Seth GoVind Das: If it is made, then, will Government iavourably consi¬ 
der it? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That is a hypothetical question. 


Contract for carrying the Coastal Mail. 

9!)2. *Babu Baijnath Bajoria: (a) Is it a fact that the contract for 
carrying the coastal mail is given to European firms only? 

(b) Will (lovernraent be pleased to state the names of the companies 
which liave been given the contract for carrying Government mails between 
Burma and India? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the year when the contract 
for carrying such mail was made last and the period for which it has been 
made ? 

(d) When will the contract expire? 

fe) Do Government propose to give the contract of carrying such mail 
to the coastal ports of India and Burma to Indian companies? If not, why 
not? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) No. 

(b) The British India Steam Navigation Comj^any and the Bengal- 
Burma Steam Navigation Company. 

(c) The contract with the British India Steam Navigation Company 
was made in the year 1924 for a period of ten years. The mail service bet¬ 
ween Chittagong and Bangoon was run by the British India Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company as part of the contract but towards the end of 1933 
arrangements were made by that Company with the Bengal-Burma Steam 
Navigation Company to undertake jointly the services between Chittagong 
and Bangoon. It was settled by negotiation with both these Companies 
that the existing contract and arrangements would be continued for a 
period of two years from the 1st February, 1934. In this connection the 
Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the reply given to Mr. K. C. 
Neogy’s starred question No. 309 in tins House on the 2nd March, 1934. 

(d) 31st January, 1936. 

(e) It will be open to Indian Companies to tender if and when tenders 
are called for the conveyance of mails between the coastal ports of 
India and Burma when the present contract expires As stated in reply 
to part (a) above there is no bar to the giving of such contracts to Indian 
Companies. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are there any Indian companies now to which Bueh 
^‘ontracts are given? 
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The Honourable Sir Ftank Noyce: I have already mentioned one in 

reply to the Honourable Mr. Bajoria’s question: I have said that in regard 
to this particular contract, it is shared by the British India Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company and the Bengal-Burma Steam Navigation Company, 
which is an Indian Company. In regard to the mails between other coastal 
ports, I think there are a mimber of contracts which have been given to 
Indian ("ompanies Tlie Bombay SI earn Navigation Company is one of 
them; but if rny Honourable friend wants details of these contracts, I am 
afraid I must ask for notice. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Do Government accept the policy of giving prefer¬ 
ence to Indian comi)anie8, in order to encourage Indian coastal shipping 
in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I would remind my Honourable friend 
that the Posts and Telegraphs Department is a commercial department. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is it not a fact that several Indian companies also 
had jjnt in their tenders last time vA’hon the British India Steam Navi¬ 
gation (k)nipany was given this contract? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I must ask for notice of that ques¬ 
tion. 


Promotion of Subordinates on the East Indian Railway. 

95t3. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Will Government please 
state whether senior and lower subordinates of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way are promoted by selection or seniority of the service? 

(h) Is it a fact that these promotions have been given sometimes by 
the seniority of service ? If so, why ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Both. 

(b) I cannot see what objection my Honourable friend has to seniority 
of service being taken into consideration in making promotions. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: In view of the fact that some railways 
do not maintain classified lists of subordinates, how is it possible, when 
a selection is being made, to ascertain the seniority of these men? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: I am not sure that my Honourable friend's assumption 
in the first part of his question is correct. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: May I inform the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber that I have received letters from Agents that that is correct? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That is not a ques¬ 
tion. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: It may not be a question. But it if 
information badly needed by the Honourable Member. 
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Promotion of Subordinates on the East Indian Railway. 

954. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Will Government please 
state the name's of pe'rsoiis wiio goi their promotion on the East Indian 
Railway during 1933-34 by (i) selection, and (ii) seniority of their service, 
division by division, with the names of posts to which they have been 
promoted and the pay they are entitled to get? 

(b) Is it a fact that some persons who were promoted on account of 
seniority of their service were degraded later on ? Will Governmeul 
please state their names and the re.ason or reasons for the action taken ? 

(c) Is it also a fact tliat the claims of some persons who had had 
officiating chances in higher grades in different capacities, were overlooked 
when permanent vac^aiicies occurred, and preference was given to their 
juniors ? If so, why ? 

(d) Will Government please state the names, posts, and the pay of 
(i) persons who have thus been preferred to their seniors and (ii) those 
whoso claims have been overlooked ? 

(e) Were the persons who received preference over their seniors selected? 
If so, by whom, and on what grounds ? 

(f) Is there any standard prescrilied for such selection? Tf so, what? 

(g) Does this standard govern the \\hole East Indian Railway? 

(h) Is there any selection board? If so, who are its members, and 
how many of them are officers ? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: (a) to (e) Govi'rnnK'ut iiave no information, and do 
not consider that the expense and labour involved in getting it will be 
commensurate with any advantage to be obtained fiom it. 

(f) and (g). Selections are made according to merit, duo regard being 
given to seniority and all other relevant considerations. 

(h) A Selection Board is called together only when necessary. It is 
understood that normally senior scale officers compose the Selection 
Boards. 

Passing of Written Examinations by Subordinates in Railway 

Services. 

955. ♦Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state whether the subordinates in railway services have to pass 
written examinations*^ 

(b) Is any record kept of these written examinations, including the 
numbers obtained by the examinees? 

(c) Are the results of these exammations comrnunicjited to the exa¬ 
minees ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes, in some cases 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Examinees are informed of the results of the examinations. Govern¬ 
ment are not aware whether the marks obtained by each examinee are 
communicated to him. 
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Rent-free Quarters or House Rent for Travelling Ticket Examiners 
AND Ticket Collectors on the East Indian Railway. 

1)56. ♦Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: Is it a facr that Travelling 
Ticket Exjjminers and Ticket Collectors are entitled to rent-free quarters, or 
house rout, since the introduction of the Moody-Ward system on the East 
Indian Railway? If so, are they getting these privileges? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: The rules with regard to the provision of quarters and 
the rent recoverable for quarters, when provided, arc contained in Chapter 
II of State Railway Code'. (Revised), a copy of wdiich is in the Library of 
the House. If tlio Honourable Member can give me definite instances of 
these rules not being observed in respect of any staff on the East Indian 
Railway, I shall make the necessary enquiries. 

Examination held at Chandausi fob the Selection of Candidates for 
Assistant Station Masters’ Course. 

957 ♦Mr. Sri Prakasa (on behalf of Sirdar Jogendra Singh): (a) Is it 
a fact iliat rec.ently an examination was held at Chandausi for the selec¬ 
tion of candidates for Assistant Station Master’s’ course? 

(b) Are (lovernment aware, that w^hilo it was advertised in newspapers 
♦hat apf>iications would be received up to the 4th January, 1935 on forms 

DO had from the office of the Divisional Superintendent, Moradabad, on 
l^yment of a fee of rupee one, but the forms were only issued up to the 
28th December? 

(c) If so, will Government bo pleased to state the reasons for this arbi¬ 
trary aciion contrary to the previous notification and the authority which 
was responsible for it? 

(d) Is it a fact that a large number of applicants who came after the 
28th December, 1984, had to go away disappointed and had to suffer 
unnecessary financial loss and inconvenience for no fault of theirs? 

(e) Is it also a fact that it was advertised in the newspapers that only 
such candidates will be taken as possessed a speed of at least 20 words per 
minute in telegraphy? If so, will Government be pleased to state if any 
persons with a low^er speed have been selected in preference to those 
poss-?3sing a iiinch higher speed, and the reasons therefor? 

(f) Is it a fact that some of the applicants who fulfilled the required 
condiiion cl spi'ed, w^cre not even called for the tost at Chandausi? If 
so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for not doing so and 
also whether the fee of rupee one realised from them was refunded? 

(g) Is it a fact that the applicants were asked to appear before the 
Selection Board at 11 a.m. ; but were not put before it until 2 p.m. and the 
Selection Board remained sitting till 8 p.m., causing unnecessary hardship 
and suffering to the applicants? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state how^ many of the candidates, 
sdeeted, are relations of railway servants? 

(i) Is it a fact that a certain number of candidates were also seletced 
as signallers froto amongst the applicants? If so, is it a fact that candi¬ 
dates with lower speed were selected to preferenc.^ to those possessing 
a higher speed? If so, why? 
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, ^ „ nlpAsed to Btate whether they conlemplute 

j?.r“ucS .. i»v« 

t The Meeler. eouree? 

Mr. P. B. Eau: 1 have ealled for information and will place a reply cm 

the table of the House in due course. 


Supply of Electricity at the Kashi and 


MoonrLSERAi Railway Stations, 


9,8 *Maulana Shaukat All: (a) Is it a fact that the EJoetric Supply 
at cheaper rates th;m it is possible to generate at .MoghuLsi rai. 


(b) Is it a faet (hat the East Indian lladway are spending more money 
on running cables to Kashi and Benares Cantoiiment Stations when the 
Supply Cotnpain s mama are alieady in 'he vieinih at Benans? 


(c) What Mill he the capital expenditure on those cah.'es to Kashi and 
Benarea Cantonment Kail way Stations? 

(d) Are the railway authorities satisfied that their }j:enerative cost with 
all capital expenditure will be lower than the rate offered by the Supply 
<Joinpauy, at Benares'’ 

(e) Is it not a fart that the Mo;i:hulseiMi Hail way Be’iver Station was 
made much too large in the first place and that the extension to the Kashi 
and Cantonment Stations is an aUempt to cover up this mistake? 


Mr. P. R. Rau; (a) Government understand that offers have been 
received but the rates are not clieajier. 

(b) Yes. The Administration liave found thi.s cheaper. 

(c) The estimated capital ex})enditure on cables from Moghulserai to 
Kashi is Hs. 31,000 and from Kashi to Benares Hs. 16,000. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) No. It had the usual provision for future extensions. 

The second part of the question does not arise. 


Adulterated Ghee. 

959. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Are Government aware that the practice 
of selling adulterated ghee has gone beyond all bounds, so much so that 
it has become impossible to get pure and natural ghee in all cities and 
towns ? 

(b) Are Government aware that by means of this adulteration of vege¬ 
table with natural ghee, a great economic fraud is practised upon the people, 
both rich and poor? 

(c) Are Government aware that the measures adopted by local bodies 
have proved ineffective to check this evil? 

(d) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of finding ont 
some radical remedy, such as giving harmless colour to the vegetable 
ghee to make it distinguishable from the ordinary ghee for common people? 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) to (c). Government have no precise information. 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to parts (a) 
and (c) of Mr. Sham Lai’s starred question No. 140 on the 12th Fe])ruary, 
1935. 

Non-Repbesbntation of Non-Muslims of the NoniH-WEST h'BONTiEii 
Province in the Central Legislatubb. 

9G0. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Is it a faet that ever since the Montford 
Reforms were introduced in India, a Hindu, Sikh or any one else from 
amongst any other minority communities in the North-West Frontier 
Province has never been nominated either for Ihe (’onncil of State or for 
the Legislative Assembly, and that a Muslim has always been nominated 
to reprrbcut that province? 

(b) Are Government aware of the grievances of the Hindus of the 
Frontier Province for their non-representation on the Central Legislature 
ever since the introduction of the Montford Reforms? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (aj The facts are as stated by 
the Honourable Member. 

(b) Government have no information. 


Reduction of the Indian Non-Offictal Element in the New Delhi 

Municipal Committee. 

9{)1. '^Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government please state why the 
Indian unolheial element in New Delhi Municipal Committee was reduced 
from five to three in 1932, during these days of reform? 

(h) Are GovernnK'nt now prepared to increase this number? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given to part (c) of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s starred question No. 67 on 
the nth September, 1932. 

(b) The constitution of the New Delhi Municipal Committee is under 
consideration. 


Under-Representation of Hindus in the New Delhi Municipal 

Committee. 

962. ♦Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that according to the last 
census the population in New Delhi is as follows: 


Sikhs. Non-offioial 

F.nropoans. 

about 40,000 2,500 12,000 2,200 

(b) Will Government please state whv there is an under-representation 
6f Hindus in the New Delhi Municipal Committee, as compared with 
other oommunitifes, as, fsr abortt 40,000 Hindus, there is <W>e representa¬ 
tive, L. Jagdish Prasad, tor abbot 2,600 Bikhs a t^presehtative, Bardar 
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Bahadur Sardar Sobha Singh, for about 12,000 Muslims a representative, 
Khan Bahadur Ch. Akbar Ali, and for about 2,200 non-official Europeans 
a representative, Mr. Bloomfield? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given to his starred question No. 900 on the 23rd March, 1933. 


Population of Hindus and Muslims and the Police Force in 

New Delhi. 

903. *Bhai Parma Nand. (a) Will Government please lay on the table 
a statement showing separately the total population of Hindus and 
Muslims in the Delhi Province ? 

(b) Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing sepa¬ 
rately the number of Hindus and Muslims working as: 

1. Constables, 

2 Head Constables, 

3. Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspectors of Police, 

4. Inspectors, and 

5. D(;puty Superintendent of Police. 

in the Delhi Province ? 

(c) If the Police force is not according to th(‘. proportion cf the popula¬ 
tion of these two communitie.s, are Gove<rnment prepared to take stops to 
remove this defect ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) The total population of Hindus 
and Muslims in the Delhi Province is: 

Hindus.—405,849; Muslims.—206,960. 

(b) The. ]uiml)crs of Hindus and Muslims in the various ranks of the 
Delhi Police are: 

3 2 3 4 6 

ITrad Sub- Inspectors Deputy 

Coiifitablos. Constables, and Assistant Inspectors, Superintendents. 

Sul)-In8pectors, 

Hindus. Muslims. Hindus, Mu lims, Hindu . Modi ns, Hindus. M hlims • Hlndns# Muslims, 
602 903 S') 121 27 39 3 3 ... 2 

(c) Officers of the rank of Assistant Sub-Inspectors and above are 
obtained on loan from the Government of the Punjab and no question of 
communal representation arises in their case. As regards Constables and 
Head Constables, who are recruited locally, Government are unable to 
accept the position that recruitment should be determined by the popula¬ 
tion ratio of the communities in the Province. 



SHORT NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 

Labour and Socialist Organisations in Calcutta declared Unlawful. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Are Government avvare that 18 labour and 
sociahst organisations in Calcutta have been declared unlawful bodies^ 
including organisations like the All India Trade Union Congress, Port and 
Dock Workers’ Union and the Railway Workers' Union? 

(b) What is a Communist organisation according to Government? 

(c) Are all labour and peasant organisations ('f>mmimi8t org-misations? 
Or, are only some of them? If the latter, which? 

(d) Are even trade union organisations ('oinmuni.'r organisations? Or, 
are only some of them? If the latter, which? 

(e) What are the reasons for declarmg the 18 organisations unlawful? 

(f) Will the arrested persons be put on trial in the ordinary public 
<50urts? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) Yes. The statements which ha\e 
appeared in the Press are correct. 

(b), (c) and (d). As u is not possible to compress into an oral reply 
a full statement of the policy adopted by the Government of India and the 
Local Governments for dealing with communist organisations, the reasons 
underlying it and the action taken in pursuance of that policy, I lay a 
statement on the table which answers the points raised in these questions. 
Local Governments have taken no action against bona fide labour organisa¬ 
tions or bona fide trade unions. 

(e) The notification of the Government of Bengal declaring certain asso¬ 
ciations and unions unlawful has been issued because of their revolutionary 
activities and because of their advocacy of the programme and methods ot 
the Communist International and the Communist Party of India. They 
have been organised by Communist agitators and have generally during 
recent months been advocating the overthrow of the established Govern¬ 
ment and economic system in India by means of meetings and demonstra¬ 
tions at which Communist slogans have been shouted; Communist emblems 
displayed and revolulionar}’ speeches delivered; pamphlets have also been 
distributed of a most iudammafory nature, advocating militant action I 
may quote an example. On the 21st July, 1934, after Mr. Gandhi had 
addressed a public meeting at Deshbandhu Park in Calcutta, a procession 
arrived and a large crowd collected to whom leaflets, issued by the Calcutta 
Committee of the Communist Party of India, were distributed which said 
that “The masses of the country were being prepared for armed revolution. 
The Communist Party sought to bring about the destruction of the British 
Government and the Capitalists bv means of armed revolution”. It con¬ 
cluded with the words “Down with Gandhism. Destroy the British Raj. 
Join the Communist Party. Be prepared for armed revolution”. The true 
character of the banned associations was displayed on the 10th of March, 
1985, in demonstrations staged to protest against ban; at this violent speeches 
of an uncompromising and militant communist character were delivered by 
leaders. TiOeal Government are in no way attacking genuine labour unions 
but only such as utilise cloak of labour to spread subversive propaganda 
*of communist type and are led by avowed communists rpany of whom have 
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already been convicted in substantive cases. They are willing to consider 
lifting the ban from associations abandoning such propaganda and elimi¬ 
nating communist personnel Of 13 associations declared unlawful by the 
Government of Bengal only three are legistered trades unions and that 
there are altogether 52 other registered unions now operating in Bengal. 

(f) It is understood that the persons arrested have been released. 
Whether prosecutions will be instituted is a matter for the decision 
of the Local Government. 


Statement regardtrifj the pobcy of the Goiernment of India and loro] Govetnm-nts in 
regard to **Cormnnni<t" orgam^^ations, the len^o/i^ foi it and the actioii taken tn 
pursuance of it. 


On the 23rd of July, 1934, the Government of India declared the Communist Paity 
of India, its Committees, Sub-Committees and Branches to be unlawful associations 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 on the ground that they haa for 
their object interference with the administration of the law and the maintenance of 
law and order and constituted a danger to the public peace. The revasons for thif 
action were explained in detail in the reply given by the Honourable the Homo Member 
to a question by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 14th of August, 1934. Briefly the 
reasons were that it had been held judicially by the .Allahabad High Court in tlie 
Meerut case that the Communist Party of India aimed at the violent overthrow of the 
uresent order of society and bringing about the independence of India by means of 
armed revolution and sought to secure this object by means of mass action, striiics, 
demonstrations, etc , culminating in a general strike and an armed insurrection. In 
amplification of that statement, it is desirable to quote certain extrac^.s from the Draft 
Platform of Action which first appeared in December, 1930, in the ‘ Jnternation d Presi 
Correspondence”, the official organ of the Communist Tiitematioiial and copies of which, 
were circulated at the Karachi Congress in March 1931. It conUuiied. for example, the 
following . 

“In its struggle to win leadership of the masses, the Communist Party 0 £ India 
calls upon its supporters to make resolute use of any legal and senii-lega. 
opportunity for public action and mobili.sation of the masses around work 
mg class slogans. On every occasion they must expose the treacherous part 
played by the National Congress. As one of the practicail 'ueans ot 
explaining to the toiling masses the exploiting and treacherous policy ol 
tho Congress Leaders, the Communist Party of India recommends to ita 
supporters to make use of their activity in the trade unions, municipal 
councils and similar institidions. The Communist Party of India calls upon 
its supporters and organisations to develop mass revolutionary activities and 
struggle of the working class for their political and economic demands, 
mass refusal by tho peasants to pay taxes, uevies, rents, debts, particularly 
in districts where there are large landed estates, thereby mobilising and 
preparing the mass of the toilers for revolutionary struggle against 
imiierialisra. The Communist Party of India deems it essential to ouaniso 
mass trade unions based on factory committees, with the leadership elected 
directly by the workers and consisting of advanced revolutionary worters. 
The trade unions must become regularly functioning mass organisations, 
working in the spint of the Hass struggle. The Communist Party of India 
works for the transformation of the All-India IVade Union Congress into a 
fighting All-India centre of the labour movement on a class basis.” 

In regard to the peasants, the draft platform st>ated that • 

“In order to disorganise British rule and maintain revolutionary pressure dgainst 
it, the Communist Party of^ India calls upon the peasantry and agricul¬ 
tural proletariat to engage in all kinds of political demonstration.?, and 
collective refusal to pay taxes and dues. The Communist Party cf India 
calls for refusal to pay debts and arrears to government, the landlords and 
the money-lenders m any form whatsoever.” 

”The Communist Party of India calls upon the revolutionary w^orking class youth 
to build up the Young Communist League. The Communist Party of 
India calls for the country wide organisation both of mixed and of separate 
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workers, peasants and students* detachments, both to defend the people’s 
demonstrations, strikes, etc., and in order to make systematic preparations 
for the armed struggle of the Indian people.” 

(Government had evidence to show that alt(*mpt.s were being made by Commvmi.sts in 
arious parts of India to carry this programme into effect and that as in other countries 
uch as the United States of America they were endeavouring to secure control oyer 
i^orkers organisations to create thereby revolutionary organisations of workers wdiich 
eould contra! hona fide labour organisations. They were also attempting to inculcate 
evolutionary and communist ideas into the peasants in particular in the Punjab, were 
tarting Youth Workers Leagues, e.g,, in Madras and llornbay, and in industrial centres 
n Bombay and (Calcutta were endeavouring to obtain control over trade unions or to 
tart communist unions. 

In view of these facts Government recognised the necessity of taking a :5tion not only 
gainst the Communist Party of India but also against subsidiary organisations which 
vere working in support of its programme and adopting the methods which it had 
uggested. 

The Punjab Government, therefore, on September lOtli, 1934, declared unlawful five 
.ssociations. These included the Anti-Imperialist League and the Punjab Kiiti Kisan 
►arty, which had recently become active and weio trying to secure control over all 
ommiinist activity in the pro\dnco and to spread communist ideas in the villages. Thus 
he Amritsar Kirti Kisan Sabha which was a'so declared unlawful had organised two 
•ropaganda tours in the viLages in that district and was about to organise a third when 
ho notification was issued. As soon as the notification was issued, a search was 
nade of the offices of each body, bub it was not found necessary to take any further 
.ction or to invstitute prosecutions, for all five associations subsequently declared them- 
elves to be dissolved and have ceased to function. 

In Madras the local Government on the 20th November, 1954, declared unlawful the 
Toung Workers League which had a*? its published object the overthrow of British 
mperialism and its Allies by mass action. This association had been organised by a 
]Jommunist about whom the following finding was recorded in a criminal case : 

"There can ho no doubt from the evidence on record that he has imbibed all the 
doctrines of the Communist International and that he came to Madras—the 
evidence leaves little doubt—to spread the doctrine of Communism in its 
worst form, having discovered here a virgin soil wliere he believed the 
seeds would sprout wdth rapidity and vigour.” 

There was also reason to believe that this league which was in no sense a hotm fide 
rade union of labour organisation was in touch with the Communist International. 

In November the Government of Bombay took .similar action against five associations 
^nd published a communique on November 8t}i, 1934, from which the following is an 
ixtract: 

"The Communist Party of India is known to work thvough a number of local 
organisations and the Government of Bombay have considered it desirable 
that the action taken against the Communist Party of India should be 
carried into effect against bodies which are locally active in fomenting 
unrest in pursuance of the ultimate object of the party. A full examination 
by Government of the record of each of these five associations has established 
that none of them is a genuine labour organisation, that they are all 
wholly controlled by communist and that they have been actively furthering 
the objects of the Communist Party of India.” 

Finally the Government of Bengal for the reasons given in the oral reply to Pandit 
'lilakantha Das’ question No. 1659 have taken action against 13 associations which are 
inder the control of local Communist agitators. 

This account of the action taken by local Governments shows clearly that no action 
laa been taken against bona fide trade unions or labour organisation, but only against 
hose which are working in support of the obiects of, and adopting the methods recom- 
aended by, the Communist International. That the activities of Communists are 
esented by many bona fide labour workers is shown by the following statement issued 
►V a Railway Workers Union which took steps to expel the Communists from their 
Jnion t 

"We now come to reallise that these organisers are not primarily interested in 
the immediate work of the genuine Trade Union Movement. Belonging as 
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they do to the Communist school of thought and openly professing the 
Communist philosophy involving an undisguised preaching of violence they 
weie primalily interested in exploiting the Union tor their specific objective. 
We find them giving the slogan of a political general strike in season 
and out of bcason, when we definitely know that the workers m their 
present disorganised condition cannot be effectively mobiilised to a strike 
even for their own economic demands.’’ 

Their activities in India are similar to those m other countnes and an interesting 
account of their activities in the United States of AmeucA and of the resentment felt 
against them by bona fide labour woi’kers will be found in a book entitled “Kepoi’ts on 
Communist Propaganda m America as submitted to the United States (Toverument by 
William Green, President Ameiican Federation of Labor”. The fadowing pertinent 
statement may be quoted ; 

“Wherever communists can gam a footliold in trade unions they seek to capture 
those unions. Where they cannot get a foothold in existing unions they 
seek to organise new unions. In practically all of the basic industries 
stnctly communist labour organizations have been created. These organi¬ 
zations do not enter into agreement with their employees, except in rare 
cases where agreement is meant to serve as subterfuge. The purpose of 
communist labor organizations is not to safeguard and improve the present 
order but to undenniiie it and destroy it. 

No authority knows or possibly ever will know m what direction the communist 
effort will extend next or at what hour the communist high command will 
consider it expedient to launch into the field of open violence. 

We know that wo see a constant revolutionary menace.’’ 

The action taken by the Government of India and by local Governments with their 
full approval will, it is hoped, tend to hamper the work of communist agitators, 
prevent the spread among the uneducated working classe.s and the uneducated cuHivavtora 
of revolutionary communist ideas and that by so doing the growth of bona fide iabom* 
organisations working for the good of the workers 

Prof, K. O. Banga: Is it not a fact that the I^abour Orga^pisers of a 
particular llailwayinen’s Union have applied to the Government of Bengal 
to appoint a Conciliation Board to settle the disputes- between the E. S. N. 
Company and the I. G. N. and Eailway Companies, and is it not a fact 
that the Govcrinneiit of Uengal on receipt of tins particulair application 
must have realised that this particular organisation cannot be a communist 
organisation, but that it is a real, genuine laboiu* orgsmisation ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraih: I should require notice of that ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. S, Sa^^urtl: all tliese organisations equally guilty of the acts 

which the Honourable the Home Member mentioned in his long statement? 

The HoiM>urable Sir Henry Gralk: I think it is not possible for mo to 
say that all of them are equally guilty, but they are guilty. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are th-e overt acts alleged against every one of 

orgaui'-’ations, such as to make the Government behove them to bo of 
a ri'volutionarv (diaraeter? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Some of them iiave been deliberately 
secret acts. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti; ANhat are the overt acts whu^h aJay of these 
rations have been ionnd to be responsible ior? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I have already quoted one where 
they distributed highly revolutionary and inflammatory leaflets at a public 
rmeimg. 
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Ht. S. Slttyatmurli: Which orp[anisAtion Was r spoftsible for tha^ leaflet 
and its distribution? 

Hie honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The Calcutta Cdmilnittee of tte Com¬ 
munist Party of India. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is the Honourable the Home Member aware of the 
lact that the Indian Mazdoor^ a weekly paper, is being published by the 
All-India Trade Union Congress? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Qralk: No, L am not aw^ire of it. 1 don’t see 
any connection with it. 

Prof. N. G. Banga: is it not a fact that the Indian MazdooVt which 
oannot he considered a Communist organ, is being published by the All- 
India Trade Union Congress? 

The Honourable Sir Hen^y Oraik: I have aheady said that 1 arn not 
aware of that publication. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are any of these organisations connected with, or 
alfiliated to the Calcutta Communist Organization? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Yes, but I d<ynot Imow whether they 
are ostensibly affiliated to it, but they certainly pursue the objects which 
the Communist Party of India have in view. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government punishing the holding of opiilibnfl 
of a Communist nature, or are they taking aeti'on only against overt acts 
advocating revolution? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Broadly speaking, tliey are taking 
action against acts or speeches or propaganda in favour of a violent revblu- 
lion. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: May I take it, therefore, that the Government dre' 
not punishing people or bodies for holding opinions, even though they may 
be of a (Tommunist character?^ 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Holding an opinion of a Communist 
ch«aractcr is nob an offence, so far as I am aware. 

Prof. N. Q. Ranga: May I know. Sir. . . . 

Mf. President (The Honourable^ Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. Short 
Notice question, Mr. Richards. 

Prof. N. G. Rahgd: It is a very important question, and I want to pht 
some more supplementaries. 

Mr. President (iTJhe Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. M^. 
Richards. Short Notice question. 

Revision of IBasio Quo tas ALnoTTfeii'To Buu^A the RuBBteti' 

Restriction ScnifiKtf; 

Mr. W, J. 0. Richards: (a) Will Government be pleAsed t3<y state* if 
they received from the Burma Rubber Licensing Committee last Nov^nSer 
a request* to asfc the International Rubber Regulation Committee to inc^ase 
Burma’s basic quota? 

. 
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(b) If so, have Government supported the request and made representa¬ 
tions in the proper quarter? 

(c) Do Government propose [)ublishini; llie reasons for an increased 
quota put forward by the Burma Kubbor Licensing romrnitteo? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (b) Yes, Sir 

(c) No, Sir. 

Imports of Lorkkjn IbcK, L*ai)Dy and Broken Kice jnto India. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: (a) Will Government state whether 
they are aware: 

(i) that the aceoimts relating to the sea-borne trade of British India 

supplies only the statistics of ‘rice not in the husk’; and 

(ii) that s(;purabe statistics are not given for paddy and broken rice? 

(b) Will Government please state from which accounts they w’cre able 
to know the quantity of broken rice imports? 

(c) What is the exact value and amount of imports ot foreign ricci, 
paddy and broken rice, respectively, from the years 1030 up to date? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) (i) and (ii) In tfie Annual State¬ 
ment of the Sea-borne Trade of British India, statistie.s relating to ‘rice 
in the husk’ and ‘rice not in the husk’ are shown separately. Statistics 
of broken rice are not shown separately. 

(b) Special statistics have been maintained from August, 1031. from 
information available in the Custom Houses 

(c) I lay on the table a statement giving the information as far as 
available. 


'itat&m'int shounn'j import'^ of ‘ rice in the hf(^k \ ‘ rice not in the hUAk* antf of broken rice 

in India from l^no onu atds. 



Rice in the husk. 

^ Rice not in the husk 

Broken rice. 









Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valup. 

1 


Tons. 

Rs. 

Tons. 

Rs, 


Tons. 1 

Rs. 

1929-30 

725 

1,06,606 

6,635 

8,04,950 

■] 



1930-31 

1,571 

1,23,744 

7,445 

7,97,724 




1931-32 . 

9,012 

5,71,036 

17,931 

16,19,897 


1 

i 

1932-33 





^Not available t 

11 

697 

35,510 

31,10,087 



’ 

1 

1933-34 

4,381 

2,24,178 

84,024 

48,99,373 



j 

1934-35 

106,172 

not avail¬ 

22*;,447 

not avail¬ 



i 

(nine mouths 


able. 


able. 

- 

1 


April—Decem- 
. ber). 



1 

1 





Auga.st 1934 to 
January 1935 


• 1 

' 1 



122,846 

80,27,482- 
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Mx. T, S. Avinashilingam OWttiarj Are Government uware that the 
statistics that they get is only from the invoices received of the goods 
imported ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore; l am not aware of the data from 
which those figures were compiled, but those are the figures supplied to 
us by the Customs House officers. 

Prof. N. Q*. Ranga: Have the Government of India deputed any special 
officer to prepare this special statistics for the imports of broken rice? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhorer No. The information is supplied 
by the Customs House officers. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: In view of the fact that this will 
be an important factor in discussing the Bill that is coming on very shortly, 
will (lovernment call for information as to how they are able to distinguish 
broken rice from whole rice, and will they circulate that to Members of 
this TIouso? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Will my Honourable friend repeat 
the question? 

Mr* T* S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: In view of the importance of the 
question in discussing the Bill which is coming off very shortly, will Gov^ 
ernment call for information ns to how the statistics of broken rice is got 
separately hy the Customs House oflBcers? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I shall try to obtain the information. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Will my Honourable friend also 
circulate it to Members? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not prepared to undertake to 
circulate it to Honourable Members, because I do not know when I shall 
receive the information. But I shall certainly deal with it when I am 
referring to the matter in the course of my speech. 

Restriction op Indian Imports into Italy, etc. 

Mr T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: (a) Will Government state whether 
they are aware that the Italian Government have ordered that during the 
year 1935, Italian importers will not be allowed to import from India more 
than 30 per cent, of the goods imported in 1934? 

(b) Is the action of the Italian Government due to the fall of our trade 
with Italy owing to the Ottawa Agreement? 

(c) What is the amount of traae that this action of the Italian Govern- 
nent will affect? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Itafian Government have put a 
)an upon Indian Insurance Companies from doing business in Italy? 

(e) What action have Government taken in these matters? 

(f) If no action has yet been taken, what action do Government propose 
0 take? 
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i ‘ Tlie ^qn6uraiHe Sir Joseph Btaore: (a) Th^ QoymxxoBnt of are 

informed that the Italian Government have for the peruxi 16ith 
to 31st March, 1935, restricted the imports into Italy of praojticaJly ail 
compiodities to about 25 per cent, of the imports for the corresponding 
pei^od of 1994. It is not known what degree of restriotioa will Ims imposed 
after 81st of March. 

(b) No. The object of the restriction, which is not directed against 
alone, is, in the words of the official decree, to ensure a fair equili¬ 
brium between imports and thp means for their payment abroad. 

(c) India’s export trade to Ttal\ in the ymr 1933-34 amounted to 

ccores of rupees. 

(d) No. Government have been informed that one Indian insurance 
(Company has experienced difficulty in setting up business in Italy, but in 
the absence of any precise information as to what was the nature of the 
difficulties experienced, it has not been possible to make any representations 
on the subject. 

(e) and (f). The Government of India have already entered an energetic 
protest against the recently impo.se<l restrictions and on receipt of a reply 
from the Italian (lovcrnrnent, they w'ill consider what further action should 
bo taken. 

IJr. T. 3* AyiiiAShUinganx Government, aware that thei’e 

was a recent Anglo-Italian Agreement w’hich w^as published a few' days 

in the papers V 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Yes. 


Mr. T. S. Avinashiilngam Ohettiar: Is the Honourable Member aware 
that the Anglp-Italian Agreement) stipulates that abput 80 per cent. gf. the 
British I'xports will be allowed into Italy? 

The ^ouojirahlQ jQS§ph Bhox9: 1 belieye thgt is correct. 

Mr. T. 5. Avtoa^hUjihgam ghettiar; If that is the case, is it thq proposal 
to make India a pawn in this matter, so that EnglancJ may f^trikp a bet^r 
bargain ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: No. We are in direct communica¬ 
tion with the Italian Government on this question. 

Mr, T. S. Avinashiilngam Ohettiai: Have the Government of India 
power to afiproach directly the Italian Government for a trade treaty? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Phore: Not directly, Sir, but we have made 
our own representations through the British Government which the 
channel through which we have to approach a foreign country. 

Mr. T. 8. Avina^lingam Ohettiar: When were the negotiations started ? 
The HonouraWe Sir Joseph Shore: Which negotiations? 

Mr. T. 8. Avinashiilngam Ohettiar: About this prohibition. 
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The HODiCnirable Sir Joseph Shore: Directly after we received authentio 
information in regard to the restriction. 

Mr. T. S. Avin^hilingani Ohettiar: Are Government aware that there 
are reports in the papers of insurance companies being banned/* 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: We have liad no authentic mfortha- 
tion. We have only heard that one insurance company experienced certain 
difficulties. That insurance company has not thought ht to place before 
us a full statement of the difficulties which it has experienced. 

Mr. T. S. AVihaShUlhgam Ohettiar: Am I to understand that, if Indian 
nationals experience difficulties in the matter of trade and commerce in 
other countries, they should represent matters to the Indian Governmeni 
and then only the Indian Government will take action? 

The Honourable Sir Josaph Shore: My Honourable friend must surely 
realise that wo Cannot take action unless a full statement is made to US, 
so that we may be in a position to see whether a case does or does not 
exist for representation to the foreign country concerned. 

Sir Oowas]l Jehanglr: The Honourable Member just said that the ban 
placed by the Italian Government was against imports from all parts of 
the world, which is correct. But .since that ban was placed, an agreement 
has been entered into, as the Honourable Member has admitted, between 
Great Britain and Italy. Why is it, then, may I ask, that it takes so long 
for the Government of India to negotiate with the Government of Italy 
for better terms when Great Britain ha* succeeded already in obtaining a 
concession as compared with the original quota? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend must address 
that question to the Italian Government. 

Sir Oowas]i Jehanglr: May I ask the Honourable Member why I should 
address that question to the Italian Government apd not to my own Govern¬ 
ment and why I should not ask for an explanation as to why it takes 
longer for our Government to negotiate with the Italian Government than 
it takes the Government of Great Britain? 

The Honourable Sir Joeeph Shore: For the simple reason that the 
Government of India do not control the actions of the Italian Government. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Do Government possess the necessary power to take 
immediately retaliatory action in the event of their representations being 
met with ft flftt refusal? 

Th^ Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am uQt prepared to say what power 
the Government of India have in that behalf. I shpll need fq go into thP 
matter much more carefully. 

Iftr. BL P. IffQdy: Do not the Governmout of India consider it necessary 
to arm ttemsalve^ with such pow^?a, in vi^w of the fact that so many 
qouptripa, such Turley, Italy, ftrft, on account of financial and 

currency troubles, imposing severe restrictions against imports from tbin 
country ? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Thai in a matter of opinion. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: This is not a matter of opinion. My question was 
this. Man\ countries are imposing restrictions, may be of a general 
cJmracter, but certainly against India, and do not the Government of India 
think it necessary, in view of this, to arm themselves with the necessary 
powers ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend must realise 

that if it became necessary for us to secure an even balance with another 
country, we should probably have the power to effect that, but the position 
of India being what it is, namely, that she must have a favourable balance 
of trade, it acts somewhat as a handicap in our negotiations with other 
Governments, 

Mr. H. P. Mody: The position with regard to Persia is identical with 
what my Honourable friend has just now said; the balance of trade is 
largely against India, and what action has been taken in this case? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think I have said in reply to 
a supplementary question that we were in communication with commercial 
opinion on that point. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Is it not a fact that the Government of India 
are not as well placed as the Government of Great Britain in negotiating 
such terms? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If my Honourable friend means 
to say that the machinery which we have to adopt is somewhat cumbrous, 
that is so. We have to go through London and then through Home. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: In questions of urgency, will the Honourable 
Member consider a better method of communication? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: What is the better method? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Of going direct. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Surely, my Honourable friend 
knows that we have not the power to negotiate direct with a foreign Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: But since the matter is urgent and other 
countries are taking advantage of their powers of communicating direct, 
will the Honourable Member consider contingencies of the sort arising in 
the future, so that he or his successor may be in a better position to 
negotiate than he is today? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It does not lie in the Honourable 
Member's power to do so, but no avoidable delay has been allowed to 
occur so far as we are concerned, because action has been taken by 
telegram. 
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Sir Oowas]! Jehangir: Is it not a fact that another country, namely, 
Great Britain, has been able to get further concessions while the Govern¬ 
ment of India are still negotiating? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I think my Honourable friend 
already knows the answer. 

Sir Oowas]! Jehangir: What is the reason foi that? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: The reason for that has already 
been explained. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: The only explanation that the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber has given is that the Government of Italy are responsible. Is it not 
a fact that the Government of India are responsible? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: No, Sir, the Government of India 
are not responsible. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Can the Government of India, by executive action, 
restrict the imports from Italy ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I believe, we can. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Do the Government of India consider it desirable 
to do so? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: That is a very different matter. 
That raises larger questions of policy, and I am not prepared to give an 
answer to that straightaway. 

Prof. N. O. Sanga: When did you have information about it? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: We had information in the hrst 
instance by telegram from cur Trade Commissioner in Milan, but we had 
to wait until by Air Mail we received details and the moment we received 
details a telegraphic protest was launched. 

Prof. N. O', Ranga: When did you receive the telegram? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I cannot give you the dates. 

Prof, N. G, Ranga: Is it not a fact that on the first April next these 
restrictions will be imposed on Indian imports? 

The Honourable Sir Josoph Shore: Not that I am aware of. 

ib* T. S» Avinashilingani Ohettiaii: la it against the public interest 
to give the date of the telegram? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhora. No. If the Honourable Member 
'will j^ut down a question, I will give a reply in due course. 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnali: In view of what has already been stated on the 
floor of the House, will the Honourable Member obtain his freedom from 
London and be in a position to deal directly with the Government of 
Italy? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not see how we r‘an free 

ourselves from the eonstitutional position as it exists at the present 
moment 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: What I w aut to know is this. I do not want to 
change the constitutional position. Would the Government of India make 
any effort in order to bo able to deal with this question direct, and be free 
to do so by getting the sanction of the Secretary of State for India? 

The BEonourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Personally 1 do not think that such 
a course is possible, but I shall certainly consider it. 

MOTION FOB ADJOUBNMENT. 

Firing at Karachi. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): T have received 
notice of a motion for adjournment of the business of the Assembly from 
Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur. I want to know wdiether the 
Honourable Member wdshes to move his motion? 

Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South Madras: Muhammadan): 

Sir, before I express an opinion on it, I w'ant to ascertain from you if you 
will permit mo to move it tomorrow, as there is another adjournment 
motion today which is of greater importance than this. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is 
wdiethcr the Honourable Afernber wishes to move his motion today ? 

Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: I do not propose to move it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): There is anotbefr 
motion for adjournment which stands in the name of Mr. Gauba. The 
notice I have received is that the Honourable Member proposes to ask for 
leave to move a motion foi adjournment of the business of the House 
today for the puq^ose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance as follows: the firing resorted to by the police at Karachi on 
the 19th instant. I want to know whether ^ny Honourable Member takes 
objection. 

(No objection w^as taken.) 

As no objection is t^ken, the motion will be taken up at 4 o'clock. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Tba Hcmourable Sir James Clrigg (Finance Member): Sir, I move: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, for the financial year 1935*36, in 
such method as may be approved by the Honourable the President, of a Standing 
Coxnmittefi q| the Assembly not qi^ceedins fanrteen in auiahar, to whieh shau 
be added a Memb^f of thq Assembly to Fq pominated by Qov^rno^ 
member so nominated shall be the Chairman of the Committee.*^ 
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Mr* PrefiddHt (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Tbe question is: 

"That this Assembly do proceed to the election, for the financial year 1955*36, in 
such method as may be approved by the Honourable the President, of a standing 
Finance Committee of the Assembly not exceeding fourteen in number, to which shall 
be added a Member of the Assemhy to bo nominated by the Governor General. The 
member so nominated shall be the Chairman of the Committee.*’ 

The motion wh« adopted. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE COURT OF THE DELHI 

UNIVEESITY. 

Mr. O. S* Bajpiti (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, J move : 

"That the elected Members of this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner 
as may be approved by the Honourable the President, four persons from among their 
own numbers to be members of the Court of the University of Delhi in pursuance of 
sub elau9^ (5) of statute 2 of the First Statutes of the University set out in the 
schedule to the Delhi University Act, 1922 (VIH pf 1922)." 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ahaur Rahim): The question is: 

"That the elected Members of tin's Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner 
as muy be approved by the Honourable the Pre.sident, four persons from among their 
own numbers to be members of tho Court pf the University of Delhi in pursuance of 
sub-clause (5) of statute 2 of the First Statutes of the University set out in the 
schedule ^0 the Delhi University Act, 1922 (VITT of 1922).” 

Tlie motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 

SCIENCE, BANGALORE. 

Mr. O. 9. JaJpal (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I move : 

‘‘Thnt' this Assembly do proceed to elect, iu Wph manner as may b.> amiroved by the 
Honourable the President, a member to represent this House on the Council or the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, for the period 1935-57 (both years inclusive) in 
pursuance of the provisions of clause 9 (secondly) of the scheme for the administration 
and management of the properties and funds of the Institute, which was published 
in th^ Gai^tto of Indi^ with the notificatipn from the peparphent of Industrie^ and 
Labour, No, 1-10 (T.), dated the 12thi February 1926, vice Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, whose 
term of office has expired.** 


Hr, (The JlonoviPable Sir Abdur Bahim) : Mo^,io^ mayed ; 



tb. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daudi (Tirhut Division : Muhammadan); Sir, 
the appointment of an Honourable Member of this House to represent 
this House at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, has not received 
the attention in the past that it deserves. The Honourable Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad uas elected for the last term, but he was not given an opportunity 
to sit at the meeting of the Council. The last meeting, which was a 
vt^rv important one, was announced to be held on the 23rd July, 1934. 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, our elected representative, at once wrote to the 
Director that the Assembly was sitting on (he 23rd Joly, and, therefore, 
the meeting might be held a week earlier No ro])lv was received from 
the Director as to why they did not listen to his simple request, and hence 
he tendered his resignation to the Secretary of the Education Department, 
as I have been told by *'r Zhauddin, and he sent one cony of his resigna¬ 
tion to the Director of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. Now 
they treated it with scant courtesy. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad was, I am told, 
(ionsuKed on tiiis question by the Government, but no step was taken 
after that for ensuring that the future meetings of the Council will be 
lield at a time when the representative of this House will have the 
opportunity to attend. Over and above that, Sir, I have been informed 
that the Director is dealing with the properties and funds of the Institute 
in a manner which requires a strict scrutiny. There have been complaints 
againsd the Director, and a representation, I am told, has been made to 
His Excellency the Governor General—I do not know how far it is correct, 
but I have been supplied with a copy. Some of the members of the 
Council of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, made that repre¬ 
sentation, in paragraph 2 of which they said : 

“That your petitioners beg to approach Your Excellency under Regulation 32, page 
13, of the Institute, with the present requisition for inquiring, by means of a special 
committee appointed for the purpose, into the working of the Institute for the past 
two years.” 

I shall not tiro the House by reading the whole of it. It is a long 
one and there are a series of grievances of pi-ofessors and others on the 
staff of the Institute which prima facie goes to show that there is some¬ 
thing wrong with the management of the Institute. Now’, unless we are 
assured that the Director will regard the appointment of a Member of this 
Hniise with some attention and will facilitate his attendance at the 
mcoiinys of the Council, there is no use making an election of a Member 
of this Hou®e. It is really a disgrace to the Member who is appointed 
and who is not listened to by the Direetor in small matters, as I have 
just now narrated, 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, I do not think I ought to detain the House 
very long. Two points have been raised. First, as regards the alleged 
indifference of the Director in the matter of fixing dates for the meetings 
of the Council. The position as regards that is that under the bye-laws 
of the Institute, which have been framed with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council, dates are fixed in the following manner. Ordinary 
meetings of the Council shall usually be held on the third Monday in the 
months of July, November and March. Now, Sir, ordinarily, the Assembly 
does not meet in the month of July or in the month of November, though 
it is in Session in the month of March. Last year, as you are aware, 
for very special reasons, there was a meeting of the Assembly in July, 
and that was the reason why the Eegulation being what it is, it was not 
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possible tor the Director to meet the convenience ot the Honourablo Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad in this respect. His hands are tied by the bye-law to 
which I have referred. tJ^t I can assure luy Hmiourable friend that 1 
shall take up with the Director tins (jueslion of trying to adjust the 
meetings of the Council so far as possible to the convenicnc(3 of Honourable 
Members of this House, because it is obviously our d('sirc that the repre¬ 
sentative ot the House sliall bo an effective representative, and not merely 
a ceremonial oi nominal representative. Then, Sir, my Hcjnourable friend 
said something as regards complaints whieli had been made against the 
Director. He read out from a memorial wliudi he said had been addressed 
to the Governor General in Couiieil. 1 can assurt' my Honourable friend 
that no such memorial has yet reached the Governor General in Council. 
If a m(UTiori.il readies the Governor (tenoral in Council, the Governor 
General in Council will, as be is rtMjuired by the terms of the regulation— 

I need not read it out-take d into consideration; but there is one point 
I should like to lay before tin- Hou^^e for consideration Tins is the first 
lime in the history of the Inslituti' that an Indian has been appointed 
to the position of Director. That Indian is a man who is emir.ent in the 
world of science—Sir C. V. Kanian, who is the holder of a Nobel pGze 
and I think of every' conceivable distinction that it is open to any scientist 
to secuna (Afiplaiise.) I submit that it is no( right that any Honour¬ 
able Meinher c>r this Hou^e slaaild pay any attention to complaints made 
against a person of that distinction; J think that this matter ought really 
to be left to the Governor General in Council to be dealt with in accord¬ 
ance witli the ]>r(>eo(bu’t‘ laid down in the Regulation. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Presidont (ddie Honourable Sir Abdur liahim): The question is: 

“That this Assonihly do proceed to elect, in such manner iib may be approved by the 
ilonourablo the President, a member to represent this House on the Council of the 
Indian ln.>titute of Science, Bangalore, for the period 1955-57 (both years inclusive) in 
pursuance of the provisions of clause 9 (secondly) of Ihe scheme for "the administration 
and management of the projierties and funds of the Institute, which was published 
m the Gazette of India with the notification from the Department of Industries and 
Labour, No. 1-10 (T.), dated the 12th February 1926, \ ice Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, whose 
term of office has expire<l.” 

The motion w-as adopted. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): I have to inform 
Honourable Members that for the purpose of e]e<‘tioii of members to the 
Standing Finance Committee for the financial year 1935-36, the Court of 
the University of Delhi and the Council of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, the Notice Office will be open to receive nominations for all 
the Committees upto 12 Noon on Saturday, the 23rd March, 1935, and 
that the elections, if necessary, will be held on the.foUowing dates, namelv: 

1. Standing Finance f'ommittee, 1985-86, 25th March 1935 

2. Court of the University of Delhi, 25th March, 1935. 

3. Council of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 26tb March, 

1935. 

the elections to the Comnuttees whwh will be conducted in accordance 
with the principle of proportional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote will, as usual, be in the Secretary s Boom from 
10-30 A.M. to 1 P.M. oh each day i^»pointed for the purpose. 
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[Mr. President.] 

As regards the agenda, the Chair is informed that certain Honourable 
Members feel that the interposition of the Demand^ for Supplementary 
Grants, while the consideration of the Finance Bill is still continuing, is 
likely to cause inconvenience. The Chair consulted the Leader of the 
House and the Honourable the Finance Member as well as the Honourable 
Member representing the Congress Group whether it would not be more 
convenient if the consideration of the Finance Bill wa« continued uninter¬ 
rupted until it was finished. There seems to be an agreement that that 
would be the most convenient course. In the ordinary course, it is expected 
that the consideration of the Finance Bill mil be concluded by at least 
tomorrow, because the Supplementary Demands are also of an urgent 
nature, and they must be disposed of before a particular date of this 
month, and so also the Finance Bill. That, the Chair understands, is the 
course to which the Government also agree and it wdll perhaps suit the 
Honourable Members. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member): If T may make 
a statement, that is exactly what happened in Mr. President’s Chambers^ 
and there is no reason why the House should not know what was an*anged 
there, 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammodan): 
Sir, we earmot follow what is going on there 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): It the Honourable 
Member will listen, he will be able to follow. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): When iriy 
Honourable Colleague, Sir James Grigg, and myself and my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Satyamurti, representing his PaHy, mot today in the Cham¬ 
bers of the Honourable the President to find out if we can come to an 
agreement, what was discussed was that so far as the Government are 
concerned, they have no objection to the discussions being continued, 
namely, that the motion for the consideration of the Finance Bill be finished 
before the Demands for Supplementary Grants are taken up. Wc wanted 
to know from my Honourable friend, Mr. Satyamurti, whether, having 
regard to the urgency of the matter, we could depend on their support for 
closure if it be necessary not today but tomorrow at the end of the da\. 

I gathered that my Honourable friend would give me some information but 
probably as they are in some disturbed condition over the unfortunate 
illness of Mr. Sherwani, I have not got that information. But if I may 
assume that I can at least get the support of my Honourable friend and 
his ParW tomorrow in the afternoon as regards putting an end to this 
motion for consideration of the Finance Bill, then I can say that we have 
no objection to this change being made and to the discussion being con¬ 
tinued where it had beeib left and the motion for consideration of the 
Finance Bill be finished and disposed oi before the Supplementary Grante 
are taken up. That is exactly what I understood and still abide by that 
arrangement. I ) 

PtBsidtet (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair takes 
it that that is an arrangement which commends itself to the entire House. 

(No objection was taken.) 

tlien the discussion on the motion toi consider the Finanea Bill will 
resumed. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, it is rather unfortunate that six days should have intervened 
between the last discussion on the Finance Bill and today, and it is a 
little difficult to recapture the atmosphere of that discussion. But, I will 
do my best under the circumstances. 1 take it that this motion gives this 
House an opportunity of exercising its constitutional right, to the extent to 
which it IS vested in it, of refusing supplies before giaevances are redressed. 

I propose, in the course of my remarks, to try and satisfy this Honourable 
House that, both on the merits of the Finance Bill and on the standing 
grievances in this country which are still unredressed, this Finance Bill 
does not deserve the support of this Honourable House. The Honourable 
the Finance Member referred in his speech to the fact and stated that the 
English practice of dealing with two years was better than our practice of 
dealing with three years. 1 agree with him, but there is one respect, I 
think, in which we are better. Our income and expenditure estimates are 
prepared and are presented together, so that this House knowa exactly how 
much revenue is sought to be raised, and how that revenue is being pro¬ 
posed to be spent, and on what purposes; and 1 trust this wholesome 
practice will continue^ 

We have, Sir, a Standing Committee on Finance in this House. However, 
it is not a Statutory Committee and it has not a right of audience as such be¬ 
fore thi.s House It is, at best, a committee which advises the Finance De¬ 
partment. I suggest that this Committee should have its powers and 
duties considerably enlarged, and a permanent officer should be attached 
to this Committee, so that this Committee may be able to perform its 
functions very effectively. As a matter of fact, Mr. President, however 
much we may economically use the time available to this House during 
iJae general budget discussion and thei Finance Bill, we caxmot exercise 
that meticulous and pervasive control, which it is the right and the privi¬ 
lege of this House to exercise over income and expenditure, and, I think, 
therefore, that these suggestions deserve the consideration of the Horwyor- 
able the> Finance Member. 

Under the Government of India Act, the Governor General is authorised 
to allot not more than 15 days for the voting of demands, on the Eailwriy 
and the General Budgets. As it is, we get only 12 days. Why do we not 
get all the 15 days we are entitled to? That, I think, will add to the 
privileges of this House. We shall be able* to discuss more demands for 
grants, I may also suggest that the time set apaort for genearal discussion 
at least on the General Budget may welH be scrapped and set apart aa time 
for the voting on demands 1^ grants. As it is, we have a general disenssiont 
om the Finance Bill, and a geiieral disensaton on the Gerneial Budget. If 
ws get, on the wholes eight or nine days* for the voting on demands' for 
grants, I submit it* will be very much more ratisfactcary. 

The Honourable Sir James Orlgg (Finance Member): May I just make 
an interruption? Is it the idea of the Honourable Member that the Stand¬ 
ing Finance Committee should undertake a serious and exhaustive investi¬ 
gation of a few of the. gcants or a seketiont of the grants and then submit 
to the House materials and ask it to consider them seriously and in a 
detallisd maim^*,and the rest of tbe^ sranta may come automatically under 
thir (Ouillotinf)?* Iftttlialf hi» 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: No, Sir. I was speaking: of the time aliotted to this 
House for the voting- on demands for grants. I was suggesting that we 
should get the full 15 days provided in the Government of India Act, and 
not the 12 days as we now get and, secondly, that the time set apart for 
the general discussion on the General Budget at least should be set apart 
for the voting of demands for grants, as we get an opportunity of a gene¬ 
ral discussion on the Finance Bill as such. I also suggest that we should 
get time allotted for each demand. In the Madras Legislative Council, 
we get two hours or four hours for each demand. It, therefore, enables 
the House to go forward according to the time table 

Coming to the actual financial position of (he Government of India as 
exhibited by the Budget and by the Finance Bill, 1 want to present to this 
House a few striking facts. The total net* revenue is estimated «al 77 
crores, 28 lakhs This is spent as follows* 

Interest on debt, 10 crores 39 hikhs. 

For the reduction or avoidance of debt, 3 crores. 

For defence expenditure, 44‘9B or 45 crores. 

Thus this total is 58 crores 37 lakhs. For other expenditure charged 
to revenue, it is 16 crores 82 lakhs. Well, Sir, that figure is deceptive, 
because in that figure are included the following items, ecclesiastical, 31 
lakhs, political, one crore and 41 lakhs, watch and ward, 2 crores and 6 
lakhs, making a total of three crores and 78 lakhs. Thus, more than 62 
crores out of a revenue of 77 crores 28 lakhs are spent on purposes which, 
although in the picturesque language of tlie Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber may be called self-preservation expenditure, are certainly not nation 
building expenditure. We (hen get roughly ter. to twelve crores for the 
other expenditure of the Government of India 

In his speech introducing the Finance Bill, the Honourable the Finance 
Member controverted our statement and said that, taking the (3entral and 
the Provincial Governments expenditure together, they are between them 
spending roughly as much as the Government of India spends on defence, 
expenditure. Well, Sir, assuming that that fact is correct, I would res¬ 
pectfully ask the Honourable the Finance Member whether he is satisfied 
with the total expenditure, on about 220 millions of people, for all their 
elemental needs of education, sanitation, public health, medical relief, 
agriculture and industrial improvement, of less than 45 crores? 

On this matter I have the high authority of Sir Walter Layton, I hope^ 
the Honourable the Finance Member will not question it, because I read 
the other day that there are only three free traders still left in the British 
Empire, and they are Sir Walter Layton, Lord Snowdon andf Sir James 
Grigg. Lord Snowdon is no longer in power, Sir Walter Layton is not in 
power, but unfortunately for us Sir James Grigg is in office and in power.. 
But let us see what Sir Walter Layton says on this aspect to which the 
Honourable the Finance Member referred: 

“On th© expe«ditnr<^ side, debt absorbs 15 crores, defence, 56 crores,” 

—that WAR in 1930, but now it is of course 44 crores,—' ^ 

“law and order, and justice 21 crores, genial civil. administration 27 r prores^ 
pensions 7 crores; and, as against that, Mucatioii throughput India g^s albodt 
crores, health and medical services 6^ crores’ agricnitnre and ihHttt^ 3^ enforeis 
expenditure on civil works amounts to ^14 .^/cr 9 r^.** 
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That is SO far as national expenditure throughout the country is con¬ 
cerned. j 

C-oinparing this with the expenditure in other countries, may I draw 
the attention of this House to these striking facts? The total public ex¬ 
penditure on social services in Great Britain, after war pensions^ are ex¬ 
cluded, ineriaised from t‘22,()()().f)()0 in IHOl to £338,500,000 in 1925.^ In 
that year, this expenditure made up about one-elevfenth of the national 
income. The public expenditure in Germany on social welfare and housing 
alone increased from ten per cent, of the t-otal expenditure in 1913-14 to 
25 per cent, m 1928-29. In the Netherlands, it was 32*4 per cent, in 1930, 
in France it r6se to 23 per cent, m 1930. I tliink iliese figures are fairlv 
striking and the Honourable the Finance Member may well pause a bit 
and ask himself tlie question whether he has proved to his own satisfaction 
that our ex})enditure on nation, building departments is anything up to what 
is accepted by all civilised countries as a reasonable standard. 

('oming to the income side, there are equally striking figures. OUr 
customs rexenue is responsible fOr 51*84 crores; incotne-tax, which is pro* 
bahl\ the only direct tax in this country, gets Us 18 crores 40 lakhs, and 
salt, a tax to which the Cengress is definitely opposed and which it will 
take every step in its power to abolish or radically reduce the moment it 
gets power, gives us eight crores 73 lakhs. These three lAxes between 
them give you practically the whole of the Central Government revenues 
amounting to 76 crores 97 lakhs. Incidentally I would like to draw the 
attention of the Honourable the P'inance Member, if I maY,i to the fact 
that the cost of collection is going up from three crores in 1921 to three 
crores 86 lakhs in 1935-36, I may add that in 1932-33, the total revenue 
of 79*91 lakhs, that is roughly 80 crores was collected, with an expenditure 
of three oroides and 77 lakhs. 

I would ask the Honourable the Finance Member, of course, he depre¬ 
cates plans, but 1 hope he does not deprecate looking intoi I'he future, 
for, after all, he has got to be here for another three and half years, and, 
if the Federation comes in the meantime, be may be replaced by a 
Finance Minister, but even then ho may continue ns tlie Financial Adviser 
or a Super-Finance Member which the Government of India Act contem¬ 
plates . 

The Hwourable 6ir Jamet Giigg: Not, if 1 can help it. 

Mr. S. Satyaoturti: I am glad to hear it. Now, Sir, let us take a few 
of these sourced of revenue. Taking the customb revenue on imports, I 
suggest that a part of it is collected by taxes on the vices of the people, 
major and minor. Our import duties on spiritb, wines, and liquors give 
us two crorefe, tobacco gives us one crore and 20 lakhfe. 

The Hoaonmble Air James Gfigg r It is n6t a vice. 

Ktv Si Satyamurti: It is a minor vice. 

Aat MommraMe Meitiber: It is the mother of vioes. 

lb. Bbtyalnmrtt^* Yes, it is the toother of vic^, m mf Honourable 
Iriefad, Mauhri Sajfyid Murtu» Sshib^ days. I thihk the Hbno^^rable the 
Mtiknem MetAbBr touet tafiow^ttaib the Oonp^rwtt is* piedged to total ptohfht- 
tian fdFakdhaUe liqmbY wtoJ thhTe will be^ a in this 
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country for controlling, at least, if not for abolishing liquor trada The 
industry of tobacco must find a place in this country. If people must 
smoke, I am sure the country will insist that they must smoke Indian and 
not non-Indian cigarettes. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Whv should they smoke at 

all? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : That is more than I can answer, because I myself 
do not smoke. If people should smoke, I suggest they should resort to 
the indigenous variety. My point financially is this—that the Honourable 
the Finance Member or his successor must be prepared for a great deal of 
reduction of revenue in import duties on both these items. 

Then, Sir, we get 19 lakhs by way of import duties on boots and shoes. 
I hope all Honourable Members in this House are agreed that we ought to 
develop that swadeshi industry, as much as possible. There will also be 
a reduction in import duties on those goods. 

This morning. Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member, with that 
blandness for which he has become so famous, told us that ho was not 
aware of any proposal to encourage the manufacture of motor cars in this 
country. I have no doubt in my own mind that any responsible Govern¬ 
ment seated on those Benches will take every step in its power to promote 
the swadeshi motor industry in this country. If that is so, this revenue 
of one crore and 40 lakhs that the Government are now getting on the 
imported motor cars must cease one day or anotlicr We will sec to it 
that it ceases, as early as possible. I quite agree, Mr President, that 
when we are talking of swadeshi articles, such as, indigenous tobacco, 
indigenous boots and shoes and indigenous motor cars, it is possible to 
levy a reasonable excise duty on them, because, comparatively speaking, 
they are luxuries, and, therefore, the loss of import duties may to some 
extent be made up by excise duties on these goods manufactured in this 
country. 

Then, Sir, we have a revenue of 12 lakhs on the importation of railway 
^ plant. My Honourable friend, the Financial Commissioner of 

^ Eailways, is ‘‘investigating*’. His Department usually takes 
six years to finish investigations, but even six years must end sometime or 
other; and when these six years end, I believe this country will insist on 
railway locomotives and plant being manufactured in this country, more 
and more. This revenue also will and must go. We are getting also 15 
lakhs from the import duties on cinematograph films. My Honourable 
friend, the Baronet from Bombay, presided at a function the other day, 
which I had the pleasure of attending, in which the film industry of this 
country protested against the unfair treatment meted out to it by the 
levy of import duties on raw films. That will have to go, sooner or later. 
Out of sugar we are getting 1 crore and 75 lakhs of revenue by way of 
import duties, but I take it that the object of the Government of India 
is to make this country self-sufficient in the matter of its own supply of 
sugar. If that is so, I think this import duty also is bound to vanish, or 
at least to be considerably reduced. They have an excise duty on sugar 
today; but there is a lot of complaint in the country about it, and I have 
no doubt in my own mind that, at any rate so far as the inferior qualitieB 
of sugar which the poorer people in the country consume largely axe 
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'Concerned, there must be no excise duty on those kinds of sugar. It is 
an iniquitous tax on the necessities of the poor people of this country, and, 
therefore, this excise must be considerably reduced or abolished. I do 
not know if this House realises that on the import of cotton fabrics alone 
we are getting by way of import duties five crores and on artificial silk and 
’doth hosiery, we are getting more than two crores, and on other textiles, 
48 lakhs. Therefore, on the whole, we are now getting 8 crores of import 
duties, on the importation of cloth and silk. The President of the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association said the other day that there is scope for 
the import of foreign textiles into this country. I humbly but strongly 
differ from him. I feel that there is enough cotton in this country and 
enough cotton of the superior quality may be produced. The Imperial 
Agricultural Eesearch Institute is making very good experiments in that 
direction. There is labour, there is talent, there is capital, by which we 
can make this country more or less self-sufficient in the matter of cotton 
and silk goods for the clothing of the vast millions in this country; at any 
rate, that is the ambition of every patriotic Indian. If that is so, while it 
may be possible, there may be some small trade going on in certain counts 
of goods which it may not be possible to manufacture in this country, I 
•want the Honourable the Pinance Member to prepare for a gradual reduc¬ 
tion and the ultimate extinction of this source of revenue. Let him not 
forget that Japan today is importing a lot of cloth and silk goods which 
India feels can be and ought to be produced m this country 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras* European): What are yo\i going to import 
dien ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Nothing. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Wail and see. (Laugliter.) 

Mr. Bhulabhai J, Desai (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham- 
.madau Eural): Why should we import? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: As my Leader says, why should we import, unless 
we want to ? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): How can export then? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: That is a matter of arrangement, but this thing is 
being done in spite of you. 

Then I come to the next category of duties on which I am sure there 
will be practically universal agreement in this country. I refer to the 
three kinds of excise duties, on kerosene, on matches and on sugar. I 
*am sure all Honourable Members will agree that kerosene and matches 
’Ure necessities for everybody in this country; and, as I said, the inferior 
qualities of sugar are used by the poorer people. We get from the excise 
duty on kerosene, 2 crores and 95 lakhs; on matches we get 2 crores, and, 
on sugar, 1*50 crores. 

Now, with regard to these excise duties, I want to draw the attention 
of .this House and of the Honourable the Finance Member to the report 
'^of the Committee on National Debt and Taxation appointed by His 

E 2 
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Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. They came to this general 
conclusion: 

“In any general conclusion as to tlie effect of the Customs atid Excise dutiea on tho 
standard of living, it is ncossary to bear m mind that the duties contribute substan¬ 
tially to expenditure on education, pensions, unemployment relief, etc., from which the 
wage-earning classes largely benefit.** 

That factor is conspicuous by its absence in India. Then: 

“Again, it must hot be forgotten thiat some indefinable part of the duties...in 

balanced in many oases by an ihcrease in wage-rates due to the tax element in the cost 
<of living.’* 

That element is also largely absent in India: 

“When pix>pei’ allowance is made for these aspects, we consider that the food auties, 
even at their present reduced level, must still exercise some adverse effect on the- 
standard of living of the poor, although on the whole that standard may bo slightly 
better than in the year 191^14.** 

If this can be said of Great Britain* where the standard ol living is very 
much higher than in this country, what are we to say of the effect of these 
duties on the standard of living in this country ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: What about rice? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: We shall discuss it, when the Rice Bill comes. 

Sir, this is the majority report. The minority report of this committee^ 
with which I am very much more in agreement than with the majority 
report, ])uts our case more strongly: 

“We are ourselves of opinion that taxes upon commodities, regarded as part of a 
general system for raising the money required for State expenditure, are objectionable 
in principle, and that the important place which they occupy in our tax system can 
only bo detended on the ground that they are survivals from a period when the 

administration of direct taxation was much more difficult than it is today. 

Taxation should mitigate, not aggravate, inequality iii the distribution of income. 

The general objections to indirect taxation apply with special force to the taxea 
upon food, upon entertainments, and upon artificial silk.” 

T say they apply here particularly to the excise duty on matches, the 
excise duty on sugar, and the excise duty on kerosene: 

“They are thus exceptionally regressive, and they take no account of a principle 
which we regard as essential to anv equitable system of taxation, riz., that taxation 
should not be imposed upon any wfiose means are not adequate to maintain a certain 
minimum standard of living.” 

Will the Honourable the Finance Member lay his hand on his heart 
and say whether he is not levying the majority of bis taxes on people whose 
means are not adequate to maintain a certain minimum standard of 
living: 

“We recommend, therefore, that, subject to the needs of freshf expenditure, any 
future surplus of revenue should be devoted to abolition primarily, of the food duties, and 
ther^fter. of the dutiee upon entertainments and upop artidcial silk. We are of 
opinion that these reductions should take precedence df 4ny hirther tedn^ions of 
direct taxation.*’ 
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Then, Sir, while that is the position today, un4er the Government of 
India Bill, the position of the Government of India or of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment will be much worse. I have only to draw the attention of 
Hononrable Members to olanses 186, 186, 187 and 188 of the Govermnent 
of India Bill. Certain succession duties, stamp duties, terminal taxes, 
and taxes on fares and freights shall be levied by the Federation and 
collected by them. It shall not form part of the revenues of the Federa¬ 
tion, but shall be assigned to the States and the provinces. Taxes on 
income shall also be divided although the Governor General is given power 
to decide the manner and the time of distribution. And so far as salt 
duties, exeise duties, and export duties are concerned, it is also provided 
there that, if an Act Of the Federal Legislature so provides, there shall 
be paid out of the revenues of the Federation to the provinces and to the 
federated States some equivalent of the whole or any part of the net 
proceeds of this duty; and one knows the composition of the proposed 
Federal Legislature and the method of indirect election proposed; and I 
promise that, when that Legislature meets, it will vote away practically 
all these taxes, to be distributed to the provinces and to the various States 
forming the Federation. Therefore, it seems to me that the position, as 
far as one can see at present is insecure today, and will be almost disas¬ 
trous if and when the Federation comes into being. At page ‘292 of this 
Bill we have the specified sources of revenue which are placed at the 
•disposal of the Federal Government, duties of customs including the 
export duties, duties of excise, corporation tax, salt, state lotteries—that 
is a source which I think the future Finance Member of the Government 
may have recourse to, having lotteries—but except that, I feel that the 
position is, as I said, very insecure. 

Wo have then the railways which were turned into a separate propo¬ 
sition—a commercial concern: that concern is today so insolvent, that it 
owes a debt to us of 55 crores, which I can see no prospect of its ever 
repaying; and the statutory railway authority will be an imperinm in 
imperio, and the Government of India can wliistle as long as they like, 
and yet they will get not a pice from this railway authority. The posts 
and telegraphs is another department, which 1 am afraid, cannot pay. 
Although it is supposed to be a commercial department, somehow or other, 
ever since it was made a commercial department, although there have 
been years when we had some surpluses, yet on the whole we find, that 
by some system of accounting, it is now more or less self-sufficient, more 
often less self-sufficient than more self-sufficient. 

Then I put to the Honourable the Finance Member, the modern free¬ 
trader, one poser. How long can these imports continue, apart from the 
Bwadeshi spirit, apart from what future governments might do? I put 
it to him—only so long as this export of gold continues: according to him 
it shall continue: but, even according to him, gold cannot be exported 
which does not exist: and there are only about 500 or 600 crores more left 
in India; and after these exports cease, how are these imports going to 
come? It seems to me at any rate that at that time the customs 
revenue must fall. When it does fall, the future Finance Member will 
have to turn to the Army Secretary or to the Commander-in-Chief, who 
never comes to this House, and tell them “We cannot afford to pay this 
46 crores to you: you must cut down your expenditure*'; and I put it, as a 
pcQpoisition, based on some careful calculation, that the future revenues of 
the ^Government of India considering the proposed division of revenues 
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between the Federation and the Provinces, the taxable capacity of this 
country and sound principles of taxation, cannot be more than Rs. 50 
crores; and even assuming you pay roughly half of it to the military 
budget, it cannot be more than 20 or 25 crores. This expenditure must 
bo brought down: all this tall talk about the defence of the country is 
nonsense. Either the Army is too big, or it is too small. If there is a 
real invasion, it is too small unless you can organise the entire nation 
behind the Army, or unless there is any truth in your statement that 
India forms part of the Empire, and the imperial forces are placed at our 
disposal. On the other hand, for normal purposes, it is really too big 
except when a war starts; and may I ask the Honourable the Finance 
Member wlicther he honestly feels as strong in exercising his control 
against the Military Department, as he does against the other departments- 
of the Government of India. 

An Honourable Member: No. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Will the Honour 
able Member be much longer? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Yes, Sir: 1 will take some time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Then he can speak 
alter Lunch. 

The Assembly then adiourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock 


The Assembly re-assembh'd after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock., 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) in the Chair. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, I was saying, when we adjourned for Lunch 
that tlic Honourable the Finance Member should exercise, apart from ques¬ 
tions of policy, the maximum financial control possible over the army ex- 
poiidiluro in this country. And, on the question of British troops, in India, 
we have heaid an elaborate discussion, and I do not want to go into it 
again at this stage But, Sir, I feel that, if, for any reason, British troops 
are to be retained in this country, the cost of it must be found by Great 
Britain and not by India. If really military policy dictates, besides the 
Indian army, a larger army, I suggest one of two courses,—either have an* 
Indian army, consisting both of men and of officers, to the extent which 
military policy requires it, but if Britisli personnel is forced upon you, 1 
expect the Honourable the Finance Member to stand up to the British 
Government and say—“You pay the money for it“. 

Then, Sir, on the question of retrenchment, apart from the question of 
policy, I should like to get some information from the Honourable the 
Finance Member, as to whether he is satisfied that full retrenchment has; 
been carried out in the army expenditure, remembering all the time, three* 
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important factors,—the cataclysmal fall in prices which must be reflected 
in the expenditure of all spending departments,—the payment by Great 
Britain towards the army expenditure in this country, which practically is 
equal to the Capitation charges we pay, and the results of the mechanisa¬ 
tion of the army. If it means anything at all, it must mean some saving. 

Then, Sir, I should like to know whether the nature of the control 
exercised by the Finance Department over the Army expenditure is exactly 
the same as in the case of other departments,—for I read. Sir, in the Blue- 
book which the Army Department has supplied to us in connection^^with 
the budget the following sentence: 

“The Army Department of the Government of India controls the expenditu:e under 
all the heads except that pertaining to the Military Accounts Offices v/hich are under the 
control of the Finance Department.” 

Moreover, Sir, T want to know whether, for the expenditure on the army, 
we are getting full value. Is not the profession of army contractors the 
most lucrative profession in parts of Northern India today, and are wo 
really getting things at prices at which they are sold in the market, and are 
the spending departments absolutely free from any kind of corruption ? 

The Honourable the Finance Member in the course of his brilliant 
speeches hit upon the right thing when he said that the real problem in 
this country is its poverty. 1 entirely agree with him,—all Indians agree 
with him. But does he not then realise that the natural consequence of 
it is that the most urgent need today is to increase the purchasing power 
of the people, and that internal prices must also rise ? . . . . 

The Honourable Sir James Clrigg: By calling a penny two pence? 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Neither by calling a penny a tuppence, nor by 
sticking to the ratio at any cost I Whatever happens, he will not raise the 
ratio. I do not want the Finance Member to call a penny a tuppence, but 
why does he, who is a great believer in the policy of laissez faire, pin his 
faith in such a manipulation of the ratio? Where is the freedom in it? 
Why does he not agree to allow the Kupee to find its own level? Why 
does he want to link it to the paper currency, and where does his doctrine 
of laisHfz faire come in in his matter? 

Then, Sir, we have the provision for the reduction or the avoidance of 
debt. My own personal opinion,—it may be unorthodox,—is, that until 
our financial position is much more secure than it is today, until we can 
find enough money for our national services, we may put off almost in¬ 
definitely any provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt. After all, 
Mr. President, our national debt, comparatively speaking, is small, and 
most of it is productive or protective. Under those circumstances. Sir, I 
would suggest to the Finance Member that that provision may well be cut 
down or removed altogether. Moreover, Sir, has he taken all necessary 
and possible steps, in view of the condition of the money market in India,, 
to convert all interest bearing loans, that is, loans bearing interest at com¬ 
paratively high rates, into loans at prevailing rates of interest? I think. 
Sir, the Government have got some proposals for next year. They have 
hinted at them in the Finance Member's speech, but I would like him to 
go further and see if he cannot take advantage of the present condition of 
the money market to convert practically all our loans into loans bearing the 
lowest rate of interest which prevails today; and in any case, if it is a oase 
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of paying off debts, I suggest to him that we must fight for the exteriiaf 
debt first. After all, the internal debt and the payments on it merely mean 
transfer of money from one hand to another inside the country,—it does 
not affect the entire nartional economy; but the Government, by keeping 
the external debt of the country, are sending away the wealth of the country. 
I, therefore, think, that if any provision is to be rnade at all for paying off 
debt, it ought to be a first charge on it, to pay off all sterling debts. 

Sir, the Finance Member protested very vigorously against any kind of 
ecoflfetnic plan. My friend to my right, the Deputy Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, has answered him completely and effectively; but. Sir, I propose to 
approach this question from a slightly different point of view. There is a 
method in the Finance Member’s madness—he says—he has no plan, but 
he has a perfect plan in his little head (Laughter), and he knows that that 
plan must work, and, therefore, he says, that he will not have any other 
plan. Sir, 1 put it to him,—he talks of free trade. When he was offered 
this job, did he tell the Secretary of State—‘I am a free-trader, I cannot 
go to a country where the Government is committed to a policy of pro¬ 
tection’? Why did he come ht^re ? If he so believed in free-trade, T think, 
Sir, he would have consulted his own conscience much better had he stayed 
in England and tried his hand against Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Banisay 
Macdonald, instead of coming here to a country which has stood and will 
stand by protection under certain well defined conditions . . . 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Evidently, you ore a great reader of 
the Indian Finance. 

Mr. S. Batyamurti: Yes, I am. 

The Hono^rable Sir James Grigg: And a quoter from ? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 said he has a plan. T will tell the lIo\ipe what his 
plan is “The ratio shall remain as it is, I will not change it”—is it not 
a plan ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: If you like. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: “The gold export will and must continue, I will put 
no export duty on it”^—is that not a plan? 

Several Honourable Members: Yes. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: “I am a free-trader, but Ottawa shall stand; Im¬ 
perial Preference shall stand’’. Is it or is it not a plan? “The military 
expenditure cannot be reduced, it shall not be reduced”. Is it or is it not 
a plan And i he only thing he will do is to spend money on small schemes, 
on village industries, the details of which are no more known to him than 
to me! 

JWr. M* S. Aney (Berar Bepresentative): That is a plan! 

S. Sftty^purti: I am saying, therefore, that the Honourable tfce 
Finance Member’s plea that he is against economic planning is, with ail 
respect, as insincere' .as it is liollow, . 
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1 beg leave for a minute to go back to this theory of the Honourable 
tibe Finance Member that the military expenditure cannot be reduced and 
re^d to bini what his friend Sir Walter Layton has said in the matter: 

“Apart altQgether from the question of other forms of expenditure in India, the 
defence charge is undoubtedly high. A recent comparison of the military expenditure 
of the nations of the wo^ld shows that in this respect, India is seventh on the list amoiig 
the Great Powers and that her expenditure on armaments is between twp and three 
times as great as that of the whole of the rest of the Empire outside Great !3ritain. 

It is frequently urged that expenditure for the defence of India is not a matter 
that concerns India pulv, but is also one which is of vital importance* to the Empire as 
a whole and should, therefore, not be at the sole charge of India. . . It is relevant 
to my present purpose to point out that the total is at present so large, both absolutely 
and in relation to the revenues of India, as to l>e a dominating factor m the 6nancial 
.aituation.” 

On the question of relieving the poverty of the country and of how 
to increase the wealth of the country, the Honourable the Finance Member 
laid down some premises unci came to the comfortable conclusion of doing 
practically nothing. He said public expenditure must yield quick results, 
and askecl, are there such projects ? 1 give a two-fold answer to him. Public 
expenditure in this country on the elemental needs of the people is so much 
behind even tlie minimum standards of other countries, that any expendi¬ 
ture on the sup])ly of those iieseds will yield not only quick but beneficent 
results, perhaps, not in money immediately, but in the increased purchasing 
power of the people, in the increased health and taxpaying capacity of the 
people of this country. My second answer is this. There are such projects 
today. Speaking for Madras, T can say that the Tungabhadra project has 
been pending for a long number of years. Yon can spend crores upon it. 
A sclieme of village roads wliich will give communications to the thousands 
of villages which lack any roads today is also an item of capital expenditure, 
which will yield good results. And, in cities, I can say that there are 
schemes waiting for slum iinproveinent. In Madras alone, we have pre¬ 
pared a scheme which th(5 Municipal Council has approved of, costing two 
'Crores. If, therefore, you tackle the problem of slum improvement, you 
have got projects on which you can spend your money usefully. Then my 
Honourable friend said no monetary return can be got from anything we 
do for the villages. May 1 remind him that man does not live by bread 
alone ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Would you mind quoting me correctly ? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: No monetary return can be expected from anything 
we do for the villages. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I did not say that. I said that large 
schemes of agricultural improvement could not be expected to yield im¬ 
mediate returns. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May i remiiid him of the biblical saying that man 
does not live by bread alone? Wo have some amount of responsibility, 
I take it in this country, for doing something for our villages even if we 
<5annot get much return on account of that. 

Then, my Honourable friend laid down a series of propositions, namely,— 
I hope I am quoting him oorrectly, I took them down the other day—the 
tlesire of the world is to be self-supporting; in India, industries, which can 
«tand aaad prosper, attract private capital; industries which do not or cannot 
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so stand should not be helped by the (Joverninent. All is well with the 
world; God is in His heaven, and 1 am Finance Member of the Government 
of India; therefore, I cannot do anything at all:—it seems to me to be a 
conclusion unworthy of a responsible finance member of any government. 
And his remedies are still more curious. Evidently he believes in prayer. 
He said, let us all sit down here and pray for the rationalisation of the 
world so that international trade can tiow and India can share in the 
resulting prosperity. 1 have no particular objection to j^raying, but it seems 
to me adding insult to injury to come to a responsible Legislature like this,, 
and say at the end of introducing the Finance Bill, 1 suggest to you, 
gentlemen, please pray. It is a matter for laughter, but for the fact that 
it is too tragic for tears. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Instead of asking you to bra}, he has asked you to 
prayi 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I put it to the Honourable the Finance Member, 
now that he says he has no plan, has he any financial conscience at all? 
Becausi' 1 want to ask him how his financial conscience allows him to 
reconcile himself to the poorest country in the wwld, having the most 
numerous bureaucracy, and the most highly paid, throughout the world? 
Has he ever applied his financial conscience to it ? Has he heard of such 
salaries in any other country ? And has he considered that, in this country, 
which is so poverty-stricken, the death-rate and infantile mortality are 
such that ought to make any sensitive Government ashamed of its own 
performance or want of performance? Hoes he realise that owing to the 
weak sustaining power of our people, the epidemics claim a yearly toll of 
life so high, that, in any other place, it was seriously suggested as an 
alternative to birth control that we can rely upon nature’s remedies— 
epidemics in this country ? Does he realise that the poverty in this country 
is colossal, that wo have made no attempt towards tackling it in any 
scientifically planned maimer ? And, on the question of illiteracy, haB he 
ever applied his mind to the colossal sums required to liquidate this matter? 
And to the inadequate medical relief, the poor village communications, the 
primitive methods of agriculture, and, on the whole, the very poor standard 
of living? Sir, I put it to him that he may again usefully consult and act 
upon the conclusions of the report of the C'cmmittee on National Expendi- 
tur(‘, in which they canu' to the following conclusions. 

“That the use iii tile value of money in recent yeans provides a strong prtma facie 
case for the revision of money obligations fixed under other conditions.” 

Your salaries must go down, your defence expenditure must go down. 

“That existing financial difficulties make it necessary for the nation, like the private 
individual y to consider seriously vs hat it can afford and not merely what is desirable. 

That only by the strictest regard to economy and efficiency over a long period can 
the trade of the country be restored to its pre-war prosperity and any substantial number 
of the unemployed be re-absorbed into industry.” 

Then, Sir, there is one matter on wliich I desire to make our position 
perfectly clear. I have been watching, ever since I came here, the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member’s persistent though courteous attempts to get 
the House committed to a policy of free trade more or less, or to a policy 
which will destroy the protection which has been and is being offered to 
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our industries. On that matter, we, sitting on this side of the House, are 
perfectly anxious and willing to consider the interests of the consumers and 
of the poor people of this country; but, at the same time, Mr. President, 
we are absolutely convinced that those interests are not served by allowing 
this country to become inhabited by people who will be perpetual hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, for the industrial nations of the world. We 
do want to build up our industries, our large industries as well as our 
small industries and when these large industries are built up, we are com¬ 
mitted to the nationalization of all key industries. (Hear, hear.) If the 
consumers have to pay a higher price, that price will not go into the pockets, 
of private capitalists, but will go into the coffers of the State, and return 
to the people in a thousand fructifying channels. On the other hand, we 
do want to develop our small industries. Let the Honourable the Finance 
Member have no illusions in the mutter at all. We shall be no party to* 
allowing our industries to be strangled by the cut-throat competition of 
other countries. Let him also remember that the industries of this country 
were destroyed by his predecessors in this country by most unjust methods. 
We, therefore, stand committed to the policy of protection more or less 
on the lines laid down in the Indian Fiscal Commission’s Keport. We shall, 
therefore, do our very best to develop those industries, while seeing to it 
that the interests of the consumers are protected and that key industries 
are nationalised, and the profits brought into the coffers of the State. 

Then he asked about various plans. I have no desire to elaborate them, 
but may 1, as a layman, try my hand at one simple plan? We have seven 
lakhs of villages in this country. I suggest to the Honourable the Finance 
Member to spend at the rate of a tliousand rupees a year on each village, 
for five years, intellectually conscript all the educated young men of this 
country, graduates and undergraduates and train them in the arts of village 
work, to serve the villagers; to give them the elements of the knowledge 
of co-operation, to impart education, to give them some small medical relief, 
and, above all, protect them from the corruption of the police, revenue 
and irrigation oflicials, which goes on throughout the year and throughout 
the country and tell them, at the end of the five years, these young men 
and women will have to find their own livelihood in the villages. This 
plan is the result of careful and prayerful thought on my part for the last 
many years. I feel that thereby wo shall be relieving unemployment. We 
will make our villages real, live, and self-respecting centres, where the 
people will be enabled to use their opportunities to the best advantage, 
to have the benefits of co-operation, to have the benefits of a clean, honest 
administration, and to have the benefits of education and simple medical 
relief. It will cost about 10 crores a year spread over 11 years. On‘the 
whole, it will cost about 350 crores ; at the end of that time, this country 
will be a much better country in which the men and women will no longer 
walk as the weak slaves that they walk today, but as independent self- 
respecting men and women who will be worthy to be citizens of a great 
and self-governing country. 

Coming to the details of the Finance Bill, I only want to say a very 
few words, Mr. President. So far as the salt duty is concerned, we here 
represent the salt Sdtydgtahd Movement. The Indian National Congress 
is committed to the principle that salt, the prime necessity of men and 
cattle, shall not be taxed. It ift God^s gift to man, and we believe that we 
can and ought to find other sources of revenue, and ought not to tax salt; 
and I suggest that it is not financially an impossible proposition. I suggest 
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iiliat the out in salaries be not restored. I suggest further that this cut be 
graded, that all salaries below 150 or 200 be exempted from all outs, that 
salaries above have graded cuts of 5, 10, going up to 25 per oent., and that 
income-tax and super-tax be nrised if necessary, and that, as a result of 
ail that, we do say that the salt which the people want can be exempted 
from this duty. In this connection, the Finance Member has tried to 
throw an apple of discord among us and tried to appeal to the friends from 
Bengal—why do you want not to have foreign salt and why should you pay 
for the salt higher than you will be compelled to pay otherwise ? I am 
glad to see that the Honourable Members from Bengal have refused to 
fall into the trap, and I hope that when the Bill comes up before this House, 
we shall have the very decisive vote of this House against this attempt to 
remove the import duty. 

The Honourable the Finance Member in an expansive mood told us— 
I think on the only time on which anybody said so—that they will accept 
our opinion if we agree with him to remove this import duty. We tell him; 
“No, thank you. We are not going to allow this import duty to be removed. 
If we had our own way, we would raise the import duty, so that we can 
build up a genuine indigenous salt industry, which can satisfy the wants 
of the millions of this country’'. 

Then, bir, on the export duty on skins, we shall have a discussion by 
-and by. I am afraid this is one of those occasions when the Cjovoinnient 
will try to tish in the troubled waters ot provincial jealousies, but, speak¬ 
ing as a Madrasi, I do appeal to all my friends from other provinces that 
we want this export duty to be retained, in ordci* to enable the Indian 
tanning industry to be built up. I shall give facts and figures later on, 
if necessary, or my friends will do it. On the question of the postal rates, 
I stand by the pice post card. We do not care how you do it, but you 
must do it, and if we had our own way we want to see that the poor 
people of this country get their pice post card. Keep the letters at one 
anna and raise the weight from half a tola to one tola. Do what you like 
with the higher forms of postage but the poor people of this country must 
got Ihoh pice pu^t card On the question of income-tax, we shall fight and 
we shall succeed, at least so far as this House is concerned, to get all 
incomes below Es. 2,000 exempted from income-tax. This is all I have 
got to say so far as the Finance Bill proper is concerned, but I want, before 
I conclude, to say a few words on the general position as I see it. 

Mr. I*. E. James: You have not come to export yeti 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: We shall export what we cannot consume and we 
will import what wg really w^ant. We want to be as tich and prosperous 
as England, and we will adoy)t every step to get that prosperity. Let my 
Honourable friend have no illusions about it. Our ambition is to be no 
less rich than the Honourable gentleman in his own country which has 
resorted to free-trade, protection, preference, quotas and what not, so long 
as John Bull’s pocket is filled. I have learnt to profit by that lesson and 
to see that our country is as rich and prosperous as his. I hope he will 
see the justice of tha.t. 

I am sorry the Honourable the Home• Member is not here, but the 
other day he delivered to us a speech which for bathos is haard to beat. 
1 agree with him that terrorism can have no place in this country, bUt I 
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Wftui to remind him that if terrorism is getting under control, Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Indian National Congress are today the greatest forces 
against terrorism. You ma> believe it; you may not believe it; but take 
it from me as one who knows the inside of things that we are the most 
potent and the most corrective force against terrorism in this country. 
The Honourable the Home Member asked us to support him. We will, 
but we have our own conditions. We believe from a reading of history 
that terrorism can never be met, and will never be met by counter- 
teiTorism, that terrorism can be wiped out, only by enlightened public 
opinion being gradually arrayed on the side of Government, against all 
forms of terrorism. The Honourable the Home Member asks us to believe 
that all those who are detained are terrorists, and, therefore, we must 
support the Government in that action; and that, if we ask a question 
about their health, we arc secretly sympathizing with terrorists. Sir, this, 
is doing a gross injustice to our position. Let me read to you what a 
g^eat Secretary of State Wrote to the then Viceroy: 

“We must keep order ”—(Lord Morley wrote to Lord Minto )—“but excess of 
severity is not the path to order. On the contrary, it is the path to the bomb.’* 

Sir, I want those words to be written in letters of gold on the entrance 
to the Viceroy's House: “excess of severity is the path to the bomb": 

“It will be lUMipportable if you, who are a sound Whig, and I, who am an 
‘autoritaire’ Radical (so they soy), go down to our graves (1 first) as imitators of 
Eldon, Sidmouth, the Six Arts, and" all the other men and policies which we were both 
of us brought up to abhor.” 

Then, Sir, lie referred to the long procession of widows who lost their 

j ^ husbands and the sufferings of other people. Honestly ani 
sincerely, do I exj^ress my sympathy, and our sympathy, if I 
may, with all those unfortunate people whose relations, whose husbands, 
have been the victims of terrorism, but may I, in no spirit of bravado or 
spirit of helplessness, try to remind the Honourablo the Home Member and 
the Government of India that we on this side believe that today there are 
hundreds of wives, of mothers, of sons and of daughters who have got 
their husbands, tlieir fathers and their brothers detained in custody, on 
no evidence, on no conviction, but on the mere suspicion of the executive? 
Do you think, Mr. President—and you are a Bengali, you know—that 
the feeling in Bengal is really reconciled to all these acts of counter- 
terrorism on the part of the Government? Are we not entitled to demand; 
that the great doctrine of *'fiat justitia mat ccBlum'' “let justice be 
dnne even if the Heavens fall”, may be carried out in Bengal also? Sir, 
we shall be glad to give our full support to fighting terrorism (Hear, hear) 
provided civilised methods for fighting it are adopted^ and people are not 
artested and kept in jnil on mere suspicion of being terrorists. (Hear, 
ht‘ar.) Sir, my friend, Mr. Sarnt Chandra Bos6, an elected Member of 
this Assembly, has publicly stated that he is against terrorism and has 
ohftllfenged Gctemment to put him on his trial. Government does nothing 
and keeps him in imprisonment for three years I (Cries of “Shame, 
Bhame“.) And do you think, that we can accept your statement that 
you are honest and sincere in dealing with terrorism and aYe hot using a 
few murders here and. there in order to demoralize the whole of the Bengali 
race and mairing them feel that they can have no peace or good Govern-^ 
so long as this Government is in po^er? (Interruptions.) 
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Sir, the Honourable the Home Member referred also to a speech of 
mine and said that I was inconsistent—a virtue for which he said I was 
'‘famous”. Sir, I plead both guilty and not guilty to the charge. I plead 
not guilty in the ordinary sense; I am not inconsistent in saying “we 
will co-o])eraie with you to the extent to which we can, for the interest 
of our country, but if you do not respond I am here to destroy the 
prestige of the Government”. But, Sir, in a higher sense I plead guilty 
to the charge of being inconsistent, and I will tell you how. Wo are 

-here to suggest to the Government measures of reform, measures of 
sound taxation, and measures of proj^er expenditure. They accept no 
advice from us, but, assuming they accept all the advice we give them, 
assuming that they become thoroughly responsive and responsible, that will 
not make us accept this Government one moment longer than we are 
<jompelled to accept them—b('cause we recognize, in the words of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman that good government can never he a sub¬ 
stitute for seli-government. Be ns responsive as ^ou like, still we will 
use every legitimate and peacelul means in our power to displace you 
from the country and to take the reins of government into our hands. 

(Hear, iiear.) In (h<it sense, T grant 1 am inconsislent. Only, if \ou 

me teasonnhle in the meantime, it will make tlie ti’ansfer eaj-y and pleasant 
for all concerned. If you arc going to be unreasonable, all right, you 

make it difTicult and unpletisant for all concerned. Sir, after the discus¬ 
sion 111 this House on ilie Joint Barliamcntary Coiimiittee Ueport, the 
political future of this country has become d:irker. Something is going on 
between the fridian Brineos and the Secretary of State and the Honour- 
fdile the Law Miunber has cultivated the gnail art of using words to 
conceal liis tlioughts, so siU'ce'^sfulh , that wo do not know uliai is going 
on. 


The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (jjeadiT of tlie House): I tried 
to learn it from von. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Gl. V. Deshmukh (Bombay (itv Nou-Muhammadan Urban): There 
are many other things which you can learn (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, auyliow, T am glad mv friend admits that he 
is using words to conceal his thoughts That is all my point,—and that 
is a valuable admission, that tliis Government specialises in the art of 
using words to conceal its thoughts. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the Maharajah 
of Patiala and various other rulers arc negotiating with Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and Sir Samuel Hoare is negotiating with them! And the Government of 
India looks on helplessly. It does not know what is going on, and in a 
brave voice, its says—“they cannot disclose it”. Shall I say—“they have 
nothing to disclose!” They know no more about it than we do. They 
are simply used as door-mats, as I said the other day, and they will not 
say what they do not know. I suggest it would have been more honest 
on their part to say, “we do not know”. 

But the point is this, that today federation is being shaped in the 
House of Commons by a contract between two parties to it, namely, the 
British Government and the Indian Princes,—British India being com- 
pletelv ignored, and even in that contract—as my young friend reminds 
me—the dominant party, the British Government, is dictating terms to the 
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Indian Princes. Sir, we recognize we have no influence with the Indian 
Princes, and we have no part or lot with them, but let me warn them, 
from my place in this House, that “British India" will never forget this 
conspiracy between them and the British Government, if they succeed 
in enforcing a federation upon us. We shall fight it. The Indian Princes 
are not so strong in their own States; their rule is not so impeccable. 
They do not represent the doctrine of the “survival of the fittest". On 
the other hand, history convinces us that the Indian Princes are today 
the artificial survival of the “least fitted". (Hear, hear.) We have here 
these Princes who want to make the best of both the worlds I^et them, 
I say, beware, and let the British Government beware, we shall have no 
peace for both of them, if this conspiracy is concluded behind our backs. 
(Applause.) I know. Sir, while we talk like this, that the Members of 
the Treasury Benches laugh, affect to be indifferent (Laughter), and an 
arrogant Secretary of State said the other day—“the British caravan will 
pass on even if the dogs bark". Sir, I do not want to use any cheap 
bravado, but we feel—and I say this very sincerely and honestly to the 
Members of the Treasury Benches and to the Secretary of State if my 
poor voice reaches him—that we, on tins side of the House, are deter¬ 
mined to see that the caravan of the Indian National Congress passes on 
to the fulness of its goal, whatever dogs, British or otherwise, bark. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, the caravan passes on, in spite of the Honourable the 
Law Member’s superior contempt for the Congress, and in spite of the 
Law Member’s not missing a single opportunity of opposing and vilifying 
it, in spite of the bland answers emanating from the Honourable the 
Commerce Member which mean that he is after all helpless; Sir, the 
Congress caravan moves on, though the Honourable the Home Member 
shakes his fist at the Indian National Congress. And, last but not least, 
in spite of th(‘. Honourable the Pinance Member’s affected want of plan, 
there is, I say, a real British, Imperial plan to keep this coimtry per¬ 
petually available for British exploitation. 

Sir, I also want to repeat on this occasion our demand for a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. Sir, the Manchester Guardian, which is usually a better 
informed and saner paper on the average than any other British newspaper 
wrote the other day that in India the demand for such a Constituent 
Assembly is not taken seriously, and it quoted Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
Sir, Sir Tej Bahadur is a great man, but I think the Manchester Guardian 
-and those who agree with lliat paper would be well-advised to remember 
that the Indian National Congress stands for a Constituent Assembly, 
based on adult franchise or on the most democratic franchise possible. It 
is a democratic method, it is a practical method and it is a rational 
method. What more can the British Government have than this that 
the people of the country must meet and settle their constitution? 'Wo 
have no illusions in the matter. We shall make that the central issue 
in all elections to the Legislatures, whenever they come, and we will 
press the demand on the Government. If the Government will not yield 
to our demand, then, God help Great Britain and God help India!— 
because, if our methods do not succeed, I say, there is no other alter¬ 
native before India than red revolution. (Hear, hear.) I am not taking 
in terms of despair or of mere fright, but, knowing the country as I do, 
unless this demand is conceded in a reasonable time, I see no alternative 
but red revolution. It seems tome that, when that revolution comes, 
nobody will be able to say what turn it will take. It is, therefore, up to 
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the Government todav to grasp the band of peace and fellowship Whick 
we^ offer, to agree to the demand for a Constituent Assembly, 16 sCfaj)' 
this Government of India Bill, and agree to a constitution, under which 
India can have full self-government, and yet remain friendlv with Gteat 
Britain. That time is today; very soon it may be too late. Tirtie and 
tide wait for nobody and I should like to warn the Government here and 
the Government in Great Britain in the words of the great Persian poet: 

'‘The moving finger writes and having writ> 

I Moves on; nor all thy piety nor wit 

Shall lure it liack to cancel half a line, 

Nor all thy tears wksb out at word of it.*’ 

Sir, J have done. 1 oppose the Finance Bill. (Applause.) 

Nawttb Sahibzada Sir Sayad Muliammad Mehr Shah (North Punjab: 
Muhammadan): Sir,* views have already been expressed on the various 
aspects of the Budget and the Finance Bill and I need not, there^ore^ 
dwell at length at this stage upon facts and figures relating to them. Apart 
from this, I am by nature inclined to kdk less. I have, moreover, a few 
years’ experience of the other House, the Council of State, to guide me 
and there eloquence does not go to such a pitch as it does in the Assem¬ 
bly. 

No matter what political parties we belong to or what political view 
we hold, on a discussion of the Budget and the Finance Bill it is our 
duty to realise our responsibility in the matter and to review the schemes 
now under consideration from a constructive point of view, a view which 
would he in the best interests of the motherland, law and order and the 
zemindar and commercial classes in the country. 

A saying by the late Mr. Gokhale is here worth recalling. He said 
that on any other occasion the Opposition and non-official Members might 
criticise th^ policy of the Government from whatever point of view they 
pleased, but on delicate subjects, such as the Budget and the Finance 
Bill, it should be the duty of every responsible Member to keep in VieW 
the fact that if he were to present the Finance Bill ih place of the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member what constructive schemes he would himself 
be in a position to present. liooking at the speeches from this point of 
view I find that most of the speakers want the Honourable the Finance 
Member to increase the expenditure on economic and social items for the 
good of the country and that, in view of the poverty prCvCilirlg in the 
country, taxes should be decreased as expenditure is increased till’ Govern¬ 
ment are in such happy position as to spend crores of rupees for the good 
of the country and need realise nothing by way of taxes. 

Such a spectacle, Sif, would indeed be very gratifying; but in the dty 
World of facts and figures Such a show of jugglery is unfortunately not 
possible. Discarding, therefore, all attempts at imagination, I consider it 
my duty to represent the real views of my constituency on the subject. 

Sir, my constituentiy possesses a peculiar character in the whole of 
India. It perhaps claims the largest number of military voters in the 
whole country, that being so, the responsibility 6f representing tiieir 
views rests on me, mofb than on any other elected Member, particularljf 

» — ' ... . . — 5 ..^.;. ; .. -r„ 1,1. 
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jis it is with the blQod of this militan secti(Bi of Iht* j^eoplt* that tilt, 
foundations of India's political progress have been laid. 1. therefore, 
hope, the Chair, the Honourable Members and (io\ernnieni would regard 
my voice as the voice of that section of the people who n.iturall> do not 
believe in any kind of propaganda, agitation or defection, but wish their 
opinion to be taken in the same spirit as when they offer to lay down 
their lives for the sake of their King and (’ountr\. And then. Sir, L am 
to express the view^s of those pc'or zemindars and petty busines^inon whom 
f have also the honour to rt'jiresent. 

hirst of all. Sir, L have to thank the -Honourable* tin* rinai'c* Member 
lor the grant he has made for rural reconstruction, which to m\ mind 
is the best [tart of the present Finance Bill. It is a fact that the wel¬ 
fare of India d(5[)ends upon the welte.re of her Vijral po[)iil;nion. It is 
these poor ]jeo[)li^ who are largely responsible for contributing so mucli io 
the rcNcnues (h tlie (iovernin(*nt and lo the [trogress of conme*ree and 
impro\emeut <tf towns. But, unfortunately, Government have been treat¬ 
ing them as a step-child, and that treatment has given them a certain 
amount of anxiety and iineasin(*ss. The pro\isioii made in the F'inance 
Bill for rural reconstruction should, therefore, deserve every commenda¬ 
tion from ever\ well-wisher of tlic countrv, and upon this, .!, on behalt 
of my constituency, offer my sincere congratulations to tlic Honourable 
the Fiaance Memb(‘r and this House You will excuse mt*, Sir, if f sa> 
that this grant does not mean the* whole solution of the rural problem 
but that it is the ffrsi sie[) in this direction. It is ikjw* up to us to see 
that this grant in each Pro\inc <3 is spent exactly for the pur[)ose for which 
it has l)(‘cii sanctioned. 

Fortunately, for the Ihuija'b, the work of rural uplift has been going 
on very honestly and efficiently for a considerabh; period under the abh 
guidance of Mr. Brayne, and the value of this work has been acknow¬ 
ledged even by Mahatma Gandhi. It is our good fortune that at present 
we ha\e a Governor in tlic Funjah who has given it further impetus and 
whose solicitude for the rural masses is indisputable. It is expected that 
the rural policy of Govc'rnmeni would further gain in strengtli at the 
hands of tlu* Punjab's new and [popular Revenue Member. But for deriv¬ 
ing the full benefit from the rural grant, and in order to enable one Pro¬ 
vince to benetit by the experience of the other, it would be just as well 
for the Governiiient to appoint an all-India Advisory Board to advise how 
best to spend the grant; and I would be glad if Midiatma (uindlii were to 
he the chairman of this Board and Mr Biayne its secretary, so that for 
once all narrow^-minded persons and those prone to create trouble can sec 
for themselves that both Government and the Congi-ess are prepared to 
work wholeheartedly, with any other agency, for the good of the country 
and do not consider it patriotic to waste their time in finding fault with 
each other or meeting the unfair criticism levelled against them by in¬ 
terested bodies. 

Sir, the soldier classes in my constituency are glad that under the 
present Finance Bill the cut that operated against their pay will no longer 
continue. They are grateful for this to the Honourable the Finance 
Member and hope that the tax now existing on the income from one 
thousand rupees to two thousand would also go in the next Finance Bill. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member will excuse me if I 
draw his attention, as respectfully and emphatically as I can, to another 
important matter which has been causing a good deal of distress to 
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thousands of loyal and brave soldiers and their families in iny locality. I 
t\m of course referring to the operations at the Khevvra Salt Mines. My 
able friend, Mr, Piracha, onl 3 ' the other day, moved a Pesolution in this 
House on the subject and many a voice was raised in the Council of 
State in support of his motion. But I regret to say that it was very 
ernelly turned down by the Honourable the Finance Member. 

Sir, in this connection, I consider it my duty strongly to submit that 
the idea is gaining ground in the minds of the public, that Government 
only listen to the voice of the agitators and that no justice whatsoever is 
done to those who are truly loyal. T would, therefore, appeal to the 
Honourable the Finance Member to give this problem his further con¬ 
sideration and, with the advice of the Punjab Government, immediately 
ajipoint a committee consisting of officials from both the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment and the Goveniment of India. 

Then, Sir, 1 have particularly to draw the attention of this House to 
two other equally important questions on behalf of my constituency, and 
J am sorry for not being able to give full consideration to the present 
Finance Bill. The hrsi one relates to the reduction of duty on imported 
wheat. It would tend to a further fall in price and add to the distress 
tif tlie zemindar classes who naturally suffer by reason of the prices of 
foodstuff going down. It is the duty of the Government to give this 
question a further thought as early as possible. Then tliere is llie ques¬ 
tion of the price of postcards which, notwithstanding repeated assurances 
on the subject in this House, has not been reduced to two pic.o each. This 
means that that })Oor element of the population w'liich forms the backbone 
ot the country would, as before, continue to be de])rived of the facility 
that goes with cheaper means of correspondence. I have no doubt that 
with the reduction of the price of the postcard the demand for it would 
automatically go up, and f w’ould, therefore, request that the matter be 
given further consideration during tin' course of the year. 

Now, Sir, I would just speak of two other matters They are Law 
and Order and Trade and Agriculture, and it is with these subjects that 
the Finance Bill has largely to deal. If i)ea'ee reigns in the country 
ilie expenditure on Law and Order would be less, and the improvement 
in agricultural and trade conditions would yield larger revenues. To bring 
•about this coiisiimmation both Government and Congress should take a 
•step forward together, and, in so far as the interest of this country is 
coucern(‘c], there is in this nothing Ixdow the dignity of one or the other, 
'riierefore, through you, Sir, I would appeal to the Congress to realise 
that His Majesty the King-Kinperor has always had a great affection for 
fndia, and tliat liis perb<jn is above all politics. Let them, for that reason, 
sincerely join the Silver Jubilee celebrations and help to create that 
atmosphere which would just be in keeping with India's best traditions 
and interests. Let them prove, by their action, that they are a band of 
large-hearted patriots wffio w’ould gladly add a feather in their cap by 
taking a step in this direction Ijet no personal pique or personal differ¬ 
ences stand in their w’ay. I would at the same time as strongly appeal 
to Government and say that the person of His Majesty the King-Em¬ 
peror is above everything else. If, on the auspicious occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee, they come forward carrying an expression of goodwill and 
•sympathy ’ the coming generations would judge their move not as a w^eak- 
ness but as a' great and glorious act on their part. 
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Then, Sir, if we fail to check tlie growing iineinployrneiit among our 
educated classes the surplus shown in the Finance Bill would be no 
more than a mere j^aper transaction. There is, therefore, every need 
for tackling this difficult problem. 

Sir, before 1 conclude my speech, I deem it my duty to thank His 
Fxcellency the Conimander-in-Ghief who, in the Gouncil of State, the 
other day, in connection with the recruitment of Sayya'ds, declared that 
there were no restrictions to their recruitment as such in ihe arm\. With 
these ^^'ords, Sir, 1 su})port the Finance Bill. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: Furopeanj. Sir, the iilarming onslaught 
made on the customs revenue by my Honourable friend, JMr. Salyainurti, 
makes me wonder wheblier he was really in earnest in proposing that the 
imports should lie practically reduced to nothing. He failed to respond 
U) the numerous calls from my Hnuourable friend, Air. James, as to 
what he proposes to do with exports. As we all know, if any country 
IS to survive, it must have a move or less equal balance of export and 
import. J noticed my Honourable friend, the Finaiicti Alember, sitting 
up and taking notes, and I have no doubt he will effectively deal with 
Borne of the arguments put forw'ard h\^ my Honourable friend. 

There is just one point on which 1 should like to make a reference, 
and that is wdth n^gard to cigarettes My Honourable friend approved ol 
smoking cigarettes, but ho strongly disapproved of the import of cigarettes. 
Well, Sir, the import of cigarettes is very small indeed. But there is 
a considerable import of loaf tobacco to be manufactured in tliis country 
into cigarettes. The i*eason for that is that at present the country does 
not grow a sufficient quantity of the right kind of leaf for making up into 
cigarettes. I have* no doubt that when the production increases, that is, 
the cultivation of the leaf increases, we shall see a considerable falling off 
in the imports. (Hoar, liear.) 

No’w, Sir, there is one matter that 1 would like to refer to, and that 
is the general desire of all parts of the House for retrenchment. I re¬ 
member in the old days when w^e had the Inehcape Committee, the 
w’onderful w'ork they did, and, in fact, their report became almost a 
sacred book to many Members of the then Assembly and subsequent 
Assemblies. Wc have bird departmental Committees, we have liad the 
Lee Enquiry Commission, in a diverse form, and here I would like to 
suggest to the Honourable the Finance Member that a Committee be 
appointed w ith pow er to examine and report on the incidence of taxation, 
and, at the same time, make a clear examination into the present day 
cost of living as compared with ten years ago. To my mind, that is a 
very important point to take into consideration. We hear, on all sides, 
that the cost of living has gone down, but we do not hear of the same 
reduction in the expenditure and in the salary list. I observe, that in 
reply to a question in another place, the Government stated that “it 
had been decided to postpone the further consideration of the question of 
scales of pay of future entrants to the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police Service until after the passing of the Constitution Act“. 
Well, Sir, there are very divided opinions on the wisdom of waiting for 
so long. Talking of retrenchment, it occurs to me that it might be well 
to practise what we preach and possibly offer up suggestions as regards 
a reduction in our allowances. We could, however, in a way economise 
both in speech and in supplementary questions. I wonder whether we 
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reivlise iluifc the cost to the country of Uic elected Aleuibera of this As¬ 
sembly coiiK'S to at least Es. 2,000 per day, and taking the debate on 
the finance Bill, as an example, I have worked out that each of our 
speeches costs Ks. 200 and some of them a good deal more. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Noii-Muharnmadan): But the speech of 
tlie Honourable the Finance Alernber costs us 154 crores! 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Then, Sir, some money has been givaai for broad¬ 
casting. I welcome that, as India must not lag behind other countries. 
Bui I am sornewliat dubious as to the wisdom of erecting a powerful 
station in this City at a considerable cost, I think it was 8 lakhs 45 
thousand and a recurring charge of 170 lakh^^ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Nbyce (Member for Industries and Labour). 
Not quite as e.vpensive as that. It is one lakh and 70 tlionsand. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: 1 intended to have said one lakh and 76 thousand. 
This station, although the plant will he very powerful, yet it is anticipated 
that it will only he able to opeiMte effectively within a radius up to 200 
miles. That, to my mind, is very insufficient, and I should like to have 
seen the station available for the wdiole of India. I would much sooner 
have seen a* considerable expansion in village broadcasting. (Hear, hear.) 
The Bengal Oovernment, to my knowdedge, and I saw the plant opiTat- 
ing, have experimented in three villages, with quite a small plant, a 
receiving set and a battery and a loud speaker at a cost, J believe, of 
about Its 700. The r(‘ceiver receives the news from the broadcasting 
station in Calcutta and tluj result is most salisfact/ory and thoroughly en¬ 
joyed by all the people. We could hear the loud speaker at a distance 
of, 1 should say, at least 1,5(X) yards. J would like to see that principle 
carried out tliroughout India, and J suggest to the (kuitral (lovernment 
that they should assist the provinces in the purchase of these outfits and 
let the })roviiices look after their maintenance. 

Some years ago, at rriy suggestion, the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands made an inquiry as to the existence of mineral springs 
throughout India. I had the idea that India should be self-contained in 
that respect and have its own spa. Why should we go to Europe to be 
cured when w e have the waters here available ? I have a list of springs 
with me still, and 1 was going through it only the other day; J find 
that the waters of a place called Pir Shah,—1 believe it is at a station 
called Spintangi qh the Quetta-Sibi line,—are very suitable for the pur¬ 
pose. They contain O-l Mac’he units of radium which is considerably 
more than js contained in the waiters of Carlsbad and Badnauheim and 
other places on the continent of Europe. If the Railway Board were to 
look into this matter, they might find it a paying proposition to build a 
pump house and baths and private enterprise would produce hotels and 
hostels and other conveniences; what is now a non-paying strategic rail- 
w^ay might become a real good paying concern. Anyhow I do plead 
that India, if possible, should hav^ her own watering Spa. 

In regard to the desire expressed by some Members that Government 
should start industries, I am not at all in favour of this. To be success¬ 
ful in manufacture, it is necessary to secure expert knowledge in addi¬ 
tion to B! business training which, with all due deference, I do not con- 
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feider, is to i)e found amongst officials. It is perfectly true that Govern¬ 
ment could import experts to look after these^ industries, but the expert 
very soon becomes inoculated with the Government serum. Another point 
of vital interest is tlnit the success of such undertakings is the respon¬ 
sibility to (lie sliareliolders. i understood from my Honourable friend, 
Mr, Satyamurti, that Government on behalf of the nation would be the 
shareholders. That, ag.iin, 1 do not think would be a likely projosition. 
Leave industrial expansion to private enterprise where the enterprise and 
energy of mdividuals and continuity of service is what an industry really 
requires to be succ(‘ssful. The advent of Government ir\to the industrial 
held, as wo know’, has been apt to spell ruin. 1 gi\t‘ for examjde the 
coal industry There is also likidy fo be a lavisli expenditure ot public 
money as has been ihe case in connection with the Peninsular Works 
at Tatanagar. They v^ere originally built as a locomoti\e works and were 
tak(‘n over by Governmrnt at a high tigure, Go\erument did not, how¬ 
ever, contiiuK' with tlu* scheme of building locomotives. They scrap]jed 
the machin(‘r\ or [lassed it on to some ol thii railway workshops. They 
put in a ver> exp(msl\c plant for making wagons and nnderframes com¬ 
peting with concerns ih.il were already working in iht‘ country. I v^ould, 
however, be all in favour of tlui judicious use of Government money to 
assist small private industrial enterprises that show p)ro8pects of success, 
but are handicapped for want of capital. 1 understand that the Punjab 
Governm(*nt have quite recently tabled a Bill having this object in view. 
It is only in recent years that young Indians havi^ gone to Fmrope and 
the United States of America to study industry. They ac(j\hre a good 
knowledgt*, they come back to India and then the difficulty that arises is 
the want of money and the want of confidence in starting up industries. 
They do make a start, mostly with family money, but insufficient, and, 
for that reason the concern comes to grief. It is to .*issist genuine cases 
that i think Government might very well step in, either on a sliaring 
basis or iv low rate of interest. Jlut to encourage these industries when 
the knowledge of the people is able to work them is the thing that is 
required. Frequent reference has been made to the term “exploitation” 
by the British in India, and this I venture to question. It may hav^e 
been perfectly true in the old days of the Bast India Company when, 
according to records, we are told that men came out to India and shook 
the pagoda tree and received large profits thereby. But those days are long 
gone past. Ft is, however, true that the British have shown enterprise 
in the development of trade and industries, \>ut the field has surely been 
opened to all. In certain instances, the capital lias been raised in sterl¬ 
ing in England, but shares were obtainable by any one at time of issue 
.and are still obtainable in the open market. In the case of many com¬ 
panies, with rupee capital issued in India, a large proportion of shares 
are held by Indians, both as original shareholders and by subsequent 
purchase. Because the managing agents may be a European firm, it 
does not alter the fact that the company is frequently largely Indian- 
owned. It is common knowledge that many Indian shareholders readily 
apply for shares if the managing agents are a firm of sound reputation. I 
would point out that nothing has been said about the many failures and 
huge loss of money. I can refer to one instance in the Punjab where a 
company from England started to prospect for oil, and, after the expen¬ 
diture of over a million and half, they retired, because they could not 
find the oil. There is one oompaaiy working in the Punjab which has also 
epent a cbnsiderable amount of money in exploring for oil; it has found a 
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certain quantity of oil—not very much; and I only give this as an example 
of how money has been brought into the country for the development 
of the resources of the country and been lost. Personally, I would like 
to sec industrial companies operating in India' with rupee capital or at 
least a rupee share register to facilitate transfers when shares are held in 
India; and the corollary of this would be greater Indian representation 
on the Board. It is a regrettable fact that in India money is not always 
forthcoming in aiding industrial concerns, and, it is for that reason, money 
is sought from outside. I hope to see the day when industrial develop¬ 
ment will make rapid progress, assisted hand in hand by Indian and’ 
Britisher alike, and the effect would be far less talk of safeguards. In 
the course of a long experience in India, I have found friendship and 
good feeling in the knowledge that both sides are working for *thc welfare 
of India in the development of her national resources, and I am happy 
to think that this good feeling exists amongst the Members of the House, 
however bitter the speeches may at times appear to be. How very neces¬ 
sary we are to each other was brought home to me, only a few days ago, 
by a Member of this House who told me that he had to bring out from 
home a manoger for his sugar factory to assist in the working of that 
factory. 

Now, Sir, I think I have exhausted my Rs. 200 worth, and I hopo 
that I have not offended any feelings. The views expressed are my own, 
and not as representing the Group. I thank you for the attention that 
you have given me. 

Soth Sheodass Daga (('entral piwinees- Landholders): Sir,*^' it a 
matter of no small ])leasure to me that I liave got a right to speak in my 
mother tongue and the national language of India. From this point of 
view, my unfamiliarity with English is a blessing to mo When the 
Honourable the Hom^' and the Finance Members, with all their stay for 
twenty years in India and with all the salt that they have eaten of 
India, are not familiar wuth Hindiisth;mi, it is not perhaps a matter of 
any delinquency for me to be unfamiliar with English. 

We are at present discussing tlie Finance Bill. Whatever may be the 
riieaimig in English of the word “Bill”, moans in Hindi a hole in 

the ground where rats, snakes and other reptiles make their homes. What 
harm is caused by these to agriculture and tho zamindars and tenants, 
who depend on agriculture, is not hidden from any one. In order to save 
agriculture from rats, Government have started a scheme of rat destruo* 
lion But the rats that are hidden in the Finance Bill are left unharmed 
by the Government. These rats also take away their earnings from the 
agriculturist against their will and cause a lot of harm tp them. T wdll 
tell the Government that if they mean well of millions of persons residing 
in the villages, then they should start a process of injection to kill these 
jats also. These rats are not a bit behind their brothers, the real rats, in 
bringing about the “downfall” , “slavery”, “flattery” and “chicanery”. 

Owing to the peculiar policy of Government with respect to tax and ex¬ 
penditure, the villages of India, which were once famous all the world over, 
are today paupers and desolates. In those days, there existed in the villages 
a scheme of indigenous, cheap and wholesome education, and the villagers 
could manufacture every need of theirs and were not helplessly dependent 

♦ English translation of the original speech delivered in the vernacular. ' 
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on otiiei's for anything. For instance, they used to maintain their health 
by cheap and efficacious Ayurvedic medicines. But, now, it has been 
replaced by useless and costly education where things like these are taught, 
i.e., a cat has two ears and a dog has a tail. And Ayurveda has been 
replaced by English hospitals. By this, crores of rupees are possibly 
earned by English firms, but it serves no useful purpose to Mother India. 
This also serves the purpose of spreading the system of English medicines 
in the same way as was done with the Dacca muslin. Similarly, in the 
beginning, inducements were offered that free medicines and free doctors 
would be given, and that no fee would be charged for. And when, having, 
fallen in this trap, Ayurveda became dead, money is now, demanded for 
every little thing. If you go and live in the hospital, then, too, money 
is needed both for medicines and doctors. Till now, there was no money 
required for operation cases. That too has now commenced. Now, as to* 
family ward, it is built with the money raised by the public, and, for that 
too, rent is charged. I give an instance from my place as to how a family 
ward was built. From one gentleman Its. 6,000 were taken and he was 
made a Eai Sahib and from his brother Rs. 11,000 are taken to build 
a family ward, and the condition is that he would be made a Rai Bahadur. 
The poor fellow had disappointment in June and January last, and now 
his hopes are centred in the t^ilver Jubilee. If these things be wrong, here 
is the Commissioner from Chhattisgarh. 

This is from the Government which say that they aie Ma and B<ip, but 
they cannot protect even our health without money. May I a.sk from 
the Finance Member if he would ask for money for the recovery of the 
health of liis son from one whom he really considers as his own son. 

Sir, in the present Finance Bill, no relief is given to the zamindars, 
inalguzars and other persons depending on land, and they are the persons 
who are hit the hardest. When in America the Government are helping 
their villagers by spending crores of rupees, we are greatly aggrieved and 
surprised to see the indifference of the Finance Member. Being the re¬ 
presentative of landholders, 1 can say that the policy of the Government 
with respect to taxation and expenditure is making the villagers poorer and 
poorer every day. They are made to suffer heavy losses by violation of their 
rights. Are not Govei-iiment aware that in Chhattisgarh the burden of land 
tax and irrigation dues are very much felt by the agriculturists? It is 
predominantly a rice tract. Owing to their inability to pay taxes and to 
maintain themselves, lakhs of people of Chhattisgarh have left their 
hearths and homes for Calcutta, Kharagpur, Kalimati and the Empresa 
Mill of Nagpur. If it is not known to the Government, the Honourable 
Mr. Drake, who is the Commissioner of Chhattisgarh and who is occupying 
a back bench, may intimate them. I tell my own t^xperience of irrigation— 
I have got a village, the land revenue of which is Rs. 900, and, for irriga¬ 
tion, over only 300 acres of land there, we have to pay about Rs. 1,000 per 
year. In about 20 years, we have paid about Rs. 15,000, and still we- 
are helpless supplicants for water. If in that village Rs. 5,000 only had 
been spent on tanks—even if it had been raised as a loan— 
then the whole money would have been repaid and there 
would have been no trouble of water for 50 years. Tax is, of course, 
taken. And now let me narrate to you, to what extent the Government 
think about the welfare of the agriculturists. The inlets of the village- 
irrigation tanks are stopped by building irrigation channels over them, sa 
that no water may go to the tanks and they may be required to taka 
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irrigation water out of Ii(‘l}>les<;ness. laibt year, there was so niucli oppres¬ 
sion that e\en though theie was ('xeess of rain and the fields were being 
breached owing to excessive rain, on the report of the Amin, a Sahib came 
and Rs. () per acn' was eliarged From these irrigation works no gain lias 
hec'u deri\ed l)y our agriculturists, lint English engineers got big salary 
and English hians got a lot (d nioiu'x as price for their various machines 

Oppressed b) po^ert}, the women of cultivators, zaiinndars and 
ijialguzars arci forced to st'll lh<‘ir ornaments which they hold dearer than 
ines in order to pa\ tlie lent and land revenue recoverable b\ warrants. 
TJius, approximately, sixt\ croros worth ot gold goes out of India }ear by 
xear. This Jhll does nothing to prt‘vent this dow' of gold from India to 
places far across tht‘ seas 

It is with a sense of pride that the Einance Member has announced the 
allotment of a crore of iiipeis lor rural uplift, but we, on this side, know 
that toda\ (iovermueni have thought of spending a ci'on' of rupees, 'hhe 
reasons for this are well known and have been referred U) in this House 
several times. EiVen if we suppose for a moment that Government have 
a ho'ui fide intention of uplifting the rural areas (which in our opinion is 
not the fact), \et let us ponder over the fact us to how lofty is the idea in 
allotting one crore ot ru})et‘s over se\en lakhs of villagt's, that is to say, four¬ 
teen rupe(‘s })er ^illage. In fact, tlu‘ uplift will bi‘ of those officers who wiU 
get salaiw and travelling allowaiua* m the employment. 1 want to tell 
the Gov(‘rnm(nit that if the\ have genuine sympathy for the cultivators 
and if they want to impro\e their lot, they can very w’ell do so even with¬ 
out incurring any expenditure, at least in Chhattisgarh, and the cultivators 
t'an also la* benefited. 1 will ask the Finance Member to take a sheet of 
paper and pen and ink in liand and issue orders for the closing down of 
all the rice, dour and oil mills in Ghhattisgarli In that casi*, tin* cultiva¬ 
tors will again taki* to this work that they were doing befon* and the} wall 
get not onl} remuneralion for the work and save their own momw, but 
will also improNC in healtli, since the machine rice and dour affect adversely 
the health of the people and the\ are not as beneficial to health as those 
made with hand under tlie old systmn 1 trust all the Doctors here wa‘11 bear 
me out. Dr Khare has even published his \iews in the papers. The 
others will also give their opinion. Here we will have both village uplift 
and health uplift together and the nioivM will alstj be saved We have a 
saying 'liana lage na fitkari rang rhokha'^ Here alone is the hona 
fide of the Government tested. 

If the Government leally want that the villagers should be benefited, 
then it should abolish tlie «alt tax. reduce the price of postcard to one pice 
and that of the envelopi' to two pice, maintain the duty on hide and levy 
an export diit\ on gold and pay off the debt of tlie Malguzars and tenants 
and til us show’ its bond fide. 

The Government’s income-tax policy is also very harmful. It is nothing 
but oppression to tax incomes from one to tw’o thousands. Looking to the 
expenses incurred in realising the tax and the harassment and sufferings 
that the poor have to undergo at the hands of the income-tax officials, the 
tax can in no w’ay be called equitable. Every one is harassed by the 
income-tax laws and the treatment by their officers. There is a lot of 
dissatisfaction among the public over the treatment meted out, and the 
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powers exercised by ihe income-tax officers, and urdess tliese are reformed, 
the public cannot be convinced of the honesty of the Government. 

In our sacred books, the policy underlying taxation is described, and, 
il it is a(*ted on, it would benefit and enrich the public. Kautilya sa}s 
that taxes sliould be rtailised in the same way as the gardener plucks ripe 
fruit from the trees, so that the trees do not suffer. The other example is 
that of bees who collect houev from dowers and store it for the use of 
others. Similarly, tiie (Jovermneut should, by taxing in a way that there 
is no harassment to thi‘ public, spend it for the benefit of the ])ublic. If 
the (rovernment follow thi'se preeejits, tbe\ A\ould, to some extent, be 
-able to fulfil their dut}. Ihit it is useless to expect this horn the present 
(ton ei’mneul. So long tb(‘ public has not the sti'eugth to compel ihe 
Govermnont, the Goveimment will not follow the right course. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, I \Nas glad to heai’ two spe(H*hes in the vernacular, but 1 was sorry to 
find that tlie Govi'rnmnt Members, especially those who have come from 
abroad, liave not heeui able to understand those speeches. (Laughter.) 
Sir, our friejids have ndVared to th(‘ doings ot the British people in this 
country. Let me first of all begin with what oui friends, T mean, the 
British officiu’s are doing in this very Assembly. Look at the constitution 
of the Assembly first On onii side you find ili(‘ reprt‘S(*ntatives of a 
mighty organization, which is c.ertainly unlawful, and on the other side 
you SCI', the represcmtatives of the. people who ari' struggling for freedom. 
Sir, the Government today going on with a dual policy of reconciliation 
and repression, reconciliation in words and repression in full swung. The 
representatives of the people have been personally so much oppressed by 
the Government, that llieir hearts are full of venom for this Government, 
and whenever they get an opportunity to speak in the House, they forget 
the real subject matter and they begin to talk of oppi-ession because the 
venom in tlieir lieart naturally comes out first. 

Sir. coming now' to tie* Finance Bill, the priiuhples of taxation must be 
borne in mind, hut they an' completely forgotten by the Finance Member. 

1 would ask him to learn a lesson from the ancient methods of taxation. 
In ancient times the King was regarded as beneficent as the sun in the 
sky. The sun takes water by t'vaporation from places where water is 
collected in volumes,—tlie sun does not take w'ater from the hills and 
mountains, but when tlu* rain conies, and wlieu the question of distribu¬ 
tion comes, the sun distrihules ihe water hv process of rain all over the 
mouniains and hills nnd all places in an equal order. 

(It being Four of the Clock.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Order order. The 
Honourable Member mav resume his speech tomorrow. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

( 

Firing at Karachi. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Before calling upon 
Mr. Gauba to move his motion, the Chair wishes to remind all Honourable 
Members that under the rules every speech on a motion for adjournment 
is strictly limited to fifteen minutes. 
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Mr. K. L. Gauba (Easi Central Punjab: Muhammadan): Mr. President^ 
I move: 

“That the House do now adjourn.” 

Sir, 1 realise the seriousness of the oeeasiun and the shadow of the 
great tragedy under which we meet this afternoon. Listening the other 
day to a very eloquent speech of the Honourable the Home Member, onfe 
heard him speak with great emotion and feeling about the innocent relatives 
of the persons who had been ruthlessly shot down by terrorists and the 
revolutionaries and, T trust, Sir, that when he speaks today of the victims 
of the Karachi tiring, when he speaks of the relatives of the victims of the 
Karachi firing,—not a few, possibly liundreds,—he will be moved with the 
same feelings (^f humanity and indignation that he expressed on the last 
occasion. 

Mr. President, I do not ])roposL‘ in this debate to raise any communal 
issues, r realise that there* are two definite opinions upon the act of 
Abdul Qai\um, opinions whi(*h can never be reconciled. For mv part, 1 
full\ understand and I fully respect tlui opinion that is held by those who- 
are not of our wa\ of thinking. J>ut all we would say is this,—just 
as we understand and respeet your opinion, if you cannot understand our 
particular point of view^ at least you might, give it respect, T do not pro¬ 
pose to justify, in tlie slightest manner, the act for which Abdul Qaiyum 
has paid the penalty of ttu*, la\N. For the sake of the debate, for the sake 
of argunu'iit, wc will assuiru* that ho was rightly eonvieied; that he was 
rightly convicted under the law; tliat he was executed under the due pro¬ 
cess and in due course of the Jaw’. We do not grumble with that today. 
But, Sir, the (piesiion before the House is different. The question is 
whether the execution was carried out, by the executive, in a manner and’ 
in circiun.stauees that could not possibly have avoided the terrible tragedy 
which Karachi witnessed last Ihiesday. We know' that Government w'as 
not iinaw'are of^ the grave situation in Karachi. I am not justifying that 
grave situation,* [ am not saying tliat it was logical or right. All I say is 
that there was a grave situation in Karachi, a grave situation that had: 
not arisen suddenly. From the infennation in the papers, and, T have no 
doubt from the information of the Government from more sources than 
one, the situation in Karachi w^as grave since the first or second of March, 
and, (Tovernmenii knew' full well that when Ahdiil Qaiyum would be exe¬ 
cuted ther(' would he persons, who would w.ant to take his body in proces¬ 
sion througli the town They knew' that there w'ould be a certain measure 
of popular demonstration—1 am not justifying it now*. There have been 
similar occasions wiiich Government has iiandled, which j^opular leaders 
have handled before, and handled successfully. There was a case in the 
Punjab in which a man was executed for a similar offence, a processioh 
was taken out, a procession of fifty thousand, and it passed off quietly and 
peacefully. 1 liave received a telegram today from Karachi and it states 
that there was an understanding, betw^een the local authorities and the 
leaders of tlie people at Karachi, that the leaders would be taken into the 
confidence of the (5^ovemment as to the day and the place of execution, and 
that the co-operation of the leaders could be sought when the funeral'riteiu 
of this man were to be performed. 

?• Ohuznavl (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Rural): 
Where is the telegram ? Read it. 
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Mr. K. L. Oauba: Did the Government carry out this undertaking? 
Even if there was no undertaking, I submit that the first duty of the 
Government, on an occasion of this kind, is to take the popular leaders 
into their confidence. And, Sir, I submit that on every occasion where the 
popular leaders have been taken into confidence there has absolutely been 
no trouble. It is only when you mistrust the people; it is only then that 
you ask for trouble and you get trouble. (Applause.) 

Mr. President, what the Government have to prove to this House is 
twofold: Firstly, that the firing was inevitable and that it was absolutely 
necessary and it could not have been avoided; secondly, that only such 
force was used as was absolutely necessary and no more than necessary. 
I think the Honourable the Home Member will find it very difficult to 
establish the first proposition, namely, that force was necessary. After all, 
it is not the exact circumstances of the moment that matter; it is the 
events, and the general situation surrounding the j^articular occurrence: 
and he will have to justify that the situation was such that force could 
not have been avoided; and that witliin a day or two days previous the 
local authorities had taken all steps possible to prevent a crowd of twenty 
thousand—or one hundred thousand according to different reports—what- 
ever was the crowd—from collecting and moving towards the city; that 
they did everything possible from tlie start of that crowd to the very 
end; and that in the last resort they had to utilise force. That is the 
case wliich tlic House will expect to be proved by the Honourable the 
Home Member. It is no good his saying that at the last minute the crowd 
would be entering the city walls, and, in the city, there might be looting 
and things of that kind, and, therefore, w'e brought our troops and fired 
at the last moment when wv could not control the crowd. He will have 
to show’ to the House that the local authorities did their best to prevent 
that crow'd from assembling, that, in the last resort, they gave due 
warning; that they g<ave the necessary information to the crowd 
and the time to disperse and the opportunity to disperse, and that 
those steps having failed, they had to resort to firing; and they fired no 
more thin wais absolutely lu'cessary. Fj'om the reports in the newspapers 
it is perfectly plain that neither of these facts and circumstances can he 
proved. T do not know' whether the Honourable the Home Member hay 
got any special information to disprove my statement, but, from the re¬ 
ports of the newspapers, T say, that the allegation that the crowd was 
going to loot is only adding insult to injury. After all whom w'ould the 
crowd loot? Whom were they annoyed withThey w'ere nob annoyed 
with the Hindus. They were annoyed with the persons who had exe¬ 
cuted Abdul Qaiyum—rightly or wTongly,—they would be annoyed wdth 
the authorities, wlio had turned dowui every petition for mercy. They had 
no annoyance with the Hindus; and why should they go and loot tlie 
Hindu shops? After this event, if anv real sympathy or support has come 
it has come from the Hindus of Karachi. (Hear, hear.) They have 
attended to tlie wounded, and I can say with gratitude as a Muslini, that 
right through this sad episode, the Muslims have had the sympathy of the 
Hindus. So far as I know’, I am not aware of any Hindu who asked for 
the life of Abdul Qaiyum in return for the life of Nathu Earn. So far as 
I know, no Hindu has ever done that; and, Sir, I can pay tribute to a 
distinguished Hindu on the floor of this House and that is the Leader of the 
Opposition. He was prepared to join in a petition for mercy, in order 
that this man's life may be spared. (Applause.) I say that this thing 
that the crowd would have gone and looted the Hindu quarter is adding 
insult to injury. 
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Mr. President, 1 do not kiHA\ ^^hal attitude the Honourable ilie Home 
Meinb(‘r is going to take. (kHain ^Memlx'rs of this House would be pre¬ 
pared to vomklvr the (piesticm, \vhetlier the (loverninent is rcMidy over this 
issue to face a eoiiimission of iiupiiry. After all it is no good here making 
a statement and trying to justify this aei in whieh 35 to 40 persons have 
lost their lives and alxait lOO persons ha\(‘ been injured.^ After all, if the 
nets of the local otheials wen' such that they can justified, let them face 
a eommission of inquiry Ain honest, any straightforv^ard (fovernmeiit 
will not shirk that iinpiiry; and, Sir. I sulunit. to tlu' Ilonourabh' Alembi'rs 
oi>posite, that they should take this opportunity of saying that they are 
ready to fae(‘ a (M)iuiui*^sion of iinpiirw 1 ha\(' o)il\ to add this thing) 
namely, that so far as the innocent sufferers of tins tragedy are (;onc('rned, 
they vere not Abdul Qaiyinns or \athu Hams, they were harmless persons 
of Karachi, perfectl^ innoeiait. So far as tin* injured are concerned and 
their r(‘lati\es are (xaieerued, (lovtaaniuait should jiay compensation, ns it 
has d(»in* on similar occasions. Taistly I A\ould insist from tlu* Muslim and 
the public? point of \ ie^^ that if any oiheial has b(*eu found to have hungled 
this situation, he should pay the penalty of bis fault, irres[)eetive of his 
position. With these* words, Sir, 1 nunc my motion 

Mr. President (Tlu* Honourable Sir Ahdur Haliim)- Motion mov(*d- 

“That the House do now adjourn ” 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikli)* It is r(\ill,v ver\ d(q)lorabK\ 
Sir, that so main valuabh? lives should have been lost under sucli tragic 
('iremnstanec's. Mv heart goes in s\mpath\ to the victims of the tiring 
aiid to the liereaved memhers of their families Sir, during the last decade, 
the eoiiiitry has witnessed several such murders of which Abdul Qaiyum 
uas guilty. The ('ouiitrv would be much better off if this murder were 
the last of its kind. AVe, in this House, have a clear dut\ to jierform 
and that is to take stock of the situation as a. whole and try to uphold 
wa\s j)\ whit'll rf])etiti()n of such crimes is effectivel\ stopped. Sir, the 
subject of tins evening’s debate is a very delicate one. Jn order to appre¬ 
ciate it. full}, one has to consider tlu* hack g>’ouiid of the picture. 

[At this stage, Air Prt'sident (Tlic Honourable Sir Ahdur Hahim) 

vatwted tlu* (’hair, which was then oceujued b\ Mr Hejnity President 
(Mr Akliil ('liandra Hatta).] 

There are two facts retpiiring serious eonsideratioiis, nam6‘ly, that the 
murder was eommitttal in an open (hurt wTiere tlu* apjieal of the? murdered 
man was being heard: and, secoiidK, that during the course of the trial, 
the defence eounsel tried to justify the inurder when he asked a Aluslim 
w’ltnesK m eross-examinatioii that such nmrders are justifiable under 

Aluhammadaii law. It is clear tome that the penal laws of this country 
are embodied in the Indian Penal Code. To seek supjiort of the Muslim 
law of another country to justify the murder of an otherwise? innocent 
person is a thing unheard of in previous years. Again, the position is 
further complicated when, later on, after the hnv had pronounced its 
verdict upon the murderer, sympathy W'as shown in quarters where he 
should have least expected it. Here, I charge the Executive Govern- 
inent as well for having consented to receive a deputation of some 
Honourable Alembers of this House interceding on behalf of the murderer. 
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Why should the Exociiti\e havo eiieoura^^ecl siioh an abtioii? What WL*re tho 
grounds which persuaded the Executive to agree to reeeiv(» siudi a depot a 
tion? (Interruption.) If itiy Honoiu’ahh* friend wiJl t<ike the trouble of 
looking up the newspapers, he will find that llie Sikl^s never waited on 
the Executive (lovernnieni and ask(*d for niere> for Bhagat Singh. They 
did not. 

('oining to lh(' ineidtaii of firing itself, 8ir, when llu*. execution had 
tak(‘n place, tlie Ex(*cutive could not take better precautions than to take 
the body to a distance—I speak subject to coirt-oiion—of about three 
miles from th(‘ city and bury it quietly Well, Sir, what uer<‘ th(‘ reasons 
which led the mob from Karachi town to that far-off distaiu'e, to exhume 
tlu‘ body and take it in procession to the (‘ii\ ? Are the (»o\(a’lniient 
going to be censured on this account, as to why the authoritii‘s (piietly, 
without making any fuss about it, buih'd the bod\ at a great distance 
from the eit\ r (\'rtaiul\ not, Sir W hen tlu* authorities found niob 
going there and coming bac'k with the body exhumed fi’om tin* graveyard, 
what IS the dutv of the ExeeuUve in order to keep peace and order? 1 
know’ some gentlemen w’ill be surprised really at my attitude. I know 
tlioy would be. Sir, it is the lirst time I have to defend the Exeeiitive. 
{Voices: “Oh, oh” 1) Sir, my reasons for doing so are very obvious. I 
eamiot ignore the previous experienee ot sueli matters where the mac- 
tivity or non-activity of the Executive had led to many disastrous results 
While speaking, in this connection, my Honourabh' "friend. Air. (lauba, 
asked—w’hy were not the popular leaders of Karachi taken into confidence*^ 
—and he said that if they had been taken into confidence, some under¬ 
standing w’ould liave been arrived at and the results would have been 
different from wliat they unfortunately w’ere I may remind my Hon¬ 
ourable friend of the incidents of 1927—of wiuit occurred in Delhi when 
the murderer of Sw^ami Shraddhanand was executed. W^ere not the 
leaders of the community taken in confidence? Is it or is it not a fact that 
an undertaking was given by the leaders that they would bury the dead 
body ill the graveyard opposite to the jail. Was that undertaking kept? 
Did not a communal riot also take place afterwards? WTiat have they 
got to say? {Voices: “When”?) If only we take up the files of news¬ 
papers ot 1927, w’c' can see what happened in Delia. The lesson lo be 
learut from siicli incidents is that such situations do require and call for 
a strong attitude. 

Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South Madras: Muhammadan): 
On a point of information. Sir. Will my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, prove 
that there was an undertaking betw’cen the leaders of the Muslim eom- 
mimiiy and the Government to tl i effect that Abdul Bashid s body would 
be buried in the jail and would not- be taken m proec'ssiou Will he 
reproduce any such undertaking? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Afy Honourable friend has asked me to prove this 
undertaking, and, of course, nobody expects me to do so within the limits 
of the fifteen minutes at my disposal. I will only refer my friend and 
ask him to look up the waitings in the press of those days. 

Several Honourable Members: There was no such thing. 

Sardar Sant Singh: T refuse to give way. Then, again. Sir, my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Mr. Gauba, has argued that no annoyance could have been 
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i^-fuised to Hindus. Again I uould ask 1 T 13 Honourable friend this question— 
is it not a fact lliat after the execution of Abdul Itashid Avas carried out 
hy the Exemitive Government, the property of the Hindus was looted in 
the Delhi Cit \ ? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Smd- Muhammadan Rural). When? 

Sardar Sant Singh: In 1927. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Where 

Sardar Sant Singh: At Delhi 

An Honourable Member: I think }ou are mistaken. No looting took 
place. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik (Home Member) It was in November, 
3927. There was looting. 

Sardar Sant Singh: So tins argument of im learned friend, Mr; Gaubu, 
that there \Aas no injury to be feared by other eommunities b) tins mob 
demonstration does not hold water at all. Furthermore, Sir, what 1 want 
the House to take into consideration at this stage is tliat, in sueli eases, 
similar things have oecurred, similar was the attitude adopted by the 
Executive; and here I may. with your porrnissiiai, refer to the ease of 
Rhagat Singh—to which my Honourable friend, Mr. Glm/navi, has drawn 
aifention. There, the de«ad Ixxly was not given even to the relatives; the 
IkxIv A\as taken, at dead of night, to some ilistance tA\enty or tuentA-five 
miles. (Interruption by Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi). I will hear you afterwards, 
it was taken away there. Why, Sir, should it bi‘ claimed in this case 
that the body should have been handed to jiersons avIio w('re not the ri'bi- 
lives of the executed person? In this ease, I understand that the body 
was actiudly handed over to the relatives, who agreed to the burial and 
wlio went with the dead body to the place of burial. It wo\s after the 
lainal tliat the relatives w'cnt to tluj »itv and tlic mob came My submis¬ 
sion IS Sir, that the background of tlie whole picture is very tragic. Are 
v\(‘, or are w^e not, going to stop these things in future? Are w^e going 
-to be i\ jiarty to such fanatical murders? The reply to this question is 
the right reply to the further question whether the Government—and it 
may be the Government of anybody, it may be the Government of Mr 
Satyamnrti or of ?^Tr Pant or it may be anybody’s (xovernment—the 
question is—are we going to submit to such things? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras Cit> Non-Muharnmadan Urban): Which 
•things ^ 

Sardar Sant Singh: That there should be intereession on behalf of 
•ji fanatic* wdio murders another. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: He has been executed. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Will you receive a deputation of responsible persons 
disking you to commute the death sentence? 
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Mr. S, Satyamiirti: If it is for “mercy”—nlways. 
i 

An Honourable Member: Wliy not? 

Sardar Sant Singh: fiat 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: On a point of personal explanation, 
Sir, I would like to inform the House that wdiat hap[)ened was this, that 
I had a ])(*rsonai letter from my Honourable friend, the Mover of this 
motion, askm^ me if 1 would r('(*ei\e half .a dozen Members of this 
Assembly, all of whom, I thiidc, I can (daim as m> pers(mal friends, in 
conne(*tion with tin's mailer. I said to him* “1 do not think it will do 
an\ good”. He said: “An\how, he wanild hke to eome and speak a 
word” 1 said, that ease, T agree” 1 eould not have done otherwise 
without' grave personal disi'ourtesv to m\ friends I would do exacdly the 
same to aiiN otlu r Member—and 1 repeatedly have—who asked to be 
allow(‘d U) see me with hi> friends on any matter m which he was interested, 
(liear, hear.) 

Sardar Sant Singh: 1 am gkid tlie situation has been cleared up a great 
-d(*al h\ the Honourahl(‘ the Hom(‘ Member, hut still 1 hold, as a matter 
of yn’inciple, that he should have foreseen the results and tin* encourage¬ 
ment whiidi the conversations would givt' to the outside world. (Interrup¬ 
tions.) 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: It gave no r(‘siilt, and it gave no 
•encouragement. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I proceed further. Now, let us come to the actual 
firing that took place. So far, not a word has been said by the Honour- 
^le the Mover of this motion to show that the firing wais excessive, or 
that proper precautions were not observed. We should have expected the 
Honourable the Mover, if he w^anted the vote of this side of the House, 
to tell us in w^iiat w av the firing w^as excessive. Without his doing that, 
certainly we cannot be tx party to a censure motion unless it is definitely 
proved that the firing was excessive. Lastly, Sir, I would ask one simple 
question. How’ is it that out of manv gentlemen, who are the elected 
representatives from the }3ombay Presidency, not one single person among 
them has given a notice of this motion? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Why? I have sent in my notice, Sir. 

Mr. A. K. Tuzlul Huq (Bakargimj cnui Faridpur: Muhammadan Rural): 
I have given one notice, Sir. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I did not hear of them; only one was read by the 
Honourable the President, and I go by that. (Interruptions.) However, 
that is not the point. The position is this, that on such occasions, we 
have to take into consideration the fact that such murders are to be 
discouraged in the interest of humanity, in the interest of religion, and in 
the interests of all concerned. 

Sir Ghulam Husaain HidayataUah (Sind Jagirdars and Zamindars: 
Xandholdors): Sir. T do not >vant to join in the communal wrangle that 
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lias 1)0011 started, and I would make an appeal to the Honoiirahle Members 
of this House not to treat this (piostion as a eomrmuial (|uestion. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir. 1 support this motion on (piite different grounds. The reports 
I have read prove that there has been iudisoriininate tiring (Hear, hear.) 
The vei*\ fact, Sir, that thn'(‘ small cdnldien lia\e been sei-ionsly injured . . . 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Oiu—I think. 

Sir Ohulam Hussain Hidayatallah: and two of them have died, 

according to the report. [ 

An Honourable Member: No One ot them was injured 

Sir Qhulam Hussain Hidayatallah: | am speaking Irom tlie press report 
Sir, the iaets as stated are that the mob wms rushing low ards the soldiers 
W’lio had l)a\oiiets It is nu'onetaxable that small (dnldrc'u c-ould be in 
front of a rushing mol) of 2o,(KK) ])(‘()j)le Jlesides, when small (diildren 
see soldiers with bayonets, I am afraid flaw will run away, instead of re- 
niaining there ^1\ contention, Iheud'ore, is that thiuv has beim indis¬ 
criminate tiring; children might have been standing in some corner, and 
they were shot My contention is turlher strengtlamed b\ the very taid 
that 47 rounds wcM'e tired Now, Sir, what is tlu‘ number of casualties? 
35 have beim kilh'd, ()7 seiiously inpirc'd and 33 received small iniu]’i(‘s. 
If there were only 47 rounds tired, so man\ casualtii's could not have 
oeeurrc'd Therefore, theri* has been more liriiig, and that goc'S to su])p()rt 
my contention lliat there has beim indisenminate tiring. Sir, it is also 
further admitted that whim tla‘ tiring eommeneed, the mob dispersed. 
Was it not in the fitness of things that, when the order for tiring w’as 
given, they should have fired orilv a few* rounds—sa\ three or four—and 
I am sure the mob would have dispersed The tiring of tlies(‘ few rounds 
w'ould have had the same effect as these 47 rounds. If the moh had 
persisted after they had fired four or five rounds and did not disperse, then 
they might have been pistitiiHl in more tiring. Ivut ilic' started, as ibe 
newspapers son, wuth 47 rounds What I am sorrv to set' is that, if they 
had acted carefully and cautiously, so many valuable lives would not have 
been lost. Therefore, it is necessary that the novernment should take 
aidion <igainst those wdio are rt'sponsible for this indiscriminate firing 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Sir, 1 wish to interviuie at an early 
stage in this debate, because, from the n*inarks that fell from my Honour¬ 
able friend. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah, it is evident that there is 
a good deal of misapprehension as to the facts of tliis very deplorable 
occurrence. Novv, Sir, T entirely sympathise witli the feelings that have 
led my Honourable friend to move this motion. T realise how deeply he 
feels the tragedy of this occurrence and how natural it is that he should 
wish it to be discussed at the first jiossible moment. At the same time, 

I cannot hel]) feeling that it vvould have been better if the debate could 
have been taken at a slightly later date when we should all have been 
in possession of a more complete picture than we are now of the occurrences 
of last Tuesday and wdien w^e should have been able, T think, to form a 
calmer and more dispassionate judgment as to the responsibility for whati. 
has so unfortunately occurred. 
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Before I give the JIouRti the information that is in my possession,—J 
admit that it is not as complete as I should have liked it to be and that it 
supplements only to some extent w^hat has been published in the j)rcss—1 
should like to make one preliminary observation about tlie Honourable the 
Mover’s remarks. Ho implied that the local authorities had made a very 
grave mistake in not taking th(‘ leaders of local opinion into their confidence. 
Now, Sir, I do not know on what he based that assertion ^ I have no 
information one way or the other. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali f(jities of the United Vro\inces: Mahammadan 
Urban): He got a telegram from Mr. Abdul Majid and Mr. Hatam Ali^ 
who arc both responsible Muslim leaders. I saw the telegram myself. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Well, people are inclined to think that 
they are the only responsible leaders in the place when, as a matter of 
fact, the authorities may he dealing with others. 1 know that the arrange¬ 
ments for the funeral were made with the consent of Abdul Qaiyurn’s rela¬ 
tives, that the body was handed over to his relatives with their consent and 
that it was against their wishes and otdy by using force to them that it 
was taken aw^ay from them It was forcibly disinterred from its grave, 
an act of desecration which, 1 think, will shock everyone and it was carried 
off in triumph tow^ards the city. Such information as I have consists of 
three tdegrams from the* District Magistrate. One of them is dated the 
19th, the day of the occurrence, and it really adds vt'Tv little to wliat has 
been published in the press. But it does say that the crow’d had swept 
over the graveyard and disinterred the body. They were roughly 20,000 or 
more strong and about half of that number, that is 10,000 or more, carried 
the body off in triumph towards the city. The police* were overpow^ered at 
that point and had to abandon their ground on the graveyard. The firing 
by tlu'. military took place as the last resource The mim])er of men who 
fired w^as then given as 25 and the number of rounds at 47 in all. My 
Honourable friend spok{‘ as if lie meant tlnit each man had fired 47 rounds. 
Each man fired less than two rounds as only 47 rounds in all were fired. 
The casualties were lieavy owing to the density of the crowd and the 
closeness of the range. 

Tlien, on the next day—that is yesterday,—I received a soit of time¬ 
table of the riots. Abdul Qaiynm was executed at 4 a.m., and, at 5-50, 
his body w^as sent to the cemetery, tw^o miles outside the city. At 8 a.m., 
after the proper rites had been performed, it w'as placed in the grave. At 
8-30, the filling of the grave was obstructed by an enormous crowed of 
Mussalmans inflamed by communal feeling, and the police had to be with¬ 
drawn from what became an indefensible position. At 9-45 military aid 
was invoked to prevent the rumoured parade of the body through the city. 
Without the knowledge of the district authorities, the body was suddenly 
removed from the grave, against the relatives’ wishes, and carried towards 
the city for parade. At 12-15, a frenzied crowd, about 10,000 strong, 
using lathis and stones, was met at Chakiwarra cross-roads on the outskirts 
of the city by a party of 50 police, 40 of whom were unarmed, and 50 men 
of the Eoyal Sussex Eegiment, accompanied by the District Magistrate. 
The police were overwhelmed and the soldiers had to fire to stop the 
crowd and in order to save their own lives. The number of casualties was 
due to the soldiers being obliged to fire from the closest range and to the 
density of the mbb. The minimum amount of force necessary was used! 
in a situation that endangered the whole city. If the rioters had broken 
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through the cordon, reinforcements from the unruly elements inside the city 
would have involved widespread looting and attacks on the Hindu population 
and general chaos. The casualties—and this is the latest figure I have—were 
3o dead, 07 major and 83 minor injuries. Immediately arrangements were 
made for the removal of the casualties to the ci\il hospital, but their initial 
removal was hindered by crowds stoning the lorry drivers. Everything 
possible was done for the wounded. The body of Abdul Qaiyum was re¬ 
interred by a section of the crowd, in the original place, at 3 p.m. City 
life was returning to normal. 

This message was supplemented by another telegram despatched and 
received today at about mid-day. This is also a telegram from the District 
Magistrate: 

“The rioters had no intention of burying the body inside the City The sole object 
of the parade was to inflame feeling against the Hindus. A roaring crowd stoned the 
-car containing two Honorary Magistrates, a few minutes before encountering defensive 
arrangements. The defence organisation was the police in front, then one platoon of 
the military with one platoon as a rear-guard a hundred yards behind where a large 
hostile local crowd subsequently formed up The front line of vbe military and the 
police and the District and City Magistrates were stoned at sight from in front and 
from the flanks simultaneously The police made no stand and broke immediately 
back thi’ough the soldiers. Therefore, the rush of the crowd came right on to the 
.soldiers and one rioter actually siezed a soldier’s rifle The soldiers fired just in time 
to save themselves from being overwhelmed. The crowd was savage, violent and out 
for wholesale destruction.” 

This, again, is supplemented by certain information which has been 
■obtained by the Ceiu'ral Staff from the Local Staff Officers, which makes 
it clear that wlien the troops arrived on the scene, the mob was surging 
down a street called Cliaudhuri, at tlie end of the tram-line on the South 
Hirer road. Tliree magistrates tried to stop the crowd, but were stoned. 
The ])olice broke and ran through the troops who had been called up at 
the doubI(‘ The troops charged with the bayonet and the mob recoiled 
about fifty yards, hut continued to throw stones at the police and the 
troops from alleys and liouses. T understand there were no bayonet 
casualties, because the mob recoiled as the troops advanced. The troops 
then hoped that it was till over, hut the mob continued to throw' stones 
on the police and the troops from alleys and houses aud gradually, the mob, 
which at this time was estimated at 10,000 or even more, formed up again 
<)])positc to the troop'S. After a momentary delay the mob came running 
forward again, shouting and throwing stones and one man was ordered to 
])iek off th(> ring-hauler as the last hope of stopping them. That was 
strictly in accordance*, with the military instructions for these occasions. 
Dne round only was fired for this purpose. This, however, failed to stop 
the mob wlio came on at the run, and the situation was then so serious 
that in self-defence and to avoid being overwhelmed the platoon opened 
fire. The mob then halted and the officer in command immediately gave 
orders to cease fire A total of 47 rounds were fired by some thirty men. 
When the firing actually occurred, the mob were right on top of the troops, 
being only a few yards distant, which accounts for the heavy casualties. 
Til tliose circumstances a bullet will go through perhaps three or four bodies. 
It w%as not possible for any one to give the usual warning because the noise 
iind the din was so great that it could not have been heard. But T am 
informed that for some moments before the actual firing occurred, the 
troops were standing with their rifles at the ‘‘present**, that is in the posi-. 
tion for firing, so that the mob knew perfectly well that they would be 
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•fired at if they again att«acked the troo))s. The troops then assisted in the 
collection of the killed and the wounded and, while this was being done, 
they were stoned from the houses. During the crisis the officer command¬ 
ing the battalion as well as the company commander were actually present 
and three or four magistrates, including the District Magistrate, were also 
])res(*iit. 

Now, Sir, I think that that message shows clearly the circumstances in 
which the firing had to be ordered. Honourable Members can picture to 
themselves this frenzied mob of over 10,000 people literally on top of the 
troops. It is all very well to say or rather to sneer as some Honourable 
Member did just now, ‘brave troops*. Thirty men, even though armed with 
rifles could not have lasted a minute against a mob 10,000 strong of 
frenzied peojjle, if they had not used their rifles in time. The troops had 
to fire in self-defence to save lliemstdves. One point I wish to make 
clear is that the troops did not fire in the air as w^as stated in some news¬ 
papers. Tlnit is directly contrary to military instructions and would he 
contrary to military discipline. 

I claim, 8ir, that the fact that these thirty men only fired 47 rounds 
in nil or an average of jiist over IJ rounds per man sliows that the firing 
was stfiady and controlled, and that the troops behaved with exemplary 
3i(‘adincss in a ])osition of extreme danger and extreme difficulty. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: I do not believe it. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Yes, you would not believe it. 

(I admit. Sir, that the information at my disposal still leaves some loose 
ends to bo cleared up especially in regard to what happened in the earlier 
stages of the day. We still have not a complete picture of the whole affair. 
That I do not for a moment deny. But on the information that is avail 
able, I can see no ground for holding that any officer or any agent of the 
Government failed in liis duty or exceeded in the discharge of his duty. 
I can see no ground whatever cither for this House or for the Government, 
on the information now available, reaching a decision that is likely to be 
interpreted as a censure on any one concerned in this unfortunate affair. 
Honourable Members will appreciate the point how intensely distasteful it 
is to Governmeni officers to have to use force on a mob, how greatly they 
<lislike that duty and how reluctantly they undertake such a duty, but that 
is doubly so perhaps with soldiers. Such a duty is even more distasteful to 
the soldiers who liave actually to carry out the use of force than to the 
civil officers who have to ask them to do so. But the officers here were 
faced with a situation of the greatest gravity. 

My Honourable friend tlie Mover mentioned the case of Ham Din, the 
murderer of Racial, who was given a public funeral in Lahore and he said 
that the authorities in Karachi would have been wise to have followed the 
steps taken by the authorities in Lahore on that occasion. Now, Sir, I 
happen to know a good deal about that. I was then the Commissioner of 
the Lahore Division and I was in charge of the arrangements. There is 
not the slightest analogy between what happened at Lahore in Ham Din's 
case and what happened in Karachi in the present instance. In Ham Din's 
case, the body was brought from a distant station at night and it was 
handed over to the relatives In the presence of the Muslim public of Lahore. 
It is quite true that I consulted the Muslim leaders, that I took them into 
my confidence, made arrangements with them and got an undertaking 
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from them which they faitlifuily observed. The body, in that case, was* 
handed over to them some miles outside the city at a place where there 
were no houses. It was taken from there to the burial ground only about 
half a mile away in my presence. I was there the whole time. There was 
no question of taking the body in a procession through the city and the 
authorities would not have permitted anything like that, as it would inevi¬ 
tably have given rise to the bitterest communal tension. But we have a 
much closer analogy in the Delhi incident quoted by my Honourable 
friend, Sardar Sant Singh, and, in fact, the circumstances there were so 
like, indeed so almost exactly similar to, what happened in Karachi that 
I venture to tell the House exactly what happened in Delhi in November,, 
1927. 

[At this stage, Mr. lYesident (the Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim) resumed* 
the Chair.] 

That too was a case of a fanatical murder, the victim in that case bemg 
the well-known Swami Shraddhanand. The murderer was hanged in the 
Delhi Jail and the body was, by an arrangement,—mind you,—with cer¬ 
tain leaders and with the written consent of his relatives, who gave a 
written undertaking to abide by the conditions, made over to them at the 
jail gate to take straight to the cemetery which is a very short way off 
across the road. A mob swept the relatives aside, broke through thei police, 
captured the bier and using it as a battering-ram got through the Delhi 
Gate into the city. They swept aside the barrier of the policei at that 
point and they poured into| the Faiz Bazar towards the Juma Musjid, 
surrounded and mixed up with the police who kept up with them and tried 
to stop them but could not get in front of them. There was in fact a 
running fight for a comparatively short time through the bazars of Delhi 
between this fanatical crowd and the police keeping up with them. Even¬ 
tually the police intercepted and stopped them and succeeded in breaking 
them up. But what happened in this short time? In the short time, 
of less than an hour I think, 62 Hindus were woimded, 2 were killed, 51 
shops were looted, and over Rs. ]0,(X)0 worth of goods were stolen. 

That is what might have happened on a far larger scale in Karachi if 
this mob had been allowed to go into the city, not—mind you—a small 
mob that forced its way through the police picket and past the troops who 
were not expecting them, but a huge mob of 10,000 which, by that time, 
if the troops had not stopped them, would have swept aside all opposition 
and would have been victorious and triumphant. They would have swept 
through the citv of Karachi leaving a trail of blood and arson and loot 
behind them. 

That was the situation, as I have said, which the officers at Karachi 
had to deal with. And I ask the House to reflect most carefully whether 
on those facts, as I have told them, facts which were clearly not known 
to all the Members of the House, we are entitled to pass any motion con¬ 
veying censure on any officer who acted with the objects T have explained 
in the face of so terrible and so sudden an emergency. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhairimadan Urban): I must confess,. 
Sir. that the speech of the Honourable the Home Member was one whic|i: 
missed the real point. I equally regret,-—! will not say deplore,—the 
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-speech of Sardar Sant Singh,.because he really went off the point altogether. 
The question before the House is, first, whether the civil authorities in 
Karachi did not mismanage this business. In my judgment, I venture to 
say that in relating the story which the Home Member related just now, 
having the past experience which was so eloquently described and which 
has no bearing on the issue before the House today .... 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: It has every bearing. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Pardon me; it has absolutely no bearing on the 
issue now. And if it has any bearing you stand condemned, and I shall 
prove that to the satisfaction of the House. You had that experience of 
Delhi, you had that experience of the Punjab. I want to know^ from the 
Home Member, what did the civil authorities in Karachi do? I will rend 
the newspaper report as to what happened on the 2nd March, and T may 
be contradicted if I am wrong: 

“The tension, however, was so great that.on the 2nd March the Additional District 
Magistrate of Karachi thought it necessary to serve a notice on about a dozen people 
and some newspapers asking them to refrain from delivering speeches or publifehing 
hews relating to Abdul Quaium.” 


Not only had you the experience of the Punjab and Delhi, but, on the 
“2nd March, the District Magistrate was fully cognisant of the high feeling 
that was running with regard to this question. The next day it was offi¬ 
cially notified that the execution had been postponed. Then we come to 
the 4th March, and what happened on* the 4th March: 

“Several persons were hurt in a minor clash outside the jail gates when a demons¬ 
tration was carried out by sympathisers of the condemned man. A large number of 
Moslems marched to the jail and collected near the gates where they held a demonstra¬ 
tion and demanded to see Abdul Quaium.’* 


This is what happened on the 4th. The Honourable the Home Mem¬ 
ber seems to think that the matter is very simple and plain because he 
has said that it is very irksome to the civil officer and doubly so to the 
military officer to open fire and, therefore, he has satisfied the House. But 
that is not the point. With your experience which you so eloquently 
described, with the events happening on the 2nd and 4th March, any man 
with any common sense must have seen that when execution is going to 
take place, what was to be expected? 

The HonourahLe Sir Henry Graik; Trouble. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What did you do? You failed in your dutv. 

The 5Qnpi^i;ftble Sir flfep^ Qraik: How do you say that? What do you 
know of inat? 

Hr. M^ A. Jinnah: I know more than you do from the facts so far 
available. 

Kr. Frosident (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Order, order. The 
'Honourable Member should address the Chair, i 
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Mr. H. A. Jinnah: I am sorry that the Honourable the Home Member 
is really nothing but complacent and facile. He has got only one idea 
in his head and he refuses to see any other point of view. Has he no 
sense to follow what I am saying ? What I am saying is this: You had 
this evidence on the 2nd, you had this evidence on the 4th. And what I 
am putting before the House and the Government is this. With your past 
experience, what measures did you take to prevent the collection of 20 
thousand people? Do vou understand my point or do you still fail to see 
it? 


The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: I fail to see anything in that. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If you do not, I cannot help it. Now, Sir, what 
happens? Where was this man buried? The report says this : 

“At 5-50 the body was sent to the cemetery two miles outside the city.” 

This was a statement read out officially in the other House and I am 
reading from that. The body was sent to the cemetery two miles outside 
the city. Was the crowd there waiting for the body? No. How did the 
crowd get there and when? And what measures did you adopt to prevent 
the crowd getting there? None. Sir, it is said that prevention is better 
than cure, and the gravamen of my chai'ge against Government is that you 
have not given one single word of explanation as to what preventive 

measures were taken before the 20 thousand people went out of the city 

two miles to the cemetery and collexjted there. I am not justifying, I 
am not holding a brief for Abdul Quaium; I want the Members of this 
House to understand that I am standing for this that citizens have got 
their rights. Governments have their rights and Governments have their 
powers. I am nob saying that you were not justified in executing Abdul 

Quaium; you were perfectly right. The law must be carried out: but 

surely it is the duty of any civilised Government, it! is the duty of any 
competent and capable authority, knowing the events of the/ 2nd March 
and the 4th March and the previous history, knowing that there was enor- 
mous excitement which was uncontrollable—would you not expect any 
competent authority in Karachi to so arrange that not more than a hundred 
people could collect together and have you not done that in the past? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik; How can you do it? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Surely you could have stopped every route: even 
when the King comes every route is stopped: but the Honourable 

5 p.M. Home Member says no route should be stopped, but they 

should be butchered when they get there. Is that what you want? You 
create the situation. You allow the situation to develop : you know if you 
have any common sense and if you have got the meanest intelligence, that 
if you do not prevent this and if you allow twenty thousand people to 
collect near a dead body where religious feelings are excited: you know 
perfectly well that there can be only one consequence and no other conse¬ 
quence. The Home Member himself said that he would never have allow¬ 
ed that body in Lahore to bev taken through the city. Why did he prevent 
it? For the same reason. Why did he not prevent the crowd getting 
within two miles outside the city? He has not answered that. There is. 
no explanation; and I demand in the name of humanity, I demand in ther 
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name of civilised government, I demand in the name of justice that you 
should appoint an independent commission and inquire into this matter. 
Do you want us to respect the Government? Do you want us to have 
confidence in you? Then, why do you refuse this inquiry? I want ta 
know what your civil authority did. 

The next point is this, and that is the only point with which the 
Honourable the Home Member has dealt. 1 certainly am unable at 
present to say that the force that was used was necessary. I am cer¬ 
tainly not one of those men who is going to say that a British officer 
would use force and open fire upon a helpless mob wantonly; but suppos¬ 
ing the order is given, ho has to carry out the order. Who was the person 
who gave the order I do not know .... 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The Military Officer Commanding 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If the Military Officer Commanding gave the ordeiv 
I admit it makes my position more difficult because I refuse to accuse the 
military officer of wantonly opening fire upon the crowd: but it may be 
that wit]) the best of intentions lie may have been hasty. The intention 
is all very well: you may have no intention, of doing anything wrong; but 
there may be an error of judgment and that I would like to know: I am 
not in a position to say. I, therefore, say—I do not want to take up more 
of the time of the House—but I do ask the Government that you will be 
making the greatest mistake if you refuse an independent and an impartial 
commission to inquire into this matter, and it will be a matter of guidance 
to you in the future: we all wish to avoid and bury things of tliis kind 
happening; but is it in our power? and T say, appoint a commission and in 
future you might acquire wisdom from this commission, if you have not 
acquired wisdom yet. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Mr. President, following my friend, Mr. Jinnah, I wish to make it * 
quite clear as to what the true issue before the House is. The true issue 
before the House has got nothing to do with the rights or wrongs of the 
criminal who was hanged. That is not the issue. I regret very much that 
any such issue should ever cloud the true issue which is before the House 
today. I also join with my friend, Mr. Jinnah, in the appeal that he has 
made and which he has pressed with all the earnestness at his command, 
that a matter of this kind, where lives have been lost, and children have 
died and men have been injured, is not one in which this House can merely 
accept the bare statement of an assurance that everything was done rightly 
and that nothing requires investigation. I am one of those who believe 
and believe very earnestly that a matter of this kind can never be decided 
ond can never be asked to be decided on purely prion grounds and it is 
all the more surprising to me that on the telegrams and the other informa¬ 
tion which has been read out, a responsible Member of the Government 
should get up and should want to assure the House or think that he is 
justified, unless he is of the opinion that no wrong can ever be done by any 
agent of this Government so long as he is in power: that is entirely an 
erroneous attitude and T have not the smallest doubt that when the Hon¬ 
ourable the Home Member reflects he will certainly not adopt that attitude 
at the end of this discussion. My sympathy undoubtedly, as the sympathy 
of every man here, goes out to those who have suffered, for undoubtedly 
those who have suffered are innocent. The question undoubtedly is one of 
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investigating how what occurred did occur, or perhaps to put the words ot 
my friend a little more strongly, would not prevention have been better 
than shoolii\g? Ih‘caiiso those were the two alternatives—either preveU' 
tioii -r s]n)ol]ng: aial betwe('n Ihe tw'o, certainly this House, or anybody 
who repiosr’itb the least idea of humanity or efficient administration, is 
eiuiiled to liave it investigated whether or not this was a preventiblo in- 
jiirv. Tile laet remains, in addition to tiu facts which my learned friend, 
3[r Jiniuili, has stated, that a motion w«ns actiiall}^ given for an adjourn- 
I'Koit of this Ffuiise on the eve of the anticipated execution of this man: it 
Avas disallowed on pebhc giounds. 1 have j.o quarrel witli that decision; 
hut. tile fact also remains that, llierefore, ii was not a matter entirely con- 
eernmg iht' local magistracy or the local civil authorities. Tt is a matter 
which was \\(‘ll within the knowledge,—on which actually an opinion had 
heen }>ronoiiuced, liaving been so souglit, 1 presume,—of His Tlxcelleaic^y tlio 
Viceroy, iu order that that matter may mjt be discussed. Jt was, therefore, 
lully w'cdl-kuowui tluu events must take necessarily a wrong turn, perhaps 
*a bad turn, perhaps a most undesirable turn, unless there was a eertam 
amount of [ire-visioii and caution were taken m this matter. 1 have not 
lieard a single waird in the statement that has heen read out here of any 
precaution of any kind. If precaution hud been taken, the graveyard might 
have been jiroperiy guarded in order that the body might not have been 
exlnimed what did they do to have that graveyard guarded? . . 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The graveyard wuis guarded by the 
police. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: Yes, guarded in a manner wdiich has resulted in 
what has resulted, they call that guarding. If it is guarding, I call it gross 
negligence . . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Criminal negligence. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: They should have anticipated trouble. I am 
not here to judge. One might say that perhaps the wiser course might have 
heen not to deliver the body at all. That perhaps would have been a wise 
course. Because, I know' it is not iu every jail,—I have been in one my¬ 
self,—It is not in every ease that a dead body is handed o\er to the rela¬ 
tives There are instances in which tlie authorities have felt it their duty 
and their right in the cause of public peace to dispose of the body in the 
manner m which they thought best. It has lieeri done in other instances 
and wliere disasters of this kind have been averted by caution. In this 
case the civil authorities had been warned long before, and they did nothing 
to prevent the disaster. Not a single word has been said as to what the 
District Magistrate or other civil authorities did, not a single word has 
been stated, from what I heard from the Honourable the Home Member, as 
to w'hy the military authorities fired in self-defence, which almost gives me 
an idea as if there was absolutely no warning of any kind. Evidently the 
facts are such that one would certainly expect them to state clearly and 
precisely as to what necessitated them to take the action they did, namely, 
self-defence by armed men with bullets and bayonets at their command! 
I would, therefore, ^ippeal again, in order to end this discussion, the Honour¬ 
able the Home Member is not infallible,—he is not personally responsible, 
but only those under him about whose acts or neglects he does not fully 
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know,—there is no need to defend things of this kind in ihe spirit that 
everything must be right and must have been right,—but I still appeal to 
him in the name at all events of all those who speak in terms of humanity, 
that where life and liberty are in danger, or, more so, when they are lost, 
that an impartial inquiry should be made, and, without that, no public will 
ever be satisfied. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I find from the discussion that has gone 
on till now that there is a good deal of misunderstanding in the minds of 
Honourable Alembers Iji the first place, we have to see wliether this 
crowd wanted to go into the city or not. Sir, according to my informa¬ 
tion, the crowd did not want to go to the city, but they wanted to go tc 
the Chakiwada Tdgah, which is hardly a hundred miles away from the place 
where the firing actually took place. For the information of the House, 
T shall just read this telegram: 


“On Tuesday, the 19th instant, about noon, military filed without any notice or 
warning upon funcial piocossion Ghazi Abdul Qayoom consisting several thiusand 
persons, including old men, women and children, without lustification, when procession 
had nearly reached destination nu Chakiwada Idgah for funeral prayer'^ Forty 
persons been killed, 80 others been seriously injured.” 

So this shows. Sir, that the crowd did uot want to go to the (bly at 
all, but many people wanted to go to the Idgah to say their last prayers to 
the dead according to ihe Muslim custom. 

Another thing that I tind is this. Whenever such a thing takes place, 
the question of Hindu property being looted or a Muslim being murdered is 
always trotted out on the floor of this House. Sir, I have been, in Karachi 
for a very long time, and can the Government show me a single untoward 
event that has happened in the Karaclii city during the last six months 
after the murder wais committed by Abdul Qayoom? None has happened, 
and here T may congratulate my Karachi friends, both Hindus and Muslims, 
on the fact that within ilie last 15 or 20 years, though many things have 
happened in many parts of the country, nothing has happened in Karachi 
to embitter feelings between the two communitii‘S. (Hear, hear.) 1 know 
of many instances in wdiicli, wdieii some mischief-makers wanted to create 
trouble, responsible members of both the communities came forward and 
averted very awkward situations by timely intervention by peacefully 
settling disputes betw^een the communilies. What is the justification for 
the Government to say tliat the crowd in this instance wanted to go to the 
city and loot the Jliiidus or commit arson? Can they quote a single in¬ 
stance within the last 20 or dO years in which the members of one com¬ 
munity have attempted to loot the shops of another community in the 
Karachi city? Again, this telegram says: 


“Forty persons been killed about 80 others been seriously injured.” 

Then, at a public meeting, the following resolutions were unanimously 

.adopted: 

“This meeting most respectfully uigee immediate impartial inquiry into conduct 
^officers concerned being convinced that loss of life was entirely avoidably unjustifiable 
ind due extreme incompetence on part of ofiicera concerned.” 
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It will thus bo obvious, Sir, that tlic public of Karachi do want an 
impartial investigation to be made, and I do hope that Government will 
pay heed to this request. In support of what I just said, I may say that 
the Hindus and Muslims in the Karachi city always live in amity and 
concord. Not only that, from today’s p^^rJ3ers Honourable Members will 
find that Mr. Tikamdas Wadoomal, the Mayor of the City of Karachi and 
President of the Hindu Association, has made a public appeal to render 
what little help they can to the injured people and their relatives. (Hear, 
hear.) This clearly shows that there is no communal feeling in the Karachi 
city; on the other hand, both the communities are living as friends. There¬ 
fore, I hope that this small request to hold an impartial inquiry will be 
acceded to. If Government do not accept tliis small request which has 
been so ably supported both by my friends, Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, we shall have no other course but to censure the Government 


Several Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I have no 
intention at all to create any bitterness on this question. Let me assure 
the House that I feel the most about this unfortunate incident that has 
taken place in Karachi. Everybody would feel and sympathise with those 
who have been killed, but the question at issue before the House is whether 
the Government should be censured or not. I must say, at the very outset, 
that I do not hold any brief either for the Government or for anybody else, 
but I must say that in the interests of law and order it is necessary that a 
man should give his own fair opinion. Sir, I do not command that emphasis 
and that dignity that niy Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, possesses, to put 
my views before the House. If the House is of opinion that beyond the 
statement that has been made by the Honourable the Home Member there 
is necessity for an enquiry to be made, 1 personally would not be against 
it. But I submit that all the facts have not been placed before you, and 
I am going to place a few facts before the House which would convince it 
that the situation, such as had happened, was not a spontaneous situation. 
It had a background, and I must say at once that we Hindus in Sind are 
not on inimical terms with the Sindhi Muhammadans. Sir, it is the outer 
element that is responsible for this, and I am going to give you a few 
facts. 

An Honourable Member : Foreigners ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: r mean Muhammadans from outside if it pleases 
you, but I was calling it the outer element. I may say this that we the 
Hindus there are so sorry over this that we have joined the Sindhi Muham¬ 
madans in collecting a fund for the relief of the injured, and I might also 
inform the House that all the Hindu doctors have taken upon themselves 
to help the unfortunate injured. (Cheers.) But the point at issue is this, 
what was the situation and was it necessary for the Government to take 
the measures that they have taken or not ? To begin with, let me say that 
this case of Nathuram started in Hyderabad and not in Karachi. In 
Hyderabad, when that case was going on, there was no uproar or smything 
else from the Muhammadan side or the Hindu side. It went on smoothly. 
The case came in appeal. Nathuram was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous' 
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imprisonment. But the Itindns iuadc no demonstration over it to show 
that the man was wrongly convicted, not even a single man came forward, 
no fund.", wore collected and nothing wa’S done for helping the man. He 
took his own appeal to tlio High Court and on that unfortunate day he 
went and sat there in the Court as an appellant. This Abdul Qaiyum, I 
may tell you to indicate tluit the Sindhi Muhammadans of the place are 
not responsible—this Abdul Qaiyum happens to belong to the Hazara dis¬ 
trict outside Sind This Abdul Qaiyum came there, had the help of certain 
persons who w^ere also from outside. . . . 

Mr. Akhil Ghandra Datta (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): On a point of order, Sir. How are all these relevant? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Tt is relevant to show you the background, 
because the Mover of this motion said that Muhammadans had no annoy¬ 
ance with the Hindus. lict me say that it is not so. When you consider 
the facts, and, wdtliin the time at my disposal, I shall place a few of 
them .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Might 1 interrupt the Honourable Member? I 
think 1 have made it very clear that the position we take up in this House 
is this, that the Oovernment did not take satisfactory preventive measures 
-—that is No. 1, and No. 2 is that when this firing was opened we are not 
convinced that it was necessary and that the minimum amount of force was 
used. These are the only grounds on which we are supporting this motion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I have understood you, it was not necessary to 
repeat that 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair is not 
prepared to say that any reference to what happened previously is not in 
order, but at the same time the Honourable Member will realise that the 
real question is not the execution of the man. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I say it is only relevant for the purpose of 
throwing light on the question, and I would give only u few facts and I 
am not going to be long on that. If the House wanted to discuss this 
question fully, there should have been a resolution to that effect and on 
that resolution everybody w^ould have had an opportunity of putting for¬ 
ward his case. But now when you are going to censure the Government 
you must have a few facts before you to do that. This Abdul Qaiyum in 
the open Court, in the presence of tw^o European Judges actually stabbed 
the man 

An Honourable Member: That is not the issue. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Hear me; do not disturb me. Subsequently 
am outside barrister was engaged to defend Abdul Qaiyum and his defence 
was that under the Shariat, in the eye of God and the Phophet, Abdul 
Qaiyum was a martyr and that he would not be considered to have com¬ 
mitted any offence. This incensed the Muslims there, and you must know,, 
in Karachi there are fifty thousand Makranis belonging to the frontier and 
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[Mr. Lalchand Navalrai.] 

twenty thousand Punjabis from tJio Hazaia district, the North-West fron¬ 
tier Province and other places. They collected funds for the defence, but 
th6 Sindhi MuliamTuadans of Karachi did not join in that. My friends 
from Karachi would bear me out. Those ouNide people went on inciting 
the masses and tlic situation was very critical. The situation being critical, 
now let us see what the (lovernment have done and what was the conduct 
of those fanatics. It is asked why the Oovernment did iiot take care to 
see that all these twenty thousand did not meet at the burial ground. The 
thing is like this The execution took })lace at 4 o’clock, and at 5 o’clock 
there were certain people—the relatives of the deceased who had already 
been sent for. Those relatives never said tliat they w^re going to take the 
dead body in a I'rocession in the bazar or in the city. They only wanted 
that it should be given a burial. Then llio‘=^e people w^ere taken two miles 
away because otherwise they would liavc gone to the city side and there 
would have b»“cn a contiagration, as immediately the outside limit finishes, 
begins tlie ‘Chakhvara’ and ‘Lyari’ (|uauevs where 70,000 Muhammadans 
leside. And what was the intention? The intention was that they must 
pass those men, and after jiassing those men they had to go in a ijrocession 
to the old town wdiero there w’ere Hindu respectable people and rich .... 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: You are misleading. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Ymi know that in (’awnpore and Kohat and 
other places, when the mob went into the city, wdiat happened. There was 
arson, houses? being burnt dowui, property looted and murders committed. 
And why should not (Toveuirnent clu'ck it? TiCt us see wKether the Gov¬ 
ernment checked it or not 1410 point is these men took the corpse two 
miles aw^ay finin the city and there weie the d(‘ceased’s relatives present. 
The corpse w’as buried in tlie ground wdtli all the rites appertaining to a 
Muslim burial. Tlie question is, how' did these other jieople come, how 
within an hour or so did they collect twenty thousand men? They came 
from the towui from every nook and corner and there was a critical situa¬ 
tion. Tt is all v(‘ry well to say that when the Governor comes there is 
proper police arrangement in the streets and so on. Hut 1 may say then 
it is organized for a long time and that the police get long time notices 
about it. But here wdien the people rushed thereg look at the defiance they 
exhibited Would any member say that at that particular time Government 
should have said ‘No, take the corpse away and w'e are not going to interfere. 
Let it be taken into the town and let anything liappen’? Then wo would 
have all ourselves blamed the Government. Tlieu comes the information 
that at that time the police that were there were overpowered. That is the 
information that w^e have got. The police having been overpow^ered, they 
sent for the military and that the military were also about to be over¬ 
powered is not disputed. Therefore, they had to fire at that time. Therefore, 
the point is on th(\ facts before you, the facts as they are, and the back¬ 
ground T liave shown you and the tension that was there, what would have 
happened if the corpse had been allowed to be brought into the City? 
There was a strong communal tension. Why for the matter of that at 
Sukker and in Larkana such things happened, there had been great damage 
and people had been killed in these riots. Would the House allow the 
authorities to take proper precautions as they have done at that critical 
moment or should they have allowed the corpse to be removed to the town, 
with the prospect of so much loss and damage ? Therefore, I submit that 
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in iny humble opinion, the Government have done what they had to da 
and if still peoi)le are not satisfied, there could be a resolution to that 
effect and then the whole thing will be considered but to say at this time 
that Governinent should not lui\e done what they have done is absolutely 
wrong. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bombay Cit\ : Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, it is gratifying to find that on the whole the discussion on this 
very serious matter has taken place in a fairly calm atmosphere. I am 
not going to take more than five minutes, and, during those five minutes, I 
desire to place tw^o or three points before the Home Member In the 
first place, in any part of the world if an occurrence of this kind had taken 
place, where 35 to 40 people had been shot, T venture to suggest that no 
Government would refuse an inquiry. Sir, it is possible that every pre¬ 
caution was taken. It is possible that the military acted in self-defence. 
It is also possible that the civil authorities performed their duties absolutely 
satisfactorily; but the fact remains that today we know that 30 to 40 
people have been killed. We have not got all the facts before us. The 
Home Member has admitted that he has not been able to place all the 
facts before us Therefore, tlie only thing to do is to have a proper 
inquiry. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Wait till you get the facts. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Wo are here to discuss the facts. We are the 
IjOgislature. Tlic Goveriiment is not the only party in this question. 
When an adjournment motion is niov(‘d, this aide of the House is also 
a party to tlie question. I’his side of the House desires that an inquiry 
should be made into thi^ question, and I strongly affirm that in any part 
of the world if an occurrence' of this sort had taken place when the 
Legislature was in Session, llu' Government would immediately agree 
to an inquiry I give credit to Government and their officers for having 
acted absolutely justifiably tliroughout, but that does not mean that I 
have not my owm suspicions in the matter, whicdi have not been by any 
means cleared up. I w^ould not have given expression to those suspicions 
just now, had i not been interrupted. Tlie point is, that it is admitted, 
that on a serious occasion like this there were only 30 troops present. 
That has not been denied 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Three companies of British troops 

were present. Only 30 men fired. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: In defence of three companies? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: Not at that particular spot. At other 
danger spots? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 30 men fired in defence of three companies? 

Sir Obwasji Jehangir: How many troops were out? 

^6 B^Durable Sir Henry Craik; Three companies. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: What would tluit mean? How luuiiy troops 
would that be. 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham (Army Secretarj^) : About BOO or 400 men. 

Sir Cowas]! Jehangir: That is my point. As has been already explained, 
the authorities had ample notice that there was going to be trouble and 
I place the greatest importance uixm the notice of the motion for adjourn¬ 
ment of this Hou^e moved by m\ Honourable friend, Mr. Gauba, which 
was clisallowed J am not belraxiiig any sec'ret wlien I tell this House 
that I tried to dissuade my Honourable friend from moving that adjourn¬ 
ment on that occasion, but Mr. Gauba told me distinctly that he antiei- 
:pated a not in Karachi, when the execution did take place, and that he 
wanted, if he could to prevent that riot b^ having a discussion in this 
House before the execution. Well, Sir, if Mr. Gauba, from the Punjab, 
knew enough about this question to anticipate a riot when the execution 
took place, and, acting on his information, he moved an adjournment of 
this House, how much more must the authorities in Karachi themselves 
have known of the gravity of the position. 


Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): May 1 interrupt m\ Honour¬ 
able friend? Am I to understand that the trouble was within the full 
knowledge of the responsible Muhammadans in Sind? 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Suppose feelings were excited 


Mr. M. S. Aney: I do not want to draw any inference. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: We are talking of the facts. The facts are that 
feelings were ver} much excited The fact that a riot actually did take 
place . 

Mr. M. S. Aney: With the knowledge of tfie responsible Muhammadans 
in Sind? Is that a fact or not, and what did tliey do to stop it, apart 
from tlie Government, and 1 am asking you this (juestion as aou are 
standing in defence of this motion? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: 1 veully fail to understand this excitement. 


Mr. M. S. Aney: It is a bad argument that you are making. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: T maintain that there was sufficient notice that 
we were in troubled waters. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: May I point out to Mr. Aney for his satisfaction 
that, as far as I know, 1 entirely repudiate that any responsible Muham¬ 
madans bad anything to do with it, much less to encourage such a thing 
as this. 
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Sardar Sant Singh: May I inquire with what object they waited upon 
the Home Member? 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Mr. President, 1 rei'use to give in any more. 
Mr. President, 1 have a grave suspicion that the three hundred troops 
were not sufficient at a time like this. 1 have had some little experience 
of these matters. 1 have also been in the midst of riots—riots that have 
lasted much longer than two or three hours, that have lasted days, and 
I know that very often it has been difficult to get a sufficient number 
of troops out in time; and, therefore, Mr. President, I do believe, that 
tliere was ground for suspicion that the troops in the City of Karachi 
were not sufficient; but there is one moral to be drawn from this dis¬ 
cussion,—a moral which I desire Government to take note of. On pre¬ 
vious occasions, I have heard respectable citizens of important cities 
protesting againsii the orders of Government stopping processions going 
through the city when feelings were excited. Ht*re, today, what do we 
find‘s We find some of the most respected men in India asking Govern¬ 
ment wily lliev liave not taken stops to stop a procession even being 
formed. Is not there a moral to be drawn from these remarks? Why, 
Sir, heie are these men pleading for peace, pleading th.at these processions 
should have been stopped, should have been absolutely nipped in the 
bud. Now’, Sir, surely Government have got a justification for instituting 
an inquiry. Why not do it? Surely, there are facts which Government 
are not aware of. Why not have an inquiry once and for all on an 
occasion like this and lay down the policy ? I would appeal to Govern¬ 
ment that this is just the psychological moment when they should step 
in and agree to an inquiry—an inquiry the personnel of which they them¬ 
selves wdll have the power of deciding, an inquiry which will lead ultimately 
to the advantage of Government and of the public, and an inquiry, mind 
you, demanded for reasons wliicli the Government ought themselves to 
support bv incMi of the standing of Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. 
(Applause.) 


Several Honourable Members: The question be now put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur lialiim'): The question is: 

“That the question be now put.” 

The motion wais adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Mr. Gauba. 

Mr. K. L. Gauba: Sir, T do not wish to reply. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

I 

“That the Assembly do ttow adjourn.*' 
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(At this stage, the Honounihle Sir Hem*) Craik rose.) 

The F-Tonoiirable M<?mber luis no right of i'epl\. The Mover has not 
replied. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Even so. Sir, I think under the 
rules I have got the riglit to rcp]\ with the permission of the Chair. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur liahim): The question is: 

“That the Assembly do now adjourn.” 

The Assembly divided: 

(During the Division.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur liahim): Order, order. I 
notice one Honourable Member is smoking inside the Chamber. That i» 
not HUo^ved. {Voices: “Shame, shame.'*) 


AYES-67, 


Aaron, Mr. Samuel. 

Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Abdullah, Mr, H. M. 

Asaf All, Mr. M. 

Ay.vangar. Mr. M. Ananthasayanam. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Baqui. Mr M, A 
Bardaloi, Srijut N. C. 

Bhagavan Das, Dr. 

Bhutto, Mr. Nabi Baksh Illahi Baksh. 
rhhattopadhyaya, Mr Amarendra 
Nath, 

Chettiar, Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam. 
Das. Mr B 

Das, Mr Basanta Kumar. 

Das, Paiidib Nilakantha. 

Datta, Mr. Akhil Chandra, 

Desai, Mr. Bhulabhai J 
Essak Sait, Mr. H. A. Sathar H. 
Fazl-i-Haq Piracha Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Fuzlul Huq, Mr. A. K. 

Gadgil, Mr. N. V. 

Gauba, Mr. K. L. 

Ghiasuddin, Mr. M. 

Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Syed. 
Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Giri, Mr. V. V. 

Govind Das, Seth. 

Gupta, Mr. Ghanshiam Singh. 
Hidayatullah, Sir Ghulam Hussain. 
Hosmani, Mr. 8. K. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jinnah, Mr. Mf. A. 

Joeendra Singh Sirdar. 


Lahin Chaudhury, Mr. D K. 
Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Mohr Shah. Nawab Sahibzada Sir 
Sayad Muhammad 
Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Qazi, 
Muhaiiimad Nauman, Mr. 

Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvr 
Syed. 

Nagehwara Rao, Mr. K. 

Paliwal, Pandit Sii Krishna Du^’a. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Ballabh. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Rajan. Dr. T. S. S. 

Raju, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami. 
Ranga, Prof. N. G 
Saksena, Mr. Mohan Lai. 

Satyamurti, Mr. S. 

Shafi Daudi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Sham Lai. Mr. 

Shaukat Ali, Maulana. 

Sheodass Daga, Seth. 

Siddique Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Nawab. 

Singh, Mr. Deep Narayan. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr, Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Satya Narayan. 

Som, Mr. Suryya Kumar. 

Sri Prakasa, Mr. 

Thein Maung, Dr. 

Tbein Maung, U. 

Umar Aly Shah, Mr. 

Varma^ Mr. B. B. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 
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NOES—52. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Bdkhsh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Malik. 

Ayyar, Rao Bahadur A. A. 

Venkatarama. 

Bajoria, Babu Baijnath. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. .S. 

Bewoor, Mr. G. V 
Bhagchand Soiii, Rai Bahadur Seth. 
Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Buss, Mr. L. C. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Drake, Mr. D. H C. 

Gaiapatiraj, Maharaj Kumar Vijaya 
Ananda. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry. 
Graham Sir Lancelot. 

Grigg, The Honourable Sir James. 
Hockenhull, Mr F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Kirpalani^ Mr. Hiranand Khushiram. 
Lai Chand, Captain Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri. 

The motion was adopted. 


Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Lloyd, Mr. A. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A F. 

Mibigan^ Mr. J. A. 

Monteath, Mr. J. 

Morgan, Mr. G 
Mukerje, Mr. N. R. 

Mukher]ee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan. 

Nayar, Mr. C. Govindan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O ven, Mr. L 
Parma Naiid, Bhai. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rau, Mr P. R. 

Richards, Mr. W. J. C. 

Row, Mr. K. SanjTva. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Scott, Mr. W. L. 

Sner Muhammad Khan, Captain 
Sardar. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Sircar, The Honourable Sir 
Nripendra. 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Swithinbank, Mr. B. W. 
Tottenham, Mr. G. R, F. 


The Assemblv then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, th& 
22nd March, 1935. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday^ 22nd March, 1936* 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the (]lock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) in 
the Chair. 


DEATH OF MR. T. A. K. SHERWANI. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Mr. President, it is indeed with a very heavy heart that 
1 rise today to request the House to join with me in mourning the loss 
of one of our dearest colleagues. Mr. Sherwani was elected to this House 
and was really not able to give the best during the course of this Session. 
But, in earlier years, history has it that he has rendered great service to 
the cause of his country as he conceived it both in and out of this House. 
He was a graduate of the Aligarh University, distinguished both in sport 
and in knowledge. He was among the band of graduates, young men 
of the time, at the two great English Universities, from among whom the 
noblest of them all. Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, the noble son of almost 
a nobler father is still spared among us, and, after his graduation, Mr. 
Sherwani returned to this country and he was called to the Bar, and 
there he was distinguished by that stability of judgment, courageous but 
restrained as he always has been. Thereafter, he joined the movement— 
which has now been distinguished, and many of his fellow countrymen 
joined in the same—known as the Khilafat movement and the non-co- 
operation movement which followed. In 1923, he joined this Assembly 
under the distinguished leadership of Pandit Motilal Nehru whose tradi¬ 
tions we are attempting to carry on in an humbler vein, but, to the best 
of our sincerity and ability, we are walking in his footsteps to carry for¬ 
ward the work as he conceived bis position to be in this House, and the 
great link that we had with him, at all events, one of them has been 
snapped by rea’son of the death of our friend, Sherwani. He was of the 
rare type of the evolved Indian of the free future India, for indeed in him 
there was no distinction in thought, word or deed, either of race, religion 
or even members of the communities of his own country. He lived and 
died in India and he gave all that he had to the cause which he loved 
most. He was a tower of strength to us, and from the height of his 
manhood he observed and countered to the best of his ability smaller 
differences of smaller men due to our frailties. He was a man big not 
merely physically as Providence endowed him, while he was big in mind, 
the biggest of all, he was big in heart, a gentleman fashioned by nature 
for the example of his fellowmen. I ask you, Sir, to convey the profound 
regret, at his untimely death, the regret of this House to the bereaved 
members of his family, his widow, his father and mother, his brothers 
and the rest, and I also move, should you so wish it and allow it, that 
the House do adjossm out of respect for his great memory. 

{ 2627 ) A 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): Sir, I had 

not the privilege of knowing the late Mr. Sherwani, but any one in touch 
with politics here could not have failed to know of the name of Sherwani 
and the leading part he took in politics for at least about 12 years. I 
cannot usefully add anything to what my Honourable friend has said 
as 1 suffer under the disability which I just mentioned. I join with my 
Honourable iriend in requesting you, Sir, to convey to the bereaved family 
our profound regret at the loss w^hich this House has suffered. 1 under¬ 
stand also. Sir, that it is the general desire of the House that, following 
the usual practice on the death of a sitting Member of this Assembly, 
this House should stand adjourned. While leaving that matter entirely 
to you, Sir, I will join my Honourable friend in that request. 

Sir Ckiwasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, we again meet this morning under the shadow of death, and 
I would like, on behalf of my Party and myself, to associate ourselves 
with every word that has fallen from the Leader of the Opposition and 
we desire to convey to the Congress Group of tins House oiur profoundest 
regret at the loss they have suffered. It is most unfortunate, Mr. Pre¬ 
sident, that our friends should lose three of their Members within a very 
short period. Two of them did not even have a chance of sitting in this 
Honourable House, and now one departs within a few weeks of our meet¬ 
ing. Mr. Sherwani was very well-known in India* and specially m his 
own province as a man of sterling independence. 1 had not the privilege 
of knowing him intimately, but 1 have had opportunities of hearing a 
good deal about Mr. Sherwani from his friends whom 1 know intimately 
and who spoke of him in the highest terms as a* man of integrity, honesty 
of purpose and great sincerity. India loses in him a great citizen at a 
very early age, for I understand ho w^as only 63 years of age. Had he 
been spared to this country, we are confident that he would have con¬ 
tinued to servo his motherland as he had done from the days of his youth. 
Mr. President, there are many Members of my Party who were intimate 
friends of the late Mr. Sherwani, I trust you will convey to his family> 
and especially to the bereaved father and mother, to his widow and his 
brothers our sincerest condolences. At a time like this, words are not 
of much use to those whose loss is irreparable. All we can do is to show 
them that we share their sorrow and I again request you to convey to 
them our sincerest condolences. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): Sir, in associating myself with 
the observations which have been made, I only wish to make a few re¬ 
marks. Mr. Sherwani was a personal friend of mine. I had the privi¬ 
lege of enjoying his friendship for about ten years and the more I knew 
him the more I loved him and my regard for him also increased. Apart 
from my personal relations with him as a public man, the services which 
he rendered to this country are well-known and I need not refer to them 
in detail. There was one outstanding feature in that man. He Was no 
doubt a devout Mussalman but he had in him that breadth of vision 
which enabled him to know how to subordinate communal considerations 
to the larger interests of the country. That was the example which he 
set before this country which Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians and 
everybody else can imitate. As a public man he had an inimitable way 
of winning over his opponents by his charming manners more than by 
his arguments even. That charming and magnetic personality which he 
possesed was a great asset. It was indeed a great asset to the Party to 
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which he had the honour to belong. In losing such a man, at a tirrie like 
this, this country is unfortunate and afflicted with a/ sense of poignant grief 
of a very severe loss. It is very sad that in this year, during the last 
few months, we should have the misfortune of witnessing the passing 
away of friend after friend whose presence would have been of invaluable 
use and whose need we feel most urgently. However, we have to sub¬ 
mit to the inevitable. Sir, I request you to carry, on behalf of this 
House and on behalf of the Party to which I have the honour to belong, 
a message of sincere and heart-felt condolence to the members of the late 
Mr. Sherwani's family. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Sir, I wish to associate my 
Group and myself with all that has fallen from the other Honourable 
Members on this sad occasion. It is unfortunate for us,—I refer to my 
Group,—that his almost continuous absence from the House, from ill¬ 
ness, prevented us from making that closer contact with the late Mr. 
Sherwani that we should have liked to have done and to have made his 
acquaintance better. My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition, referred to Mr. Sherwani’s proficiency in sport and in studies; and 
it certainly made a great impression upon my Group and myself to see 
the manly way in which Mr. Sherwani accepted the verdict of this House 
at a very early period of this Session. 1 wish to associate myself in the 
request that you convey the condolences of this House to the bereaved 
relations of the late Mr. Sherwani. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Eural): 
Sir, the passing away of Mr. Sherwani removes from our midst a great 
personality and makes us feel distinctly poorer. It has added to the 
toll which the cruel hand of death has already levied on the Members of 
this Assembly ever since the recent election. Just like Sir Abdullah 
Suhrawardy, Mr. Abhyankar and Mr. Sasmal, whose deaths we mourned 
60 recently, Mr. Sherwani was a man of faith, hope, charity and action. 
What was more, all of them shared that noble characteristic which waa 
to act up to their convictions and live the life they believed in, fearless of 
consequences. Those who, like myself, have had the privilege of working 
with Mr. Sherwani in this Assembly could not help being impressed by 
the sincerity of his purpose, tho resoluteness of his determination and his. 
fairness to his political opponents. Mr. President, hushed must be the 
voices of criticism and all differences of opinion in the suddenness of the 
tragic circumstances of his death which makes us feel and realise, at any 
rate for the time being, what shadows we are and what shadows we pur¬ 
sue. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahm ad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): Sir, I have known Mr. Sherwani since his childhood and 
more intimately since 1907 when I came back from Europe. He had a 
very brilliant career at Aligarh. He was the Vice-President of the M.A.O. 
College Union, the highest distinction which any under-graduate could 
achieve at Aligarh. He was also Captain of the Aligarh football team and 
he also had a very brilliant record in sports. His record in the college was 
so good that he could easily have become a provincial officer had he chosen 
that particular career. I myself was willing to nominate him for this 
post and he would have been appointed immediately. But he preferred, 
in his college days, to choose an independent career for which he was 
evidently well-fitted. After leaving the college he continued to take interest 
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in all educational matters. He took a very prominent part in drafting the 
constitution of the Aligarh Muslim University, and after the establishment 
of the University he was elected a member of the Court of that Univer¬ 
sity and afterwards a member of the Executive Council. And his interest 
in all educational matters was as keen as his interest m political affairs. 
Of course his public life after he left Aligarh is well-known to every per¬ 
son and 1 need not mention it here. Although he was my neighbour here 
it was my misfortune that 1 happened to be away from Delhi and could 
not servo him in his last few days as I would have very much liked to 

do. One thing which also impressed me is that all his colleagues showed 

the greatest sympathy for him from the very moment ho fell ill. As far 

as we are concerned, it is of course our religious obligation to show sym- 

patliy with the sick and the diseased, but the sympathy shown by his 
other colleagues produced a very great impression on my mind. Within 
a short time he became very popular and he will long be remembered in 
political and other circles. In him I have lost a personal friend in whose 
career 1 have always taken very great interest. 1 now express my sym¬ 
pathy with all the members of his family whom 1 know very well. It is 
really a great blow to his family and I associate myself with everything 
tiiat has been said By the previous speakers. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): 1 fully share the 
feelings of sorrow expressed by Mr. Dhulabhai Desai and other speakers 
on tins sad occasion Mr Hherwani 1 knew before be canje to this 
Assembly, and I was always impressed by the charm of his manner, by bis 
straightforward character and by his patriotic zeal. His was a person¬ 
ality which could not fail to impress any one who came in contact with 
him. He belonged to a very distinguished family of Aligarh, and several 
Members of that family I have had the privilege of knowing rather inti¬ 
mately, and Mr. Sherwani, in his life, showed in a remarkable degree 
those characteristics which are associated with a family like his. We 
all know that he was always ready to make sacrifices in the cause in 
which he believed, and it is a great pity that he was not spared to serve 
his country longer in this House. Until a few days ago, he worked among 
us, and on one occasion he spoke with his usual vigour on a subject in 
which he was much interested. I feel that the country has lost a very 
patriotic servant in Mr. Sherwani, and it will be my duty to convey the 
feelings of sorrow and regret of this House to his bereaved family, his 
aged parents, his widow and his brothers. As requested, I propose, as a 
mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, to adjourn the House for 
the day. 

I wish also to notify to Honourable Members that the election to the 
Committee which was to be held today will be held tomorrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 23rd March, 1936. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim) in 
the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Information promised in reply to starred question No. 147 ashed by 
Mr. Sham Lai on the 12th February, 1935. 

Delapidated Condition of an Old Moghul Building at Buria in thb 

Ampala District. 

(a) and (b). Enquiries have been made, and it has been reported that the building 
does not possess sufficient architectural interest or historiciil importance to justify its 
being dealt with under Act VII of 1904 


Information promised in reply to unstarred question No, 37 ashed by 
Pandit Nilalcayitha Das on the 13fh February, 1915. 

Locomotives purchased from Different Countries. 

Statement showing particulars of Locomotives purchased by "Railways dunitg 1032-33 to 

1934-35. 


Railways. 

No. of 
loco¬ 
motives. 

Types. 

Price 

per 

locomotive 
delivered 
in India. 

Country 

of 

manufacture. 

Remarks. 




Rr. 






1932-33. 



Bombay, Baroda and 

1 

r 1 

ZB 

53,000 

England, 


Central Indio. 

] 

\ 

1 







15 

YB 


India 

Built at 






Ajmer. 

Burma 

3 

YC 

69,8<):5 

England. 


Eastern Bengal 

3 

CS 

16,007 

England. 


Madras and Southern 

3 

YK 

42,520 

CYecboslo- 


Mabratta. 




vakia. 


North-Western 

2 

ZB 

53,000 

England. 





1933-34. 



Bombay, Baroda and 

15 

YF 


India 

Built at 

Central India. 





Ajmer. 

Madras and Southern 

6 

YK 


Old engines 


Mahratta. 




taken over 






from My¬ 






sore Rail¬ 






way. 





1934-35. 



Bombay, Baroda and 

15 

YF 


India 

Built at 

Central India. 





Ajmer. 






* Estimateef 






cost. 



f 2 

Diesel 

3,31,000 

England. 


North-Western 


I 

Electric. 






1 3 

ZF 


Germemy. 


South Indian 

3 

XD 


England. 
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Information promised in reply to part (a) of starred question No. 634 ashed 
by Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar on the 27th February, 1935. 

Excise Duty on Matches and Match Factories in India. 

Number oj MaUh Factories, 



On 3/st March, 1934. 

On 31si January, 193S» 


Regular 

Cottage 

Regular 

Cottage 


factories. 

factories. 

factories. 

factories. 

(a) (i) India 

47 

140-145 

44 

76 

(ii) Madras 

9 

114 

4 

68 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 678 asked by 
Mr, Fakir Chund on the 5th March, 1935. 

Building of Pucca Boundary Walls round certain Bungalows in the 

JuLLUNDUR Cantonment. 

(a) The reply to the first part is in whe affirmative. The reason is that the existing 

cactus hedges were not properly maintained, with the result that they looked unsightly 
and were a breeding place for snakes. j 

(b) Some bungalows still have cactus hedges but the bungalow-pwners have 
promised to replace these by pucra walls. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. In fact, section 194(^) of the Cantonments Act, 
1924, empowers Cantonment Authorities to issue notices where considered necessary 
to owners of buildings to erect boundary wails of such material 'i.s may be specified 
therein. 

(d) Nearly all Government buildings have pucca wire fencing or pvcca walls 
around them and the rest will be provided with such fencing or walls shortly. 


Information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 136 asked hy 
Mr. M. Asaf Ali on the 5th March, 1935. 

Restrictions on Indian King’s Commissioned Officers serving in 
Baluchistan for Combined Leave in India. 

(a) Karly in 1934 the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Western Command, 

issued instruction*? to the effect that the grant of three months leave to King’s (Commis¬ 
sioned Indian officers .*?hould ordinarily be sufficient, but that each case should be 
treated on its merits and that there was no reason to prohibit the grant of the full 

eiffht month.s’ leave if in the circumstances it appeared desirable that this amount 

should be granted. 

The actual amount of leave to be granted to any officer, British or Indian, is left 

to the discretion of the District Commander end is dependent -^n the circumstances 

of the case and the exigencies of the service. Since 1933 the Commander, Baluchistan 
District, has granted leave to five K. C. I. Os., two ea;*India for eight months, and 
three in India, one for six months, one for four months and one for three months. In 
the last case the officer had only just over two years’ service. 

(b) Regulations for the Army in India restrict combined leave in India to eight 
months. Leave ca;-India is restricted to 12 months in the first instance, extensible up 
to a maximum of two years* absence from duty. 

fc) The leave rules in question were framed for British officers serving at great 
distances from their houses. An officer of the British Army serving in England if 
restricted to only two months* leave in the year. 
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Information promised in reply to part (b) of unstarred question No» 143 
asked by Mr, Anugrah Narayan Sinha on the 6th March, 1936, 

Secretaries, Joint Secretaries, etc., in the Government of India 

Departments. 

Statement showing the number of Secretaries^ Joint Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries, Under 
Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries employed in the Government of India Secretariat 
on the 1st January 1921, 1925,1930 and 1935. 


Number of 
Officers. 

Deeignatioiiy Year. Remarks. 

No. 


Total I of 


Secretaries 



No. I Indians 


1921 14* Nil. * Includes one Financial Adviser, 

Military Finance, one President 
and two members of the Railway 
Board, who have the status of a 
Secretary. 

192( 14t 2t t Includes one Financial Adviser, 

Military Finance, one Chief Com¬ 
missioner, one Financial Com¬ 
missioner, and two members of the 
Railway Board, who have the 
status of a Secretary. 

X Includes one Financial Adviser, 

Military Finance, who has the 

status of a Secretary. 

193( 17§ 3ll § Includes one Financial Adviser, 

Military Finance, one Chief Com¬ 
missioner, one Financial Com¬ 
missioner and three members of 
the Railway Board and one Vice- 
Chairman of the Imperial Coimcil 
of A^^ricultural Research Depart¬ 
ment, who have the status of a 
Secretary. 

II Includes one member of the Railway 
Board and one Vice-Chairman of the 
Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research Department, who 
have the status of a Secretary. 

193C 16TI 4** H Includes one Financial Adviser, 

Military Financfe, one Chief Com¬ 
missioner, one Financial Com¬ 
missioner, and one member of the 
Railway Board and one Vice- 
Chairman of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research Depart- 
ment who have the status of a 
Secretary. 

♦♦Includes one Financial Commie- 
sioner. Railway Board, and one 
Vice-Chairman of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research 
Department who have the status 
of a Secretary. 
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Number of 
Offiokrs. 


D0figiiiatii)u. 

Year. 

Total 

No. 

No. 

of 

Indiana 

Remarks, 


r 1921 

4* 

It 

1 

* Includes two Additional Financial 
Advisers, Military Finance, who 

Joint Secretaries . 

1926 

1 

2 

Nil. 

have the status of a Joint Secre¬ 
tary. 


1930 

5 

1 

f Additional Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance, who lias the status of a 


t 1935 

7 

2 

Joint Secretary. 

! 

1 

; 1921 

19t 

2 

t Includes four Deputy Financial Ad¬ 
visors, Military Finance, one Secre¬ 
tary and one Chief Engineer, 
Railway Board, who have the status 
of a Deputj^ Secretary. 

1 

i 

1926 

1 

I 

20§ 

311 

§ Includes five Deputy Financial Ad¬ 
visers, Military Finance, four 
Directors and one Secretary, Rail¬ 
way Board, who have the status 
of a Deputy Secretary. 

Ij Includes one Deputy Financial 
Advisor, Military Finance, who has 
the status of a Deputy Secretary. 

Dejiuty Seci ctariee 

1930 ; 

1 

i 

t 

j 

2011 

6** 

Includes four Deputy Financial 
Advisors, Military Finance, five 
Directors and one Secretary, Rail- 
wa.y Board, and one Secretary, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Department, who have 
the status of a Deputy Secretary. 

Includes ono Director, Railway 
Board, and one Secretary, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research 
Department, who have the status 
of a Deputy Secretary. 


1935 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

22tt 

nt ■ 

ft Includes four Deputy Financial 
Ailvisors, Military Finance, five 
Directors and ono Secretary, Rail¬ 
way Board, who have the status 
of a Deputy Secretary. 

IX Includes one Deputy Financial Ad¬ 
viser, Military Finance, and three 
Directors, Railway Board, 

who have the status of a Deputy 
Secretary. 


■ 1921 

7§§ 

Nil. 

§§ Includes one Joint Secretary, 

Railway Board, who has the status 
of an under Secretary. 

l/aJor Secretaries ^ 

1 

f 1926 

■ 1 

12IIII 

m 

j|| Includes seven Deputy Directors, 
Railway Board, who have the status 
of an Under Secretary. 

*11^ Includes two Deputy Directors, 
Railway Board, who have the 
status Of an Under Secretary. 
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Remarks. 


Under Secretaries 
—con^d. 


Assistant Se- < 
oretaries, I 


9t * Includes one Deputy Secretary and 
five Deputy Directors, Railway 
Board, who have the status of an 
Under Secretary. 

t Includes one Deputy Secretary and 
throe Deputy Directors, Railway 
Board, who have the status of an 
Under Secretary. 

6§ t Includes five Deputy Directors, 
Railway Board, who have the 
status of an Under Secretary. 

§ Includes four Deputy Directors, 
Railway Board, who have the status 
of an Under Secretary. 

3 II Includes seven Assistant Financial 
Advisers, Military Finance, who 
have the status of an Assistant 
Secretary. 

^ Includes five Assistant Financial 
Advisers, Military Finance, and 
two Assistant Directors, Railway 
Board, who have the status of an 
Assistant Secretary. 

** Includes four Assistant Financial 
Advisers, Military Finance, and two 
Assistant Directors, Railway 

Board, who have the status of an 
Assistant Secretary. 

20tJ Includes six Assistant Financial 
Advisers, Military Finance, and one 
Assistant Director, Railway 

Board, who have the status of an 
Assistant Secretary. 

Includes four Assistant Financial 
\dvi.'.ers, ^ ilitary Finance, and 
<> io Assistant Director, Railway 
P>oard, who have the status of an 
, As.itstunt Secretary. 

I^1111 §§ Includes five Assistant Financial 

Advisers, Military Finance, and 
one Secretary, Imperial Council'of 
Agricultural Research Department, 
who have the status of an Assistant 
Secretary. 

lilj Includes three Assistant Financial 
Advisers, Military Finance, and 
one Secretarj^ Imperial Council of 
Agricultutal Reseeu’ch Department, 
who have the status of an Assistant 
Secretary, 
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Information promised in reply to starred question No. 767 asked by ^ 
Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha on the 9th March^ 1935. 

Closing of the Gates at Level Crossings near the Patna Junction 

Kailway Station. 

(a) Inconvenience to road traffic at the level crossings at the Patna Railway Station 
is unavoidable at times. In the majority of cases the detentions to road traffic are 
caused by in-coming and out-going trains as yard shunting causes the least detention. 
Orders are in force to open the gates every ten minutes as far as is possible. The 
running time for down trains from Dinapore to Patna Junction is 10 and 12 niinutei 
respectively for Mail and Express trains, and from 21 to 25 minutes for Goods trains. 
Instructions have been issued that signals for down trains are not to be lo\sered 
earlier than 10 minutes before the train is due. As regards up Mail, Express and 
Passenger trains, the staff have been instructed not to lower signals until five minutes 
before trains are to start. For running through up Goods trains, the same rule 
applies as for down trains. 

(b) ib’ee answer to (a). 

(c) Yea. 

(d) and (e). The Government of Bihar and Orissa informed the Agent, East Indian 
Railway, in October 1928 that they did not require either a bridge or a subway 
over the level crossing west of the Patna Junction station, which is by far the more 
important of the two. In these circumstances the railway have no reason for under¬ 
taking the work themselves. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 808 asked by 
Mr. Sri Prakasa on the 11th March, 1935. 

Import of Wheat into India. 

(c) Out of 2,968 tons of foreign wheat imported into Calcutta during the period 
April, 1934 to January, 1935, only 359 tons were re-exported as wheat fiour. At 
regards Bombay, out of 1,068 tons of wheat passed free of duty nothing has been 
yet shipped as wheat flour. , 


Information promised in reply to parts (c), (d) and (/) of starred question 

No. 829 ashed hy Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya on the lltK 

March, 1935. 

Allegations against the Military in Midnaporb. 

(c) The complaint against Murari Mohan Sasmal for an offence under section 182, 
Indian Penal Code, was replaced by one for an offence under section 193, Indian Penal 
Code, because the punishment which could be imposed under the former section if the 
evidence warranted conviction was considered inadequate. 

(d) He was discharged on an entirely technical legal point that the officer who 
enquired into his petition and complained could not lawfully have acted under section 
202, Criminal Procedure Code, and, therefore, could not have lawfully administered 
the oath. No compensation was granted. 

(f) The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division in a durbar speech at Midnapore 
on the 28th July, 1934, referred to the fact that Murari Mohan Sasmal was leing 
prosecuted after a judicial enquiry and finding that the charges he had made wero- 
entirely false. No action against the Commissioner was called for. 
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Information promised in reply to stnrred question No. S8f) asked by SiT 

Muhammad Yakub on th'e 12th March 1935. 

Sugar Faotories uablb to Excise Duty in the Kohilkund Division. 



Khandsari 

District. 

sugar 


works. 

1. Moradabad 

4 

2. Bareilly . 

66 

3. Pilibhit . 

31 

4. Shahjahcuipur 

46 

5. Bijnor 

11 

6. Budaun 

Nil. 


147 


(6) The factories fiire assessed in conformity with the law in this regard. 

District. Mode of assessment. 

1. Moradabad . . . After inspection of books and registers^ 

when made available. 

80 per cent, of the assessments were made 
after inspecton ; in the rest attempts 
were made to arrive at the actual number 
of men by inspection of wages bills and 
the maximum production per day. 

Assessment made after the accounts, re¬ 
gisters and bahi khatas had been inspected 
and after enquiries regarding engine power, 
number and size of centrifugals, number 
of men employed, working hours, daily 
average outturn and number of patta» 
had been made. 

4. Shedijahanpur • • • After inspection and examination of attend¬ 

ance registers and other available sources 
of information, 

6 . Bijnor , . • • Ten factories wore summarily assessed as 

they failed to produce books. Assess¬ 
ment was based on reports received through 
the talisil staff but factories were subse¬ 
quently inspected. 

(c) None of the factories assessed under the Sugar (Excise Duty) Act had previously 
been classed as factories under the Indian Factories Act, except 24 in the Bareilly district. 
A careful scrutiny of the books of the factories led to the inevitable conclusion that they 
had employed 20 or more men. 

(d) None. 

(e) 65 cure working and 82 have been closed. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Order, order. 
Owing to the adjournment of the House yesterday, the consideration of 
the Finance Bill and the Supplementary Grants has had to be put off. 
The Chair, therefore, proposes—and the Chair takes it that the House 
will agree—that no questions should be taken up today, with the result 
that there will be one more hour devoted to the consideration of the 
Finance Bill. 


2. Bareilly 


3. Pilibhit 
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[Mr. President.] 

There is a motion for adjournment in the name of Maulvi Syed Murtuza 
Sahib Bahadur, by which he wants to discuss the situation arising out 
of the demolition of a portion of tiie Babarthareya mosque near the rail¬ 
way bridge leading to the Delhi (late by the municipal servants and the 
police, but the Honourable Member refused to inovc' this motion on the 
21st. Therefore, that motion lapses. There is another motion for 
adjournment, notice of which has been given by Pandit Nilakantha Das, 
in connection with the grave situation arising out of the recent decision 
of the Colonial Secretary on the representation of the Government of 
India regarding the interests of Indians in Zanzibar. But he is not here. 

Mr, D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): He did not know 
that there would be no questions. He is somewhere in this building, 
and I am just sending word to him. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Rahim): He knew, at any 
rate his Party knew, that the motion for adjournment would be coming 
on. 


Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: But that it would come at 12 T am just 
sending word to him. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): In the meantime, 
the Chair has some announcements to make, and that will give a chance 
to the Honourable Member to come in. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE CENTRAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I harve to inform 
the Assembly that the following non-official Members have been elected 
to the Central Advisory (Council for Railways, namely: 

(1) Mr. Nabi Baksh Tllahi Baksh Bhutto, 

(2) Mr. B. B. Varma, 

(3) Mr. K. Nageswara Rao, 

(4) Mr. H. M. Abdullah, 

(5) Mr. Muhammad Nauman, and 

(6) Mr. Suryya Kumar Som. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR 

ROADS. 

Mr. President nThe Hotioorable Sir Abdur Rahim): 1 have ftlso to 
irtform the Assembly that the following Members have been elected to the 
Standing Committee for Roads for the financial year 1985-86, namely: 

(1) Mr. Umar Aly Shah, 

(2) Mr. G. Morgan, 
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(3) Mr. Sham Lai, 

(4) Mr. Deep Narayan Singh, 

(5) Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand, and 

(6) Mr. Fakir Chand. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OP 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND ITS GOVERNING BODY. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I have to inform 
the Assembly that upto 12 Noon on Friday, the 15th March, 1935, the 
time fixed for receiving nominations for tlie Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research and its Governing Body, four nominations were received, 
out of which two candidates have since withdrawn. As the number of 
candidates is now equal to the number of vacancies I declare Maulvi 
Muhammad Shafi Daudi and l^andit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal to be duly 
elected. 


BILL PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, in accordance with the provisions of 
rule 25 of the Ind'an Legislative Rules, I lay on the table a Bill further 
to amend the Aligarh Muslim University Act, 1920, for a certain purpose, 
which was passed by the Council of State on tlxe 21st March, 1935. 


Mr* Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): As regards the motion for adjournment that stands in the 
name of Pandit N’lakantha Das, by reason of undoubtedly an under¬ 
standing on which we were not in law entitled to act, but, in fact, inas^ 
much as it w<as understood yesterday that there was some prospect of these 
things not being moved today to accommodate a continuation of the debate, 
will you formally allow mo to move it at this stage so Hint it can continue 
At 4 o’clock. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair does not 
think that it can be allowed. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: I iliink tho o** fbe House will bear 

me out that it is because of that informal understanding that I find the 
Honourable gentleman, in whose name tlie motion stands, just for the 
moment, does not happen to be in the House. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): As my 
name has been mentioned, I must state that I entirely disagree, because 
I had visits from Members of the same Party, and it was at their instance 
that questions have not been taken. They have agreed to close the debate 
And support closure at 4 p.m. The Ijcader of the Opposition as well ns 
the representative of that Party were informed that no questions would be 
taken provided the President agreed to it, and we all knew perfectly well 
that no questions would be put, and I would object to anybody else 
moving this motion. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ilahim): The Chair is not 
in a position to accept the suggestion of the Leader of the Opposition. 
As a matter of fact, the Secretary of the Party, Mr. Satyamnrti, knew 
very well that the Chair was prepared to waive questions today. 

The consideration of the Finance Bill will now be resumed. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL—conid. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, I have been hesitating greatly to take up the time of the 
House, for various reasons. One of these is that my notions are rather 
antiquated. Another is that I am perhaps too anxious to see greater 
prospects of peace, for the new generation, before I pass on to other 
worlds. It is probable, therefore, that what I say may sound foolish 
to both sides of the House. But I feel I must not shirk the duty of 
placing before the House some ideas which have come into my mind. The 
Christian Scriptures', somewhere, I believe, advise us to suffer fools 
gladly. I will, therefore, beg the House to suffer me gladly while I say 
my say. 

I will first say something about the principles and the spirit which, 
it seems to me, should guide and iiisy)ire the Administration, for the 
carrying on of which the Budget and the Finance Bill are placed before 
us. Then I will make a few concrete proposals for changes in the Bill and 
the Budget, in accordance with those principles. 

Two happenings during the present Session are particularly worthy of 
note. One is that the most thoughtful occupants of the Government 
Benches have candidly admitted, as has never been done before, that they 
are the helpless agents of a vicious systerrif that the existing constitution ia 
blameworthy. The other is that the occupants of the Opposition Benches 
have poured out their hearts, as also has never been done before—hearta 
burning with the bitter experience of the manifold sufferings of the people, 
who are the victims of that vicious system, their perennial starvation, 
their pauperisation, their demoralisation, their intoxication with drugs and 
drinks, their occasional shootings down; hearts full also with memories of 
their own sufferings, inside and outside jail. 

To the cursory view, these two happenings may seem cause for despair. 
Yet, it seems to me, they give ground for hope. The recounting of the 
consequences of the vicious system, face to face, by its victims to its agents, 
is much. The public confession, by its agents, that the system is vicious, 
is much more. It gives ground for hope that the agents may be willing to 
listen to suggestions .as to bow they and the victims can co-operate, to 
gradually but surely and steadily, change the vicious into a virtuous system. 

My suggestions are these: 

First and foremost, let each side of the House resolve sincerely that it 
will see itself, not only with its own eyes, but with those of the other also; 
will see, not only its own merits, but also its demerits, that may be pointed 
out by the other, in the spirit of the true and just friends; and that our 
discussions here shall not be in the nature of attack and defence, but of 
serious and earnest consultation for the promotion of the well-being of all 
sections of the people. 
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{Secondly, let us recognise that there are no so-called “practical” 
difficulties in the way of improving the situation. The only difficulties are 
spiritual and psychical. If we really want to do it, we can do it. The 
very clever statesmen of the very civilised countries of the west find no 
“practical” difficulties in bringing about world-wars and world-bank¬ 
ruptcies, and in going on organising their nations for a yet more awful 
slaughter and the destruction of civilisation. The ‘practical’ difficulties in 
organising and planning for peace are surely far smaller. Only the will is 
wanted. 

Thirdly, let us all clearly recognise that of the two functions of the 
State, functions imdisputcdly recognised by all the best modern as well as 
ancient political thought on the subject, the ministrant function, sub¬ 
divided into those of Education and Employment ^ is far more important 
than the constituent function namely, maintenance of law and order^ that 
18 maintenance of external and internal peace. Most astonishingly, the 
Joint J^arliamcntary Committee Koport ignores ministrant function 
altogetlun* and lias not even mentioned it. As prevention of disease by pro¬ 
motion of health is better than cure after developing disease, so right 
education and employment of the people are better than penal legislation 
and rcjircssion. Inner impulsion to good is much more effective than outer 
compulsion against evil. Moral and hygienic culture is far better than 
penal codes and many jails and many hospitals. It does all the work of 
the letter, in a much happier way, and does much more besides. The 
Vicerov said here, the other day, that education was at the root of national 
prosperity. Of course, right education was meant; for wrong education is 
the root of national calamity 

Th(‘ duties of u righteous Administration, towards the people are none 
other than those of the elders of a family to its younger generation, namely, 
to protect from disease and injury, to educate, and to put in the way of 
earning a decent living. All other activities and functions of the State are 
subseivient to these. The ancient words are dushta-nigraha or 
rakshana, and shishta-anugraha, sub-divided into shikshana and hh^rana. 
Persian, equivalents would be insidad-i^badi and imdad-i-neki. All the 
current portfolios of the Government of India are easily classifiable under 
these three. 

because the promoiive function is of greater consequence than the 
preventive, therefore, the ancient law-giver of this land, bases civilisation 
primarily on the Educator, and only secondarily on the Soldier, and he 
makes the Soldier and the Executive subordinate to the godly man of learn¬ 
ing whr is the Educator and the Legislator; for otherwise, the Soldier who 
should be the Defender, always degenerates into the Offender^ the 
Oppressor, and the Slaughterer. 

Fourthly, in accordance, then, with the best modern thought and 
tendency in State-administration, as well as with the ancient tradition of 
the land, let us all resolve to do the most we can, for the right education 
and the right employment of the new generation. The Educational and 
the Economic Councillors and advisers of the Government should form a 
Committee, together with some elected elders of the people, and, in full 
and sympathetic consultation, draw up comprehensive schemes for such 
Education and Employment. Japan and Russia and Italy can probably give 
us many useful hints in these matters, for their agricultural and other 
conditions are somewhat similar to ours; and the two first-named countries 
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though poles apart in politico-econonnc principles, have yet both developed 
admirable systems of education and have abolished unemployment, by all 
report. 

Fifthly, I would suggest that if the Official side of this House sincerely 
desires the co-operation of this side, it should always bear in mind that what 
have been called “the doings and happenings’" of the last fifteen or sixteen 
years, began with the Amritsar Massacre and the horrors of Martial Law 
in the Punjab, and the disregard by the Government of the request of the 
Congress for a very small redress of those very great wrong; and that to 
further strengthen the Executive, that is, the Military, the Police, the 
Magistracy, instead of strengthening the Educative and the Economic 
Departments and the Legislature, is to try to cure poison by yet more and 
cruder poison, instead of by antidotes. Promote the beneficent activities 
of the administration; then the repressive activities will be minimised 
automatically, will be needed loss often; crime will diminish in the public; 
crime and corruption in the public servants also of all departments, as testi¬ 
fied by tlie official Pei^orts of the tMlice, Jail and liailway Commissions and 
tile record and Peports of the Judicial Adiniinstration, and the presidential 
addresses at official Police Conferences, will also diminish, and vast amounts 
of public monies which are now w^asted on extra Police and C. J. D. and 
Secret Service expenses of many sordid kinds, and lielp to cause deficits in 
Provincial Budgets, as complained by the Provincial Governors themselves, 
would be saved for far better uses. 

SixtliK, L would pray the Official Memlieis to consider that Economic 
Planning is not wholly impossible or 1 utile, though the Finance Member 
lightly dismissed it as such, the other day. One of Britain’s favourite 
politicians of today, Sir John Simon, after a few hours talk with Signor 
Mussolini last year, returned to Britain, and went about publicly declaring 
that the day of muddling along anyhow had gone by, and the day of plan¬ 
ning bad come. At least so the dailies reported. And, indeed, as my good 
brother, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, pointed out, the British Govern¬ 
ment has been doing quietly a lot of work latterly in respect of planned 
vocational education and planned economy, even though, it may 
be on lines different from those of Communist Bussia, and 
somewhat similar to those of Fascist Italy. In respect of 
Agriculture, though Britain is a manufacturing country, it is reported to 
have established nine agricultural universities, twelve colleges, two 
veterinary colleges, and numerous farm institutions, to have arranged for 
short but complete courses ol agricultural instruction in other educational 
institutions, and to be trying hard to develop its agriculture and food-pro¬ 
duction. is all very sound common sense, even though perhaps 

the immediate incentive may be fear of another war and the cutting off of 
food-supplies. 11 ore, in India, agriculture, the staple industry, is becoming 
less rind loss productive. 

The Home Member did not give the needed answer to my question on 
the subject; but, if I am not mistaken, the total number of persons in 
public service of all sorts is, by the census, something like ten millions at 
present. These have their dependents. The various departments of the 
administration have their collateral non-official professions and occupations, 
also, thus the law courts have their lawyers; the Public Works Deparment 
their contractors. And so forth. It may perhaps not be incorrect, there¬ 
fore, to infer, that 30 to 40 millions are dependent on the Government in 
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direct or indirect ways. It may well be said that the Government is plan¬ 
ning for these. Tn New Delhi, quarters for public servants of all grades, 
from the Governor General to the cha'prasis, seem to bo provided. All this 
is not unlike Socialistic Planning. It needs only to be extended to the re¬ 
maining 230 or 240 millions of so-called British India. 


The Government do regularly secure the figures for the area cultivated 
annually, the crops produced, also the other raw materials, as well as the 
finished prodiutts, the quantities imported and exported. They also know 
the numbers of the human bodies that have to be fed and clothed. Wo 
have only to expand our hearts and our arithmetical calculations a little, 
only to feel as public servants, and not as public masters, only to develop 
some public spirit and self-denial, in order to make equitable—not equal 
arrangements for all the 270 millions, as we are doing now for 30 or 40. 


When there is abundjmce of food and clothing, and not too many 
eaters and wearers, budgeting and counting and planning are not needed. 
When things are (3thcrw'iso, careful planning and dividing are necessary. 
All the advanced countries of the West are steadily advancing towards 
such systematic planning, in lesser or greater imitation of Kussia; though 
they are also advancing, most unfortunately, towards Armageddon, 
h,ypiiolised by the catchword 'nationalisin' and driven along by a verit¬ 
able madness of lust and hate and greed and pride. Our Central and 
Provincial Budgets total, in round figures, about 250 crores of income, and 
ao much of expenditure, and they provide for the maintenance, on very 
different scales of living, it mav be of only 30 to 40 millions, as said 
bc'fore. Let the figures for the total annual yield of consumable goods 
be also taken into account and the budgets so framed by the professional 
experts in the service, that what is called *a minimum living wage’, i.e., 
the necessaries of life in adequate measure, shall be left to the agricul¬ 
tural and other labourers, who compose the vast bulk of the remaining 230 
or 240 millions. Tt is surely very cruel that those who, by very hard 
labour, provide others with necessaries, comforts, luxuries, should them¬ 
selves be loft without even necessaries. If the Government see that the 
population is growing bcvond their powder to keep in food and clothing, 
pven after the best possible utilisation of the cultivable and other areas, 
it will become their duty to proclaim the fact, and the duty of all to help 
in maintaining a due proportion between the number of mouths to be fed 
and the available food-supply. All this is easily possible if only the 
Government identify the interests of the public servant with the interests 
of the public, instead of making them antagonistic. 

India raised a loan to give away a hundred and fifty crores to Britain 
for the horrible and senseless butchery of the Great War. She has 
borrowed about 800 crores and spent them much more usefully on Bail- 
wavs. The suggestion of Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant that a hundred 
crores should be borrowed and spent on carefully thoughtout. beneficent, 
nation-building works, the vield of which would make repayment of the 
■oan easy, is not so very visionary as the Finance Member tried to make 
it appear. Not attempt to ridicule, but earnest consultation, over these 
serious matters of grave import, is needed. 
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Let us realise that the unemployment of some 30 millions in the West, 
and the far greater, though uncounted, unemployment in India, now 
causing suicides among the educated, and large mortality among the 
masses, is the result of the continued misemployment of another 30 mil¬ 
lions, in the shape of standing armies and reserves, in the brutalising work 
of preparing to butcher each other and also massacre civilian populations. 
If the vast sums of money, aggregating perhaps 2,000 millions of pounds 
spent annually on these 60 million unemployed and misemployed, were 
spent on right education and right employment, in beneficent, nation¬ 
building, life-supporting, and life-refining works, and the utilisation of 
the vast unutilised areas of the continents, the earth, which is now 
becoming a hell of evil passions, would come near to becoming a heaven 
of friendliness and peace. But the great and wise statesmen go on saying 
that there are no **pTacticaV’ difficulties in the way of promoting hell, and 
many in the way of making any approach to heaven. The wish is father 
lo the thought; the whole of the new literature of psycho-analysis and 
psychiatry is only commentary on this ancient proverb. It seems, indeed, 
that as the Government here is the helpless agent of the vicious system 
evolved by Britain, so have the Government of Britain and all the great 
Governments of the civilised world, with all their very clever statesmen 
and army-rnen and science-men, become the mere puppets of a small 
international clique of financiers and armament-makers, which has driven 
away the God of Love and Mercy, and enthroned in His place the horrible 
Mammon of Capitalist (treed, and made the Moloch of Militarist Hate, 
his obedient servant. Let us struggle with all our might against the 
hy])notising glamour of all such vicious systems, and break the paralysing 
spell. Otherwise the ruin of India and Britain both, and indeed of all 
civilised countries, through a worse war, is certain. How India's fate 
affects the fate of all other countries, I will explain in a moment. 

Let us, then, sincerely wish rightly, and let us grasp the fundamental 
principles firmly; the right thought of the details will follow of itself, and 
all so-called ‘practical’ difficulties will disappear. 

Every sensible head of a family successfully plans out, periodically, 
the feeding and clothing, the educating, and the protecting from disease 
and danger, of his whole farnilv. Why cannot the Legislature and the 
Executive, in consultation, do the same work for the great family of the 
Indian People? But they must talk heart-to-heart, and not fence at arm’s 
length, if they are to do so. 

The question of Indianisation is often pressed. We, of the Congress, 
so far as I am aware, do not lay so much stress on it. We want human¬ 
isation, good-man-isation. The colour of the skin is of no importance. 
The nature of the heart is of very great importance. Mother India has 
children of all shades, of all colours, from Scandinavian white to African 
dark, from Chinese yellow to American red. And she has kept them all 
together, for thousands of years, in the Joint Family of a Social Organ¬ 
isation which has now, unhappily, become very corrupt. We need, 
therefore, not a change of the outer colour in our public servants, but a 
change of heart, of spirit, from selfishness to equity, from utter irrespon¬ 
sibility to first responsiveness, and then responsibility, to the elected 
elders of the peonle; a change from public-masfer-ship to genuine public- 
Acruant-ship. With that assured, any person, of any colour, with tha 
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needed intellectual and ethical qualifications, would be welcome. Wo 
want the British, but as friends and co-workers and fellow-servants, not 
as masters. 

India has not suffered from racialism, or nationalism or communalism, 
in the modern sense in the past. She has begun to do so only recently. 
All sorts of religions and races and so-called minorities, she has fo&tered 
in all the centuries. Otherwise these minorities would not be existing 
here today. Christians came and settled on the south-western coast in 
the very first century after Christ; Arabs did so, before and after the 
birth of Islam; Parsis did so; Jews did so. Many tribes from beyond the 
Himalayas came into the north, including Scythians, Huns, Greeks, 
Tibetans, Afghans, Mughals; all were assimilated, and more or less loosely 
fitted into the Social Organisation, and given places and means of living. 
And now the Europeans have come. They too were welcomed at first. 
That the Indian people have not been able to absorb them, but have 
become slaves to them, is due to special well-known causes. If the Indian 
people have begun to suffer now from the evil passions of racialism, 
nationalism, and comrnunalism, it is only because of the very evil condi¬ 
tions created by the vicious system. Their own indigenous system, now 
greatly corrupted, is a very virtuous system of principles for the Organisa¬ 
tion of the whole Human liace, of all the four main varnas, which word 
means colours as well as vocations, with opportunity provided to every 
individual for appropriate education and employment. 

In the present conditions of executive irresponsibility to the Legisla¬ 
ture, a brown bureaucracy is indeed more harmful than a white one. 
Ihe psychological reasons are well-known. It is very painful to me to have 
to hurt the feelings of any Government servant. I myself was in salaried 
public service, 40 years ago. But plain yet well-intentioned speaking is 
sometimes necessary, like bitter yet healthful medicine. Convict warders 
in jails are known to be more cruel to convicts, and not more sympathetic, 
than the free warders. The worst work of the vicious system is best 
done by such. It is part of the very short-sighted policy, of divide and 
rule, of that vicious system. Therefore, the only Indianisation that we 
want is that the European public servants here should Indianise their 
hearts; and much more do we want that the Indian public servants should 
keep their hearts Indianised, and not make them Anglicised. We see that 
the condition of the Indian People in much of Indian India today, is 
worse than in British India. 

Of the same nature as this matter of racialism and nationalism is that 
of comrnunalism. This spirit of comrnunalism is the direct and recent 
product of the spirit of deceitful diplomacy and secret machination which 
animates the vicious system of which the Government here is the helpless, 
yet, unfortunately, all too willing, tool. The popular conviction is clear 
and decided, that if the Government really and sincerely wished that 
these communal rivalries and riots should not be, they would not be. 

I do not wish to put the Official Members into a condition of internal 
conflict, by asking them. But I will beg the elected Members to say, 
firstly, if there are any among them who think that the popular conviction 
is not as I have described it, and secondly, if there are any among them 
who themselves do not hold that conviction. 

I would earnestly request the Home Member to send for a sufficient 
number of copies, from the United Provinces Government, of the Congress 
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Coimnittee's Keport on tbo Cawnpow Jiiots of 1931, which has been 
proscribed, suppressed, and contiseated by the United Provinces 
ment, and distribute them among the Ofhcial Members, 
serious consideration. I would particularly request him to read the Keport 
himself. He will find cause there to think that the popular conviction is 
not groundless. I have personal knowledge of two of the worst riots of 
recent times, those of Benares and Cawiipore, in February and March, 
1931. They were engineered for a whole year before they occurn^d. Things 
have come to such a pass now, that a riot can be started at will by 
interested persons, almost as an electric light can be switclied on. In 
that Beport, the Congress Committee have suggested, as the first and 
most effective remedy, that, vherevcr such a not occurs, the Government 
should suspend the District ]\Iagistrate and the Superintendent of Police 
first, and call on them for explanation afterwards. I believe that the 
elected Members ol this Assembly will be ready to guarantee that if the 
Government announces its acceptance of this suggestion, such riots will 
never occur again. 


My very worthy friend, Sir Henry Gidiiey, the other day, spoke to 
the effect tliat the communal rivalries and riots made the British Army 
and the British Military occupation necessary and desirable. The writers 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee Beport refer to them also. 1 would 
ask him and them if these communal rivalries and riots of India are worse 
and more disastrous than the political rivalries and riots, called World-wars 
of Europe, including Britain? Do not these political and racial rivalries 
and riots of Europe require, far more, that some disinterested and benevo¬ 
lent pow'er, like Japan, or now Tiussia, sliould hold tli(‘ balance evenly 
between them all? 


The compilers of the Joint Parliamentary Committee Uej)ort say that 
Britain has given unity to India and tliat this is perha[)S her greatest gift 
Among the many grievous and injurious errors which they liave committed, 
this is one of the worst. When Britain has not been able to preserve its 
own unity, in a couple of islands, totalling a smaller area and a smaller 
population than that of om* of our provinces, e.g., the United Provinces; 
when Ireland has torn itself away from that unity, wdion Bcotland and 
Wales also show signs of separativeness, now and again; how is it possible 
for Britain to give any real unity to India? For the moment, she has 
given deep and widespread psychical and communal disunity to India, 
and stopped the process of fusion which was slowly proceeding, by her 
vicious system, tlipugh T believe that, under Providence, it will all ulti¬ 
mately work out to good, by compelling both Hindus and Muslims to 
reform their now much deformed religions and seek a higher synthesis. 
In the meanwhile the diligently cultivated spirit of ‘divide and rule' has 
recoiled on Britain iri Ihr* sliape of her owm internal dissensions and 
rupture. The unity that Britain has given to India is the compulsory 
and superficial unity of a centralised government,—the unity of a jail 
Such political unity is very artificial and very fragile. Especially are 
blood-cemented empires short-lived. None seems to have lived for more 
than two or three hundred years in past history. The British Empire 
was born in 1877. Within less than half a century, Ireland broke away, 
though wiser counsels have enabled Britain to keep it from flying apart 
altogether. The Colonies are, in twat, no longer parte of an pmpire but 
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of a Federation, a Commonwealth, as is right and proper. Such Federa¬ 
tions, volimtar\. co-operative, benehc.ent to all members, have every 
chancie of long life. Alliance for existence, on honourable and equal terms- 
of latcr-dependence, is far more helpful to all concerned, than domina¬ 
tion over anyone by any other and constant struggle for existence. lieal 
and long-lasting unity is spiritual and cultural unity, such as has held all 
the peoples of all the parts of India together, for many thousands of years 
now, and gradually transformed new creeds like Christianity and Islam 
also into Gnosticism and Tasawwnf, and assimilated them to the Genius 
of the People, until the forces of disruption began recently their sorry 
work, like some new disease. 

Let us all, Hindu, Muslim and Christian Mcmliers of this Assembly— 
for the religious practice and the cojnmunity of each shows much de¬ 
generation—ponder carefully the ri'action of these disruption forces, set 
going here in India, in Britain itself. 

The wise sayings of the scri]>tures, and of the People, which embody 
external truths ascertained by the experience of the ages, tell us that “as 
we sow, even thus must we reap”, “Sins come home to roost”, “With 
what measure we mete unto others, with that same shall it be meted 
unto us”: 


''Miijane-p do fan atoAh angpJihton 
Na dain^f k-andar miyan bokhtan." 

“Wlio raisoth tire between two brothers, falleth into it himself”, for 
the simple psychological reason that he who cultivates deligently an evil 
emotion and behaviour towards strangers, becomes gradually so soaked 
with them, that he cannot help manifesting them towards his own family, 
bye and bye. Let us all then sincerely recognise that “honesty is the 
best policy”, and “truth prevails in the end”. 

Hindus, dividing themselves into thousands of exclusive castes, Muslims 
splitting themselves into scores of sects, are paying the penalty by being 
enslaved. The British, a younger branch of the Aryan Race, presumably 
intended by Providence to uplift them, have misconceived their mission 
and enslaved them. But “though it needs must be that offences come,^ 
woe also unto him through whom they come.” Britain has begun paying 
her own penalty, by her internal and external tribulations. She would be 
saved great danger if she would sincerely help to put India on the way to 
substantial self-government, and Interdependence with Britain on equal 
and honourable terms. That is what Independence really means. For, 
in the strict sense, complete independence is a complete myth. No 
nation, the most powerful, is completely independent of its neighbours. 
The ancient language of this land has no word for in-dependence; it has 
many for «c?/-dependence and seif-government. 

The Budget and the Finance Bill can be so framed and so worked as 
to initiate this beneficent work, which would, without a doubt, prove a 
double blessing to India and to Britain both. 

There is a prophecy, recorded in the Mahabharata, that whoever per¬ 
forms the Raja-Buy a ceremony of coronation as Emperor (not as king), 
shall suffer dire misfortune. Yudhisthira did not heed the prophecy, per¬ 
formed the ceremony in this very place, now known as Delhi, then kwown 
as Indraprtutha, and suffered dire noisfortune, which ended in a terrible 
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war and the disruption of tl.e eu.j.iiv aft.-r tl.e passin^r of Yudhi.hthira. 
The projdiecv is not iii.vstie.il or iiiystorious. It is plain eointnon sense 

and hunmn psychology 


Imperialism, fornierlv militarist, now capitalist, causes such widespread 
misery and such bitter jealousy and hatred, that it must lU'cessarily cause 
such uitemecine vv’ars. 

India has been the Apple ot Discoiti between the European nations for 
some centuries now. Britisli writers have written that the to the 
uorid-jioiitits of tJie last two centuries or so is primarily India, and secon¬ 
darily Egypt. It has been said that the recent World-VVhir was fought to 
prevent the Berlin-Baghdad Eailway from extendin.^; to Baluchistan and 
Burma. “World-dominion or downfair' was the slogan of Germany. If 
rndia is helped to substantial self-government by Britain, she will cease 
to be an apple of discord, and will become the grateful friend and firm ally 
of Britain, an inseparable member of a British-Indian Commonwealth, 
and a very Eonntaln of Peace for all the w’orld. If this is not done by 
Britain, another and wwse world-war is bound to come, and before long. 
European friends have told me that they, or their grown-up sons, may 
be whirled away, any day, into the jaws of this advancing 'Horror. 
Germany’s decision to rearm seems to liave caused worry everywhere pre¬ 
sumably in the army-circles here also. 


I would earnestly entrust both sides of this Mouse to take t'ach other 
into confidence, and consult frankly and sincerely over the best way to 
avoid this Horror, which threatens to engulf civilisation and mankind 
altogether. It is not only an awful shame that confidential circulars should 
pass beWeen higher and lower public servants, and that tliere should be 
no confidence at all between the official elders and tlie People’s elected 
elders, but it is also a terrible danger. Lord Hardinge has said publicly 
that India was bled white and denuded of all her troops, in the first 
montlis of the Great War, witli the exception of a few regiments—if I 
remember rigliBy, he said only ],000 fresh recruits from Britain—who were 
kept constantly on the move, by rail, to give tlie people tlie impression that 
there were great number^ of soldiers still in the land. If another world- 
war breaks out in Europe, tlie underworlds could scarcely be prevented 
from getting loose in India, with so much resentment against racial humi¬ 
liation and serfdom and starvation smouldering always. IMahalma 
Gandhi’s counsels would remain confined to only his Tongress followers. 
When a whole people goes mad, fear is not sufficient to chock them. We 
see communal riots continuing for days and even weeks, next-door to 
military cantonments in peace-time. But mutual affection ’ and sympathy 
and trust, if they are diligently estahlislied, would surolv prevent the people 
from going mad at all. 


I would, therefore, pray those who hold the reins of power here, as 
agents, to tell all this to the principals of the vicious system in Britain. 
I would also tell them, in all humility, that it is because they themselves 
commit the great sin of disaffection for, and disloyalty towards, the people 
from^ whom they draw their sustenance and to whom thev, therefore, 
owe inalimable allegiance-—it is because of thi^ that there is so much un¬ 
rest in the land. I would also plead with them, thnt if tliev would even 
cursorily observe human psychology, they would see that whnt they call 
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sedition and disaffection in their penal laws, cannot be clianged into 
loyalty and affection by bludgeoning and jailing and shooting, but by affec¬ 
tion and sympathy. Love cannot be created by frigiitfulness. Terrorism 
breeds terrorism. Each side counts from the la«t wrong, and so the feud 
and the vendetta goes on for ever. As the Buddhist Scriptures say: 
“Hatred is not cured by hatred, but by love”. If the Government 
secures the needed perinishion from its principals in Britain, and developes 
sincere affection for the people, and makes itself first genuinely responsive, 
and then responsible, to the-^ people elected elders, the pe(jple will surely 
return that affection a hundredfold, and the God within us eU will bless it. 

Sir, 1 beseech all sections of this House to realise that consideration‘d of 
expediency and policy and di]domacy really coincide now with considerations 
Df spirituality and mortality, of iiumanitariani^m and justice, that, indeed, 
"‘honesty is the best policy”. 

8ir, I will now pass on, from these general consideration*^, to a few 
concrete suggestions, as to wlrit changes should be made in the Budget 
and the Finance Bill, and how the P»iidget should be worked, in order to 
start the beneficent work of changing the vicious into a virtuous system. 

Sir, we have all solemnly sworn to perform our duty taithfully as legis- 
latoi’s. Clearly our one and only duty is to (Uiact good and wise laws, in 
sincere mutual consultation, laws which will not harm the just interests of 
any one, inside or outside India, and will jiromote the welfare of all sec¬ 
tions of tlie public, liere in tlie first place, and of the public servant, in 
the i=eeond T do beli(‘ve, that every one here will agree, that the public 
servant, in any and every form of State—fl'om the king or president to 
tlie chaukidar —is the means, and the w^elfare of the public is the end. 
Such is the clear ancient tradition of this land, and also the indubitable 
decision of modern political science of all schools of thought. Our head 
cannot but agree in this, even though our lieart may try to dictate another 
answer. I, therefore, say, let us abolish, or at lea^t reduce to the 
farthest possible, the duty on salt. The life of tlie poor in this country is 
liard enough. Let us not incur the heinous sin of making it harder. We 
have deprived them of bread largely. Let ns not take away tlieir salt also. 
What deprivation of salt meam\ can be told by some of my brothers on 
this side of the House, wdio have longer and severer experience of prison 
than I have 

r would also suggest, that the revenue from opium be given up, 
and only a very limited cultivation of the drug nllowTd for strictly medical 
purposes. The ancient law-giver pronounces terrible curse upon the ruler 
who derives any revenue from sin-steeped traffic, ns a parent might bv 
deliberately debauching his own progeny, his praja. 

The Salt duty is expected to yield 873 lakhs and the opium, 61 lakhs. 
How to make up the deficit? 

Tt seems cruel, and I am exceedingly reluctant, to suggest that the tax 
on incomes between one thousand and two thousand a year, should not be 
reduced, as the Bill proposes to do. But when I have to choose hetaveen 
redlining such incomes by a few rupees, on the one hand, and reducing 
incomes between tert rupees and fifUy rupees a year, by a few annas, on 
the other hand—conscience compels me to choose the former. 

B 2 
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The Home Member did not find it convenient to supply me with the- 
information But I have found since, that the Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, appointed by the Government, reported in 1931, that “the total 
gross value of the annual agricultural produce would work out to about 
1,200 crores, and the average income per head of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion,.at about Bs. 42 per year“, or sonio seven pice per day. T 

believe no ^fember of thi'^ House has any doubt that 40 to 50 millions out 
of this agricultural population are living on itvo io three pice per head per 
day, and sometimes, in the slack season, cannot get even that. Let us 
think what it means to deprive such persons of a feio annas per year, as 
compared with depriving those who are getting three to five rupees a day, 
of a few rupes per year, especially when tlie prices or necessaries have 
fallen and living has become cheaper in towns. 

For these same reasons, I would suggest that the other proposed reduc¬ 
tions in the rates of income-tax or siirchaiges be not made, and the salary 
cuts be not re^^tored. Instead, I would suggest that the rates of the 
surcharges on incomes above a lakh, and of tlie cuts in salaries above 
twenty tliousand a year be raised in a rising gradation. 

Every at all public-spirited businessman, and every sincere public 
servant who realises that lie should serve the public, and should promote 
their happiness and contentment first and his own comfort next—every 
such person will, I hope, support these suggestions of mine. 

The Home Member declined to give the information to the House, but I 
have subsequently learnt, from a very prominent busines^^man, that the 
highest total amount of income-tax and surcharge paid in 1934, by a single 
person was .94 lakhs Tlie total income, on which this tax was paid, would 
be over 60 lakhs. The tax in such cases may w^ell be raised by 50 per cent. 
The asse^see would still have quite enough left, z.e., about ten lakhs a 
year, to live as luxuriously as his heart might desire. The only joy that 
would be denied to him would be the unhealthy and hollow joy of larger 
arithmetical figures on the credit side of his account-books. I would add 
the suggestion that the Income-tax Department should be instructed not 
to be too inquisitorial and arrogant and harsli; for, indeed it is becoming 
as unpopular almost as the police. 

As regards the one crore provided for village uplift, I would most 
earnestly suggest that the advice of Mahatma Gandhi may be requested 
by the Government as to how it should be spent. It would be a genuine 
gesture of friendliness, would convince the people that the Government 
really desires both-sided co-operation and not only one-sided obedience, 
would solve much wounded feeling, and would also ensure the really useful 
expenditure of the money. 

As regards the abolition of the export duty on skins, I am not a business¬ 
man, but my feeling is that it will hurt the small leather industries of the 
country greatly, and I would propose, therefore, that the duty be not 
abolished. 

As regards the expenditure on the Army, disproportionately immense as 
it is, in view of the poverty of the country, it seema, to a layman like me, 
to bo utterly futile withal, in case of another world-war, as proved by 
the experience of the last. My good brother, Asaf Ali, eloquently pointed 
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out, the other day, the ever greater dangers which a more and more ambi¬ 
tious capitalist imperialism, trying to expand its territories and protec¬ 
torates and spheres of influence ever more and more, inevitably incurs. 
Dr. Deshmukh and Dr. Khare have mentioned other and exceedingly relev¬ 
ant considerations, as regards frontier defence and internal peace. To 
justify the expenditure on the Army, on the ground of defence of India 
against foreign aggression, is, under present conditions, a very great 
f^acy, when the whole of the current regime, utterly irresponsible to the 
elected Legislature, and persistently separating itself from the people, in 
subtle as well as overt ways, cannot be regarded as other than one 
gigantic and continuous foreign aggression. 

To cure this fallacy, and make the army expenditure really useful, it 
is indispensable that mutual trust should be created and established 
between the official elders of the Executive and the elected elders of the 
Legislature; that the former should begin to make themselves responsive 
and responsible to the latter; should militarise the police; should arrange 
for extensive militia-training of the younger generation; should assiduously 
teach and train the military, the police, the militia, the civic guards, to 
feel and behave as chivalrous defenders, and never as offenders; and 
finally, should take all possible measures to promote among them all, 
feelings of comradeship and of co-operation in the common cause of the 
good of both India and Britain. The most important of such measures 
would be those which would minimise racial and creedal notions and feel¬ 
ings of inferiority and superiority and separatism between Briton and 
Indian and Anglo-Indian, between Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh and 
Parsi. 

If this is done, the foundation will be truly laid for that Indo-British 
or British-Indian Commonwealth of self-governing yet inter-dependent 
[leoples, which would be a far greater and stabler, far more human and 
humane, far more glorious and godly, achievement, than the so-called 
British Empire. Such a Federation of the many British and Indian 
Peoples would be, in turn, the foundation of the true League of Nations, 
each nation scientifically organising for internal peace, each one maintaining 
only a comparatively small militoy police for internal law and order, 
none needing to organise for external war, all saving the vast resources and 
energies now worse than wasted on Unemployment and Mis-employment, 
and utilising them for the ever greater refining of the life of all the nations 
as a whole. 

All this may sound like foolish dreaming. I humbly submit that the 
way the world-politicians and world-economicians are going is far more 
foolish, as proved patently by the World-war and the World-Bankruptcy, 
that it is a Gigantic Ratio Progress, wRich, if not stopped, will end this 
time in complete ruin of civilisation. These politicians and economicians 
are themselves feeling, and even loudly saying, this. Yet they are allow¬ 
ing themselves to be driven along, as by doom. 

I would entreat the helpless agents of the vicious system to make them¬ 
selves, less helpless and at least to warn their principals strongly of the 
imminent danger. 

I will conclude, Sir, with the most foolish of all my suggestions. 

' Let the Elcclesiastical Department be made a genuine Ecclesia, i.e.. 
Assembly, of—not riarrOTy-itninded secretaries of small vision,—but of true 
l)riest8, presbyters, elders, benevolent; patriarchal, philanthrophic, with 
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large hearts and liberal minds, persons w^lio sincerely believe in the iFather- 
hood of God, the Motherhood of God’s Nature, and the Solidarity of Man. 
the child of (lod and Nature, of Spirit and Matter; persons who have no 
racial or communal feelings, who believe in the Universal Eeligion which 
runs through all particular religions and constitute^ their common heart 
and their essential unity; men who are true men of God. Such persons 
should be carefully selected and drawn from all the creeds, for every one of 
the great living religions has the same ideal of them and gives them the 
very same designation. The Christian creed calls them “divines", m(‘n of 
Dims. Dcfi.s^ God; the JewNh calls them ‘rabbis', men of Rab, God; the 
Vaiihka Pharma calls them ‘lirahmanas’, men of Brahma, God; and 
Islam calls them 'Maulavis\ men of Mania, the very same God again. 


“ yin Mnhla nt b -danad mudavi-^t.'' 


If such men are selected to constitute the Ecclesiastical Department: 
ii they diligently teach the truths of Universal Religion and Morality 
and Duty to the Army, the police, the magistracy, and the other branches- 
ol the executive and indeed all services, and the general public too; and if 
they specially co-o[)erate with the educational and scientific departments, 
then the whole of the Administration and of public life will soon become 
inspired b\ high and noble and iilnlanthrojiic motives, in place of the 
present low and ignoble motives and small and sordid diplomacies, and 
then, indeed, happier times will dawn for Jh’itain and India both. 

Two possible criticisms I will bnetiy deal with, before I close. 

It may perhaps be said that I have, after all, dealt in generalities, 
and not made any really specific, concrete, and detailed suggestions. It 
may also he said that 1 have indulged in idealism and not taken account of 
realities. 

To the first criticism, 1 would rejd}, that if 1 had, at my di8i)osal, even 
a small portion of the ofhee-statf, and of the time for such work, and of 
the energy of much younger age, wlncli the Finance Member has at his 
disposal, I would gladly uudeiTake to recast in detail the whole of his 
Budget in accordance with the generalities which 1 have mentioned. . 
But it is not the duty of the elected Eldermen of the People to do such 
detail-work. Jii self-governing countries they havo to decide, here to 

merely suggest, the general principles and policies. The detail work is^ 
for the salaried whole-time public servants to do. 

To the second criticism 1 would reply: Yes, T have talked ideali^-in, but 
I am not unaware of realities. I know the head, but I know the feet also. 
1 know that in the w^aking and walking condition, we must keep the feet on 
the earth; but I also know that we must, at the same time, keep the head, 
and the eyes in the air. So only shall we be able to keep the feet on the 
clean firm pathway. If we put our head down on the same level as the 
feet, in the waking and working state, we shall surely become like 
unclean animals, and will crawl into mud and mire and holes. Let us, 
therefore, milke pur ideals higf^, apd us define thern clearly, 
apd le^} u?. keep them before oip: pye,?, ajwpyjs ; and Ipt us eyer sitnye man¬ 
fully to approach them the nearest we can. Otherwise we shall degrade* 
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and confuse ourselves more and more, and fall into more and more coarse, 
sordid and evil ipassions,' temptations, and actions, which will lead to 
Armageddar. 

1 will conclude with the great old sentences. Pride goeth before des¬ 
truction, and a hard heart before a fall. The colossus of brass hath feet of 
clay. God will not be mocked. As we sow, thus must we reap. As we 
do unto others, so shall it be done unto us, therefore, let us do unto* 
others, as we would that they should do unto us; thereh^re, h't us all 
eft^rnestly ^strive to acliieve righteousness and mutual affection and trust; 
for ^hen, m^t surely, all things (dse shall be added unto us 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind: AJuhammadan Rural): Sir, at the 
12 Noon ^ v’isli to offer a few observations on the ])udget itself. I 

do not know whether I slioiJd congratulate the Finance Member 
oil tlie hudg(d. he has ])resented to us. or I should say some unpleasant 
things about it, because, T h‘el, Sir, that the estimates which he has 
presented in this book either give entirely wrong figures or wrong estimates 
ha^e juu-posely hecai given to avoid a redneiiou in taxation, or the Finance 
Member himself or his Department are unable to work out correct figures. 

I cannot holi(‘ve for a moment that the figures presented to us this year 
are correct, bt'eause Iasi v(‘ar exactly on the same day w'hen the budget 
was presented to us, uameh, on the 28th February, Sir George Schuster 
said something else, but wdiat does the Finance Member say today? This 
is what lie says 

“When iny predecessor presented his budget last February, it was anticipated 
that after a provision of Rs 3 crores had been made for debt reduction, the year 
1933-34 would close with a surplus of 1,29 lakhs, and the actual figure would become 
8,72 lakhs.” 

Sir, when the budget was |>resent<‘d to us, the Honourable the Finance 
Member estimated that the excess levenue would be about 1,29 lakhs, 
but within probably a month it was pointed out that the revenue increased 
to 2,72 lakhs. If this is the way in which figures are presented to us, I 
do not think we can [)lac.e much reliance on the figures that are supplied to 
Honourable Members of this House. Of course, my friend, the Finance 
Member, has given us some explanation for the increase in revenue, but I 
shall be veiy thankful it he will kindly tell us how much increase of revenue 
there has been on salt and how much increase m incoTne-tax in Bflaar and 
Orissa, but T think the big item of increase has been from customs. Sir, 
if within a month w^e are unable to produce correct figures, how can we 
believe that all the figures presented tc us are correct? 

I shall give the House only one instance relating to sugar in which I 
am personally interested. The Honourable the Finance Member has esti¬ 
mated the income from sugar to be 1,75 laldis, while last year his prede- 
sessor estimat/od it at about 2,05 lakh?, and not double the figure, ^ and, 
therefore, I thfeli that our estimate to^y is more correct Uian the estimate 
of the Honourable t/he Finance Member, namely, 1,75 lakhs. Sir, this is 
the opinion of not only myseif, but it is the considered opinion of many 
important commercial bodies interested in the sugar industry, and, in 
support of what I say, I might, with your permission, Sir, read two tele¬ 
grams which I have received from the Sugar Manufacturers* Associations. 
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of Cawnpore and Calcutta. The Sugar Producers’ Association of Oawnpor# 
say this* 


‘‘Siiffarcane crop in the United Provinces and Bihar this season suffered due to 
Adverse condition. Unless action taken adverse conditions will be accentiiateci 
•Consider Provincial Governments handicap for lack of funds suggest you **^^’^*^8*? 
press Government of India to allocate at least 40 lakhs out of 75 lakhs being additional 
allotment for remission of debt or out of at least three crores additional revenue from 
foreign sugar in excess of Finance Member’s estimated revenue.” 


Now, Sir, this is a telegram from the Indian Sugar Producers* Associa¬ 
tion of Cawnpore, of which many British and Indian manufacturers of 
sugar are members. Besides that, I have received another telegram from 
the Sugar Producers* Association of Calcutta, which also supports what the 
Cawnpore Association has said. How can any one say that these people, 
who are in the actual trade, who are actually manufacturing sugar, cannot 
estimate correctly? But, as I have said, it is the Government policy to 
under-estimate their receipts, so that they may not reduce taxes, and, when 
they find themselves at the end of the year with more revenue, they sit 
on the throne like the Great Mughal and distribute the amount as they 
please without considering public opinion or the opinion of this Assembly. 
I do not think that it is fair either to this House or to the public. Let me 
tell you how they distribute the surplus. 


I do not want to go into eacdi and every^ item, and T do not want to 
'Create differences by saying something about some items, but I may say 
this about my own province, Sind. Everybody knows that, not only the 
Government of India, but the British Government have already decided 
that Sind should be separated. The Bill is before the House of Commons, 
and I hope that as soon as it has gone through the Parliament, Sind will be 
immediately separated. Let me tell the Government that Sind has 
already borrowed from the Government of India some crores of rupees, and. 
according to my information, today, including interest, it comes to Us. 2.26 
crores. Goverimieiit have sent an expert engineer in roads to Sind to eii- 
quiie about the condition of the roads there, and his report is already in 
the liauds (jf the Government. Government know that without the roads, 
the barrage cannot pay its debt back. I am glad that the Government have 
already sanctioned an amount of Rs. 40 lakhs from the surplus for the 
Road build. But my previous experience has been that Sind has not been 
treated well, and T do not know how much of this amount will go to the 
Bombay Government and how much the Bombay Government will give to 
Sind, [n the interests of the Government of India, they must put a sepa¬ 
rate amount for the Sind roads and give that amount direct to Sind. It 
Sind is sop:irated, the barrage will be under the special powers of the 
Governor. 1 do not know what sort of Government of India there will be, 
but [ might inform fhe House that the P. W. D. of the barrage are spend¬ 
ing Luge sums as current expenditure. I suggest to Government that as 
soon as Sind is separ.ited, they should keep a close eye on Sind, so that 
it may pay back ita debt with interest to the Government of India and the 
(jpvernment of India may get it without any trouble. Unless they keep a 
very close eye on iJie local officials and do not allow them to spend money 
as they liked, I do nob think we would be able to pay the amount back. 
At jiresent the interest charged to Sind and to the whole, of the Bombay 
Presidency is exorbitant. The Government should charge, the interest 
which Uiey pay on tl^pir, loans at the present moment. We got the money 
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from the Government during the years 1921 to 1924 or 1925 and, at that 
time, the interest rates were very high. Those loans have already been 
paid off and the Government are borrowing at cheap rates now, and I 
appeal to them to cliarge just and fair rates to Sind account also. 

Let me now come to the sugar industry. The Government of India do 
not consider it wise to put more import duty on sugar in order to give suffi¬ 
cient protection to the sugar industry. In the Sugar Industry (Protection) 
Act, itself, the Assembly has given full authority to the Government when¬ 
ever the import prices come down, to raise the import duty according to 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board. It is a pity that they do not 
agree with the opinion of the Sugar Mill Industry Association of Calcutta 
or the sugar producing associations of Cawnpore. I do not want to go 
into the aspect very much at present, but T have every right to say that 
when the Government come forward to impose an excise duty on sugar, 
bringing them an income of Rs. 160 or 170 lakhs a year, the industry is 
entitled to ask that the sugarcane cultivation may be improved and that 
the benefit of the duty should go to the improvement of sugarcane culti¬ 
vation. The Government have given protection for 15 years, that is, till 
1946, and how can this protection be removed unless the Government in¬ 
crease the output of sugarcane and the sucrose in the sugarcane and spend 
money on sugarcane research ? Sir, all these associations have demanded 
that, if you don’t, want to givi' more protection, if you don’t want to dis¬ 
continue the excise duty, then please give some amount to the sugar 
manufacturing provinces to improve the cultivation of sugarcane in those 
provinces where from you are getting this huge amount as excise duty. 
At present it is very essential that the amount must be given to the pro¬ 
vinces, so tliat tliey can supply the seed to the cultivators, they can make 
a little propaganda among the cultivators, that they will use this manure 
and give this kind of irrigation, and so on. If this is not done, I very 
much fear that this protection to the sugar industry wdll be lost. I find 
the policy of my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, is also against 
the protection of Indian industry, hut side by side 1 will request him that 
they w'ill do it in such a w’ay that fdl this protection can be taken up 
within the next few^ years. 

Then, Sir, I have great com])laint against the customs authorities. You 
know" well about the large imports of foreign goods, silk, piece goods, 
sugar, wines and all sorts of things at present in the Indian States, and 
you also know" that smuggling is going on on a very large scale from these 
ports to British India, and, therefore, w"e people, trading in British India, 
Karachi or Bombay .... 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): Are you talking of 
the Kathiaw’fir ])orls? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Yes 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Can you produce some specific 
instances of smuggling? . ■ , . ^ 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I am a simple man, working in my 
office, living in my house, and I have only three or four servants. Govern^ 
ment have got hundreds of servants, and if they are unable to find 't 
'Out .... . y‘ . , ivrnr > V ' . 
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5Pbe 9oiloucjible Sir J«m€|S fixigg: If you don’t know, then vvh\ do you 
assert that it is tiulcing place ? 

Seth Abdoola Hwxm: Then, I can ^ivc you one insiance. I iuu 
glad you raised tliis subject. 

The Honourable Sir James Gri^g: 1 want conclusivt' c‘videnco. 

S^Ji^ R^ji At><iOQl<^ iffaroon: 1 will give you one instance, sugar. Please 
go into the figures and find out liow inucli sugar is imported in tlie Kathia¬ 
war ports. What is the population of the Kathiawar ports and what is 
the consumption of sugar then^ in comparison with the whole of ludia, 
and what is the amount per capita? 1 do not think that Kathiawar is so 
rich that it can consume 10 or 20 times more than British India, 1 mean 
per head. Please take a little trouble and find out how much sugar is 
imported in the Kathiawar ports and iiow inucli it costs at the Viraingam 
Cordon and how much duty is recovered from that cordon. I am sorry I 
have not brought my papers witli me. Otherwise, [ could show that in 
this year alone some 82,00,000 tons were imported in Kathiawar. Of 
course, you have to show' figures as to how much sugar passed fre^m the 
Cordon at Viraingam, how much duty you have recovered and how much 
was consumed in Kathiawar. 

Ilr. A. Q. Uoyd (Oovernment of India. Nominated Official): Does the 
Honourable Member recollect that a large quantity of sugar which comes 
quite Unvfully over tb(‘ Viramgain line is not assi‘ssi*d to duty, liecaiist? it 
conies from tlie Bbavnagar port? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Bbavnagar is without dntx and you are allow¬ 
ing the goods to come into British fndia. 

Tlw Hoaiourable Six James Qrigg: Tliat is one of the conditions of the 
treaty. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Then it is no longer good to be in Bombay or 
Kuraclii. 

Mr. M. A* Jinnab (Bombay City. Muhammadan (Trban): Bbavnagar 
is the best jjlace. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: Bbavnagar State itself collects duty at the full British 
Indian rati', but w'e don’t get it. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: I know they are collecting. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: How much rebate is given ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: They say “None*’. 

Selh Haji Abdoola Haroon: Of course you have got some treaty with the* 
States. I have no objection to that. 


Some Honourable Members: We have strong objection to that. 
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Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Ar> point is ^liis—whetlici* you iU’e pie})ared 
to );roU'ct your own people Ii\ing in l^rilish India and whether the time has 
come or not for revising your treaties? That is a big question, and a 
layman like myself cannot give a proper opinion on that. I must say that 
we have a right to ask for protccjtion for the merchants in British India. 

Tlien, you have reduced tlie duty on silver, because you know that 
smuggling is going on all ronnd. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Would yon like me to reduce the 
sugar duty ? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Of course, you are not putting me a straight 
question, but unless and niitii the Gov^ernment of India reduce iheir ex¬ 
penditure and they raise liigli tariff walls, tliis sirmggling will go on. Until 
you rt‘due(‘ tlie duty, this brnuggling will go on, and yon cannot redneo 
the duty until you reduce the expenditure I am told that you have 
accepted the point that smuggling could be stopjjed only when you reduced 
the duty. It is generally talked here in this House that military expen¬ 
diture should 1)0 (!urtailed and Ihe Government of India’s exi)enditure 
should 1)(* reduced But the reply from the Treasury Benches always is. 
tliat it is impossible; they will say—“w’e have reduced it already so much, 
and w'e are nnabh^ to reduce it any more, and this is impossible now”. 
Well, that may be right and correct Of course, big people lia\e big ideas, 
but we the niercdiants have quite different ideas in our own way. Sir, I 
am suggesting here—I do not know whether m\ friends liere on this side 
will agree wdtli me or not, but it is a very sim])le matter—one or two 
things. If you proiaady consider what should be your right policy in the 
North-AVest Frontier, you can reduce your ex])enditnrt‘ by about fifteen 
crores of ru[)C‘es immediately. (Hear, hear.) Sir, this policy of the 
Government of India has been going on since the last seventy, if not eighty 
or ninety years. T do not know about the Indian history, but, since the 
last eighty years, we have been squandering Indian money on the Fron¬ 
tier. At present, Sir, we aie spending two crores of rupees on tlie Watch 
and Ward in tlie North-West Frontier Province and about forty lakhs of 
rupees in the Baluchistan Frontier for Watch and W^ard, and we are 
wasting two crores of rupees over strategic lines, w'hich are a loss to the 
Kailway Department; and, besides that, we have constructed many roads 
in tile tribal territoiy. 

An H(Hiourable Member: And they do not like it. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: We have to repair all those roads on which 
we have to spend lots of money. We have to keep our army on the Fron¬ 
tier—I do not know how much army—^hnt, in my opinion, if you have a 
change in this policy, and if you consider the point that at present there is 
already an established Government in the North-West Frontier Province, 
and if you make some sort of arrangements or agreements with that 
Government, then I think you can reduce large sums of money from your 
expenditure and you can also relieve the sorely-presesd taxpayers of India. 
Sir, I do not want to go into political theories concerning our strategic or 
o^r military expenditure, bujb, as a simple man, I cim say tlrat our fron¬ 
tiers, India's frontiers, are not beyond the Indus river. Ajid, of courage, 
the Government know that. The Government have, during this period, 
since the last eighty years, been trying this policy, but up to now J find’ 
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they have not succeeded, although they always say; “we want peace and 
prosperity in the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan”. Sir, 
these countries are waterless, there are no rains there, they have no sort 
industry nor cultivation, and T do not know why we are pouring away 
■crores of rupees there. The real object is better known to the Government, 
but, as a business man, I have suggested one point as to how to reduce 
your expenditure—whether the House agrees with that or not is not my 
business. Sir, at present, the whole range of taxes in India are on such 
a high level that everybody, I think, agrees, not only on this side of the 
House, but oven the Government Members as well, that we can raise no 
more taxes in India .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Excepting the taxation from sugar. (Laughter.) 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: I liave no objection to that. (Laughter.) 
But, mind you, the time has ver^^ nearly come when the whole structure 
v^ill break down. 

-An Honourable Member: On account of sugarl 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sugar is not the only thing, my friend. 
Sir, today we find that the general condition is sucli that no Provincial 
•Government can make its both ends meet. All of them are borrowing 
money from the Central Government, and they are going on with their 
budget in that way. Now, how long will Ibis go on? How long will this 
continue ? 

An Honourable Member: Till eternity. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: The j)osition. Sir, of the cultivators is such 
that, according to my information, in Bengal, large areas of land have 
already been auctioned and sold by the zamindars because they are unable 
to pay their dues, on suits brought against them for arrears. 


Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta (Chitt«igong and Jlajshahi Divisions; Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Many, many. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shah Daudi PTirhut Division: Muhammadan) In 
Bihar also. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I know something of Bind and the Pun¬ 
jab. My Honourable friend, the Finance Meaiber, said in his speecli or some¬ 
where else that gold is one of the commodities of India which are exported 
and the balance of trade is thus maiiitained all right. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Wnthern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): That cannot last long. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: I know that the zamindars have sold their 
gold to pay the revenue. ■ . ' 

An Honourable Member: Not the zamindars alone; others^ als6. 
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Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Now, the prices of their own produce are 
nob going up yet, and I do not know when they will go up, but this drain 
of gold will continue, and in tlui meantime, you do not reduce your ex¬ 
penditure either in the Central Government or in the provinces. Sir, I 
think the time is not very far when the whole economic structure will break 
down; and, while, of course, in my opinion, no revolution can be brought 
about by any political party, yet, I should not wonder if this economic 
depression dr) ‘s bring about a revolution in this country. 

Sir, alter saying so much against the present budget, I am now coming 
to some concrete suggestions which I shall offer to the Government. 
(Hear, hear.) First of all, Sir, there is the fact that they have abolished 
entirely the export duty on raw hides and skins, and there is some sort 
of murmur in the country that this will give some blow to the industry. 
(Voices: “No, no.“) But, Sir, 1 cannot agree with that. 1 have received 
several telegrams from different parts of the country showing that, on 
account of this duty, many people have been suffering very much, and I now 
come to the duty itself. If you will see the figures. Sir, }ou will find that 
this duty is merely useless and docs not bring any sort (ff money to the 
British Government. Sir, in 1931-32, Government collected Rs. 20,23,000; 
in 1932-33, they collected Ks. 14,07,(XX); in 1934-35, they collected Ra 
18,82,000; and, in 1935-36, they will get only Rs. 8 lakhs, and, in that 
way, if the duty is decreased, what is the use of keeping it any longer? 
So I must congratulate the Government that, after so many years of 
fight, they have at last agreed to its abolition. I am sorrv, my friend, 
Mr. E L. Price, has passed away, but, if he was here today, he would’ 
have been the first man to send a telegram of congratulations to tha 
Government for this purpose. 

There is one thing more on which I wish to (congratulate the Gov¬ 
ernment, and it is this. The Government have agreecl to put an import 
duty on rice in India. I think that there are still some friends of mine 
on this side who are not agreeable to the amount, and they want a little 
more duty. I hope that matter will be settled amicably. Then, again, 
Sir, Government have brought forward a Bill to levy a duty on wheat 
import. They have reduced the duty from Rs. 2 to Rs. 1-8- I do not 
know what is the policy behind this. Perhaps they expe'‘‘t that, because 
of the reduction of the duty by eight annas, it might be possible to 
import wheat in this country. Anyhow, I have not been able to under¬ 
stand it, and, therefore, I have decided that when this Bill will come 
before the House, I will thresh out all the points. 

Now, Sir, I come to the expenditure of the Government. I cannot under¬ 
stand how they spend the money. As an example, I want to mention the 
income-tax. I find that the income from this source is being reduced every 
year by some thousands of rupees, whereas the expenditure is being in¬ 
creased every year by some lakhs. I would draw the attention of the 
Honourable Member to page 17 of the Explanatory Memorandum from 
which it will be seen that our income in 1931-32 was Rs. 17,48,00,0(30 
and the expenditure was 73 lakhs, whereas, in 1935-36, the income will 
He Rs. 16,45,00,000 and the expenditure is put down at Rs. 91 lakhs. I 
hope Government will consider this point and see that the expenditure 
does not go by so much. There is a general talk about the economic 
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condition of this country, and 1 think evei\)bod^ is agJiH‘d tliat, on account 
oT the indebtedness oi the agriculturist, ihiiigs arc geuiug iioin bad to 
worse. Everybody wants that this probiein should be solved. 1 do not 
know what the Government of India are doing in tliis mailer, but 1 do not 
know how' this problem is going to be solved. For the last 150 ,)cars, on 
account of the stabilization of the Government, the r\uts have been bor- 
lowing fi’om the mone}-lenders, with the result that the aincunt had been 
piling up every year, and, according to lacts and ligures, the land is now 
going to the money-lenders from the leal cultivators in all the provinces 
According to the Banking Inquirv Goinnnttee report, the rycl is indebted 
• to the money-lenders to the tune of nine hundred crores. This amount is 
registered in the Eegistration Office, but thev have also talcen some amount 
by hand notes and other methods. Tlie rate of interest Uiat is charged 
on this amount varies from 10 to 275 pt r cent, and the J^anking Inquiry 
' Committee have come to Die ('onedusion that at least, on tlie average, in- 
. ferest at the rate of 25 per cent is charged by tlie money-lenders from the 
cultivators. If this (*stimate is correct, liow can Ihis indeotedness be 
iCduced or taken away from the rxots who .ec paying about 225 crores of 
rupees in the shape oi inten-est to the nioiiex-lenders Even the Govern 
incut of India, the Provincial Goveniineiits and the local f-odics all com¬ 
bined cannot recover so much amount. So, if the (hwenmaan want peace 
and prosperity in this country they rriusl consider this matter seri¬ 
ously. They should give their earnest attention to this matter and re¬ 
lieve the agricuturists from this iiKhditednoss If Mie OovoniTnent cannot 
find th'cjr w^i' to lu'l]) them, I do not Know \vliai wall happen Sir, I liave 
said what I wanted to say, but I again appeal to Government in conclusion, 
to consub'r tins [)oint \('vv s(‘rionvl\ as lo how \oii shoiild r^d.ice sour 
expenditure and qIso how to reduce the taxes. If yon do not do this soon, 
I think the conse([ii(?nces may he very soriou'^. 

Dr, P. N Banerjea (Calcutta Sii])ur1)> Non Muhanimadar Urban): 
Sir, this House knows and the whole countiy feels that an enormous addi¬ 
tion to the tax burden on the people oi Indi.i has I cen made during the 
last *20 vears Tint \er\ fev\ of us have talaai the li’Ovibie to find out 
what is the evaed amoiinT of the additional t.ixati(m that has 'oven levied. 

I n-rin:]; tile Kiiio])ean VVai and tlu' five \e.ns that followed it, a great d'lal 
of taxation was imposed, and, in the quinquennium 1924-J928, only as small 
propoilion of this additional taxation was rtmiitfcd. (Confining ourselvc'. to 
the period of the economic depression, w^e find that In 1930 additional taxa¬ 
tion to the extent of over five crores of rupees was levied. In March, 
1931, additional taxation to the extimi of about 15 crores of I’upees was 
levied, and, in November of the saiiu' \ear, a further additional taxation 
of nearly 25 crores of rupees was inqjosed. Again, in 1934, additional 
taxation to the extent of about fiv(‘. erores of rupees was imjiosed. This 
makes a total, roughly speaking, of about 50 crores of rupees. If we 
deduct from this sum about ten crores of rupees which may he treated as 
the amount of tax which failed to he realised according to the expecta¬ 
tion of the Finance Member, (‘ven then w’e find that a net total of about 
40 crores of rupees a year was added to the tax burden Ol the country in 
five years. Now, Sir, is this not a huge amount? Is not the burden such aif 
maybe regarded as too heavy for the country to bear- 
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Then, Sir, what was the object of levying this addAtiona] taxation ? 
The only object was to strengthen the resources of the CenlTsl Government 
in order that this Government might carry on the ordinary day-to-day 
duties of administration. If this additional taxation had been levied for 
the purpose of improving the condition of the people of the country, there 
would have been many amongst us who could have agreed to its imposition. 
But nothing of the sort was attempted. No schemes of development were 
in contemplation, and even those schemes which had been mooted were 
not given any sort of support. Sir George Schuster on various occasions 
referred tb the provinces. He showed his concern for the development of 
the subjects which are under the control of the Provincial Governments, 
but no practical effect was given to this desire. Onlv two provinces have, 
during the last few years, been given some measure of help. The North- 
West Frontier Province has been given a subvention of one crore a year 
and Bengal was given half the proceeds of the jute tax last year. None of 
the other provinces of India have been given any financial assistance. 
But it is admitted on all hands that the provinces are in charge of the 
departments of administration with which the welfare of the country is 
most intimately connected. The Honourable the Finance Member himself 
said the other day that the beneficent activities of Government are in the 
provinces. But he added that self-preservation was needed This is a 
new term which has been coined bv the Finance Member for the purpose 
of the budget. So far we have been hearing of defence, law and order, but 
now the Finance Member has hit upon a new term—‘‘self preservation”. 
I beg to submit that self-preservation does not eonsist only in defence and 
in the maintenance of internal order, but it also consists in protection from 
the pangs of hunger and in protection from disease and ill-health. If self- 
preseiwation is understood in that sense, we find that Provincial Govern¬ 
ments are, to a verv \arae extent, in charge of this worh of self-preserva¬ 
tion. I hope and trust that the Finance Member will m future take note 
of this fact. 

Now, the provinces, as 1 have already said, have been given very little 
assistance by the Central Government and their resources are all of a very 
inexpansive character, with the result that in. many of tlie provinces con¬ 
siderable debt has had to be incurred and many of the nation-building 
activities have had to be curtailed. In Bengal, even with the financial 
help that h&s been given and promised for this year, the budget will not 
be balanced, because we find that ther^ is a largo gap stiU to be filled, 
although the Bengal Government have made earnest efforts to meet the 
situation. T hold in my hand a paper w^hich shows that the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment have retrenched to the extent of 47J lakhs. I do not agree wth 
all the items of retrenchment on this list, because we find that some of the 
nation-building activities have been curtailed. But, on the whole, it 
cannot be denied that the Bengal Government have made earnest efforts 
to meet the situation. Five taxation Bills are now on the legislative 
anvil andwill sOOh be passed. Irt^ tfces© ciroumstlances, I hope the Gov- 
emrtteiit of India will see their way to give tb Bengal a larger share tHan 
one-half of the proceeds of the jute tax the whole of which really bek)nj 2 f 8 
to that p'rovince. At the same time, I Wbuld urge the Government of India to 
make ovei^ stibstantial proportion^ of theii* resources to the other pfrovinee# 
and place those pfovinces on a sbufid flhancial footing, so that they nhfa.V 
'caify out* their important duties properly and adequately. 
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Coming to the measures of taxation, what do lind? We find that 
these measures of taxation met with a great deal of oj)pohition from the 
public even in the Assembly which was then not at all representative of 
the more advanced sections of the community. In 1931, even that un¬ 
representative Assembly refused to pass the Finance Pill as recommended 
by the Governor General and the Governor General had to use his special 
powers in order to pass the Finance Act on his owti authority. This shows 
the unpopularity of the measures of taxation which have been passed 
during the last five years. Now, the question is, was there no other alter¬ 
native before the Government? Of course, there ^^as retrenchment as an 
alternative, and this alternative was resorted to to some extent. But, I 
am sorry to have to say that retrenchment was not carried out in the proper 
way and to an adequate extent. Sir George Schuster, in paying a tribute 
to the Eetrenchment Committees which had been appointed, said that they 
had worked ‘Tike slaves” and ‘Tike devils”. I have no desire to deprive 
these committees of the credit that is really due to them, but T wish these 
committees had, instead of working like slaves and devils, worked as free¬ 
men, and worked, if not like angels, at least like men with courage, imagi¬ 
nation and foresight. Tf that had been done, greater economies could have 
been secured, not only to tide over the present crisis, but for all time to 
come so that the money which might have been saved could have been 
utilised for beneficent purposes. 

Sir, coming to the question of incidence of taxation, wc find that the 
additional taxes were levied on all classes of people. Customs duties, 
excise duties, the salt duty, income-tax rates and postal rates were raised. 
But if we carefully scrutinise all the items which were subjected to taxa- 
cjon, we find that the additional burden which was imposed on the poor was 
for greater than the additional burden which was imposed on the richer and 
more well-to-do classes. Now, this was a grave social injustice that was 
done to the poorer communities- Already the poorer people in this country 
had been bearing a heavier portion of the tax burden than the richer and 
more well-to-do classes, and to have imposed a greater and additional 
burden on them was an act of the greatest injustice. Sir, it is now regard¬ 
ed as one of the duties of all advanced States to bring about a greater 
equality and equitableness in the incomes of the people by means of the 
system of taxation. But, unfortunately, here in India, the steps which 
have been taken have worked in the opposite direction. This is a wrong 
which should be righted at the earliest possible moment; and, at the time 
when additional taxation is going to be remitted, I urge that the claims 
of the poor should receive the first and foremost consideration. 

The Honourable Sir James Orlgg: What are your specific suggestions? 

Dr P. Banerj|ea: T will come to my specific suggestions. I have- 
1 p. M. given notice of several amendments to the Finance Bill and 
many of my friends have also given notices of amendments, 
and when the time comes, we will discuss those specific measures in 
detail. But, at the present moment, ■"! may say for the, information of the 
IPhiance Member that the tax burden on the poor should be relieved first^ 
of all and the claims of the poor should have prority over the claims of 
the other classes of the commimity. Sir, without going in details I may 
say that the salt duty should be reduced to a substantial extent, the- 
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postage rates should be reduced, the inccme-tax on the middle class people 
should be reduced, the taxable minimum should be raised to Rs. 2,000 
and some of the excise duties and customs duties which press so heavily 
on the poor people should be removed or at least substantially reduced. 
These are the most .... 

The Honourable Sir James G^rigg: Would you mind specifying the 
excise duties on the poor which should be removed or reduc'd 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: The excise duties on matches and on kerosene 
should be removed or at least substantially reduced immediately. 

Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non-Officinl): 
What about bounties to capitalists and industries? 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Yo\i mean protection. Wfll n? regards protec¬ 
tion, T do think that the country ought to undergo some measure of sacri¬ 
fice in order that the industries of the country may grow and prosper. 
But we should consider also the burden on the consumer, particularly the 
poorer sections of the people. Bearing these two faets in mind T hope 
the Finanee Member will so aditist the tax system that the ]>ooror classes 
are relieved of a substantial portion of the burden which lies on their 
shoulders at the present moment. 

Sir, what is the utility of this general discussion of (he Finance Bill? 
To my mind the utility is to give the Finance Member an opportunity to 
re-ad|ust the Finance Bill in such a way that it may m et the wishes of 
the elected portion at least of this House. Otheru iso n general discus¬ 
sion has no value. T have already said that manv ni us have sent notices 
of amendments, hut I would advise the Finance Member to send in his 
own notice of amendments in order that he may take the wind out of 
the sads of the popular IVrembers of this House and in order that he may 
get credit for the tax burden on the poor being relieved 

Sir, so far as regards taxation. Before concluding, 1 wish to say a 
few words as to the need for economic development. 1 he Honourable the 
Finance Member said the other day that economists ere never able to 
agree. But do doctors always agree? Do lawyers always agree? Does 
the Honourable the Leader of the House always see eye to eye with the 
Honourable the Leader of the Opposition? These two great lawyers 
would often differ even on legal questions. It will not do, therefore, to say 
that economists do not agree and so they are not to be listened to and 
what is the position of the Finance Member? A Finance Member is worth 
nothing if he is not himself an economist. I hope the Finance Member 
will try to widen his angle of vision and look at things, not through the 
eyes of a mere mathematician but, from the point of view of an econo¬ 
mist as well ns an administrator of experience. Sir, our Finance Member 
seems to fight shy of the phrase ‘"economic planning’", but I do not 
know why. Even in this country economic planning has been attempted 
in the past. Those who are acquainted with the ancient history of the 
country know that in ancient days the State used to play a very import¬ 
ant part in the industrial development of the count^*. Those who are 
familiar with that great work of Kautilya known as the Arth^^shastra know 
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that the State played a very important role in furtheriiis; the industrial 
activities of the nation. In later times, the great Akbar took a very 
great interest in the industrial development of the country. Even in 
British India, the earlier administrators took a great pride in their work. 
What they did was not always for the benefit of the people ])ut in some 
cases it wat The great irrigation works of this country were the result 
of planning and these irrigation works stand to the credit of tfie British 
Government in India. Wliy should our Finance Member then be afraid 
of thi term and why should he fight shy of it altogether? It is a great 
pity that cur administrators, in recent years, have ceased to take any 
interest in their work and have ceased to feel any pride in 

their work. They are afraid that whatever they do would 
fail to meet the wishes of the people and would not be liked 

by them. But that is their own fault- If they take the proper course 
of action and if they take the steps in consultation with the people there 
is no reason why their work will not be appreciated bv the people. Sir, 

there is vast scope for the State in this countrv to bring about improve¬ 

ments and developments in various departments of human activitv. 
Although our Finance Member is a Hobdenite, T may tell h»m that the 
davs of Cobdenism are over. Cohdenism was good for Britain a hundred 
years ago* but even Britain has abandoned Cohdenism fodav, end there is 
no escape from the fact that various nations of the world todav are taking 
greater and greater interest in the economic welfare of the riaople. The 
idea of the Police-State has now given place to th3 idea of the Culture- 
State, and thinkers every where now take a more enlightened view of the 
funciions of the State. The ftmetions of the State now comprise all acti¬ 
vities which tend to lead to the moral, material and physical well-being 
of the nation, and, from that point of view, the activities of the State will 
have to be regulated in India in future. 

Sir, one word more and I have done. When he was challenged by the 
Honourable the Finance Member the other day, the Honourable Mr. Govind 
Bailabb l^ant said that the great economists ot the woild v\ere ad m favour 
ol plaamng- it would have been more correct if he had said rhat they 
were in tavour of the State taking a share m the industrial and econonuc 
development of their respective countries. But when he himseli was 
challeugea by xMr. Pant our Finance Member mentioned the t)a?Jie of omj 
one economist, namely, Mr. Lionel Kobbins, who was in favour of a policy 
ot laissez faire. hJow, if the policy ol lamez jaire has been abandoned by 
all countr'cs, it should not be introduced into India As a matter o." lact, 
India itself bad at one time adopted that policy aiid found it wanting. 
The question is, what is to be done now? A cautious policy of economic 
development will have to be undertaken by the State, and^ there is con¬ 
siderable scupe in this direction at the present moii'cut. Taking my own 
province, I find there is a great scope for river-training in Bengal. The 
waters of the Brahmaputra may also be utilised for JiyJro electric purposes 
by the joint efforts of the two provinces of Assam and ISengal. There is, 
further, a great necessity for the development of large industries, medium- 
size induslnes as well as small industries, and all these will goto add to 
the wealth of India. The great need of the hour today is to do away with 
the stagnation which prevails in the country at present, and for this pur¬ 
pose the State must do its best, because without the help of the State it 
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will not be possible to t cmovo this stagnation. Therefore, I would appeal 
to the (lovevnment to extend their helping hand to the people so that the 
country may advance steadily towards plenty and prosperity. I do not 
think it would be nectssary to spend 100 crores every year lor that pur¬ 
pose, as has been suggested by my Honourable friend Mr. Pant. I admit 
that there is a good deal of risk involved in undertaking such big ventures, 
and this risk may arise from various circumstances, first from the inability 
ol the country to bear the burden of taxation and debt and then from the 
inefficiency of the people who will carry out the task. Besides, if the Gov¬ 
ernment has no heart in the matter, these ventures are su’*6 to come to 
grief. Therefore, I would advise a cautious policy of economic develop¬ 
ment in India which is sure to lead to success and which will not only add 
to the wealth of the people as a whole hut will also minimise—at least to 
aome extent lessen—the poverty of the masses of the population. 

The Asaemblv tiien adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Asaemblv re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ahdur Pahim) in the Chair. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House)- With 
vour permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable 
course of Government business in the week beginnincr Monday, the 25th 
instant. The statement has been prepared on the assumntion that the 
House will have passed the motion for the consideration of the Finance 
Bill at today's sittinsr. If that hope is not realised, the position will be 
altered to the extent that the House will continue, until it has finished, 
the discussion of the motion that the Bill he taken into consideration, 
and, after it has been concluded, will proceed to the business now set out. 

1. The first business will be the introduction of the Bill to amend the 
Cantonments Act. 

2 The next business will be motions to take into consideration and 
pass the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill, which places an import duty 
on wheat and rice. 

B. Thereafter, it will be necessary to take the Supplementary Demands 
before goinp on to the detailed consideration of the Finance Bill. The 
remaininor items of the Government programme will be placed on the 
paper below the Finance Bill in the following order: 

(1) The Salt Additional Import Duty (Extending) Bill, which is 

down for consideration and passing; 

(2) The Indian Mines (Amendment) Bill, as reported by Select 

Committee, which is also down for consideration and passing; 

(8) The Code of Civil Procedure (Third Amendment) Bill, for which 
the motion will be for a reference to Select Committee: 

is ' ' 

o 2 
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(4) TIk; Cinematograph (Amendment) Bill and the Aligarh Muslim 

University (Amendment) Bill, botli of which have been passed 
by the Council of State and in respect of which the motions 
will be for consideration and parsing; 

(5) The Hedjaz Pilgrim Guides Bill, for which the motion will be 

to refer to Select Committee; 

(6) Motions by Sir Cowasji Jehangir agreeing to the liesolution 

of the Council of State to appoint a Joint (Committee on the 
Bill to amend the law relating to marriage and divorce among 
Parsis and appointing members to serve on the Committee 

You, Sir, havu so far directed that the House sliall sit for tlio tians- 
action of Government business on Monday, the 25th, Tuesday, the 20th, 
Wednesday, the 27th, and IJiursday, the 28th Mnrch. Friday, the 29th, 
has been allotted for non-official Bills, andj m view of tiie volume of 
work remaining for disposal, I must ask you, Sir, to direct that tlie 
House shall also sit on Saturday, the 30th, for tlie disposal of GoviTnment 
business 

Honourable Members will observe that, of the items in the above list, 
tlie Siipplementar\ Demands must, if there is not to be a breacdi of the 
provisions of the Lc'gislative Pules, be passed before the end of the week; 
while, if the Tariff Amendment Bill is not p.issed by both Houses before 
the end of the W(*ek, the existing duty on wlu'at will cteist* to h(‘ leviable 
from the 1st of April and the proposed duties on rice and wheat will 
not become leviable from that date. Further, rf the Financi'. Bill is not 
parsed hv both Houses before the 1st of April, a situation will arise for 
which there is no parallel since the jiresent Constitution came into 
operation; for the provisions of the Finance Act, 1934, in respect of salt, 
income-tax and postal rates will cease to be in force from the Ist of 
April This being the position, I feel justified in asking the co-operation 
of all sections of the House in the disposal of the business before us, 
and your directions, Sir, if necessary, for extension of the hours of 
sitting. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I wish that 
the House should not sit on Saturday, the 30th, because the annual 
Conference of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce is meeting 
on the 30th. We have convened that Conference for that date, so that 
Members of the Assembly mav attend that meeting, and every year the 
meeting has been hold in Delhi so that Members of the Assembly may 
attend the Conference T do hope that you will take that into considera¬ 
tion and direct that the House shall not sit on the 30th. 

Mr. Bhulabkai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Piiral): I do suggest this, at all events, in response to what tho 
Loader of the House has said, that the hours of sitting, if voii so please, 
may be extended, so as to enable the House to deal with the Finance 
Bill itself before the end of the week. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Pahim): Before the end 
of the week, that is, today? 

Mr. Bhulabbai J. Desai: T mean the 30th. 
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Mr. President (The Honourabk Sir Abdur Rahim); The Chair accepts 
the suggestion of the Leader of the House that the House should sit ou 
Saturday, the 80th. As regards the hours of work, the Chair does not 
wish to say anything at present. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BllAj—contd. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mynjcnsingh: Muhaininadaii Rural) 
Mr. President, when the Honourable the Finance Member introduced his 
budget, at the conclusion of his speech he said: 

“but do not let uh forget that imaginative financiers ii.suall}^ end up in “ 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: In jail 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Goal is jail aJso. 

An Honourable Member: Not of \Gnr8. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I quite agree. But 1 think that my Honourable 
trh nd will agree that we do require the assistance of financiers with 
imagination. A little more imagination would have told my Honourable 
friend that tlin outflow of gold from India docs not stand m the same 
category us the export of any other commodity of winch India has a 
surplus, that a substantial gold reserve, whether with the public or with 
tlic Government, is necessary in the best interests of the country, that 
a broader foundation of gold is necessary to provide for the increasing 
credit due to the growing industrialisation of India, and that it may be 
necessary to repurchase the gold which is being exported now at a higher 
price when wo may not be able to afford it. Sir, I am not a financi(*i\ 
miaginativo or otherwise; nor do I claim to be one of the five economists 
holding SIX opinions, but, as an ordinary man of the world, I find that 
every nation values gold and that there is a scramble for it all over the 
world, that the people in this countrv, especially the womenfolk, are very 
reluctant to soil gold and that sheer necessity is compelling them to 
convert this family reserve into money with a view to meet the crisis 
caused by the disparity between their fixed expenditure and the falling 
income. Sir, let us examine the position of the export of gold from this 
country. Nearly Rs. 225 crores worth of gold have been exported from 
this countrv since September, 1931, when the United Kingdom went off 
the gold standard and the rupee was linked to sterling at a fixed ratio. 

As T said, every nation values gold. T prove that by showing the 
anxiety of ilie United Kingdom and other western countries to preserve 
their gold reserves, the withdrawal by the foreign investors of 
their investment in London, which is being replenished by gold exported 
from India. The idea of making profits by the sale of gold is not shared 
by anv country which controls its own currency policy. The growing 
industrialisation of India will require a broader foundation of gold. Sir, 
the wearer knows where the shoe pinches. We are in touch with the 
countryside and know that it is not surplus gold which is being sold with 
a view to make profit, but sheer neoessity is compelling people to convert 
their temily reserve into money. Ever since 1981, this Honourable House 
and you, Sir, when you we^ sitting on the Benches of the Opposition 
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Bttid, on many an occasion that Government should put an embargo on the 
export of gold from this (country. Before this new Assembly, my Honour¬ 
able friend, Dr. Ziauddin, e^presscid on one occasion that the Government 
was suffering from the fourth kind of intoxication and that was that they 
had the votes m their pocket and they never took any notice of the protest 
that was juado regarding the export of gold from this country. 

Now, Sir, let us take the policy of Government regarding the sale of 
silver without investing the proceeds in the acquisition of gold reserves to 
strengthen the international position of the rupee. Very little exercise 
of tile imagination is necessary to discover that the obvious has happened 
and the result has been shortage of money or deflation, that this deflation 
has intensified the evils of the fall in prices, hitting hard our exporters 
and agriculturists, that tliere has been a dangerous depreciation of the 
paper currency reserve, that various countries are increasing their stores 
of bullion and stimulating, by various means, tlie export of bullion by other 
countries and that appreciation in the price of silver which would 
follow, if the Government's sale ot silver is discontinued, will go a long 
way to increase the purchasing power of the Indian masses Sir, let us 
examine the Government policy of the sale of silver. The policy appears 
to be that purchases are made when price appreciates and it is sold when 
price comes down. To prevent export, during the post-war period, crores 
of rupees were frittered away by sale of reverse council bills, silver reserve 
was augmented by purchase from the United States of America at exhorbit- 
ant prices, Government selling off silver at low prices and utilising the 
proceeds for current purposes and not for the acquisition of gold reserves 
as recommended by the Young Commission and the result is the deflation, 
fall in the prices of agricultural products and decrease in the purchasing 
power of the masses. Todav, the question of questions is how to raise 
the price of the agricultural products, that is to say, how to raise the 
purchasing pow'er and the standard of living of the masses. It is as much 
to the interest of the Government as of the people that the situation 
should improve in this respect as early as possible. In this House, year 
in and year out, Honourable Members have made speeches on the floor of 
the House asking Government to take necessary steps to find out the ways 
and mean^ how to improve the condition of tlie masses and how to raise 
the prices of agricultural products. Nothing has been done so far. 
Nothing has been attempted. (Interruption.) Something may be done in 
future and here we are exporting gold from this country. Every day you 
find the export of gold is greater and greater than before and the sale of 
silver without taking into consideration the effect of the two transactions. 
This House would, I am sure, do its best to try and force the Government 
to put an embargo on the export of gold. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: You will not succeed. 

Mr. A. H* Ghuznavi: I know that this House will not succeed. 

Some Honourable Members: Why not? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: You could never have made that statement if 
you had been responsible to this House. Otherwise, you would have been 
turned out of your seat by the vote of the House. 
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An Honourable Member: Don’t sit there. Cross the floor. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, every country is preserving gold throughout 
the world excepting India. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg; Would the Honourable Member like 
to know tliat Great Britain exported 170 erores of rupees worth of gold 
last year? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Because you were indebted to the United States 
of America . . . 

An Honourable Member: Tlial is Indian gold. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: You Jiad to pay your debts. You did not send 
it to other countries. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: To France, Belgium and South 

America as well. (Interrupt.ons.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
M('mbor had better continue his speech. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: England has exported gold to Belgium and 
France . 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg; And America. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: .... because you are also indebted to France. 
(Loud Laughter.) There must have been some understanding wherewith 
you export only to France, Belgium and America, and to no other 
countri(‘S. You had to repay foreign investors also. You cannot say 
that because England has been exporting gold to America and France 
and Belgium, India should also export gold to your country. (Laughter.) 
I am almost certain that in another year, if \ou continue this export of 
gold, not an ounce of gold will remain in this country; and such gold is 
not at present being exported for making a profit, but you are forcing the 
people to sell it, because they cannot make their two ends meet. Sir, 
in this connection, before I proceed, let me tell tliis House that since 
1932, I have been advocating on the floor of this House an embargo on 
the export of gold. This is not the fir^^t time I have been saving this. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, in this connection I also advocate the discontinuance 
of the import duty on silver, and here I congratulate my friend, the 
Honourable the Finance Member. (Hear, hear.) A substantial reduction 
in the silver duty is a step in the right direction, and I hope and trust 
that ultimately it may lead to its abolition. Sir, there was no silver duty 
in the beginning. It was imposed, if I remember rightly, in 1929 for the 
first time. Am I correct? 

(Mr. K. Sanjiva Row nodded assent.) 

That was the beginning of this silver duty, and, from the last speech 
made by the Honourable the late Finance Member, Sir George 
Schuster .... (Laughter.) 
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An Honourable Member: He is alive very much. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I am very sorry. (Loud Laughter ) 

An Honourable Member: Hurry up. 

Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi: Well, this is a ‘‘Bill”. I can talk as much as 
I like. Sir, while presenting his budget in February, 1934, Sir George 
Schuster said this about silver, and I am only reading one passage: 

*‘It appears, therefore, that wc might reduce the duty by one-third, namely, ny two 
and a half annas per ounce, without thereby necc.s.sanly affecting the Bombay price at 
all, for it Avould still be somewhat hclow the London parity 

The result of this duty was that there was no import of silver r.t all 
and there was no duty at all which they could realize, and what he says 
IS this : 

“We think it fair to anticipate a small import of silver as a result of this reduction 
bringing up th-e receipts from one lakh to five lakhs of lupees Thi.s means an increase 
of four lakh.s on our estimates.” 

That IB to say, wheu there was the duty of seven and a half annas pta* 
ounce, the import duty they could reahze was only one lakh, and after the 
reduction to hve amias, the then Finance Member expected a realisation 
of five lakhs—an increase of four lakhs. Now, the present Finance Mem¬ 
ber, by reducing the duty from live to two annas will surely expect a larger 
income therchN ; and of course there will be no income if this is reduced 
but there will be a very great import of silver if the duty is taken off 
entirely. Sir, T now come to the additional duty on salt. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir, J welcome the Finanefi Member’s expression of sympatliy 

• Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras (’ity. Non-Muhammadan Urban) : You have 
begun in earnest 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I wdll prove my case. Mr. Satyamurti, I know^ 
does nob like this—tlicrefore, I will take much of my time explaining w’hy 
this particular additional duty should be knocked off at once and I will 
prove it to this House to the iiilt. Sir, I w’anted to do this when that 
Salt Bill came before this House, but 1 might not be here, and 1 am tak¬ 
ing this opportunity to explain my position about that duty before I leave 
for (Yilcutta 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras European)- Why not pair off? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I am an elected Member, I am not going to be 
paired; it is a Nominated Member who has to pair. Sir, this is a duty 
against which the Government of Bengal and the Government of Bihar 
protested, year in and year out, and the Government of India, without 
consulting the Governmenls, either of Bengal or of Bihar, introduced this 
Bill in 1931 (Cries of “Shame, shame”), in spite of opposition by these 
two Governments. Sir, this duty on salt was introduced into this House 
on the 17th March, 1931. Honourable Members are aware that there was 
in February or March, 1931, some negotiation between Mr Gandhi and 
Lord Irwin for a settlement. It is known to us, who were then Members 
of this House, that Mr. Gandhi also wanted .... 

An Honourable Member: Mahatma Gsndhi, please. 
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Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : I beg your pardon—Mahatma Clandhi wanted also 
the removal of the salt tax. Although 1, as a Member of this Assembly, 
was not aware of the details of the negotiations, yet, being here at that 
time, many things came at least into my ears. The difficulty was how to 
get out of that trouble so that there may be no duty on salt. Poor Bengal 
was the victim of that settlement. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division * Non-Muhammadan): Did you not read 
the report of the Tariff Board on salt and the recommendations they made? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: 1 am coming to that Tariff Board report, which I 
hold m rny hand. Don’t you think that I have not studied that 
p.M. Tariff Board said nothing of the kind and wffiat is 

the value of the report of the Tariff Board of 1929 in 1931? You could not 
give effect to that report for two or three years. Talking of Tariff Board's 
report and inquiry it is all farce and sheer w'aste of time and money. The 
Tariff Board recommend something but you do not accept their recommend- 
ation.s and you mak(‘ your ow'n recommendations. It is not the first time 
that T have said this; T have been saying this for the last two or three 
years that the value of the Tariff Board reports is nil. This report was 
made in 1929, and the circumstances changed so much in 1931 that, it 
should not have been Uiken any notice of Sir, if I may say so, it should 
please Mahatma Gandhi that India will he self-supporting so far as the 
salt industry is concerned. Now', Sir, let ns see the position of the addi¬ 
tional salt duty. Aly Honourable friend, Mr Satyamurti 

An Honourable Member: Mahatma Satyamurt-i! 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: . . said the other day that the import 

duty on salt is a tax on a necessary artielo of diet 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: On a point of personal explanation I said all duty 
on salt, and not import duty. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: You said all duty on salt, and I say that this is 
an additional duty which Bengal and Bihar have to bear as an additional 
tax on an article of diet. It is meant to help whom? Not the Indian salt 
industry, and that I shall conclusively prove. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : That is the object. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: It may have been in your mmd, but it has not 
been achieved, and I shall show it presently. This additional duty is to be 
levied to put the money into the pockets of four gentlemen in Aden. It 
has penalised the Bengal consumers in the interests of these four gentle¬ 
men who are making tons of money. (The Honourable Member showed 
the picture of these persons.) These are the four gentlemen for w'hose 
benefit this additional duty has been imposed, and why? Because three of 
them come from Bombay and one from Italy. So, by preserving the 
Italian industry we are preserving the national industry of India! .This is 
Indian salt industry. So, Sir, this protection is being given to these four 
gentlemen and not to the Indian salt industry. As I said, three of these 
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gentlemen come from Bombay and Bombay has been dominating the Got- 
ernment of India all these years at the sacrifice of the interests of the rest 
of the provinces. If these three gentlcineii were not of Bombay, I am cer¬ 
tain that this additional duty would not have been imposed. Now, what 
did the Tariff Board report say? They mentioned these four wonderful 
gentlemen who have vested interests in Italy. Two of them are Mussal- 
mans, one is a Farsi and one is an Italian. The whole protection is given 
not to the Indian salt industry but to these four gentlemen. And it will 
take two hours to give you the whole list of the amount of money which they 
have made at the sacrifice of the Indian salt industry. I will show you 
how. I will leave all of her points and will deal only with this point con¬ 
clusively today. Now, Sir, the position is this. The Goveniment intro¬ 
duced this Bill on the report of the Tariff Board which was published m 
July, 1929. It is a long report as usual and they could not come to any 
conclusion after taking evidence. As usual, their conclusion is not always 
very clear. They submitted their report, as I said, in 1929 and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India sat over it for two years. They woke up in 1931. Now, 
the Governments of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa strongly opposed the pro¬ 
posal made by the Tariff Board, which consisted of Sir Fadamji Ginwala, 
Dr. John Mathai and another. Writing in 1931, the Government of Bengal 
described their proposals as ‘'tantamount to the imposition of a huge fine 
on the consumers of this side of India’'. They considered that the Board 
had exaggerated out of all proportion the importance of the western and 
northern Indian salt producing agencies. It appeared to them that the 
Board had magnified these insignificant concerns with an admittedly doubt¬ 
ful future into a key industry of national importance, and they propose 
to give them a heavy protection at the expense of the Bengal consumer. 
Even if that w^as so and if it was necessary to help the western and 
northern India salt producing agencies to impose this duty, then w'e could 
have agreed to it. But this duty does not give protection to these w^estern 
and northern India salt producing agencies. It is giving protection only to* 
these four gentlemen 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: But Aden is sought to be separated from India. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: When we are talking now, Aden is still part of 
India, and, by the time Aden is separated, you and I might have died. It 
is in the hands of God 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Honourable Members 
ought not to carry on conversation in this way. 

Mr. A. H* Ghuznavi: Sir, the Government of India did not accept what 
the Governments of Bengal and Bihar wrote to them. 

Mr. B. Das: Why do you talk of Bihar and Orissa? You had better 
confine yourself to Bengal. We in Bihar and Orissa have challenged the 
note of the Government of Bihar and we have condemned their action. 

An Honourable Member: Let the Honourable Member talk only ot 
Orissa. He cannot talk for Bihar. 
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Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Thereafter, a i^esolution was passed in the Bengal 
Legislative Council on the 24th March, 1931. This question of the addi¬ 
tional import duty on salt was debated and the Council passed the following 
liesolution: 

“This Council considers the proposal of the Government of India, to impose a 
further duty of 4^ annas per rnaund on all imported salt and to give a rebate to Aden 
merchants, unjust and inequitable and calculated to thiow an unfair burden on the 
people of Bengal and so enter an emphatic piotest against the pioposal and lequeots the 
Government of Bengal immediately to uige the Government of India to abandon it.” 

But, Sir, the Government of India would not listen to any appeals from 
the Government of Bengal. The Bill was passed as a temporary measure. 
What do we find in the report of tlu Central Board of Keveiiue and my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Lloyd, is also here. The Central Board of Keve- 
nue, in their refiort to the Legislative Assembly Salt Committee—the report 
is a long one, I will read only a few lines—say that Aden is securing a 
monopoly of the trade to the cxeJusion of salt made m India proper and 
the report furtlier points out that this would be entirely opposed to the essen¬ 
tial object of the Tariff Jioard’s proposal. They also pointed out that the 
drop in the sea freights which had taken place in 1931-32 affected the 
whole basis of tlie Tariff Board’s report of fair selling price. That is also 
exactly what I was making ont. M> point was that the Tariff Board report 
was made in 1929 and so their report was a back number in 1931 when we 
proceeded to legislate on the recommendations which they made in 1929. 
That is amply proved by the statements that the Central Board of Revenue 
presented to the Salt Committee of the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. B. Das: Have you read the Pitt Enquiry Committee report pub¬ 
lished after the report of the Tariff Board? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I will come to that later on. In January, 1933, 
the Government of Bengal again addressed the Government of India on the 
matter and pressed most strongly that the additional duty should be with¬ 
drawn. Now, Sir, let us see what the Central Board of Revenue say on 
that matter. The Board was definitely of opinion that Aden was strong 
enough to stand alone. These merchants have been in Aden for years and 
that the industry was not an infant industry so far as the Aden salt industry 
was concerned, and that Aden salt has been successfully competing with 
foreign salt, year in and year out, and that there was no necessity of giving 
additional protection to these four gentlemen to profiteer and put the whole 
money into their pocket at the expense of the consumers in Bengal and 
Bihar. The Central Board of Revenue further says that: 

“They are definitely of opinion that Aden was strong enough to stand alone, that 
Aden already possessed an established position in the Bengal market and that 
admittedly Aden salt did not require any assistance and they were definitely of opinio* 
that no case had been made out for protection in regard to Karachi and Okha source# 
on national or economic grounds.” 

What has. however, been the result? During 1931-32 and 1932-33, 
80 fnr Bengal Government was aware, no supplies of salt have entered 
the Bengal market from northern India sources, not an ounce of salt has 
gone to the Lengol market from northern India or from the centre of the 
salt industry in India and still you are penalising Bengal to pay and enable 
these four Aden manufacturers to put this extra money into their pocket. 
Whas is more ? The latest report mentions the breakdown of the attempts 
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to produce Kliowra crushed salt suitable for the Bengal market and this 
makes it abundantly clear that the prospect of supplying any part of 
Bengal market, with rail-borne salt from northern India, is more remote 
than ever and the object with which this additional import duty was 
originally iin]tosed and the achievement of which has, until a year ago, 
always been cited as a justification of this duty could no longer be 
rtgai'ded as a practical proposition. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Is the Honour¬ 
able Member aware of the telegram sent by the President of the Muslim 
(Uiaraber of (’ommerce*^ Will he place their view behore this House? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I am also a Member of the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce The Honourable Member need not remind me of that. 

Mr. D, K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Ha> the Honourable Member read the 
presidential address of that Chamber? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Certainly that Chamber will support salt addi- 
thmal import duty. But T am here to support the consumers and not the 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce. (Hear, hear.) [ have, unfortunately, 
lost the thread of what I was .saying because of this interruption. I was 
saying that the latest report of the attempt to produce Khewra crushed 
salt f Bengal market made it abundantly clear that the pro8])ect of sup¬ 
plying any part of Bengal market with real rail-borne salt—mind you, it 
must be rail-home salt and, here, I must mention that my Honourable 
friend representing the raihvays will never allow rail-borne salt to come 
to Bengal, hec.iusc the railway freiglit i^ so high—is remot(‘ and the object 
w'ith which this additional duty was originally imposed and the achieve¬ 
ment of which has until a year ago always been cited as the justification 
of this duty could no longer be regarded as a practical proposition. 

Now, I come to my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. Further, it was 
clear from Pitt’s report that there was no reasonable prospect of establish¬ 
ing the manufacture of salt on a commercial basis in Bengal. That is 
his latest report and Pitt is an authority on salt. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: There is also another version of the 
thing in the same report. 

An Honourable Member: What is the date of that report? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I don’t like to be interrupted now, but I will 
give you the information later on. 

Still an effort is being made by the Government of Bengal to test its 
feasibility but that is no reason why they should, day in and day out, con¬ 
tinue to imyiose this duty and make the Bengal consumer suffer at the 
expense of the four Aden merchants Sir, here 's a letter which has been 
addressed to the Finance Member by the consumers of Bengal. It is a 
long letter and I will not take the t^me of this House by reading the 
letter in full. But it says this: 

“Ai far as Aden goes, we think we need say no more than that they are recognis^ 
to b« tho pioneers of the salt trade in India and need no protection.” 
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Then, it Rooa on to say that not an ounce of salt from Northern India 
lias reached ]3engal up to now. They say; 

“W'o feel it our duty to [loint out that these vested interests in Aden are not 
entitlcfl to any Midi daini We make (his htateinent beeause ot die fact that it lias 
annually lieen stated in the Assembly that the tax was ex])eruiientc\l and ieinporc*ry 
for one year only/' 


This IS what tlui consumers in Bengal say and these maps which I 
have got in my possession will show that Bengal is supplic^d from nowhere 
els<^ exeepling Aden, and Aden does not want to supply the rest of India. 

Mr. President (The Jlonourable Sir Abdur Kahini): The Chair would 
remind the Honourable Member that he is repeating himself too much. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: Mow, Sir, from salt I will go on to wheat and 
rice. Sir, the levy of an import duty of 12 annas per maund on broken 
nee of foreign origin to my mind is a half-hearted and long deferred 
measure of prutecdion. The duty winch it is intended to impose is 
only on broken rice It is ci^tainly not easy to distinguish broken rice 
from unbroktm rice. To accord real protection the duty should be ex¬ 
tended to all nee and paddy. Pc'rsonally 1 should have preferred a duty 
of Its. 1-4-0 per maund as recommended by tin* Crop IManning Contei'enee. 
As rt^gards wheat, if the import duly helps my Punjab friends and the 
Punjab peasants and the United Provinces and Sind. I have no objection, 
but 1 shall [iresently show^ that it does not help either the Punjab, the 
Unitinl Provinces or Sind. When this import duty was imposed on 
wheat it was purt*ly .is a temiiorary nuasun* with no idea of giving pro¬ 
tection t‘itlier to tile Punjab, the United Provinces or Sind. In that 
particular year wdieat was growdng in enormous quantities in the Punjab 
and Covernnient discovered that if something in the nature of a temporary 
prolection was not given, the wheat growers would go bankrupt because 
most of the wheat w\as about to be distroyed as there w^as no purchaser. 
That was the reason why Government came forward in this House with 
a temporary measure to give relief to the Punjab in that particular year. 
They gavii an assurance that in the following year the wheat duty would 
be w'i til drawn. 

Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand; No assurance was given 
here. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: 1 do not remember whether my Honourable 
friend was a Member of this House w^hen the Wheat Bill was introduced. 
If ho were here, ho must remember that a protest was made by Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam, when it was said that it w^as only a temporary mea¬ 
sure and w^ould be withdrawn in the following year and there would be 
no necessity for the continuation of this duty. However, I have no 
quarrel about its being lemporary or otherwise. If it helps the J^injab 
I have no objection, but I desire to show that it has not helped and it 
will not help them. Sir, this duty .'>n wheat for the protection of the 
Punjab does not assist the suffering of Bengal because we cannot and 
do not get Punjab wheat in Bengal on account of the high railway 
freight. Punjab wheat is not available and cannot be available in 
Bengal. Therefore, you cannot put the duty as much as you like; the 
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consumers will be restricted to your province and you do not get a 
market in Beni^al lor your wheat. All that you ani doing by imposing 
this duty is making the Bengal people buy wheat at a higher price. But 
surely they are not buying your wheat and, from statistics, I will be able 
to show that the Punjab wheat has not gone to Bengal and Bengal is 
still buying and will continue to buy foreign wheat at a higher price. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and 
Bail ways): Sir, it is entirely untrue that Bengal is continuing to buy 
foreign wheat to the exclusion of wheat from Northern India. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi.* At any rate, there cannot bo any question that 
Bengal would have bought more fnom the Punjab but for high railway 
freight. In any case, if it is thought that it helps the Punjab 1 have no 
objection. Bengal is suffering and will suffer for the benefit of other 
provinces. If it helps the other provinces .... 

Seth Govind Das (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): But Bengal is part of India? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Surely you do not expect one particular province 
to suffer for the benefit of the others? 

Mr* President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Honourable 
Member must address the Chair. He has repeatedly been asked to do 
so. 

Mr. A. H. GhuznaviJ Sir, main Honourable Membcis have observed, in 
the course ot‘ tins debate, tliat the expenditure of the Central Government 
should be kept down. Sir, 1 repeat the same thing, at any rate I would 
suggest tliat ii sJiould not he increased lu a ]rurr 3 . One lias to bear in 
mind the tact Uiat the limit of the taxable capacity of the people has been 
readied. A reduction of taxation is the principal means by wliich relief can 
be afforded to the masses, and particularly to the rural population. There¬ 
fore, Sir, if you want to balance ibe i)udget, please do not forget the 
fact that you have reached the taxable limit and that you cannot reason¬ 
ably impose any further taxation on the people. 

1 now turn, Sir, to another matter of vital importance to the masses, 
and that has reference to rural post offices which, to my mind, should be 
restored and extended (Hear, hear), and I would draw the attention of 
my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, particularly to this matter. I 
congratulate him on the progressive efficiency of the postal department, 
which has certainly progressed very considerably during his tenure of 
office so far as I have been able to find, but, Sir, I must say that the 
rate of one anna for half a tola has been a nuisance to the people. 

Some Honourable Members: Yes, we agree. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: On nine out of ten letters that I receive, I have 
to pay a penalty of two pice. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
My friend is extremely unfortunate in his correspondents. 
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Mr, A. H, Ohuznavl: And, I am sure, my friends are paying the 
aame, and I have a very heavy correspondence too. 

An Honourable Member: From Egypt? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavl: Sir, the introduction of the rate of one anna 
per tola and half anna post cards will be very much welcomed and 
appreciated by the masses. 

There is another thing which strikes me about the working of the post 
offices in India. The post offices in India perform different duties at 
different hours, and that is certainly another source of annoyance to the 
public. For instance, a post office will accept money orders say up to 
3 o’clock, a rcgi^(rati(Mi letter say till 4 o’clock, and if an extra fee or 
late fee is pakl, the registration letter is received till 5 o’clock. How is 
one to remember all these complicated hours of posting and the time 
fixed for receiving money orders, telegrams, registered letters and so on? 
There are different hours for different transactions, and this is certainly a 
great nuisance. In the United Kingdom the post offices remain open for 
certain hours during which they transact all kinds of business. For 
instance, in England the post offices are open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.^ 
and, between these hours, one can send his letters, telegrams, money 
orders, insurance . 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Sir, I think I may confidently say 
that post offices in England are not open for all classes of business from 
8 in tlie morning till 8 in the evening. 

Mr. A. H. Qhuznavi: Sir, I am certain that they are open .... 

Some Honourable Members: No, no. Only some are open. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: Will you allow me to complete my sentence? 
Before I complete my sentence, you start saying “No, no’*. What I 
want to say is that in certain localities in the United Kingdom certain 
hours are fixed. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Very few. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: Still it is a fact that certain hours are fixed in 
certain localities, though they may be few. For instance, in the locality 
where I was residing, the post office used to remain open from 8 in the 
morning till 8 in the evening, and, I thought, that was the usual time 
observed by all post offices in the United Kingdom, but I may be wrong. 
One thing, however, is certain, and that is. that the working hours which 
are observed in the United Kingdom ought to be observed in India also, 
and the poor devils must be given at least a full and complete holiday; 
because, Sir, as we all know, even on a Sunday the poor clerks are made 
to work and they have to attend to at least one delivery. What is the 
use of having one delivery like that? Close the post offices at any rate 
entirely for one full day and give the poor clerks complete rest so that 
they may work during the next six days with much greater vigour and 
efficiency. What is the use of having one delivery at 12 o’clock? Let 
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us gradually get ourselves accustomed to receiving no letters on Sundays. 
Therefore, I am merely throwing out a suggestion for the consideration 
of the Honourable Member. It will be exceedingly useful if one day's 
complete holiday were given to the poor staff. 

Then, I would suggest that one anna postage should carry one tola 
and lialf anna should carry a postcard, that the post offices should be kept 
open, as in the United Kingdom, with certain fixed hours when all kinds 
of postal business should be transacted, a complete holiday should be 
given to the staff, instead of asking one or two clerks to attend on 
Sundays to deal with the deliver^> of letters. There is no clearance on 
Sundays in the United Kingdom . 

(Tliore were a few interruptions at this stage.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): The Honourable 
Member must adrlress llic Chair and should not carry on a conversation 
like that. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I must apologise to you. Sir. 

Then, Sir, another suggestion of mine is that the postal authorities 
should encourage commercial advertisements in the post and telegraph 
offices on a large scale as we see in other countries. For instance, in 
England, the postage books contain advertisements, and in certain offices 
I found that most of the stationery like blotting paper, ink, inkpots, pen 
holders and so on, is supplied free by the advertisers. In the same way, 
if we encourage dealers in stationery to advertise in post and telegraph 
offices, tliey might give the departments stationery free which will mean 
a considerable saving to Government. 

Then, Sir, there has been an increase, T notice, in trunk calls between 
Delhi and Calcutta. Those who are in business will bear me out that 
high prices never give a good return. The man who sells cheap gets a 
better return than a man who sells dear. If you think you will get more 
money by increasing the rates you are mistaken. I think T have been 
using the trunk telephone more than anybody else, but I have had to 
discontinue it because the rah* is double of what it was last year. 

Then, coming to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, I find 
that ho has been in certain difficulties because his predecessor had given 
certain pledges to this House and he had to honour those pledges. This 
has resulted in withholding the relief which could have come to the poor 
and the deserving, as well as to trade and business, by raising the limit 
of exemption as regards income-tax and by removing the surcharge on 
income-tax. The pledge was that he must restore the salary cut, and in 
restoring the salary cut, he has not been able to give that relief which 
he should have done, that is to say, at any rate, raise the taxable limit 
from Es. 1,000 to Es. 2,000, and also the entire removal of the surcharge 
on income-tax. Income-tax is a bad tax .... 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is a good tax. 
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Another Honourable Member: A very good tax. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuinavi; And, last year, when the State Protection Bill 
was introduced, this House was told about the benefits derived by the 
States people,—how they live there happily and peacefully, and one M 
the benefits was that no State levies income-tax. It is only the British 
India that levies income-tax. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: At least thirty States levy income-tax. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: However, that is what I gathered last year that 
they were not having any income-tax in the States. The present Bill 
taxes people with an income of Rs. 1,000. Just realise what this means. 
Es. 1,000 a year, that is, about Ee. 80 a month. Panwalas, huliwala% 
and all sorts of ivnlaft have been caught in the not. 

An Honourable Member: Do you represent them? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: And this restoration of the salary cut has placed 
an additional difficulty on the Bengal Government in balancing their 
budget. 

Next, T come to the removal of the export duty on skins. Except my 
Honourable friends from Madras nobody else in this House wanted that 
the duty on skins sliould be retained last year. 


Mr. B. Das: I wanted it to be retained. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Let us see what is the result of withdrawing 
that duty on skins. The Honourable the Finance Member said: 

“During the eight months ending the 30th November, 1934, the export trade ia our 
skins declined in volume, as compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year from 13,133 tons to 8,958 tons, and in value from 2,24 lakhs of rupees lo 1,19 
lakhs.” 


T think a friend from Madras, a Muslim friend, has this in his brain 
for, the last nine years at any rate, that the ratio should be changed from 
l-6d to l-4d and a heavy duty imposed on skins, and hides. Of course, 
Members coming from Madras will always welcome a duty on skins. 
Telegrams have been pouring in from CalciitUi and other centres; 


“Informed opposition organised against abolition of export on skin. This burden 
of duty falls on actual owner of animals who are poor Indian. Please exert your 
influence m abolishing this export duty. The Skin and Hide Trader Association 


Strongly urge you support Government motion for abolition .skins export duty 
same having proved extremely detrimental to India by affecting thousands of people 
belonging Muhammadan and depressed classes. Principle of export duties generallv 
recopised to be unsound. Unless duty removed Indian skins export trade bound 
\ severe competition from other markets. Shipments 

g 954 fell by ^ per cent from 1933 figures without any corresponding increase 

AssodaS--"" and Skins Shippers 


dI export duty on skins highly essential otherwisi 
Will suffer badly and business will be ruined. Producers of Bihar 


we I'oor producers 
hides and skins.” 
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So far as Bengal is concerued, the increased yield from the jute duty^ 
has hi ought gJoat relief. But Bengal will not rest content until she gets 
back tlie whole, it is only just and equitable that it should get the whole 
without delay. The price has gone down so low^ that it comes out froia 
the i)easauts and it is not borne by the shippers or buyers of jute. Another 
argument is that it is a commodity which is a monopoly of Bengal and 
surely all its benefit should remain in that j^rovince, particularly when it 
comes out from the pocket of the cultivators. The economic welfare of 
llie people, as a whole, is one of the foremost duties of the State to 
promote but it is not by that alone that the Gk)vernment will be judged. 
The human element, after all, constitutes the best part of the national 
wealth of any country and men do not live by bread alone, so also 
nations. The Government will be judged by the human effects of the 
economic 2 )rocesses of the national which they encourage and 

iosttr, ihat is to say, the Government is to be judged by the effects 
of tlieir economic and other policies on the human element which con¬ 
stitutes the best part of the national wealth. In India we do not believe 
111 a. very high standard of material well-being, but, at the same time, 
jb cannot be gainsaid that a certain minimum standard of material well- 
licing is necessary to happiness, and the general standard in India is far 
below that level of standard. The exercise of a little imagination on 
the ];ait of our hinance Members will ('Oiiviiice them, as il nud miniiv'od 
Sir George Schuster, ihat statistics proving the wealth of a country as $ 
wdiole do not necessarily demonstrate the well-being of the masses of 
the population. Thus there is the Government’s policy economic as well as 
j)()lilical, wliicli should be so livuned as to meet tlu’' ncc'ds of the nation. 
Not only should the proper distribution of wealth be assured but every¬ 
thing should be done to raise our sense of national respect. A peaceful 
mid contented national mind is also needed for making people more 
efijcient. The constant sense of degradation and tribulation allects tluu 
<jfficiency. They cannot but feel that they are not the architects of their 
(juii foitune in a land which is theirs by birth. We, Muslims and 
Hindus, who had ruled over India and governed tliis ancient land with 
success, feel deeply humiliated wlu*n we are told that we are not com¬ 
petent to officer our armies. Had not all the provinces armies of tlieir 
o\Mi, wliieh at times had to lie led against even the great Moghul'^ Had 
not t]i(' great Emptaor Akbar 1o send his famous generals to conquer 
Bengal? Who then served as soldiers in the Bengal army? Who composed 
tlie Bengcd ariiiv under the Naw^abs in the early days of the European 
settlomi Ills hi Bengal? Who fought in the South lor and against the 
fh’itish and the Fri'nch? Who fought under the great Sivaji? Where 
are those people now ^ Tf today th(» army is a close preserve for a few 
-classes and if today India is not in a position to produce individual 
officers to run hci’ arm>, it must have been due to the deliberate policy 
of Government which leserv^'d the Indian army as the training ground 
for British officers and a few classes distinguished as martial classes. 
Again, w^c must liave a mercantile marine. Our claim in this respect 
wdll not be satisfied by the training of a few’ people on the training ship 
‘‘Dnfferin”. Wa desire our coastal maritime trade secured to us and 
reserved to Indian-owned vessels. All restrictions in this respect must 
be done aw^ay with and our self respect restored with full scope for our 
tnnnhood and full opportunities for our national development. Sir, in 
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'Connection of this coastal trade, I would like, with \our permission, to 
read one or t\\o lines from the Legislative Assembly Debates of the 25th 
February of this year and quote Mr. B. Das; Referring to Mr. Hossack’s 
motion, Mr. Das said: 


“My HonouiaMe fiiend also talked of the Inland Steam Navigation Company. 
This IS not the first—probably this is the himdiedth time—when this House nas been 
fold how Inland Steam Navigation Companies started b^ Indians, were driven to the 
wall by the rate war which the Inland Steam Companies, controlled by Europeans in 
Bengal, launched on them. My Honourabile friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, if he rises after me, 
will be able to give those distressing tales and even today we know what is happening 
on the Bombay side.” 


I have sonic experience of Indian coastal shipping. Just after the 
wai*, one croro of capital was raised in Bengal to start a new company 
called the Eastern Peninsula Navigation Company, Limited. Fifty lakhs 
w as jiaid up w ith which we bought four sea-going vessels. When we 
started business, the rate-cutting by the British shipping was so intense— 
and WT had no sympathy from Government or any support (Cries of 
“Sliame, shame”), that that company was ruined and the whole of the 
assets of the steamship company had to be sold to a British Company 
{(hies of “Shame, sliame, shame, shame”) at an insignificant price, and 
all ihe money of the shareholders w^as lost. J'Rxn if an Indian company 
started today, what is the guarantee, unless this House gives protection, 
that it will not meet with the same fate as w’as mot with by the 
Eastern Peninsula Navigation Company? With the British shipping 
interests now controlling the coastal shipping m these areas. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why? Including our Government! 

Mr. A. H. Qhuznavi .... what is the guarantee supposing tomorrow 
iiOme big steamship company starts in India, that that com- 
^ pany will not meet wdth the same fate as was met with by 

Ihe Eastern Peninsula Navigation Company with its crore of rupees of 
capital? Therefore, I say, something lias to be done to meet this unfair 
competition : and, I am sure, that if we had our Honourable friend, the 
present Commerce Member, he w^ould have taken up the matter in right 
earnest; anyway, he saved the Scindia from meeting with the same fate 
as that of the Eastern Peninsula Navigation had to meet with. At any 
rate he saved the Scindia; but as far 843 I know of the Scindia and from 
all the recent information I have, I may say that it is for all practical 
purposes one of the branches of the British India Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany. I do not think it has any independent existence—^it cannot have under 
Ihe existing circumstances, unless you can prevent the mischievous practice 
of the British shipping companies’ rate-cutting, private rebates, confi¬ 
dential rebates, and the freight-cutting which they will no doubt continue 
in order to kill any new shipping companies that are started. (‘‘Shame, 
shame.”) Therefore, legislation of this kind is necessary to save the 
coastal trade for our Indian shipping—I have no objection to the Briiish 
shipping companies competing with us, but they must not do rate-cutting: 
that must stop, and it must be on a fair basis. (Hear, hear.) 1 would 
have no rate-cutting as between the Indian and British shipping com¬ 
panies; we are not, of course, concerned with foreign conijianies at all. 
Well, there we will give you preference, but, so long as we can start 
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our owu companies, surely they must have the first prel(‘ience> even as 
against >ours, Jar as the coastal shipping is concerned (Loud and 
Prolonged Applause'); and until we can have our Indian maritime coastal 
shipping in our own hands—not to talk of our share in overseas trade 
and all that—there can he no peace T have got statistics, which 

T hiive been collecting, \\hich show the huge trade that is in the hands 
of ihi^ coastal shipping. It is tremendous—^ou have no idea of what 
it is,—vou can have no idea ot‘ the* huge profits that these British shipping 
companies are making from out of our coastal trade. 

Sir, the volume of unemployment existing in this country docs not 
reflect any credit on the Government. The removal of that is the problem 
of problems and all over ti^e world, and not only in India, it is essential 
that tliere should be co-operation between the Govemment and the people 
in all maltors of national welfare, and our Government here should take 
the peojile into theii’ coiifidenee. If that is done, and if they will pursue 
a well thought-out progi-anuni' with earnestness—I do not want these 
haphazard measures of gi\ing protection to Mr A. or to Mr B., 
whetlier he deserves it or not—thus, the Tariff Board may have recom¬ 
mended something twenty or fifteen ^ears or five years ago, and you 
may now want to give protoetuai to this industry or that,—wlien it is 
a hack nninber—that oot the way to gi\e prolection Well lliouglii- 
out proL'raniinos ari' necessars. and they must he carried tnit with earncst- 
nesf:^ and determination ami with a will to find the solution. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, the I'o&toration of prosperity will not be so dilTienlt then as 
they sometimes make it out to be. There must be a realization of the 
fact that the principles of economics are not immutable like the principles 
of mnthemalics for nil times and places. Sir, we have to devise a plan 
which will be effective under our conditions. This is the very least that 
the Britishers here can see done. Otherwise, Sir, the spectacular show 
of a crore of rupees for village uplift is a mere eye-wash. (Hear, hear.) 
It is too snifdl to give any decisive results. If does full credit to your 
heart. 

An Honourable Menaber; They have no hearts. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: But not to your judgments. Be it remembered, 
every nation dv?servos the Government it can pay for, and that we cannot 
pay for this top-heavy administration. (Loud Applause.) Further, Sir, 
let it be remembered that righteousness exalteth a nation and any 
departure from it will be ruinous. Sir, I have concluded. (Loud and 
Prolonged Cheers ) 

Several Honourable Members: The question be now put. 

Other Honourable Members: No, no, no, no. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair accepts- 
the closure motion, having regard to the fact that an arrangement was 
arrived at between the Parties. The question is that the question b& 
now put. 
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The Assembly divided: 


AYES—45. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Aliraad Nawaz Khan^ Major Nawab. 

Ayyar, Kao Bahadur A. A. 

Vi-nkatarama. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S 
I'.owuor, Mr G. V. ^ 

Blia"chand Soni, Rai Bahadur Seth. 

Ihiore, The Honourable Sir Joseph 
Buss, Mr. L C 
(Jl'fitrii ji, Mr. J. M 
Graik, Tlic Honourable Sir Hoiirv 
Dalai, Dr K D 
DoSou/a, Di‘ F X 
Di.ikc Mr D. H. C. 

<'ln]apatira], Maharaj Kumar Vijaya 
Allan da. 

’CL .'barn Sir Laneolot 
Griug, The Honourable Sir Jame^' 
Hockrnludl, Mr F W. 
iriulsou Sir Leslie 
James, Mr. F. E 

Jawahar Singh, S.irdiir Baliadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Kirpalani, Mr Hiianand Khushiiain 
Lai Chand, rajitaiii Rao Bahadur 
Dhaudhri 

NOES- -61). 

Aaron, Mr Samuel | 

Abdul Afatin Chaudhurv, Mr. ' 

AnoN, Mr M. S ' j 

.\sHf \h, Mr. Af. I 

.\\\aiigar Mr M. Anan'thasayanam. j 

Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. j 

Bajoi'ia, Babu Baijnath I 

Baner]ea. Dr P N 

B.aqui. Mr. AI. A. | 

Bliagavan Das Dr I 

(Jiatt-opadhyaya, Mr Amareudra i 

ISatli. 

Lhettiar, Air T S Avinashiungain 
Chettv. Mr Sami Vencatachelam. 

D.as. ATr. B 

Dns, Afr. Basanta Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha 
Datta. Afr Akhil Chandra, 
l^e&ai, Mr. Bhulabhai J. 

Deshmukh, Dr. G. V. 

Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer, Mr. Ahmed. 

Essak Sait, Air. H. A. Sathar H. 

Fakir Chand, Mr. 

Fuzlul Huq, Mr, A. K. 

(^adgil, Air. N. V. 

Gauba, Air. K. L. 

Ghiasuddin, Air. M. 

Ohulam Bhik Nairang, Syed. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Giri, Mr. V. V. 

Govind Das, Seth. 

Gupta, Air. Ghanshiam Singh. 

Hidayatallah, Sir Ghulam Hussain. 

Hosmani, Mr. S. K. 

Tswar Saran, Munshi. 

JeOhe. Mr. K. M. 

H'lie motion was negatiyed. 


Lindsay. Sir Darcy. 

Lloyd, Air. A. II. 

Aletcalfe, Mr. H, A. F. 

Alilligan, Mr. J. A. 

Alonteath. Mr. J. 

Alorgnn, Mr G 
Mukorje, Mr. N R. 

Alukherjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan. 

Nayar, Air. C Goviiulan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Owen, Mr. L. 

Rajah. Rao Bahadur Al. 

Rau, Mr P R. 

Ih)W. Air K Sanjiva. 

Sarma, Air. R S 
Scott, Air. J. Ramsay. 

Scott, Mr. W. L. 

Slier Aluhamm.iJ Khan, Captain 
Sal da r. 

Singh Mr Piadvumna Prashad. 
Sircai, 'J’he Honourable Sir 
Ni ipendra. 

Sioan, Afr T 
Swithiubank. All B W. 
Tottenham, Mr. G. R F. 


Jinnah, Air M A. 

JogendiM Singh, Sirdar 
Khan Sahib, Dr. 

Khare. Dr. N B. 

Laid 11 Chaudhurv. ATr. D )v 
Lalchand Navalrai, Air. 

Alaitra, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta 
Man gal Singh, Sardar. 

Mudahar, Mr. C. N. Muthuranga. 
Nagebwara R.io, Air. K. 

Paliwal, Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Rallabh. ^ 
Parma Naiid, Bhai. 

Raghubir Naravan Singh, Choudhri,. 
Rajari Bakhsli Shah, Khan Bahaddil 
Alaklidnm Sved 
Raian, Dr T. S S. 

Raju, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami. 
Kanga, Prof. N. G. 

Sakseua, Mr. Mohan Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar 
Satyamnrti, Mr S. 

Shaft Daudi. Alaulvi Muhammad. 
Sham LaL Air. 

Seodass Daga, Seth. 

Siddique Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Nawab. 

Singh, Mr. Deep Narayan. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Satya Narayan. 

Soni, Mr. Suryya Kumar. 

Sri Prakasa. Mr. 

TTmar Aly Shah, Mr 
Varma. Air, B. B. 

Vissanji, Mr. Mathuradaa. 
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[At this stago, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Presideni 
(Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta).] 

Dr. T. S. S. Kajan (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muhammadan- 
Eural): Mr. Deputy Resident, before I address the House on the question 
of the Finance Bill, I am one of those who have been watching the pro¬ 
ceedings of this House for the past one month and a half and my im¬ 
pression has always been that, if there had been one of my brothers on 
the Treasury Benches, things would have taken quite a different turn. 
Sir, for one thing, unlike in other countries, w^e have no Medical Member 
in the Viceroy’s Council or on the Treasury Benches. 1 do believe that 
a certain amount of knowledge of medicine will do good even for such a 
successful Financier as the Honourable the Finance Member, becatise 
a financier and an economist are both talking in terms of money, in terms 
of business and they do not take a correct perspective of human lives 
and human values It is my belief that for any economic plan of working 
or for good finance. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Kural): Sir, I rise to 
a point of order. I think we should not be expected to address empty 
Benches on the other side. Neither the Honourable the Finance Member 
nor the Member representing the Central Board of Revenue is on the 
Government Benches, and T, therefore, think it is not right that the 
debate should proceed in the absence of these Government Members. 
That is the point of order that I raise. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): What is 
the point of order? Does the Honourable Member ask for a mandamus 
to bring the Finance Member to the House? So far as the representa¬ 
tive of this particular Department is concerned, he is here. What is 
the point of order that my Honourable friend is raising? If he tells mo 
that, I can meet it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My point of order is this. The House ia 
discussing the Finance Bill, and t am asking, is it fair that the Finance 
Member should not be here to listen to the criticism made by Honour¬ 
able Members on this side? Is it fair that the Finance Member should 
slight the House by absenting himself like this? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Will my Honourable friend 
now tell me what is the point of order? His point is, is it fair that the 
Finance Member should not be here. Is that a point of order? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My point of order is quite plain, and I am 
sorry if my Honourable friend has not followed it. In a Finance Bill, 
it is the Finance Member who has to hear all our criticisms and he has 
to give a reply and he has also to see that the demands of the people are 
attended to. If the Finance Member is not present in the House, that 
means that there is no one on the Government Benches to hear what we 
on this side say and the Leader of the House would not be considered 
to be in charge of every portfolio. Therefore, I would submit that this 
being a discussion on the Finance Bill, the House cannot proceed with 
the discussion without the Finance Member being in his place. I would 
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go further and say that the House is not a complete House without the 
Fina?ncc Member being present at the discussion on the Finance Bill. I, 
therefore, want the decision of the Chair as to whether, when the Finance 
Member is not in the House, there would be any use in discussing. 

Mr. A. K. Fuziul Huq (Bakargunj cum Faridpur: Muhammadan 
Rural): Let the House be adjourned till Monday. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta): Will the Honour¬ 
able Member show the Chair any rule or Standing Order, which makes 
it obligatory on the Finance Member to be here ? It is certainly desir¬ 
able that he should be here, but if he is not here, is there any rule which 
empowers the Chair to compel him to be present? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I submit that common sense requires that 
when tliere is a discussion on the Finance Bill, the Finance Member 
ought to he present in the House. No rule or Standing Order is re¬ 
quired. [ appeal to your inherent powers. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: May T make a submission. 1 
submit that it would be intolerable if the Finance Member cannot get 
away for 20 minutes, after he has been here from 11 a.m. this morning 
till 4-25 p.M. We know and wo have been told that this is a discussion 
on the Finance Bill, and that the Finance Member should be present 

here. But, Sir, under the Finance Bill, the House may discuss all sorts 

of subjects. You may discuss repressive laws, you may discuss scarcity 
of water, and there is no rule or Standing Order that the Finance Mem¬ 
ber should ahvays be present in the House. Surely there are enough 
people lierc to take notes of what Honourable Members are saying with 
regard to particular subjects. We know that we shall be dispersing for 
the day at five o’clock or a quarter past five, and those who take notes 
wdll amplify all the subjects to the Finance Member and he will be put 

in possession of all the facts. The Finance Member did not mean any 

discourtesy to the House by being absent temporarily. I submit to the 
Chair that there is no ‘rule that he must be here from the time the As^ 
sembly meets for the day until it adjourns. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta): As pointed out by 
the Honourable the Leader of the House, the Honourable the Finance 
Member w^as here from 11 a.m. to 4-25 p.m. The Chair, therefore, rules 
that there is no point of order. Let the Honourable Member, Dr. Rajan 
continue his speech. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): I want to rise to a point of order. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta*): There cannot be 
any discussion on this point of order which has been decided by the Chair. 
If the Honourable Member w'ants to raise any fresh point of order, he 
can do so. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): Sir, have you not given your 
ruling just now that the Honourable Member, Mr. Rajan, should con¬ 
tinue his speech, and I, therefore, think there cannot be any further dis¬ 
cussion on the pCint of order. You have decided there is no point of 
order, and there can, therefore, be no further discussion on that. 
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Mr, Mohan Lai Saksena: My submission is that there is no rule. . . . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta): The Honourable 
Member cannot discuss the ruling of the Chair. Let the Honourable I^r. 
Jtajaii jn’oceed ^^ilh his speech. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: 1 wish to submit. . . . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandi\i i)alla). Order. order. 
There can be no further discussion on tin's point. 

Mr. Lalciiand Navalrai: 1 am using to a fresh puml of order 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr Aklul Chandra OaUa) Js it a fiesh point 
ot oi'de]’, or ilu‘ same thing <Aer again? 

Mr. Laichand Navalrai: It is anoilua* jjoinl of older in iht' sem^' that 
I only mil)iiiii and a'^l\ it the decision that llu' Chan* gave a as Cie final 
'heiMon. Oi course, L did not licar what tlie Cliair said (e\(a'.])img llial 
tlu' 11 oiKuiial)](' Member, I)i' Jhijan, w'as asked to pr<;cecd with Ins 
bpoev_h. Whal L nusui to siihmit is that L want tin* Chair at ii'ast to give 
me that ruling willi some reason. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (13ombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urbauj* Sir, 

I. m.rmlam liiaf the reniaiks made hy tlie llonourahie Membia* cast a 
rejection on tlu‘ Cliair. Sir, as long as there was a joke, 1 did not ob¬ 
ject, hut I now protest against (lu* relfetdioii made on the Chair ,md tin? 
Honoui'ahJe .Membi'i* Jimst he asked to witlidraw Ins remark.s 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Ch.mdra' Latta) The Chair does 
not' pi’ojxjse to take any notic<‘ of thosi* remarks and it would ask Dr. 
Ifajan to proceed with his speech. Tliere must not lie any fnrtlier dis¬ 
cussion on till' poml of ordca* which has hoini decided hv the Chair. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: Sir, J was just saying tjiai tlie wdiole basis of 
ecmiomics would liecome right one* it the economic unit is changed 
from riipt'es, annas <ind jnes or pounds, shillings and penctg to human 
life, sind if economics are based upon standards of human life and the 
Vtilne of human life in terms of economics, would soon arrive at a 

correct budget with regard to national incoino as well as national expen¬ 
diture Ikike, fta* those economic principles, ihe fundamental unit, the 
human Hie You cannot have a m<»chine vvorking, you cannot have in¬ 
come, you caimol liavt' expenditure, if ,)Oii do not talce into consideration 
hiinian lives, and, by human life, T mean human life value which means 
that' (‘very (uu' who is alive today and who lias got to turn out W'ork 
in terms of national <!conomy forjns a national unit of life both in his 
own life as well as in his (‘conoinic value. If a huina'ii being starts with 
longer jieriod of life and makes his body unit a national asset in terms of 
economics, he would soon find that every human life, whatever may be 
its value today, w^ould infinitely be enhanced if the life value is increased, 
even though it is increased by a day. True economics would certainly 
try to solve the real crux of the problem, and what is the crux of the 
problem as it stands in India today? It is this, that liuman life in this 
country lias an average of less than 50 per cent, of what it prevails out 
in European countries. 
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The average life of an Indian here in this counky is roughly about 23 
years, while ihat in Europe is over 47. If the value of human life is 
put down at the rate of half an anna or seven pies, was said tliis 
morning, you can just imagine that if our national life is increased by 
'ever so much as five or ten years as the life average of this country, if 
measures are taken to so arrange as to make it possible for a man to live 
longer in this country, then yon would concede that the economic value 
of the income is enormously increased. It is only on the ])asis oi linman 
life that J want every economic pri'nci[de to 1 k‘ plaiuK'd A'id, if you 

concede lliat, whai docs it come to? When you talk of machinery, 
when y(jn tiilk of taxation, when yon talk of incr)Tne, onr financiers are 
hkely to ignore the. life (‘Unnent in it. That is wliy, wlien 1 slarfod my 
remai-ks, 1 s.iid that il WeVs belter that tlier(‘ was a rncdieal man wlio 
understood tiic real \rdue of ]ih‘ m (he counsels of tins conniry. And 
ihat IS why J regiad it was nol so. Jf the Honourable tlie Finaiu-o Aleiii- 
bei* ^\ere asked lo ihinlv in lerias of life values lu this country, he would 
ceilanily eonced,' iiiv argument lhal, \\liate\(r moiu'v is sjK'nl, it must 
snent firslU and primarily on ihc jirolongation of life m this coniilry. 
The piolong.ition of life laadly means c(*onomic gain to the naluai; ii rt'ally 
means economic sticngtli lo tlic country, it really means a ]>rotil to the 
iMCe ajid the nation at large It. is tins value llnit I should like lo ])lace 
ladoi’t' him for consideiat len. t'or tins object li.iM' got one crore of 
rupees to he s]M‘iit , and the Honourable tlie Finance' Mcml)L*r luis not 
given ns .my cu'.ir uh'u as to how that one crore is going lo he spent, 
idle otlicr (hgy a (piestioo was asKinl Irom tins siih' (d the House whether 
lie h.is \ isited ,uiy \illago or wlielher he has seen an Indian \illage. I 
le.irnt fi’om the ni'W spapc'is this morning that tlie Ilouoinable the ITnanco 
iMeinhi'r got himself traiiud in the \ilhigc life of India h\' jiayuiig a \isit 
to .‘I \illag(‘ a few davs <ago nndi'i' ilie anspici s ot oiu^ ot the HoiKaiiable 
Memheis ol this Hoiisi' I siipjjosc he has seen some oi onr worst villages, 
and p('rliaps, side hy side, with some good villa'gias. Xowg if in (lie vil¬ 
lage he saw sijiialor .and dirt and hungry men and })oor men dying, and 
he went and saw’ (lie other gijod ^il]age <is has been rt'jiorted m the 
])ress, whal is his ('conoinic gain h\ the two contrasts (lial he has seen? 
Will not Ids one eiau’e oi rupees be economically utilised in relawing that 
vill.igi. o| squalor, dirt, short (Sjaui of iite and liungcr-^lricken iieojile? 
Jf yon can spend one rupee in that village' and make (hem li\c for one 
day more, will it not be an economic gain to this country? If that 
position is conceded, you next see that e\cry endeavour widcli (Tovern- 
ment have to make must lie with this cine purpose that the life of the 
race ouglit to bo extended, and in that direction alone is economic re¬ 
covery possible in this coniitry. But, if, on the contrary, as has been 
happening in the last so many vears, if the aveu'agc life of the race sinks 
from 40 or 50 down to 22 or 23, you can have any amount of economic 
planning and yon may give any number of crores, you may even give 
one crore of rupees, but if that crore is not spent to raise the national 
economic value in terms of human life, it is simply an absolute waste of 
expenditure. It is on this issue alone that the whole plan has got to be 
thought out. I will put it to the Honourable the Finance Member to 
think about planning which would so utilise the amount of one crore,— 
which unfortunately is not even recurring,—as to increase the national 
life average, which would be a thoroughly good investment. And he will 
find that his economic asset will increase ten times if not more. There¬ 
fore, there should be a planned-out scientific and hygienic improvement 
of our slums, a freedom from epidemic diseases w^hich are really the 
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result of dirt and squalor which can be prevented. It cannot be said tbai 
the Government, as constituted in India today, is incapable of doing it. 
Europe has done it, all civilised countries have done it; and, as a result 
of their doing it, you find that the average life has gone up in Europe 
to what it was 200 years ago. I put it to Government that if, with all 
the finances that you have at your disposal, you fail in j^our fundamental 
duty as economists or as nation-builders and in spite of spending so many 
crores every year you do not spend one rupee to prolong the average life 
of this race, you are doomed and you cannot stand up before either man 
or God with your hand on your heart and say that you have done your 
duty by the people of this country. 

Then, Sir, I come to the next question which has been occupying 
the attention of the medical world. The necessity for a scheme to pro¬ 
long the average life of this race is unquestioned. If any man has got 
to work with a financier to improve the economic condition of this coun¬ 
try, the foremost duty lies collaboration between the scientific 

man, the man of medicine, the man of hygiene and the financier to 
evolve a connect scheme and to find out ways and means of prolonging 
the life of our people which is really an economic asset to this country. 
The medical man has got to be assessed his right place. You can imagine 
that if there were a Ministry of Health in the present Government such 
a lack of consideration for such an important subject as I have raised 
would not have happened. If before framing his expenditure for this one 
crore that he has allotted for the imjirovemenl of the villages, the Fin¬ 
ance Member had taken medical men into consultation he would have 
found ho\\ beneficially and economically this one crore of rupees can 
spent and how the national wealth would be iinjiroved that way. But 
even as it is 1 am afraid the Indian medical man today has to work 
under very great handicaps. The Indian Medical Service, in spite of all 
this agitation in tlie press and the platform, has become a' monopoly ser¬ 
vice in this country. After having about 200 medical men as the army 
reserve that is given to the civil service for the benefit of the military, 
Government are asked to provide for more places. In the course of the 
discussion, the other day, it was stated in the Upper House that the 
ratio of two Europeans to one Indian could not bo altered in view of the^ 
fact that civil service men required European medical men to attend on 
them. Well, Sir, it looks a most ridiculous proposition for any Govern¬ 
ment to advance that, because a' certain number of civil service men want 
a particular kind of medical men to attend on them, it is the duty of the 
country to provide for such men. Sir, in lln’s matter it is a question of 
knowledge, it is a question of science, not of black, white or brown. If 
a qualified doctor is capable of dealing with disease and with the general 
health of the people, I cainiot for one moment see what human argument 
could be adduced against a man being dark, and, therefore, he cannot b6 
allowed to treat a white man or VrOman. T can also state as a medical 
man, who has lived and lived successfully in life, that I have yet to find 
a man who would tell me that, because T am a black or brown man, I 
should not treat him. There are brown doctors in white countries, and 
these doctors have got a* practice amongst white people which is the envy 
of several well kno\\Ti white doctors. If Englishmen cannot serve in 
India unless they are provided vdth white doctors, it passes my compre¬ 
hension why the Indian exchequer and the Indian Legislative Assembly 
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should go out of their way to vote enormous sums of money for providing 
white doctors to civil servants in this country. 

Then, again, with regard to the question that there should be two 
Europeans to one Indian in the I. M. S., how is this ratio worked out? 
And, what is the basis? While you say that there should be two Indians 
to one European in the regular army, here the ratio is reversed; here you 
inflict your European offlcer on the civil side, not only you want a Euro¬ 
pean officer for yourself, but you inflict him on the civil side too, which 
is a most illogical proposition. Now, take it the other way. Why do you 
force your men on the dark sepoy? He is quite content to be under 
an Indian Medical officer, and I don’t see how the ratio of 2 to 1 holds 
good there. 

The third point, and the most atrocious thing is that, after having 
satisfied the TJiilitary authorities, the military department comes and 
asks the civil department: “liook here, we want to keep some men as 
reserves”. For what?—for any unknown contingency like a war. A ww 
may or may not take place, but the civil side has to accommodate about 
300 1. M. 8. men and pay them from the general exchequer, and these 
people not only bloek the intelligence and j^romotions of Indians, but 
their claim and their right to be there. Not only that. What have the 
Government done? They have posted all the reserve men on the top 
service which develops intelligence, which requires energy, which re¬ 
quires thought,—ingredients which go to make the profession successful, 
all those things which go to make the wellbeing of the race, with the 
result that Indians have to stow at the bottom. Indians wdth far better 
qualitications and experience than those possessed by the I. M. S. offi¬ 
cers are kept down. For instance, there is a' Medical Eesearch Depart¬ 
ment in this country, and a few appointments were recently made. I 
understand there were 12 or 14 Indian applicants holding some of the 
highest qualiflcatibns, qualifications which no man can ever question. 
Some one Crofted out a pious wish and said that four of the appointmenta 
to bo made should he from I. M. 8. men. Why should there be I. M. S. 
men even for research work, I ask. Has the I. M. 8. man got the neces¬ 
sary qualification even for research work? I really fail to understand 
the reasoning. 1. M. 8, does not mean any special qualifleation I.M.S. 
simply mean a special brand of service, it means nothing more. You 
have got superior men in the I. M. S. and you have got inferior men 
in that service, but ever^d^ody is ranked as I. M. 8., and, the moment 
a man is an I. M. S., he is considered good enough for anything. I 
really cannot understand why for the Medical Research Department there 
should be a restriction that four men ought to be selected from among 
the I. M. S. men. The other day, a Board met to make selections for 
some of these appointments, and there were Indian applicants with excel¬ 
lent qualifications, much better than those possessed by the I. M. S., 
and simply because four I. M. S. men had to be selected, most of our 
best brains were turned out. This is what happened .... 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Four seats out of how many? 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajaii: I believe there wero six posts vacant, and, out of 
these, four were reserved for I. M. 8. men, but there were six or eight 
applicants who were infinitely better men than the I. M. S., but merely 
because they were not I. M. 8., they were given the go by, and novices,^ 
who had not done any responsible work, were taken, simply because 
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tliev \^^re in iln' L. ]\I S., uml \nc‘ wen* asked to swallow liieso J. INf S. 
men 'J'liat is exactly wliy I hitlerly complain against the system by 
which >i)u ask ns to rc'serve a certain number of pe^ts fur a certain (‘lass 
rt ])t‘()ph\ not' on account of theii* merits, hut simply b(‘cause they be- 

h^uy to tile I. ]\I. S. cadix;, and for no otlier I'eason. Tlierid’ore, I say 

it Is entirely unjiistiliable, it is entirely uiiinst that you should try 
and thrust nujst (jf your 1. ]M S on the civil poju’lation depri\iiig the 
( imI population of ])o\^er, (uvil populaiuai of (aua'gy, cull population of 
int('llect, civil population of brains which should naturally i^o to serve the 
civil poinilation ot this counliw,—\on deny all that. And, what is more, 
all the to^unosl a})])ointiiionts, beginning from tht' Dirc-ctor (leneral of 
tlu' [ndia'n Aledical Seuai' d<n\ ii lo tlu' districL la ad ai'i‘ rc^stiwed for 
the T M. S men, and theiad’oix', what Ihiptieiis is lh.it the juniui man 

on 1 he cn\il side, however wadi (pi.diliial lu; may be, c.m luwev get to 

ih(' lo)j post 'Fodav 1 can show a largt* number of Indians holding sulne 

of ila higlie^l medie.d (juahlic.ilaais lik(‘ tMhthS lli.it are setwmg under 
the 1. M S who have not gol e\en .i lourtli of tlu' (jiialilic.itions pos- 

.-^essed hy tndi.uis, and such a sad speebieh' eaiinot hi' si en m an\ otlier 
f .irt of the globe. (IShiune, shanu' ) 'Fins is ihi' soil of lre.itnanit ^uu 
give lo the medical s('rv\ees ot this eountry, and naturally all tlu‘ medi¬ 
cal uitelligeiici' goes waste tor want of siitticieiit o})pui‘{ luiiljes for in- 

di.ins Wdiere is tin* energy, wdiei’e is the inspiration to eonc' fiom w lit're 

IS th(* willingness or eagerness for the poor Indian to come Irom‘f d'liese 
1 S. men are pul on tlu‘ to]) and tlu-y a(*t like .r suing loand our 

ne(dv only to thi’oUh' it dliat is m\ eompl.aint ag.iinsl (he I. ?if S. 
l^or Doers sake, give (he Indian medical nuni I he oppuidunlties that they 
seele. If we on this side of the IJons(‘ ask (|nesli()iis on the siihji^ct, we 
are told tli.it We .ire dabbling with lli<‘ military peojdi*, that the military 
people are far above the cu’dinar^ j)eo])le wlio can gi\(i ns onlv congeniital 
idiots—1 do not (]ii<iiT(d wdtli tlic \iew that you hold, hut I siinplv tell 
you this tliat, if Ihore are any jiig headed ])eo})le iii thi‘ world, the mili¬ 
tary peopli' are perhaps the most assinine, for this reason th.it their cal- 
\arium is uiidu[y Ihicls and new ideas do not easily get into the military 
maihs brains, and, therefore, wc can find no argnminit to pcTsuade him. 
They simply say that the civilian i^opiilation wants a certevin mnnher, and, 
therefore, tlui jiiilitary man must go to the civil side Is then' any part 
of (he woriel, is there any country in the w’orld m wliieli the civil side 
is .isked to lake a certain cjuuta of military men ? ddiat (‘xists nowhere 
in the waadd except in India It is slated that, during tlu^ time of the 
East India Company, barbers canit* in tile guis(', of surgeons and began 
to treat' English pi'oplc, but today wdiat is the position? W(‘ liavc' got 
intelJigcuice enough, we have got (]ualifieabions enougli, we liave got edu¬ 
cation enough, w^e have, got Indians with qualifications wlio have beaten 
Englishmen in tlicir universities, and wai have got men possessing quali¬ 
fications and distinction far above tliose possessed by Englishmen who 
are recruited for the I. M. S., both in England and in India. Therefore, 
wdiy not give ns a chance ? All J say is, you can lake away your mili¬ 
tary men, but wdiy thrust them on the civil side? Leave the civil side 
at least free. Why thrust your military men on our Ministers in Local 
Governments? The Ministers are quite helpless; because you send down 
eight I. M. S. men, and the poor Minister has no other go but tc take 
these men and put them over the heads of the fellows who w^ere doing 
very valuable service for ages in the Local Government. This is the 
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condition to which you liave reduced Iho medical services of this country. 
And, after having made provision for 200 of your T. M. S. men on the 
civil side, you have the 103 residuarv men to be accommodated in the 
civil service, and these people are never called in for military duty, they 
must remain there till they di(‘. This is the position of the medical ser¬ 
vices in this country, this is the position oi the 1. M. S. men, and these 
108 residuarv men are not called for service and yet they must be pro¬ 
vided for on the civil side. Mon recruited the other day on Rs. 850 are 
sent out to the front while these sinecures with Rs 5,0(10 a monlli down¬ 
wards to Rs. 2,500 stick to their seats You are dumping these 108 
residuarv othcers on the Local (lovornmcnts. Can you, in the name of 
logic, in the name of humanity, justify this permanent imposition of 108 
men on tin' top of one of (he most intelligent branches of science? Do 
you advance science by this way, do you progress tlie medical profession 
i)y this atlempl ? And, in the other House, it w'a’s said that these 
1. M. S. men shall stay, that the ratio shall be there, and the Local Gov'^ 
ernments are aslced in a convTniienb language-—the reply giv'cn in the 
other ITouse was: “Wh.it can wo do? idu' Ijocal (io\ernments a'sk for 
1. At. S. oriieers”. ddns is a ])ropoisition mo^t oulrageons to llu- intelli¬ 
gence of any Endian, because no son of India can ever say tliat he has not 
got qualitied medical men in his prosince and he must a'sk the Imperial 
GovernnK'nt for the doU' of E. M S. men from the t\fntr:il (lovermnent. 
It is a most monstrous statement that has ev^er been made on the 
floor of any ITouse And we are asked to believe' todav that all Local 
GovernuK'iits come on Ix'iided knees to the Ernperial Gov'ernment and 
beg for doles of intelligent 1. M. S. men, so that their dark province. 
Ignoble ])ro\ine(‘ may be eh'vaxti'd from misery and starvation! That is a 
proposition wdiich no sane man eaii ever agree to, and still it w'as made 
the other da'y in the oilier House by the Member in charge of the port¬ 
folio 

Sir, this sort of agitation has been going on for years together. The 
other day, when I asked a series of questions on the L. AI. S., it was said 
that the Englishmen were not coming in and tlieir ratio w’as not yet filled 
up, that Indians w’cre in larger numbers, and, therefore, their recruitment 
must stop. Just imagine a proh'ssion like the medical profession, and they 
say: “We do not get our men”. We are many here, the qualifications of 
our men, mind you, are A. 1. and no man can question our qualifications, 
onr English qualifications are better than anybody else could ever criticise 
or think of. Wo have the talents, and they apply for service. And, still, 
for the last so many years, you have not recruited more than about 15. 
You have recruited 95 unwilling European men to serve in this country, 
men whoso qualifications can never he compared with the qualifications that 
we have got today. When you have got men in this country with an 
amount of knowledge and skill which cannot be surpassed, I put it to you. 
what is this economy that you are practising today ? You know v^ery well 
that Indian talent can be had much cheaper if yon want. I can prove it 
to you that you are having them on the most outrageous terms, you are 
having cooly labour in the I. M. S. service, because, have you ever heard of 
temporary service in any other branch in India today? Is there a tem¬ 
porary service in the I. 0. S., is there a temporary service in the Finance 
Department, or in any other Department under the Government of India ? 
You have not got a temporary service anywhere else. And not that you 
have not got men, because there is an army of unemployed wdio, for a 
tenth of the wages that you are giving to your men, w^ould ahvays live 
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and wait at your doors for a ears to get jobs tor a tenth of the wages, 
because unemployment is so keen in this country. You could have cheap 
clerks, temporary clerks and not bother with pensions and time scale pro¬ 
motion and all that. You can have temporary clerks for 20 years or 30 
years and at the end kick them out without any gratuity or pension. And 
that is wliat you are doing in the 1. M. S. today. Because, since the War, 
1,500 temporary men were taken, and out of them there are 68 men in 
service permanently—45 wore taken on years ago and are still hanging on. 
They pay the temporary men in this wav. Tlieir contract is supposed to 
be only for one year, and, al the end oi il, they ask the men: “Are you 
willing to continue, my dear fellows, for another year?” Wliat can the 
}joor men do? They have been in the army at (hietta and in the frontier, 
they would have seen nothing but barren rocks and no patient except the 
military in camp. They could not have any private practice, and they 
could not go home and face starvation Having brought them out from 
their house and engaged them on cheap labour on about lis. 300 a month, 
you take them to the base camp out at Pesliawar or at Quetta and keep 
them for a year, and, at the end of it, aou ask them if they w'ould continue 
for another year, and tlie poor devils have to say: “We shall continue, Sir.'' 
They continue for one year more, they continue the third year, they con¬ 
tinue the fourth year, and, at the end of five years, you again renew. 
There are men who have done nine years of service at the (md ot which 
they have not been taken in permanent service, because their service is 
all temporary. In tlic case of 1. M. S. othcaa’s (European), if they want to 
go aw^ay after five years of service, you give tliem gi’atuity, passagt* money 
and all sorts of things. But here is an Indian taken on half the wages, he 
w^orks for the army just as any T. I\I. 8. Officer do(‘S .... 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham (Army Secretary): May T ex])lain that these 
temporary service men receive exactly the same pay as the I'egular officers? 
They do not receive half the pay. And Indian as Avell as J3ritish officers 
of the T. M. S. are eligible for gratuity after six years. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan; I remember the Honourable Member telling me the 
other day that they are not entitled to any gratuity. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham! Temporary officers ai'C not entitled to gratuity, 
but tlie n^gular Tiidiaii offie(*rs aie entitled to gratuity. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: J am simply C(nn])aiing tl»e temporary men with the 
regular mtui. 

[At tliis stage, Mi*. Bi(‘Sidenl (the Honourable Sir Abdur Babim) 
resumed the ('luiir,] 

Begular men at the end of five years get tlieir gratuity, passage home, 
etc,, and they can g(; home and settle down to a decent practice. But what 
happens to our temporary men? You say you have taken them on good 
lary. Wliat about the allowance Avliich you give them? Do you give them 
the same allowance as you give to other peojde ? Your allowance is a good ' 
slice which nobody eanjgnore. You may give a pay of Bs. 350, but there 
is an allowance of Rs. 150 or so which you do not give to our temporary men. 
And Avhat about the gratuity vvhicli you give after five years to the regular 
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men, and after a similar service of five years in the case of these temporary 
men you ask them to go out and you do not give them anything .... 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member had better address llu' Chau*. 

Dr. T. S. S. Bajan: It was in reply to a question, Sir. Therefore, 1 
fell you, this sort of recruitment,—simply because you could have men, 
therefore you cut down their pay and treat them as mere coolies—does 
not befit any Government. Make them ijermanent, for God’s sake alter 
the blessed ratio and give us something decent. Talents we have, brains 
we have, we can treat not only our own coimtiwmen, but even Englishmen 
as u'cll as we do our ow'n. And we have done that. And when we have 
done that, I ask you, why iin])ort unwilling people, because your English 
people are not very anxious to come, they do not come in in llie large 
numbers that you want? The meie fact that they do not come must be 
ample reason for any sensible man to come out and say: ‘Gf you fellows, 
5,000 miles away, do not come, here is good material, and I will have it.” 
What prevents you from gel ting this available useful material in this country 
which, under no canon of justice, you could refuse. Therefore, I am asking, 
in all fairness to tlie temporary service men, do not recruit temporary men, 
or at least take them into permanent service. You ask them to serve for 
five years and nine years, and, after that period, no pension, no gratuity is 
given to them and they have got to go back without anything. I ask you 
to stop this. Take them into permanent service. If you cannot make them 
permanent, do not recruit them. On the contrary, what are you doing? 
You are still commissioning a number of people, as it is, private practitioners 
to serve in the army for any future eventuality, not on full payment, but 
on some small honorarium per year, and you put them in the army list for 
emergency purposes. This sort of thing is most disgraceful. The medical 
profession is a profession which is entitled to the grateful recognition of any 
civilised country. We are first trained for a number of years, and we liave 
qualifications of every sort which nobody can question, and we come to serve 
our own country. We do not want to treat you, at least allow us to treat 
our own men, women, and children, and our own army and our own 
soldiers. Why not alter the radio at least to that extent? Is that asking 
loo much of anybody? I put that question to you. If you concede that 
economic unity and economic principles depend exactly on human life 
values and that human life values depend upon the efforts of scientific men 
for anything that could be done in that way, you would realise the full 
value of medical men in the scale of life. If the medical science is at 
all to be developed, it can never be developed in the way in which you are 
liandling the medical service in this country. For instance, I can tell you 
a most shameful fact, shameful to confess—that in the I. M. S. a inan, 
who is absolutely unqualified for a particular job, is put in that job. Just 
imagine a man, who is a lecturer on Lunacy, being made a professor of 
anatomy the next day; a man, who has never done pathology all his life 
before and who is going to retire, is made a professor of pathology when 
he becomes a Colonel. It simply means that the I. M. S. must be kept 
up to the detriment of any other medical service. This virtual class mono¬ 
poly for a particular class is the most outrageous institution that can 
blacken the face of any civilised country, and today this injustice is per¬ 
petrated on this country year after year, and when the challenge is thrown 
from the House, there comes the barefaced reply that the ratio must be 
maintained. Sir, I ask, whether this ratio is for the sake of the men or 
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the jneii for the sake of the ratio Therefore, do not put the cart before 
the horse. Tn the name of all that is good and all that is honest, and 
in tlie name of common sonst', I ask you to utilise this tremendous talent 
that is lying dormatit and getting wasted. I give you the instance of 
scientific research. ITere you can see the great harm which the I. M. S. 
bloc is doing to the ^^hole medical service of this country. 

Then, Sir, what 1 want to do more than anything else is that these 
residuary posts must be straightaway abolished. They have no 

’ place and they have no justification to live there. Secondly, all 

these posts which hava* been im[)osed nj)oii the Local Governments must be 
released and thu Local (Jovernmenls must have full freedom to employ 
their owm agency for medical services wdthout any direction or dictation 
from the Lenti'al Government. Therefore, the real transfer of the Medical 
l)e[)artnHuu fiom the Lentro to the lu’ovinces must take place. Today it 
is a niakel)Lhev(‘ Lertaiiily W(‘ have got some power to post a few Assist¬ 
ant Surgc’ons here and thert\ hut the direction and control of the medical 
ami s*ipitar\ stawices does not he in ilie hands of the provinces, for the 
siniph' UMson that the 1. M S msisi ni)on thrusting some of their men on 
the fiocal Go\(nanmail, (‘veu against their w’ill. 

Tlien, Sir, [ come to the pr(‘V(.‘ntive work Here, as I told you, any 
cffoils tow aids prolonging life is a grc'.at economic asset. Today millions 
are dtiiig ol malaria m this country Today Ceylon is in the grip f/f 
malaria wdiicli has taken a toll of millions. Malaria may overtake India 
any day, because we are not ditferently constituted from Ceylon, and what 
malaria is doing in Ceylon today, it may do in India tomorrow, and what do 
we find? The othei’ day, 1 was told that Government are holding tons of 
(juinine, because they could not get the price for quinine. My dear Sir, 
the Government were shopwallahs and boxwallaka during the days of the 
East India Company. I never knew’ that His Majesty’s Government today, 
as represented by the Governor General and his Council, have come here 
to sell quiniiu' and that for a profit. Quinine manufactured in this country 
rightly belongs to the people wdio are suffering from malaria and if the 
Governments hold large stocks of quinine and want to sell them at a profit, 
while millions of poor people are dying of malaria, I tell you it is the most 
culpable sin that you can commit against man and God. Therefore, re¬ 
lease that quinine for the poor people free of all charges. A little charity 
on the ])art of the Finance Member will enable the Government to release 
this quinine for the sake of the suffering people who are dying of malaria 
in hundreds, and remember that, if yon lose millions of lives, your economic 
asset will go to the wall. Therefore, it is necessary that the life average 
of onr ])ecjplc must be prolonged, and, therefore, I ask you in all humanity 
and in the name of charity to release that quinine for God’s sake; tell the 
post oftiees to distribute that quinine free to these poor people. Issue a 
circular to all the villages that quinine which is Government property will 
be giv^n free to all people. Will the Government do it in the name of the 
King’s Silver Jubilee for which the Government are making elaborate pre¬ 
parations ill this country? I know an amswer will not be forthcoming. 
Still I place my suggestion before the Government for what it is worth. 

Then, there is this question of the life killing disease prevailing in this 
country. Government are taking particular care with regard to the army 
in regard to the spread of venereal diseases. The venereal disease is perhaps 
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most prevalent in the armies, particularly in the British army, and today, 
as the result of a studied campaign against the spread of venereal diseases, 
the army is brought up in security against the onslaught of venereal dis¬ 
eases. Every care is taken and preventive effort is made there, but what 
is it that is being done about the civilian population ? A stray doctor for 
venereology in one of the biggest hospitals is all that is being done. People 
have not been made safe from the terrific havoc which the venereal dis¬ 
ease commits on the population of this country today. Where are those 
public clinics where modern nations train their nationals for the prevention 
of diseases? We do not find them anywhere here. In Geneva, there is a 
makebelieve, called the League of Nations, quite an impotent body, trying 
to preach ideals far beyond the capacity of the nations that form the con¬ 
stituent parts of the League and in that League they are doing propaganda 
against the spread of venereal diseases. What have the Indian Government 
done with regard to that propaganda? What I would like to say is that 
Government should keep their eyes open. Let them realise that it is the 
individual man that goes to constitute the Indian nation. Ho is a real 
economic asset to the country and you find his life average is only 22 years 
as against tlie 30 and 40 that you find in Europe and this economic asset 
is infinitely better than all the subterfuges that you resort to in your budget. 
You want to tax salt, you want to tax incomes, pay high salaries. That is 
all very good, but it is all waste, because you are moving in a vicioua 
circle. So long as the people of this country have got such a small span 
of human life, there is no use of any economic theory or principle. What 
you want to do is to promote medical research for the benefit of the poor. 
That will alone give you the income on your capital outlay, and I venture 
to say that even the Finance Member will not regret the money that is 
spent on it. It will give him a ten fold and a fifteen fold return and he 
will find that the real asset is the longevity of the people. 

Sir, the only point that I want to refer to before I conclude is this. 
Let it be said to our shame and ignominy as a race and as an insult to our 
intelligence that today brothels are still being almost protected in almost 
all the big cities. I know there are some laws, but, in spite of that, brothels 
are thriving in almost every big city. They are a moral cancer to the 
public life of any country, more so to a country which is so poor and weak 
as India and which has such a low average of life. Brothels ought to be 
done away with and the State today is indirectly responsible for the exist¬ 
ence of brothels in this country. A campaign has been directed and recom¬ 
mended by the League of Nations. That is a thing which must be taken 
up at once in the interests of the economic life of this country. 


Sir, I need not add anything more to the long rigmarole of grievances 
that I have enumerated. Suffice it to say that the life average is the only 
average that would be of any value in any economic campaign, and I put 
it to the House that we must try to do our best in this campaign by using 
the medical talents which are lying waste and which are India's for the 
asking. Will Government do it, or will they respond to such suggestions 
as we are making on the floor of this House ? But I can only put before 
you as reasonable, as faithful, as true a picture as I could portray, with 
the facts that I have in my possession and which I have tried to place 
before this House. Sir, if this plan of economic activity—that hf© is the 
fundamental unit of economics—is adopted, you will find it will give us 
a solution for almost all the ills which this country is suffering from today, 
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—^apart from the foreign domination and their economic supremacy to 
which all our interests are subservient. The medical profession, Sir, would 
have been quite a different profession in this country, were it not for our 
political subservience to the British. It is our political subservience to 
,the British that carries that stigma of inferiority, and the medical service 
suffers from that political inferiority complex—not on account of its in¬ 
tellectual inferiority, as has been proved so often, that you find medical 
men like myself, I)r. Khan Sahib and Dr. Deshmukh, wasting our time 
discussing all these things here .... 

An Honourable Member: And Dr. Dalai. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: .... because we feel that whatever intelligence 
we have and whatever services we can give, we should plarce those at the 
disposal of this Assembly in order that our political institutions may be 
strongly represented, and we have that objective far more in view than 
merely claiming our just share in the medical services. We are here not 
as medical men merely, hut as the elected representatives of a large popu¬ 
lation, and, while we are here, while we are contributing to the destruction 
of a foreign structure that is eating our very vitals, consistently with thart 
work, we do, as members of our Party, want to place before this House the 
knowledge that we possess with regard to medical science and the medical 
profession and the handicaps from which this noble service is suffering 
in this country. (Loud and Prolonged Applaruse.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
25th March, 1935. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 25tJi March. 1935. 


The As^oini)ly inet in the Asseinbiv Chamber of tlie Council House at 
Hlcven of the Clock, Mr. Pi*esi(lont (The Honourable Sir AbJur Pahim) in 
the Cliair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Gratuity received by European and Indian Officers in the Indian 

Medical Service. 

894. *Dr. T. S. S. Bajan: (a) What gratuity does an Indian Medical 
Service European officer receive after five years of service? 

(b) What gratuity does a l^luropean officer receive after 12 years o£ 
service? 

(c) What gratuity does a temporary Commissioned Indian receive after 
(i) five years of service and (ii) nine years of service? 

Mr, G. B, F, Tottenham: (a) and (b). Regular ofiieers of the Indian 
Medical Services, hotli British and Fndian, may retire with a gratuity of 
£1,000 after six years or £2,500 after twelve years. 

(c) The conditions on which temporary commissions are given do not 
provide for the grant of any graiuily at the end of the period of engage¬ 
ment. 

Selection of Candidates for Temporary Commissions in the Indian 

Medical Service. 

895. *Dr. T. S. S. Bajan: (a) Who selects candidates for temporary 
commissions in the Indian Medical Service? 

(b) Are these vacancies advertised in the papers? 

(c) Why are candidates for these commissions not interviewed by the 
Indian Medical Service Selection Board? What factors are taken into 
consideration in selecting candidate.s for temporary commissions? 

Mr. Q. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The Director General, Indian Medical 
Service, who is the head of the Indian Medical Service. 

(b) Yes, in medical journals. 

(c) Recruitment to temporary commissions is made at irregular inter¬ 
vals and often at short notice, and it would be inconvenient, if not impracti¬ 
cable, to summon the Selection Board on each occasion. 

Age, physique, appearance, professional qualifications and experience 
student career, athletic record as well as social, personal and general suit¬ 
ability are taken into consideration in the selection. 

( 2697 ) 
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Dr. T, S. S. Rajan: Does the Director (Jeiicral sel(‘c( (lu‘ temporary 
men also? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: Permanent carulidates are selected by tiie 
Selection Board and temporary candidates are selected personally by the 
Director General. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: There is no Board sittiiif^ to make the selection? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: There is no Board 

Dr. T. S S. Rajan: Is there any Committee for tlie selection? 

Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham: There is no Committee. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: So it is all pirsonally done h\ the Director General, 
Indian Afecliiail Service? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Yes. 

Employment op Temporary Officers in the Indian Medical Service. 

890. *Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: (a) What justiheation is there for Govern¬ 
ment to employ temporary officers in the Indian Medical Service ? 

(b) Is there a shortage of officers on the military side, and if so, why 
are not Indian Medical Service officers in civil employ recalled to the 
military side? 

Mr. G. R, F. Tottenham: (a) 1 would red’er the Ihmourahlc Member 
to my replies to his question No. 371 and tlie connected supplementaries. 

(b) There is no shortage on the military side. 

Dr, T. S. S. Rajan: I wanted to know the reasons for the necessity 
of employing temporary officers. 1 do not think it was answ^cred. 

Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham: It was answ^ered on a previous occasion. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: I know the previous question I asked, and beimuse 
there w'as no explanation offered, I have put this question again. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I will read the answ'er to the previoua 
question, if necessary. 

Dr. T. S. S. Ba}an: Will you please read it? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I said: 


^ tried to explain, there is room in the I. M. S. permanent cadre for a oeitain 
nmited number at pre.'^ont of Indians. We cannot recruit beyond that proportion. 
Since the VVar, owing to the fact that British lecruitmenfc has been considerably below 
requirements, we have taken on a number of Indian temporary commissioned officers to 
take the place of British officers. That is the reason why we have had to go in for 
this method of temporary recruitment, and that is the reason why we have during the 
of*\wo^t taking on more British officers to fill up the required perrientage* 
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Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: Is it in the temporary service? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenliam : I have just explained it 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: What is the meaning of temporary 
service ? 

Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham: The opposite of permanent 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Does it mean that the service 
ends with the end of the year? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Temporary service is service under a con¬ 
tract whicli is renewed year by year and which can be extended for a 
period of tlvv- years. 


Seth Govind <Das: It cannot be extended be\ond five years? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No, Sir 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: Are there not temporary men holding Commissions 
for more tluin five years? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Tliere may be a few, because in the old days 
these temi>orary Commissions could be extended lor nine years. As 1 
explained on a previous occasion, in view of the objections to that rule, 
the period of nine years was reduced to five years. There may still be 
a few men who came in undiT the old conditions and who have had more 
than five years temporary service, but in future there will be no persons 
of that class. 

Dt. T. S. S. Rajan: Are there not now persons who have put in more 
than five years service? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Yes, I have just said so. 

Dt. T. S. S. Rajan: Are there not persons who have put in nine years 
service ? 

Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham: I have just said so. 


Saving by thb Employment op Temporaby Offiobbs in the Indian 

Medical Sbrviob. 

897. *pr. T. S. S. Rajan: What is the saving effected by Government 
by employing temporary officers in the Indian Medical Service during the 
last twenty years? 

Mr, Q. R. P, Tottenham: The collection of the information asked for 
would involve an expenditure of labour out of proportion to its value. 

AS 
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-Ratio between Europeans and Indians holding Permanent 
Commissions in the Indian Medical Service. 

S ^ "'Dr. T. S. S. Raian: Will CJovornment jilease state the calendar 

year in ^^Inch the ratio between Europeans to Indians boldiiif^ permanent 
commissiojis (excluding Indians liolding temiiorar^^ commissions) was two 
to one ? 

Mr. G. R, F. Tottenham: Tlie ratio was hrsi introdiuavl in 1021 and 
was approxiinatiolV maintained until 1003 8mc(; Unit >ear the mmihor 

of Indian onieers has exceeded tlie eorrect proportion 


Contract under which Temporary Commissioned Officers of the 
Indian Medical Service are employed. 

809. '^Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: (a*) Wliat is the nature of the contract 
under wdu'eh temporarv Commissioned ofTicers of the Indian Medical Service 
are employed? ' 

(b) Tf they serve on a yearly contract and are not entitled to pay 
according to service, and not entitled to any gratuity, w^hy are they 
tivtn Commissioned rank at all? 

(c) Have (lovcrnmcnt considered wdietlier Sub-Assistant Surgeons of 
the Indian Medical Department cannot carry on the work of the Indian 
Medical Service officers? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) A copy of the form of coniract has been 
placed in the Library of the House. 

(b) Temporary officers are entitled to pay according to service. In fact 
they receive the same pay and allow'ances as permanent officers. The 
starling pay i« Rs. 500 per mensem and, after three years, this is increased 
lo ]^s. GoO, Commissioned rank is necessary for the efficient discharge 
of Iheir military duties. 

(c) Sub-assistant surgeons of the I. M. D. do not possess the professional 
qualihcalions and training required of officers of the Indian Medical Service. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: Do the temporary officers draw the same amount 
of allowance as the permanent men? 

Mr. O, R. F. Tottenham: Yes, Sir; exactly the same. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: May I take it that there is no difference in the 
allow^ance between the temporary men and the permanent men? 

Mr, G. R. F. Tottenham; That is what I said. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: What are the military duties which these Doctors 
are called upon to do? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: The same military duties as are done by 
those who are in pei’manent employ, that is to say, they are appointed to 
various military hospitals, etc. 
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Leave to which an Indian holding Temporary Commission in the 
Indian Medical Service is entitled. 

900. *Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: What is iho Jiiaxiinurn period of leave to 
which au Indian holding temporary Commission in the Indian Medical 
Se»vice i.j entitled after (i) live years of service and (n) n't^e years of 
service? 

Mr. O, R. P. Tottenham: A temporarv commissioned ofli^*. r is entitled 
to two rnonlhs’ privilege leave, in anv one calendar >tar unless he is 
serving in eertai]i concessional areas from \\]ii(‘h three months’ leave is 
authorised. Privilege leave may, in the event of sickness, be combined 
with sick leave up to ^ maxirrjurn of six months. 


Study Leave and Furlough for Temporary Commissioned Officers 
in the Indian Medical Service. 

901. *J}T. T. S. S. Rajan: (a) Are temporary Commissioned officers in 
the Indian Medical Service entitled to any study leave? 

(b) Arc they entitled to any furlough ? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) No. 

(b) No. 


Temporary Commissioned Officers in the Army. 

902. *Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: Are there temporary Commissioned officers 
in any other branch or department of the Army except the Indian 
Medical Service? 

Mr. G, R. P. Tottenham: There is a system of short service commis¬ 
sions, both in the Royal Army Medical Corps and also in the Royal Air 
Force 


Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: Is there no such sy.stem in the I M S. ? 

Mr. G. R. P, Tottenham: There is this system of temporarv Commis¬ 
sions in the I.M.S. Tlicre is a system of short service Commissions in 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, and there is also a system of short service 
Commissions in the Royal Air Force. 

Dr, T, S. S, Rajan: May I take it that there is no such service for the 
I.M.S. apart from tho temporary ones? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Apart from that, none. 

Institution of the Indian Medical Service Selection Board . 

903. ^Dr. T. 8. S. Rajan: In what year was the Indian Medical 
Service Selection Board Tirst instituted in Lidia? 


Mr. O. B. P. Tottenham: 1920. 
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Selection of Candidates fob Pbbmanent Commissions by the Indian 
Medical Service Selection Board. 

904. '^Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: (a) Is it a fact that candidates for per¬ 
manent commissions are finally selected by the Indian Medical Service 
Selection Board, and if so, why does r>ot this Board interview candidates 
at the stai*t for temporary commissions as well? 

(b) Why is it that those candidates who liave no chance of getting per¬ 
manent commissions are taken, year after year, in large numbers on 
the temporary cadre and sent away after several years of temporary 
service? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) The repl> to the first part is in the affirma¬ 
tive, and the reply to the second is contained in the reply which I have 
just given to part (c) of question No. 895. 

(b) Officers holding temporary commissions always have a chance cf 
obtaining permanent commissions if they arc suitable. I have already 
explained why they cannot all be given permanent (‘.ommissions. 

Employment of Indians with Temporary Commissions in the Indian 

Medical Service. 

905. *Dr. T, S. S. Rajan: (a) Has the efficiency of the Military 
Medical Services been affected, or the health of the Army in India suffered, 
in any way during the last twenty years by tlie mnplo^inent of Indians 
with temporary commissions in the Indian Mi'dical Service'^ 

(b) Have these Indians with Icnq.orarv commissions to render profes¬ 
sional aid to British ofiieers of the Indian Army and their families? 

(e) Has arn Ihatisli oific^'r or his family C()m]>Iained aboui any tem¬ 
porary Indian Medical Service Officer? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) No. 

(b) Yes Sometimes 

(c) No. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government consider the possibility of em¬ 
ploying more Indian officers and fewer British officers, in view of the 
answer “No” to ])art (c) and “Yes” to part (1))‘^ 

Mr. G. R, F. Tottenham: I explained the other da\ that the whole 
of this matter was under eonsideration, and that is one of the questions 
which we are considering 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: May I take it that these answers and the effeci 
which the} represent will be borne in mind prominently by the Government 
in deciding this matter? 

Mr. O, R. F. Tottenham: J ran assure the Honourable Member that 
Ilicse facts will always be borne prominently in mind. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: The Honourable Member said that this matter 
was being considered. Whom is it being considered by? By the Govern¬ 
ment of India or by the Secretary of State? 
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Iffr. Q. H. F. Tottenliain: By both. 

Sir Oowasji Jeliangir: That is to say, by the Secretary of State? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: At present tlie ball is with us; it will be 
returned to the Secretary of State shortly 1 hope. 


Probationary Period in the Indian Medical Service. 

906. *Dr. T. S. S. Bajan: (a) Is it a fact that those who are given 
permanent commissions after nine years of temporary service in the Indian 
Medical Service are considered to be under probation for a further period 
of three years? 

(b) Are they liable to be discharged during these throe years ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) and (b). All officers selected for permanent 
(ioniinissions m the Indian Medical Service are on probation for one year 
during which they are liable to be discharged if found unsuitable. 

Mr. S. Satyamurtl: Why is there a period of ])robation, even for people 
who have served nine \ears? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I do not know wh\ But that is the ordinary 
rule of stn’vi(‘e I do not think it has much effect in the case of tem¬ 
porary officers who have siicec'edecl in getting permanent commissions 
after a number of years of temporary service, but th(\v are formally on 
probation for the hrst unir of their permanent service. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: But the rule is still there. 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Yes, Sir 

Dor. T. S. S. Rajan: Nothing can prc\ent the Government- from asking 
them to undergo probation for three \oars more even after a service of nine 
years ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: 1 must admit that it seems rather silly to 
make an officer wlio may have spent nine years in service undergo a further 
period of probation. I wWl lo(d\ into the whole matter and see if it could 
not be altered. 

Dr, T. S, S. Rajan: That was the purpose with which 1 put the ques¬ 
tion. I wanted to draw the attention of the Government-. 


Officers in the Indian Army Reserve Medical Category. 

907. *Dr. T. 8. S. Rajan: (a) How many officers are there in the 
Indian Army Reserve Medical category? 

(b) How tiiany of these Indian Army Reserve Medical Officers were 
‘Called to military service during 1938? 
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(c) Is it ono of the conditions of the Besen’e lliat these officers would 
be called for military service only during general mobilization? 

(d) Was there general mobilization for war during 1933 ? 

(e) Is it a' fact that no permanent officers of the Indian Medical 
Service in civil employ were recalled to military service during this period?* 
If so, why? 1 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) 219. 

(b) 15. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) No. 

(e) No. 


Transfer of Indian Medical Service European Officers to Civil. 

Employ. 

908. *Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: (a) How many Indian Medical Service 
European officers were transferred to civil employ during 1933? 

(b) Was there already a shortai^e of officers on the military side, and 
if so, why was it that several European officers were transferred to the 
civil side and private practitioners holding Indian Army Reserve Commis¬ 
sions were called in to take their places? 

(c) Was there a partial mobilization during 1933 and how many private 
practitioneis holding commissions in the Indian Army Reserve were recalled 
to military service to take the places of European officers who were trans¬ 
ferred to the civil side? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) IG. 

(h) and (c). 33iorc was no shortage in the military peace estahliahmont 
in 1933, During that year, however, a partial mobilisation did take place 
which called for special measures, and 21 volunteers from the Army in 
India Reserve of Officers were called for not to lake the place of British 
officers transferred to civil but to replace officers required for field medical 
units, the peace establishments of wffiich had been reduced owing to 
retrenchment in 1931. 


Nominations of Members of the Delhi Text Book Committee. 

964. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the total number of school-going children of Hindus and Muslims, 
separately, in the Delhi Province? 

(b) Will Government please state the number of Hindu and Muslim, 
members of Delhi Text Book Committee? 

(c) Will Government please state whether nominations of Text Book. 
Committee members are not done keeping in view the number of school- 
going children of each community? If not, why not? 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: 

(a) Hindus 
Muslims 

(b) Hindus 
Muslims 


25,671 

12,387 

10 

6 


(c) In view of the answer to parts (a) and (b) just read, how would the 
Honourable Member divide 1(5 in proportion of 1 to 2 ? As a matter of 
fact out of 21 members, only 5 are nominated. While the liOcal Adminis¬ 
tration rtJCoKnise, tliat the power to nominate may have to be exercised 
sometimes to ensure that a community is satisfactorily represented, the 
main condition of nomination is fitness to assist in the advisory functions 
with which the Committee is entrusted 


Censoring of Letters addressed to Members of the Legislativb 

Assembly. 

965. *Mr. S. Satyamurti (on behalf of Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant): 

(a) Is the correspondence of any Honourable Member or Members of the 
Legislative Assembly censored at the Post Office? If so, why, and under 
whoso orders 

(b) Is the delivery of letters addressed to the Honourable Members 
concerned often delated on this account? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) and (b). The Government of 
India do not consider it in the puldic interest to give any information 
regarding the working of the postal censorship. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know whether any Members of this Assembly 
have their correspondence censored? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I am not aware of that. 


KffANDSARi Sugar Works in the Rohilkund Division subjected to* 

Excise Duty. 

966. ^Pandit Oovlnd Ballabh Pant: (a) How many khandsari sugar^ 

works in Rohilkhand Division of the United Provinces were subjected to 
excise duty till 3lst January, 1935? 

(b) Will Government please lay on the table a list of sugar works, 
showing also full particulars as to name and place, number of workers, 
and nature of power used in the process of manufacture of sugar in each 
ease? 

(c) Who inspected the factories before the imposition of the duty? 


Mr. A. H. Lloyd: The information has been called for and a reply wilL 
be laid on the table of the House in due course. 
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Sisbe 

Indo-Turkish Trade Convention. 

967. *Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: (a) Has llio Turkisli Government 
denounc('d the Indo-Turkish Trade Convention 1930? 

(bl Will (i<)\eminent please lay on the table the eorre.spondenc'o between 
the Governments of India and Turkey on the subject? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) There was no direct corres})ondenee between the Governments of 
India and Turkey but I lay on the table copies of communications received 
on the subject from the Secretary of State. 


Telegram from Ths Mn}esti/s Secretary of State for India, T/Ondon. to Hin tjXcellt)kHy 
the Viceioy (Commerce Department), iVo 2S0ft, dated the 27th November, ^9S^. 

Commercial relations with Turkey, Turkish Government have denounced Indo- 
Turkish modus viiendt as from 22nd November. 


('Opy of letter No. E. (G dated the 18th December, 19Si, fiom the Secretary, 

Economic and Oierseas Department, India Office, Whitehall, London. S. W. 1, ie 
the Secretary to the (rovernment of India, Def)Ortmcnt of Commerce 

Trade Relations with Tttrkev 

Witli refei’cncc lo the telegram from this Office dated 27Ui November, 1934 1 am 
directed by tlie Secietaiv of State for India in Council to foiward, for information, copy 
of the papers noted below on the above subject. 

From Forei;;n Office dated 15th December, 1934, with enclosures. 


Memorandum from the Forv]gn (Office No E.-7182 j 117 jdated the 15th December, 

1931,. 

The Under Secrctaiy of State for Foreign Affairs presents his compliments to ih# 
Under Secretary of State for India and, by direction of the Secretary of State, 
transmit.s herewith copies of the undermentioned paper. 

SimV ar letter sent to Dominions Office, Department of Overseas Trade, Board of 
Trade, Colonial Office and Trea.snry. 

Descr%ption of Enclosyre. 


Name and Date. Subject, 

H. M. Representative .Angora No. 669 of 24th Indo-Turkish Commercial relations. 
November. 


(E.-7182/117/44). 
No. 569-E. 
(374/6/34). 


Sir, 


E. k 0.-8036 
1934. 

British Embassej, 
Angora, 

November 24, 1934. 


I have the htmour, with reference to my telegram No. 60 of today’s date, to transmit 
to you the accompanying copy of the nolo, dated the 22nd November, in which the 
Turkish Government announce their decision to denounce the Indo-Turkish commercifl^ 
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modu8-xnvendi of the 3rd September, 1930, in accordance with the provisions rf para^ 
graph 4 of the exchange of notes constituting that instrument. The present agreement 
m.l therefore expire three months aft/er the 2§nd November, t.e., on the 22nd February, 
1935. 

2. I wi/.I for the present merely acknowledge the receipt of the Turkish note, and 
await your instructions regarding the reply to be returned to the Ministry for Foieign 
Affairs concerning the suggested negotiation of a new agreement. 

3. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Department of ONcrseas Trade. 

1 have, etc , 

(Signed ) PERCY LORAINE. 


The Right Honourable 

Sir John Simon, OCS.T.. K.C.V.O , 
etc., etc., <^tc 


Tiirkiye Cumhuriyeti 
Hariciyc Vckalmti. 
74139-102. 

Monsieur I’Ainbassadeur, 


Le 22.x [3Y 


J’ai L’honneur d’lnfonner Votre Excellence que le Gouvernement de la Repuhlique 
ayant constate quo rarrangernont Commercial conclii en date du 3 Scptembio 1930, entre 
lui ot le Gouvernemeiit des Indcs Biitaninques ne rep( nd plus eux exigences de la 
situation econorriKpje actuello, .sc ^Olt dans Tobligation de prendre la decision de proceder 
a sa dononciatinn en conformite de u’article 4 du dit anangement et ccliii a partir de la 
date do cette note. 


T1 va sans dire que le Gonvernement do la Repiibliqiie c?t tout di.^npose pour entrer 
en pourparler en vuo de conchiie une Coinention Comnierciale qui replaccra le modui 
vivendi en course. 


VeuiIk'Z agreer. Monsieur TAnibassadeur, les a.ssniances de ina 
iion. 

(Signe ) 

IBon Excellence 


les haute considera- 
M NAUMAN. 


Le Trea Honorable Sir Percy Loraine, 

Ambausadour de Sa Majeste Bntannique, 

Ankara, 


Debt Position of India. 

968. Pandit €k)Vind Ballabh Pant: Will Government please lay a 
•detailed statement on tlie table, showing the debt posilion on January 1, 
1935, including particulars regarding: 

(a) permanent debt in India and England; 

(b) floating and short term debt, such as Rupee Treasury Bills, 

rupee loans and sterling loans; 

.(c) accounts in Post Olhcc Cash Certificates, Saving Banks Accounts, 
Provident Fund and Insurance balances, and balances held 
for provinces; 

(d) Depreciation and Reserve Funds of Commercial Departments; 

and 

(e) the total Note issue and . Paper Currency and Gold Standard 

Reserves ? 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a) to (dj. Complete information 
regarding the position on tlie Isb of January, 1035, is not immediately 
avaih)ble, but F wcnild inviit' the JI()n')urabIe Member’s attention to 
App('ndix TF of (lu* t'in incbil S«'er('tarv’s h]xplanrilory Moniorandiim on 
the Budget for 1035-80, w]iic*h gives the actual figures for the 31st of March, 
1934, and the cstiTuated figurt'S for the 31st of March, 1935. 

((‘) This infonnation will be found in the Controller of the Currency’s 
memorandum regarding the Cold Standard lleserve and the abstract of the 
accounts of the Currenc\ Dt'p.ertniiait whieli were published in Part II of 
the Gazette of India, dated the I2th of January, 1935 


Total Yield from certain Taxation Measures. 

969. *Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: What was the total yield up to 
January 31, 1935, from: 

(a) sugar excise, 

(b) sugar customs duty, 

(c) textiles imported from United Kingdom, and 

(d) textiles imj)Orted from Japan? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: (a) Us :>:),04,000. 

(b) Us. 3,37,71,000 

(c) and (d) Inforuuition :s not availabb* in the form asked for by the 
Honoiirablf' Member, hut tlu‘ eiistcuiis revenue eollected on cotton fabricB 
of Brilisli majiuraclnr( \uis J\s 2,33.27.000 and on tliose of non-British 
maruifacture L*s, 2,11,40,000 

Fidelity Securities of Insurance Companies. 

970. *Mr. A. K. Puzlul Huq: (a) Wiil Government please state the 
particulars of the Insurantai C’ompanics approved and recognised by the 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department for the purposes of executing 
fidelity bonds in respect of: 

(i) Security Bond for service in the department, 

(ii) Treasury contracts, 

(iii) Stamp Vendor’s Contracts; 

(iv) Mail Conveyance Contracts; 

(v) Building Contracts, and 

(vi) supply of furniture and other articles ? 

(b) Will Government please state whether the candidates for postal 
employment and contractors have availed of the Fidelity Securities of the 
Insurance Companies? 

(c) Will Government please state whether they experienced any difiEK 
culty in recovering the Fidelity Securities from any Insurance Company 
during the last three years, and if so, will Government please state the 
particulars of such Insurance Companies? 
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(d) Will Government please state the names of the Postal Circles and 
particulars of the works for wlrlch rnsurance Company Fidelity Security 
facilities have not yet been provided, and if not, why not? 

(e) Are Government aware that the acceptance of Fidelity Securities 
by the Insurance Companies transacting husincss in India is a real en- 
couragoiTient to the dovelopTTU'ut of the insurance system in the country? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: lnfornr'ln>n has h<‘en called fur and fi r(‘] iy w’ill 
be placed on the table of the House in due cour^’e. 


Tenders for Conveyance of Mails from Railway Stations in Calcutta 

TO Post Offices 

971. ♦Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: (a) Are Government aware that tenders 
have been invited by the Po'^t Master General, Bengal and Assam Circle, for 
the conveyance of mails by motor lorries from Railway stations in Calcutta 
to the Calcutta General Post Office and its sub-town and branch offices? 

(b) Arc Government aware that in the tender forms as issued by the 
Post Master General, Bengal, it has been stated that cash securities only 
would he accepted ? 

(c) Will Government please state why Ihe Post Mnster General has 
done away with fidelity bonds of recognised and approved Insurance 
Companies ? 

(d) Are Government aware that this action of the Post Master General, 
Bengal, will deprive the Insurance Companies of the benefits accruable 
to them in the event of execution of Fidelity Bonds and tliat tlie intend¬ 
ing contractors are likely to experience inconvenience and trouble in fur¬ 
nishing cash securities? 

(e) If the answers to the above be in the negative, are Government 
prepared to issue instructions to the Post Master General, Bengal and 
Assam, to modify the tender forms by removing the restriction imposed? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a) Tenders have been called for by the Postmaster- 
General for the conveyance of mails by motor vehicles in the city of Cal¬ 
cutta and not merely from the raihvay stations in Calcutta to the Calcutta 
General Post Office and its town, sub and branch offices. 

(b) The fact is not as stated by the Honourable Member. Besides cash 
securities, securities in the form of Government promissory notes, cash 
certificates and deposits in the savings bank are also accepted and this has 
been specifically mentioned in the tender form issued by the Postmaster- 
General. 

(c) The provision for accepting as security fidelity bonds of insurance 
companies was deleted in this case as it was considered advisable to do so 
in the particular circumstances of the case. 

(d) The reply to the first pari is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second part, I have already explained that the cash security is not the 
only form of security which will be accepted and for this reason Govern¬ 
ment do not share the Honourable Member's apprehensions. 

(e) Does not arise. 
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Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: In selecting these c-jinpanies, are reports called 
for from the Provincial Governments before approving them? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: No, Sir, we make our own enquiries in the matter 

Mr, A. K. Fuzlul Huq: Through whom ? 

Mr. G, V. Bewoor: Through the Postmaster General 


Traffic Qualification for Baudot Supervisors. 

972. ♦Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: (a) Is it a fact that traffic qualiheatioa 
is quite outside the ordinary performance of Baudot supervisory duties? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, memo¬ 
randum No. D.S.B.-342-1/32, dated 4th September, 1933, caused dis¬ 
placements of certain baudot supervisors at a time when— 

(i) no examinations were taking place, and 

(ii) no special examination for traffic was offered before the said 

memorandum was brought into force? 

(c) Is it a fact that at the time of selection, there was no stipulation 
to the elfect that, to consolidate their position as Baudot supervisors, 
they should qualify in traffic subjects later on? 

(d) Is it a fact that ‘‘The Baudot Printing Telegraph’’ is purely a 
technical work and under engineeung branch? 

(e) Is it a fact that “Higher Baudot technique*’ is the only Depart¬ 
mental standard of eHidency wliicli regulates the drawal of enhanced duty 
aJlouance for Baudot supervisory appointments? 

(£) Will Government please state the names and particulars of Baudot 
supervisors qualified under part (e) above, who were displaced after holding 
appointments for a number of years on the plea of qualification in traffic, 
vide pari (a) above? 

(g) If the answers to the above be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to review the cases to redress the substantial grievance of affected 
supervisors? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a) No. 

(b) Government have no information but they understand that practi¬ 
cally all the telegraphists qualified to act as Baudot Supervisors are at 
present holding such posts. 

(c) No. 

(d) The Baudot printing telegraph requires both traffic and technical 
supervision. The apparatus is maintained by the engineering branch. 

(e) Yes. 

(f) Government have no information. 

(g) Does not arise in view of the reply given to parts (b) and (f) above. 
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Time Scale Clerks promoted to the Selection Grade subject to 

PASSING the Lowest Selection Grade Examination in the United 

Provinces Postal Circle. 

973. A. E Fuzlul Huq: (a) Will Government please state the 
number of time-scale clerks in the Postal Department in the United Pro¬ 
vinces Circle, who were promoted to the selection grade subject to 
passing the lowest selection grade examination, before the abolition of 
the said examination? Were they given two chances to appear at the 
said examination? 

(b) Will Government please state the names and particulars of the 
officials in the Postal Department in the United Provinces Circle, under 
the following categories, after the abolition of the lowest selection grade 
examination: 

(i) those who weie excmplcd from the lowest selection grade 

examination or the Inspector’s examination; and 

(ii) those who were reverted to their original posts without being 

given any chance to appear at the lowest selection grade 
examination or the Inspector’s examination? 

(e) Will Government please state the justification tor the differential 
treatment to categories mentioned in sub-parts (i) and (ii) of part (b) 
above ? 

(d) Arc Government prepared to review the cases of those reverted and 
restore them to their posts m the selection grade, giving them two chances 
to pass th#' examination, vide part (a) above? 

Mr, G. V. Bewoor: (<a) to (d). Government regri‘t that the information 
asked for by the Tlonourablo iMeinhia* is not available and do not propose 
to call for it. If any official considiTS that he has been unjustly reverted, 
it is open to him to represent his eas(». to the proper authority through the 
usual official channel. 

Strength of Muslims and Non-Muslims in the Offices under the 
Administrative Control of the Auditor General. 

974. *Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: (a) Is it a fact that under the Adminis¬ 
trative control of the Auditor General the following is the strength of the 
Muslim and Non-Muslim officials of the cadres and ranks noted against 
them, and if not, will Government please state the correct figures: 

Ndn-Mndim. 

(i) Gazetted officers (All-India Audit and Accounts Service) It) 123 

(il) Audit and Accounts Officers ..... 2 82 

(iii) Subordinate Accounts Service . . . . 22 6.50 

(b) Will Government please state, by cjommunities, the clerical strength 
under the administrtive control of the Auditor General ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the percentage of Muslims in the clerical cadre 
under the control of the Auditor General is hardly eight per cent., and if 
not, what is the correct percentage ? 

(d) Will Government please state, by communities, the strength of the 
diflerent cadres, separately, for each Accountant General's Office under 
tha MbiftbiiaiMtiVe eontiist ol the Auditor^ General ? 
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(e) Will Government please state the ratios fixed for the various 
communities for recruitment, under the terms of the Home Department 
Eesolution No F.-14/17-B -33, dated tlie 4th July, 1934, under the fol¬ 
lowing controls and offices: 

(i) (1) uiidcu’ the control of Auditor General as a whole; 

(2) for the office of the Auditor General; 

hi) (1) under the control of eacli Accountant General; to bo sepa¬ 
rately stated for each; 

(2) for the office of every Accountant General to be separately 
stated for each office; and 

(iii) for tJie office of evc'ry De])uty Accountant General to bo sepa¬ 
rately stated for each office ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a) The lati'st available figures are- 



Muslims, 

Noii-Musliius, 

(i) 

iTjdian Audit and 

Accounts Service . 17 

149 

(h) 

Assistant Audit Officers 2 

76 

(lii) 

Subordinate Accounts Service 8^ 

624 


(b) and (d). The attention of the Ilonourablo Member is invited to the 
statements showing the communal stnaigih of the. staff en)])]oy(‘d under 
the Government of India in 1933. A copy of lliese statcinenls will he 
found in the Jahrary of the House. Detailed figures for 1934 arc not yot 
available. 

(c) Tlie percentage is apj)roximately 11 per cent. 

fe) The question is still under consideration. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: How many of these Muslims are 
from Madras ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: The Honourable Member had better 
put down a question on that subject. 


Communal Ratios fixed for Various Government of India Officbs, 

975. ’^Mr. A. K. Puzlul Huq: (a) Will Government please state the 
particulars of the Government Departments to which the orders contained 
in Home Department Resolution No. F-14/17-B-38, dated the 4th July 
1934, will apply? 

(b) Will Government please state the communal ratios fixed for varioua 
departments and state the dates from which the ratios shall operate in each 
department ? 

(c) Will Government please state the communal ratios fixed for tho 
offices located in Delhi and Simla, such as Secretariat and Attached Offices 
etc. ? 

(d) Is it a fact that a special officer has been appointed by Government 
to watch the observance of Government orders relating to the revised ratios ? 
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(e) Will Government please state the communal composition of the 
staff employed in the office of the special officer referred to in part (d) above ? 

(f) Will Government please place on the table a statement showing the 
communal composition of the staff of all Government departments as on the 
Slst December, 1934 and on the 3l8t March, 1934? 

(g) Will Government please state the figures of fresh recruitments for 
the half year from July 1934 to December 1934, separately for each 
department ? 

(h) Will Government please place on the table copies of the instructions 
issued by them, if any, to the Heads of departments on the steps to be 
taken to ensure observance of tlie orders contained in Home Department 
Hcsolution referred to in part (a) above? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to paragraph 6 of the Eesolution. Tho question of excluding from 
the scope of the orders scrvicH‘S and posts for which high technical or 
special qualifications are required is under consideration. 

(b) and (c). As regards services recruited on an All-India basis 
(including the staff cirpiloyed in the Government of India Secretariat and 
Atfaclicd Offices), tlie percentages laid down in paragraph 7 of the Resolu¬ 
tion apply with effect from the date of the Resolution. As to locally 
recruited services, I would refer the Honourable Member lo the replies 
given on tlie 23rd Fehruarv, 1935, to parts (a) to (c) of starrc*d question 
No. 498. 

(d) A temporary Additional Deputy Secretary has been appointed in 
the Home Department, one of whose main duties is to frame detailed 
iiistructiona designed to see that the new orders arc effectively 
implemented. 

(e) As already stated in reply to starred question No. 917, a new 
temiiorary section has been created in the Home Department. The 
communal composition of the staff employed in it is as follows: 

European .... . . 1 (Superintendent) 

Hiridn^’ . . . . . ,3(1 A^'sistant and 

2 Clerk9 

MusliniH . • 2 (1 A’^f*i»tant and 

1 (’lerk) 

(f) and (g). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given 
on the 3l8t July, 1934, to unstarred question No. 27. Since then state¬ 
ments relating to the year 1933 have been placed in the Library of the 
House. Government are considering what statements will be required 
for the year 1934. 

(h) The Supplementary Instructions which will be issued are still under 
consideration. 

Mr. A. <E* Fualul Euq: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state if appointments to the staff of the Special Officer were made direct 
or by promotion ? 

The^SonoilXibto Sir. OraUr: I^tbink. mosi^ qf ^em were made by 

promotion from other branches of the Home Department. 
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Mr, A. K. Fuzlul Huq: Is the Special Officer required to submit any 
report annually, and, if so, to whom, about the working of the circular ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The report will be made to me and 
the results shown in the statements which are placed in the Library of 
the House. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: Is it done at the end of each year? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: This statement will be placed in the 
Library of the House every year. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ajryangar: Is the proportion fixed with regard 
to provinces also? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The circular of July, 1934, relates 
only to the Central services and to the establishment of the Government 
of India Secretariat and Attached Offices. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: In recruiting to the Central 

Service, will the Honourable Member fix a proportion for the Muslims 
according to the provinces? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The Eesolution does not relate to- 
provinces at all. The recruitment to the provincial services is entirely a 
matter for the provinces. 

Abolition of the Government Telegraph Office, Delhi. 

976. *Mr. A. K, Fuzlul Huq: (a) Will Government please state the 
saving caused by the abolition of Delhi Government Telegraph Office and 
conversion of Delhi General Post Office into a combined Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Office ? 

(b) Will Government please state the number and cost of motor cycles 
purchased for use by the telegraph peons for transmission of messages 
between New Delhi Government Telegraph Office and Delhi General Post 
Office, and vice versa? 

(c) Wii] Government please state the number of the motor cycles (i> 
damnged and (ii) rendered unserviceable, out of those referred to in part 
(a) above and the net amount of the loss sustained by Government on 
(i) repairs and (ii) replacement, etc. ? 

(d) Will Government please state the total number of public complaints- 
received against (i) delays in delivery of telegrams, (ii) delays in trans¬ 
mission of telegrams, (iii) treatment of public by the staff, (iv) losses of 
messages and (v) other miscellaneous complaints, against Delhi General 
Post Office, since the abolition of the Old Delhi Government Telegraph 
Office? 

(e) Will Government please state how many of the complaints referred 
to in p’art (d) above were found (i) well grounded and (ii) groundless? 

(f) Is it a fact that every telegraph delivery peon of the Delhi Poste 
and Telegraphs combined office, is supposed to come back to the office 
within 20 minutes after delivery of all the telegrams given him, to enable 
the fresh telegrams, received during his absence, being made over to him 
for delivery? 
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(g) Will Government please state the number of telegraph delivery 
peons employed in the Old Delhi Posts and Telegraphs combined office ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the telegraph delivery peons have generally failea 
to deliver all the telegrams within 20 minutes and have been bringing 
back a number of them as undelivered, causing serious delays in their 
subsequent deliveries and resulting in numerous public complaints? 

(i) Will Government please state the hours during which the Old Delhi 
Posts and Telegraphs Office is kept open for public business and the num¬ 
ber (with particulars of designation) of supervisors employed during these 
hours, to supervise the Telegraph Branch of the office and to attend to 
public enquiries relating to thao Branch r 

(j) Will Governnic^nt please state the business hours of the Telegraph 
Branch of the Old Delhi Combined Posts and Telegraphs Office on Sundays 
and holidays and particulars of arrangements of supervision on those 
days? 

(k) Are Government aware that the abolition of the Old Delhi Posts and 
Telegraphs Office has not been appreciated by the general public and the 
Press, and if so, will Government please state the action they propose to 
take to remove the grievances of the public? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: Information has been called for and a reply will 
be placed on the table of the House in due course. 


Public Complaints against the Old and New Delhi Post Offices. 

977. *Mr. A, K. Fuzlul Huq: (a) Is it a fact that the number of public 
complaints, in matters (i) purely postal and (ii) relating to telegrams, 
abnormally increased during the year 1934 against the Old and New Delhi 
Post Offices? 

(b) Will Government please give a comparative statement, showing 
the public complaints against the Old and New Delhi Post Offices during 
the years 1932, 1933 and 1934? 

(c) Will Government please state the number of complaints relating 
to the following items in the Delhi Post Offices during 1934: 

(i) losses of postal articles; 

(ii) abstractions; 

(lii) frauds; 

(iv) aoc'^ptanoe of illegal gratifications; and 

(v) rnis-payrnent of money orders? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to improve the adminis¬ 
trative efficiency of the Old and New Delhi Post Offices and remove the 
genuine causes of public complaints? 

I 1 ' 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: (a) to (d). Government have no information and 
do not propose to collect it as the matter is one within the competence of 
the Head of the Circle to whom a copy of the question and this reply will 
be sent. 
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Ap]>uoved List of Contractors in the Central Public Works 

Department. 

978. *Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: (a) Is it a fact that enlistment in the 
approved list of contractors was previously done by the Divisional Officers 
in the Centra! Public Works Department? If so, are Government aware 
that that arrangement was suitable and convenient both to the Depart¬ 
ment and to the contractors? 

(b) If so, will Government please give reasons for transferring this 
work, to the Establishment Section of the Central Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, New Delhi? 

(c) Is it not a fact that this work is now entrusted to non-technioal 
officers, and decisions are delayed? 

(d) Do Government propose to revert to the old practice ? If not, why 

lOt ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The answer to the first part is 
in the affirmative, and to the second part in the negathe. 

(b) The work was transferred to the Central Office because it was 
considered that it could more suitably be done there than in the Divisions. 

(c) No. 

(dl No. It was decided when the question was reviewed some time 
ago that the jjrescnt system is more efficient and convenient to all con¬ 
cerned, tlian the previous system of Divisional registration, which did not 
secure uniformity of treatment. 


Communal Composition of Technicai. and Non-Tbohnical Men employed 
IN THE Central Public Works Department. 

979. *Mr, A. K. Fuzlul Huq. (a; Is it .*i fact that a number of techni¬ 
cal and non-tcchnical I’etrenched em})lovees of the Central Public Works 
Department, are still without employment? 

(b) Will Government please place on the table a statement, com¬ 
munity-wise, of all technical and non-technical men employed in the 
Central Public Works De])artment, Delhi, since the last retrenchment? 
How inany retrenched liands were re-employed? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The information is being collected 
and will be placed on the table of this House in due course. 


Musijms in the Establishment Section of the Central Public Works 

Department. 


980. fMr. A* K. Fuzlul Huq: (a) Will Governmfnt please state the 
strength of the Establishment Section of the Central Public Works’ Depart¬ 
ment? 

(H)'How many of them are Muslims, and what duties are entrusted to 
them? 
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The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) The strength of the Establish¬ 
ment Section of the Central Public Works Department is one Superin¬ 
tendent, three Assistants, and four clerks. 

(b) One of the clerks is a Muslim who is employed on recording work. 

Stoppage of Annuat^ Increments in the Central Public Works 

Department. 

981. *Mr. A. K. Puzlul Huq: Is it a fact, that since the introduction 
of the permanent cadre in the Central Public Works Department, Delhi, 
in October 1933, no annual increments have been given to the staff? If 
so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Yes. On the creation of the perma¬ 
nent cadre orders were issued to the effect that men already in service 
should retain their old rates of pay. Owing to changes in the names of 
certain appointments and to the diversity of scales of pay in existence 
objections were raised in audit to the immediate application of the orders. 
These objections have now been dealt with and increments are being 
granted with retrospective effect. 

Theft of a Carpet from the Imperial Secretariat, New Delhi. 

982. *Mr, A, Puzlul Huq : (a) Is it a fact, that a carpet was stolen 
from tile Imperial Secretariat, New Delhi? If so, was the matter in¬ 
vest igated into by the police, and if so, with what result? 

(b) Was any departmental enquiry held, and if so, with what findings? 

(c) If a departmental enquiry was held, will Government please lay the 
papers on the table ? If not, why not ? 

TOe Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes. The case was investigated 
by the police and was finally sent up as untraced. 

(b) The Chief Engineer made further enquiries and found that the care- 
taking establishment were mainly to blame for the loss of the carpet. 
Suitable action was taken against those concerned. 

(c) I am not prepared to lay on the table the record of the Chief 
lljngineer s proceedings. That record is confidential. 

Mr. A. K. Faalul Huq: What was the value of the carppt? 

, Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have no information. I venture 

to submit, bir with very great respect that the loss of a carpet is hardly 
a matter .which need engage the attention of this House. 


Publicity Officebs wopkinq on State Railways. 

**“*^’““8* MudaUar: Will Government be pleased 

(a) the names ^ of the various Publicity Officers working ou the 
State Eailways, and the monthly salarv of each and the work 
they were doing before being appointed as such; and 
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(b) when the various Publicity Offices were started and how many 
Indians have held the posts till now and for what periods? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: (a) and (b). I have called for information and will lay 
a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Prof. N. O. Eanga: Do these Publicity Officers review the railway guides 
issued by the various railways? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: No, Sir. 

Central Publicity Office, Railways. 

984. ‘‘'Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Is it a fact that the Central 

Publicity Office, Railways, is situated in Old Delhi? 

(b) What effective supervision does the Railway Board exercise over 
the Central Publicity Office in Old Delhi? 

(c) What was the work turned out bv the Central Publicitv Office in 
1934? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: (a) Yes. 

(b) The supervision exercised is quite adequate. The Board's decisions 
on policy are carried out by the Central Publicity Officer who is responsible 
to the Board for the efficient working of the office. 

(c) The activities of the Central Publicity Office are described in an 
Annual Report issued by the Central Publicity Officer each year. A copy 
of the Annual Report for the year 1933-34 is in the Library of the House. 

Prof. N. O. Eanga: Have the Central Publicity Office published any 
A.B.C. Railway Guide for Indian Railways? 


Mr. F. B. Eau No, Sir. 


Prof. N. O. Eanga: Do they propose to publish it? 


Mr. P. E. Eau: No, Sir. 


Prof. N. O. Eanga: Will Government consider the advisability of 
undertaking the publication of such a guide? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: Government did publish such a guide some time ago, 
but it was found that it was too expensive and not sufficiently patronised. 


Railway Publioity Office, London and New York. 

986,*1£t. 0. H. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Will Government state what 

Ho- long oOloe . 

(b) Have any Indians been appointed on the «tnff t« j 
York till now? If not, why not? ® 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The expenditure incurred on the London Publicity 
Bureau in 1933-34 was Rs. 91,000. The revised estimate for 1934-35 
is Es. 1,09,000. 

For the New York Publicity Bureau the expenditure in 1933-34 was 
Es. 1,84,000. The revised estimate for 1934-35 is Es. 1,63,000. 

The London Publicity Bureau started functioning from July, 1927, and 
the New York Bureau from March, 1929. 

(b) Since July, 1927, there have been four Managers of the London 
Bureau of whom the first two were Europeans and the second two Indians. 
Since February, 1932, the Bureau has been in charge of Indian Officers. 

The Manager of the New York Bureau has been a European since 
March, 1929, but Government hope to be able to appoint an Indian Officer 
to succeed the present incumbent whose term expires in October next. 


Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: What was the additional income 

derived last year by the work of these officers in New York and London? 

Mr* P. R. Rau: I am afraid it is very diffiicult to estimate. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Is it half or is it equal to ih# 
amount spent over it? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: i would advise my Honourable friend to read the 
report of the Bureau, a copy of which is in the Library of the House. 

Prof. K. O. Ranga: Is the High Commissioner for India in London 
expected to supervise and control the work of this Publicity Officer in 
London ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe the staff is, for administrative purposes, 
under the High Commissioner. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: Under whose supervision is the New York office 
placed ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Under the Railway Board. 

Prof, N. O. Ranga: How do they supervise the working of the New 
York office when the Railway Board office is here and the Railway Board 
Members are here? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: By means of reports. 

Mf. S. Satjraxuurtl: Do I understand that the London Office is now 
entirely manned by Indians? 

Mr. P. B. Ran; The Manager is an Indian; I am not sure about 
the subordinate staff. 

Mir. 8. Satyamnrt!: Why are Europeans appointed in a bureau which 
is meant for Indian publicity? 
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Mr. P. R, Rau: If my Honourable friend refers to messengers and 
people of tliat sort, the answer is obvious. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am talking of the four officers mentioned. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The four officers were not simultaneous; they were 
successive. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: How many Indian officers, and how man;y 
European officers are there in the London Office? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: There is only one officer, and he is an Indian. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

986. *Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) What are the functions of 

the Railway Rates Advisory Committee? 

(b) How many cases have been investigated by the committee ever 
since its inception, and in how many cases were their decisions accepted 
by the Railway Board? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Acworth committee recommended the creation 
of a Railway Rates Tribunal and not a mere Advisory Committee? 

(d) Do Government propose to create such a tribunal in place of the 
present Advisory Committee? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
Railway Department Resolution No. 606-T., dated 25th September, 1930, 
published in the Gazette of India, dated 27th September, 1930. 

(b) 44 cases have been referred to the Committee for investigation 
up to date. Of these, ten were either compromised or withdrawn during 
the course of investigation, and 29 were reported on by the Committee. 
The Committee’s recommendations were accepted by Government in 28 
cases, in two of them with some modification, and in only one case 
Government were unable to agree witli the views of the Committee. 
Five cases are now under investigation. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) My Honourable friend has no doubt observed that clause 186 of 
the Government of India Bill, now before Parliament, provides for the 
appointment, from time to time, of a Railway Rates Committee to advise 

.in connection with any dispute as to rates or traffic facilities between 
persons using, or desiring to use, a railway and the Federal Railway 
Authority, I might add that this is in accordance with the Sketch Pro¬ 
posals for the Future Administration of Indian Railways. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is it not a fact that the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee is at present a permanent one? ; 

Mr. P. R. Rau: It is not permanent; it is temporary, and is extended 
from time to time. ' 

Prof. N, O. Ranga: What is the tenure of office of a member of the 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: There ly no term of office fixed. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Can the Eailway Rates Advisory Committee take 
up grievances as regards passenger fares? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 think, not, Sir. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: Do Government propose to provide m the constitu¬ 
tion of the Statutory Railway Board that complaints as regards fares 
should also be taken up by the Rates Advisory Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not know how far the Indian 

Legislature can deal with a matter of that description, but I shall certainly 
have that point considered. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: What is the reason for not entrusting inquiries 
into passenger rates to the Railway Rates Advisory Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not think that that was the 

original intention with which the Committee was appointed. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: What is the harm in enlarging ita 

functions? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not see any reason for enhanc¬ 
ing its functions. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will Government consider the advisability of 
enlarging its functions? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I have just now said that we shall 

consider the question raised by Mr. Joshi. 

Health of Mr. Rasiklal, a State Prisoner, and the Maintenance or 

HIS Mother. 

987. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) With reference to the Honourable 
the Home Member’s reply to question No. 386 of the 21st February, 1935, 
regarding the health of Mr. Rasiklal Das, a State Prisoner and the main¬ 
tenance of his mother, will Government please state whether they have 
taken into consideration the following provisions in the Regulation HI of 
1818: 

In clause 1 (Preamble): 

“Whereas the ends of justice also require that due attention b© paid to the health 
of every State. Prisoner confined under this regulation and that suitable provision be 
made for hi^ support according to hie rank in life and to his own wants and tho.^e of his 
families”, 

and the provision to the same effect in clause 8 ? 

(b) Have these provisions been complied with in case of Mr. Rasiklal 
Das, and are they complied with in all cases of confinement imder Regu- 
latidn HI of 1818? 

(o) 1(3 the spirit of these proyisions respected and carried out in cases of 
all detentions without trial? If not, why not? 
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(d) With reference to the repljf to question No. 525 of the 2l8t Septem¬ 
ber, 1932, and supplementary questions thereon regarding the maintenance 
of Mr. Easiklal Das’s mother, etc., are Government aware that income from 
land, where it was oven sutheient, cannot maintain the family according to 
its rank without substantial additional income? 

(e) Are Government prepared to make sufficient provision for the old 
mother to enable her to live according to her rank during the absence of 
the son, in pursuance of the provision m the Eegulation, without suggest¬ 
ing that the old lady should “adjust her mode of life to her reduced condi¬ 
tion’', as they have done in their reply to the supplementary questions, on 
the 2l8t September, 1932 ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) to (c). The answer is in the 
affirmative. 

(d) and (e). 1 would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given 

by me on the 21st February, 1935, to Mr. Basanta Kumar Das’s starred 
question No. 386, and to the several supplementary questions on this 
matter. The State Prisoner was a betel-leaf-seller and a bachelor before 
his detention, and contributed nothing to the support of his mother or 
other relations. 

Supply op Official Publications to the Navakal^jl Marathi Daily 

♦Mr. K. M. Jedhe: (a) Are Government aware that Navakaly 
(Bombay), a Marathi daily, published from Bombay,—is of long standing 
and with wide circulation? 

(b) Is it a fact that the proprietors of Navakal have written several 
times to the Government of Bombay that the Government of India publi¬ 
cations should be supplied to them free? 

(c) Will Government state the reasons why the said newspaper is not 
jet on the free list? 

(d) What is the policy of Government in supplying, free these publi¬ 
cations to newspapers? 

Mr. a. 8. Balpai: (a) Tea. 

(b) One application has been passed to the Government of India by 
the Local Government. The Government of India have no information 
regarding other applications. 

(c) and (d). As a measure of economy, the various Departmenta of 
the Government of India have had to cut down their free distribution 
lists and additions to such lists are rarely made. 

Retrenchment in the Madras Dead Letter Officb. 

989. ♦Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a*) With reference to the pro¬ 
posed retrenchment in the Madras Dead Letter Office (Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department), will Government be pleased to state whether it is 
not a fact that according to the concluding portion of para. 2, section II, 
Appendix F. I., page 109, of Bewoor Time Test, the maximum out-turn 
of a disposing clerk in a Dead Letter Office, dealing with unregistered 
articles, has been fixed at 144 articles of all kinds? If not, what is the 
maximum out-turn, and when was it given effect to? 
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. (b) What are the figures of unregistered articles (excluding all unpaid 
post-cards of private manufacture and all open and insecurely closed unpaid 
letters) received in the Madras Dead Letter Office during the enumeration 
weeks of: 

(i) August, 1938, 

(ii) February, 1934, and 

(ill) the special enumeration taken in July 1934 under the orders ot 
the Deputy Post Master General, Madras? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to furnish the particulars under the 
following sub-heads of each of the three figures referred to in part (b); 

(i) number of paid unregistered articles received, 

(ii) number of unpaid articles received, 

(iii) number of paid unregistered articles despatched, and 

(iv) number of unpaid articles despatched (as required in the state¬ 

ment of work time test for Dead Letter Office operative staff 
in Appendix E.-l of llewoor Time Test) ? 

(d) How many registered articles and parcels were received in the 
Madras Dead Letter Office during the half years ending with: 

(i) 30th September, 1933, 

(ii) Jlst March, 1934, and 

(iii) 80th September, 1934? 

(e) Is it not a fact that the Madras circle office has divided each of 
the three figures referred to in part (b) by the total number of days in a 
week (including holidays), instead of by the actual number of working 
days, with the result that the daily average of the receipt of unregistered 
articles has been shown considerably low, on the basis of which the present 
retrenchment has been recommended to the Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs ? 

(f) If the particulars called for in part (c) be not available (which form 
a basis to assess the strength of the Dead Letter Office according to 
Appendix E.-l of Bewoor Time Test), what was the other method or basis 
on which it was decided that the strength of the Dead Letter Office, 
Madras, is in excess of the requirements and consequently the present 
retrenchment has been recommended? 

(g) Are Government prepared to request the Director General, Posts 
and Telegraphs to examine the question of determining the strength 
of the Madras Dead Letter Office, on the basis of the enumeration figures 
in detail before giving effect to the proposed retrenchment? 

(h) Are Government prepared to urge the postponement of the proposed 
rekenchment in the Madras Dead Letter Office? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: The information has been called for and a reply 
will be placed on tne table of the House in due course. 

Pbriodioal Tests fob Station and Assistant Station Masters on the 

North Western Railway, 

990- * 111 . Lalchand Navahrai: (a) With reference to the answer laid 
on the table in reply to my starred question No. 680 asked on the 15th 
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August, 1934, will Government be pleased to state, whether it is a fact 
that on the day of my interpellalion No. 030, i.c., tl.e Uih August, 1934, or 
on the 29th September, 1934, the Station Masters or Assistant Stetion 
Masters on the North Western liailwiiy were not recpiired either to go to 
Walton Training School for a refresher course or pass a local tost in the 
rules ? 

(b) Is it not a fact that it was only in December 1034, that the North 
Western Eailway Agency issued a circular, fixing in the rules a periodical 
test for Station and Assistant Station Masters ? Why was this done ? 

(c) What other classes of staff besides the guards, Assistant Station 
Masters and Station Mastei-s on tlie North Western Eaihvay arc required 
to pay such periodical tests? If none, why is invidious treatment ac¬ 
corded to guards, Assistant Station Masters and Station Masters only ? 

(d) Do other dtparhnents of the Govfunment of India, enforce any 
periodical test upon their employees? If not, what are the special reasons 
to warrant such tests being prescribed for the guards, Assistant Station 
Masters and Station Masteis on the North Western Jiailway*^ 

(e) Are Government aware that this periodical test imposes hardship 
upon the railway staff, and further reduces leave reserve ? 

(f) Do Government propose to ask the North Western Bail way Agency 
to stop such periodical tests, as examinations once passed must hold good ? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called tor certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May 1 know when? Notice was given a long 
time agf). Wfitn was the iiitorinaiion called for? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I think it must have been called for soon after the 
notice \vas received 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will tlie Honourable Member expedite the 
matter as there lias b(‘en so mucli delay already, and will he inform lue 
at least of it, as perliaps tlie Housi* may not be sitting then? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 liopc to pla('<* the reply on the table before the 
Session is over. 


Surplus Office Superintet^dents on the North Western Railway. 

991. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to starte 
whether it is a fact that some Office Superintendents have become surplus 
on the North Western Railway, consequent upon the abolition of the Office 
of the Chief Engineer, construction and ro-organization, of the Medical De¬ 
partment ? 

(b) Is it a fact that Mr. Bennet, the present incumbent of the post of 
the Office Superintendent, in the Divisional Superintendent's Office, North 
Western Railway, Karachi, is temporary, and is it proposed to revert him 
to make room for surplus hands according to the Railway Board's orders? 
If so, when? 
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(c) What is the policy of Government, or the Administration, as to the 
duration of stay of the Office Superintendents continuously in one Divi¬ 
sion? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). Government have no information. These 
matters are within the competence of the Agent, North Western Railway, 
to decide and Government are not prepared to interfere. A copy of the 
question has been sent to tlie Agent, North Western Railway, for con¬ 
sideration. 

(c) No time limit has been laid down. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May T know if there are surplus superintend¬ 
ents? That is a fact which the hailway Board must be knowing without 
getting information from the Agent 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No: the Railway Board have no information on that 
point. 

Vacancies in the Commercial Group on the North Western RAiLWAy. 

992. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that in December 1934, applications were invited for 50 
vacancies in the Commercial group on the North Western Railway? 

(b) Is it a fact that out of 50 posts so advertised, eight posts were 
allotted to Karachi Division of the North Western Railway? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Agent, North Western Railway, Lahore, sub¬ 
sequently, vide his telegram to all Divisional Superintendents asked them 
to select 75 candidates, and allotted the increased number to each divi¬ 
sion, ox(*('j)ling K'araclii Division? If so, why was Karachi Division differ¬ 
ently treated? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Divisional Superintendent, North Western 
Railway, Karachi, had notified to the Agent the existence of 17 vacancies 
in the ComiiKM’cial line of his division? If so, why was Karachi Division 
not allotted a proper share of appointments? 

fe) Is it a fact that the North Western Railway Agency have been 
recruiting employt'es in other divisions and then transferring them t(' 
Karachi Division, even for the posts which are controlled by the Divisional 
Superintendents ? If so, why ? 

(f) If the reply to part (e) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to lay on the table a statement for the last five years, showing the 
number of employees in the subordinate services recruited on other than 
Karachi Division, and subsequently transferred to Karachi Division, in 
vacancies existing there, and vice versa? 

(g) Are Government aware of the orders contained in the Agent, North 
Western Railway, Lahore, letter No. 844-E./3, dated the 18th February, 
1929, to nJl Divisional Superintendents laying dowm that each division re¬ 
presented a recruiting cetAtro for: . 

(i) its erripfoyees' relartSons, 

(ii) the general public of the *ahd 
^(iii) the inhabitants of that province^ 

and state how they reconcile the policy i of the North Western Railway 
referred to in parts (d) and (e) with these orders ? , ^ 
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(h) Do Government propose to ask the ^sorth Western Railway Admin¬ 
istration to rectify the treatment being accorded to Karachi J>ivision ? 
It not, why not? 

Mr . p. R. Bau: I hav(‘ called for infoi'iiiatioii and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 

Release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

998. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea: (a) Arc Government aware that a public 
meeting was held in Calcutta on the 31st January last, at which a demand 
was made for the release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose? 

(b) In view of this reiterated public demand are Government prepared 
to consider the question of releasing Mr. Bose at an early date? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a.) I have seen a Press report of 
the meeting. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given by me 
on the 18th February, 1935, to Mr. S. Satyamurti’s starred question 
No. 291, to which I have nothing to add. 

Dr, P. N. Banerjea: Are Government considering tne question of 
releasing him? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: That has already been dealt with 
in my reply to Mr. Satyamurti's question No. 291. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Are they considering today, now, the question of 
releasing Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, some time or other? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: 1 said the question of his continued 
detention is periodically examined; the Government of India very recently 
examined the case and do not consider that lie should be released at 
present: that was on the 18th February. 

Mr, S, Satyamurti: And the same position still continues? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Yes. 

Composition of the Caloittta University Constitobnoys 

994. *Dr, P. N, Banerlea: (a) Is it a fact that a letter has recently 
been addressed to the authorities of the Calcutta University to the effect 
that the composition of the Calcutta University constituency will under 
the new constitution be different from what it is under the present 
constitution ? 

fb) Tf so, will Government be pleased to state (i) what the exact 
composition and size of the said constituency will be; and (ii) whether the 
graduates will be required to pav anv fees for having their names entered 
in the electoral roll of the constituency? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a) The Government of India 
are not aware of any such communication. 

(b) Does not arise. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are the Government of India considering any ques¬ 
tion concerning any constituency ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I submit the question does not 
arise: tlie qutislion was about a certain letter addressed to the Calcutta 
University. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are tlie Government of India considering any 
question about the Calcutta Xhiiversity constituency at all? 

The Honourable Sir Kripendra Sircar: If my friend will put down a 

question, I will look into the matter. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Ten days later! 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Arc not the Government of India considering the 
position of the constituency at the present moment? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: So far as I know, they are not 
considering it; but if the Honourable Member wants more information,. 
I would like to look into the matter. 

Construction the Dacc.a-Aricha Bailway. 

996. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the project relating to the construction of the Dacca-Aricha Bail¬ 
way has been abandoned? If so, why? If not, when is the actual 
construction of the Bailway likely to be taken up? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The Government of Bengal informed the Government 
of India in Se»ptember, 1933, that after most careful consideration they 
had come to the conclusion that the construction of the railway was 
altogether undesirable and should not be proceeded with, because the 
construction of an embankment across the spill of the Dhaliswari Eiver 
would be a serious menace to the public health and agricultural prosperity 
of a large area, and that the danger to public health and agriculture far 
outweighed the benefit to communications which would accrue from the 
construction of the railway. The Government of India have consequently 
abandoned the project. 

Mr. B. Das: May T inquire how it is that the railway construction is 
against the public health and agriculture ? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: The construction ot the embankment will, it is 
feared, interfere with the natural drainage of the country. 

Mr. B. Das: That means that the Railway Board do now recognise 
what I enunciated in 1924 that railway embankments cause deterioration 
of public health? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: In this particular case, the opinion of the Government 
•f Bengal has been accepted by the Bailway Board. 
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Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Could not tlie diliiculty be got over by construct¬ 
ing a large number of culverts? j 

Mr. P, R, Rau: The Government of Bengal must have considered 
that point. 


Financial Burden in connection with the New Constitution 

996 *Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the new financial burden which will be imposed upon the tax-payers 
of India as a result, direct and indirect, of the constitutional changes 
proposed in the White Paper and the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
Report? 

(b) Has any estimate of the additional expenditure been made by the 
Provincial Governments and the Government of India ? If so, will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to lay the same on the table? 

(c) WTll Government be pleased to state how it is proposed to meet 
the additional expenditure? Has any scheme been drawn up in this behalf? 
If so, will Government be pleased to lay the same on the table ? 

(d) What will be the total loss of revenue to India due to the proposed 
separation of Burma? How it is proposed to meet the loss? 

(e) Have Government considered the advisability of reducing the scale 
of pay, pensions and other emoluments of officials in Imperial and Pro¬ 
vincial Services before inaugurating the proposed new constitution? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a) and (h). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the reply winch 1 gave to Mr. Fuzlul Huq s starred 
question No. 242 on the 20ih of February, 1935. 

(c) No definite scheme has hitherto been drawn up. 

(d) I would refer the Honourable Member to the concluding portion 
of paragraph 267 of the Be])ort of the Joint Committee on Indian (Consti¬ 
tutional Reforms. The question will be considered when the report of 
the Tribunal which has been convened in London is received. 

(e) Reductions have already been effected about a year and a half ago 
in the sealers of pay of future entrants to tho services under the control 
of the Governor General in Gouncil, and, so far as 1 am aware, all Pro¬ 
vincial Governments have also taken similar action in regard to the ser¬ 
vices under tlumi. As n'gards the All-India Services I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the answer given by m\ colleague, the 
Honourable the Home Member, to question No. 516 on 25th February, 
1985. There is no proposal to undertake further revisions of pay and there 
is no question of reducing the pay of existing members of the Services. 

Mr. S. Satyamurtl: With reference to part (c), apart from anv definite 
scheme which the Honourable Member said does not exist, are there any 
indefinite proposals or amorphous ideas which are being examined by the 
Government of India, as regards the financing of the new scheme of 
Government in this country? 

The Honourable Sir James CWgg: No. The financing of the near 

echeme is not a very vital factor in the future budgets of this counti^. 
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Mr. B. Das: With reference to part (d) of the question about Burma, 
what steps are Government taking to represent the view point of India as 
apart from Burma profiting by the separation? Are Government consider¬ 
ing how India is not made to pay more to Burma than is required? What 
steps are being taken to safeguard India's rights in this matter? In other 
words, how is the Finance Member of India now going to separate himself 
into the Finance Member of Burma and of India? IIow is he going to 
put the case of India apart from Burma? How is he going to safeguard 
the interests of India if the British Cabinet asks him to give some 
concessions to Burma ? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: That is a hypothetical question. 1 
think that amounts to asking how can I divide mys<4f into two bodies 
and safeguard at the same time the interests of India and Burma. I 
think tlm answer to that is, wait and see. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What are the steps that the Government of India 
are taking to represent the interests of India before that tribunal? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I have already said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India are being represented by Mr. Nixon, and the views of the 
Standing Finance Committee on the Howard-Nixon Report are among the 
matters which have been laid before the tribunal. An officer of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has been there on full time duty doing nothing else 
but to represent the views of the Government of India. 

Mr. B. Das: There was a debate ou the floor of the House, and arc 
the proceedings of that debate also one of the materials to be placed 
before that tribunal ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is also part of the material. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is the officer on special duty tliere receiving in- 
siruetions from the Goverumeni of India from time to time? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: He is in constant touch with the- 
Government of India. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Have Government taken any steps to ensure 
that public opinion in India can still be represented before that tribunal? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I have already answered that in 
reply to a supplementary question. The Secretary of State decided that 
it was impracticable to carry out the original proposal which was that the 
members of the Standing Finance Committee, both of this Legislature- 
and of the Burma Legislature, should actually appear before that tribunal. 

Sir Oowasji Jehftngir: Then what steps are taken to ensure that the 
views of public bodies in India are represented before this tribunal? 

The Hwourable Sir James Grigg: I think I have already answered 
that question. The debate oh the Howard-Nixon Report in the previous 
Assembly and the report on it by the Standing Finance Committee of the 
previous Assembly, are among the materials which have been brought to 
the notice of the tribunsd. 
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Sir OOwasJl Jehangir: Will the Honourable Member be prepared to 
place any other representations that may be made hereafter before that 
tribunal ? 


The Honourable Sir James Ori^: I think it is extremely likely that 
the tribunal will have finished its sittings, and unless it is done by tele- 
gram in the next two or three days, it will not bo possible to do anything. 

Sir Obwasji Jehangir: Then what steps can be taken to ensure that 
public opinion in India is properly represented before this tribunal? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: We have already taken the necessary 

steps long time ago. 

Mr. P. E. James: Is it not a fact, Sir, that various representations 
have been made to the Government ot India on the subject by both 
Indian and European Chambers of Commerce, and is it not a fact that 
such representations will be among the material placed before the tribunal? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Of course, all the relevant representa¬ 
tions which have been made are among the materials which are at the 
disposal of Mr, Nixon. The question which the Honourable Bnronet 
was raising was wliether actually representatives of Indian opinion should 
be associated with the tribunal or they should have the right to appear 
before that tribunal. The Secretary of State has rejected that proposal 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir: What I was trying to suggest was this, that if 
any public body desired to place any further information before this tribu¬ 
nal. would the Government of India see that it reaches the tribunal? 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Subject to what I said just now, 
certainly, but it is, as 1 said, extremely likely that the tribunal will have 
finished its work in the next two or three days. 

Mr, Bhulabhai J. Desai: Is any claim being made for the recovery of 
the cost of the Burmese war during the course of this inquiry, and, if so. 
against whom? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The Honourable Member had better 
refer to the terms of reference. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: Is Great Britain prepared to bear the cost? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The Honourable Member had better 
put that question on paper. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What are the terms of reference to this tribunal? 

The Honourable Sir James GUgg: I answered that in reply to a pre¬ 
vious question. 


Mr. S. Gaiyaaaniti: Do they include Indian interests being sufficiently 
protected? . » . , . 
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The !|3[onQurable Sir James Grlgg: I never heard of an arbitral tribunal 
being directed to protetd nxclusively the interests of one of the parties as 
against the interests of Ihe other. 

Mr. S. Satyamurtl: I don’t say exclusively, but is the tribunal direct¬ 
ed to give due weight to the interests of India? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Not specifically It would be in my 
opinion absolutely ludicrous to direct a tribunal, which is intended to 
arbitrate between the claims of two different bodies, to see that the 
interests of one of them should be specially borne in mind. 

Mr. S. Satyamurtl: In view of the fact that the British Government 
are committed to separate Burma at any cost, even at the cost of sacri¬ 
ficing the interests of Indin, I want to know if any attempt is being made 
by this Government to see that Indian interests are not sacrificed. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is an entirely different ques¬ 
tion. r have answered lliat lo the best of my ability about six times 
already. 

Sir OOwasJi JOhangir: If Mr. Nixon is representing the Government of 
India, who is representing the Government of Burma? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir Henry Howard. 

Militaky Roittb Marches in the Contai Sub-Division ov the Midnapore 

District. 

097. *Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: (a) Is the Honourable the Home 
Member aware of the fact that military route marches are now going on 
in fhe Contai Sub-Division? 

(b) Is it ;i fa<'t that solidors with surround the houses of Congress 

workers and harass them by searching their houses? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) Military route marches have 
recently been completed in the Contai Sub-Division. 

(b) Troops have sometimes been employed to surround houses while 
police searches were in progress. Such searches are made when justified 
by information available and are not directed against Congress workers 
as such. 


Coloured Bengal Lights. 

998. ^Mr. Akhil Ohandra Batta: fa) Will Government be pleased to 
state how many factories are there is India, province by province, who 
manufacture coloured Bengal lights? 

(b) What has been ,the total amount of duty realised from such factories 
since the operation of the Matches Act? 

(c) What is the market rate in Bengal of these Bengal lights per zinc 
case of one and a quarter gross? 

(d) What is the cost of production and the excise duty tbereujpon? 

09 
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(e) What is the amount of license fee the manufacturers of Bengal lighte 
have to pay for their seasonal produce ? 

(f) Are Government aware that these matches are used only on tw.: 
ceremonial occasions, namely, the Pujas and Dewali, in the course of a 
year? 

(g) Is it a fact that Government are contemplating compulsory use oi 
banderols by these manufacturers? 

(h) Have Government in this connection considered the fact that these 
matches are prepared with highly hygroscopic chemicals and the climate 
especially of Bengal, remains very moist, humid and damp at the time 
wuen these matches are manufactured, necessitating the drying of these 
highly hygroscopic matches in the sun by opening up the inner box, both 
by the manufacturers and the retailers before sale? 

(i) Are Government prepared to exempt these Bengal lights from being 
banderoled especially in Bengal? 

(j) Arc Government prepared to exei-cise their power of exemption con¬ 
ferred on them by section 14 of Matches (Excise Duty) Order in the case 
of the manufacturers of Bengal lights? 

(k) If the answer to part (j) be in the negative, are Government pre¬ 
pared to consider the desirability of amending section 4, sub-section (a) 
(i), so as to give the benefit of section 24 of the Matches (Excise Duty) 
Order 1934, to matches in boxes containing not more than twelve? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: (a), (b), (c) and (d). Except as regards the, excise 
duty, the information is not available and cannot be compiled without a 
degree of labour and expense which is not considered to be justified. 

The excise dut,^ on Bengal lights is one rupee per gross of boxes but 
a rebate of ten pies p'or gross of boxes is admissible if they are manufac¬ 
tured in cottage factories. 

(e) Kupees one hundred. 

(f) I am not aware that the use of these matches is confined solely to 
the two ceremonial occasions referred to. 

(g) , (ii) and (i). Government have considered the representations re¬ 
ceived on this subject and have now decided to exempt Bengal Lights 
from the banderol regulations. 

(j) and (k). Government see no sufficient reason for totally exempting 
Bengal lights from the excise duty but a proposal for fixing the duty 
leviable on the basis of 12 sticks is now under consideration. 


Muslims in the Indian Tea Cess Committee and the Indian Soft Coke 

Cess Committee. 

999. ♦Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman: fal Ts it a fact that there are very few 
Muslims on the ministerial and executive staff of the Indian Tea Cess Com¬ 
mittee and Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee ? 

(b) What is the total strenrth of the ministerial and executive staff of 
each of the committees referred to in part (a) above? How many Muslims 
are in each category? 
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(c) How many men have been recruited on the ministerial as well as 
on the executive staff of each of the Committees referred to, since 1st Janu¬ 
ary, 1934? What is the composition of this recruitment as regards different 
communities ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the non-Muslims are in an over-whelming majority 
in the staff of the above, and have an entire monopoly of the organisation of 
these committees? 

(e) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of issuing instruc¬ 
tions at an early date to the proper authorities to the effect that communal 
inequalities existing in the staff of these committees should be readjusted by 
stopping recruitment of the community or communities already preponder¬ 
ant? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: The Honourable Member is referred 
to the reply given in the Council of State to question No. 180 by the 
Honourable Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee regarding the staff of the 
Indian Tea Cess Committee. The position of the Soft Coke Cess Com¬ 
mittee in regard to the recruitment of staff is analogous to that of the 
other Committee. I will, however, forward a copy of the Honourable 
Member’s question to these two Committee. 

Muslims in the Indian Cotton CBS'! Committee and a he Indian Lao 

Cess Committee. 

1000. *Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman: (a) Is it a fact that the Indian Cotton 
Cess Committee and the Indian Lac Cess Committee are administered by 
Government? 

(b) What is the strength of the staff engaged on research work under 
each of the Committees mentioned above? How many are Muslims? 

(c) Is it a fact that Muslims are not in proper proportion on the staff of 
either of the two committees referred to above? 

(d) Is it a fact that suitable Muslim graduates in science of Indian and 
foreign universities are available for employment? If so, why are they not 
considered for research appointments under the Indian Cotton Cess Com¬ 
mittee and Indian Lac Cess Committee? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) A certain measure of control is vested in the 
Governor General in Council in virtue of the provisions of the Indian 
Cotton Cess Act, 1923, and the Indian Lac Cess Act, 1930. 

(b) 161 under the Indian Central Cotton Committee of whom 20 are 
Muslims and 15 under the Indian Lac Cess Committee, of whom one 
is a Muslim. 

(c) and (d). The Honourable Member presumably has in mind the 
proportion fixed for the representation of minorities in Government ser¬ 
vices. The matter will be brought to the notice of the committees. 

Bbobuitment of Muslims on the Staff of the Indian Tea Cess 

CoMMITTEB. 

1001. ’^‘Maulvl Badl-UZ-Zanian: (a) Is it a fact that several posts of 
Sub-Inspectors of Indian Tea Cess Committee have recently been filled as 
a result of an interview held in Lucknow? 
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(b) How many j^osts bave been so filled*? 

(c) How many Muslims have been taken in these posts? 

(d) Is it a fact that no Muslim has been taken against the posts referred 
to in pari (a) above? 

(e) Is it a fact that among the candidates who a})plied for the above 
posts there were many Muslims with experience in market work, etc.? 
Why were these candidates overlooked? 

(1) Are Government aware that the staff of the Indian Tea Cess Com¬ 
mittee is completely monopolised by non-Muslims? 

(g) Do Government j)ropOhe to consider the advisability of removing the 
prepouaeranco ot one community, and of recruiting Muslims in due pro¬ 
portion on the stalf of the Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) to (g). The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is referred to the reply given in the Council of State to the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee’s question No. 180 on the 3rd Sep¬ 
tember, 1934. 

MUn^hl Iswax S&ran: On a point of order, Sir. In answer to a ques¬ 
tion put in this House, is it enough to refer us to an answer given in the 
other place? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Hahim): The proceedings 
of the Council of State, it is understood, are supplied to every Honourable 
Member of this House; so there can be no difficulty in finding out the 
answer. 


Munshi Iswar Saran: May 1 submit for your consideration. Sir, that in 
that Case the Members of this House are deprived of their right of putting 
supplementary questions ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair does 
not see how Members of this House are deprived of their right of putting 
^supplementary questions. 

Munshi Is war Saran: Sir, the answer is not given here, it is not before 
us, it IS m the record of the other House, and so we can^. put any sun- 
plemnntary questions. ^ 

4 .U (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The proceedings of 

the other House are supplied to every Honourable Member. 


Munshi Iswar Saran: I know that, but what 1 submit is this I nut 
a question here, and for the answer I am tefetred to an anstt^et ffive6 
in the other ironse to question No. sd ahd so, put bv Mr. so and so 
That answer before us, and, therefore, I spbmit for vour considera’- 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourahto 
Member appears to be under a misapprehension. Members are not de¬ 
prived of their right of putting supplementary questions. If any Honour¬ 
able Member wants to get information from the Government Member by 
means of a supplementary question, he is at liberty to do so, and the 
Chair has no doubt that the Government Member will read out that 
answer. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; Will the Honourable Member kindly read out that 

answer? 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, in the other House, there was a ruling given to the 
effect that no Member of that House could quote a speech delivered on the 
floor of this Houses, and so why should the Government refer us to state¬ 
ments or replies made in the other place? T hope you have seen that 
ruling, Sir? 

Mr. president (The Honoin*able Sir Abdur Rahim)' That has nothing to 
do with this. That is a different thing. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will the Honoimible Member please read out the 
answer given in the other place? 

The Hdnoutabie Sir Joseph Bhore: Certainly, Sir. Since you, Mr. 
President, request me to do so, I shall read it out. The answer given 
was—that appointments on the staff of the Committee are mad© by the 
Committee itself, and the Government have no hand in the matter. 

Paotlittbs for Indians for Aircraft, Wireless and Broadoastino 

Training and Service. 

1002. ♦bandit miakahtha Das: (a) What facilities are provided for 
Indians and in India for air craft, wireless, and broadcasting training and 
service ? 

(b) What is the ptovislon for that in Indian Budgets? 

(cl Are Govehiment prepared to elicit the information regarding Budget 
provisions in the provinces, if any. for training in aircraft, wireless, And 
broadcasting of Indians and give the same information to this House? 

Thd ttohourabl^ Sir Prank Noyca: As regards Aircraft: (a) Govern¬ 
ment administer a Fund, called the Petrol Tax Fund, derived from the 
proceeds of the additional tax on petrol consumed for aviation purposes, 
which is utilised inter alia for the grant of scholarships and hnancjal 
assistance to Indians for advanced training in aviation. Facilities for 
training are also provided by the flying clubs in India, which are subsidised 
by Government.^ In addition, Indian National Airways, Limited, have 
established a flying school in Rangoon. As regards facilities for service, 

1 would refer the Honourable Member to my answer to his next question. 

(b) The estimated expenditure out of the Petrol Tax Fund during the 
current year on scholarships and financial assistance for training in England 
of Indians in aviation is Rs. 16,000. 

Ab regards Wireless: (a) The Depattrtent of Posts abd Telegrablis 
maintains training facilities in the Telegraph Storeyard at Calcutta for the 
traimng of its own employees in; wireless. For some years all appointmenta 
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have been made in India and a large majority of these appointments have 
been filled by Indians in the normal course. It does not appear necessary, 
therefore, to provide special facilities. 

(b) There is no special provision. 

As regards Broadcasting: (a) No special facilities are provided for 
training and employment of Indians. With the exception of the new post 
of Controller of Broadcasting for which it was necessary to obtain a 
trained expert from abroad, all appointments are made in India and 
hitherto sufficient candidates have presented themselves who can be 
employed without training. The large majority of the appointments have 
been filled by Indians in the normal course and it does not appear neces¬ 
sary to provide special facilities. 

(b) There is no special provision. 

(c) Generally, aviation and wireless are purely centra] subjects and 
Tiocal Cioveruments make no such provision in their budgets. Some pro¬ 
vinces are carrying out small experiments in village broadcasting, but it 
is so unlikely that they will have made any provision for training Indians 
that I do not propose to call for the information 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is the Honourable Member aware that the Madras 
Flying Club is charging Rs. 60 a month for each of its apprentices? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am sorry I could not hear the 
Honourable Member’s question. 

Prol. N. O. Ranga: Is he aware of the fact that the Madras Flying 
Club charges Rs. 50 per month per apprentice ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, I am not aware of the terms on 
which the Madras Flying Club entertains apprentices. It seems to me 
not unreasonable that the Club should charge a fee for such training. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: In view of the fact that that particular Club and 
other similar Clubs receive subsidies from the Government of India, will 
the Honourable Member be prepared to consider the advisability of sug¬ 
gesting to them that they should not charge such prohibitive fees for 
their apprentices ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am not prepared to admit that 
the fee is prohibitive. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: In view of the considerable amount of unemploy¬ 
ment prevailing in the country, does he not consider it rather an absurd 
thing that as much as Rs. 50 a month should be collected by the Flying 
Club from its apprentices when it receives bonuses from the Government 
of India? 

The Honourable Sit Frank Noyde: My Honourable friend has asked 
me to express an opinion. 

Lilcliattd Kanlial*. I to \mdGrat&!\d irom 

^’■o^dcasting in India. 
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The Hontmrable Sir Frank Noyce: I have already said that so far we 
have not found it necessary to provide such facilities. If we do find it 
necessary, we shall undoubtedly* make suitable arrangements. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why does the Honourable Member not find 
it necessary? Is it that at present there are no people to take a train¬ 
ing, or is it because broadcasting has not extended much, and, therefore, 
no training need be given now? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have done my best to answer my 
Honourable friend’s question. I said that hitherto sufficient candidates 
presented themselves who could be employed without training, but as 
broadcasting develops, I imagine it will probably be necessary to give 
suitable training. That is a matter on which we would wish to have the 
advice of the Controller as soon as possible. 

Prof. N. O. llanga: Is it a fact that in the training institutes that 
the railways maintain in this country for training railway engineers and 
others, no monthly fee is collected from their apprentices? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I deeply regret that my Honourable 
friend, the Leader of the Opposition, has not accepted my suggestion. I 
cannot hear the Honourable Member. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Why not provide him with broadcasting 1 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Will Government be prepared to assist financially 
an academy for training Indians in flying? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think that Government would 
give sympathetic consideration to a sound scheme if it were put forw'ard. 

Sir Ck)wasii Jehangir: Will Government be prepared to assist finan¬ 
cially ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I said that they would be prepared 
to give sympathetic consideration in regard to such a scheme if it were 
put forward, and that implies sympathetic financial consideration also. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Would Government be prepared to initiate a 
ficheme for an academy for dying? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think the answer to that is ‘‘No.’ 

I believe that a scheme is at present under consideration which will doubt¬ 
less be placed before the Government in due course. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: To which Government will give sympaihetie 
<^onBideration. 

Tbi abiioiirable Sir ftank Hoyce: That I have said. 

Mr. B. Daa: If the Aero Club of India and Burma should submit such 
* scheme, will it receive. 
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Tfhe Etonourabie Sir Frank Noyce: 1 cannot hear the Honourable 
Member. 

Mr. B. Das: I will repeat my question. Will the Honourable Member 
consider such a scheme if it is submitted by the Aero Club of India and 
Burma, and ludp it financially, just as they have financed in the past 
the maintenance of that Aero Club? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: That is a hypothetical question. I 
have no information that the Aero Club of India has any intention of 
submitting such a scheme. From what I know of it, I think it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether it is in a position to do so. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Is there any plan of the Government for 
manning these services by Indains entirely, and, if so, what is the plan, 
and also, in how many years do they contemplate that these services 
should be manned by Indians ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Honourable Member has raised 

a very wide question of policy with which it is impossible for me to deal 
in a supplementary question. It is impossible to say when these ser¬ 
vices will be manned entirely by Indians, as it is not possible for us to 
forecast how soon Indians will be qualified in sufficient numbers for the 
purpose. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Is there any plan? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. There is only a plan for ex¬ 
tending facilities to train Indians in aviation. It is impossible to say to 
what ext(‘nt th(‘y will avail themselves of those facilities. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: How many Indians are now actually employed 
In the aircraft and wireless departments of the Government of India? 

The BLonourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should like to have notice of that 
question. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: The Honourable Member referred more than once 
in his replies to the phrase “in the normal course". He said, “In the 
normal course we shall have more Indians". May I know what is the 
probable period of time, which will be covered by this "normal course"? 

The Hoiiourable Sir Frank Noyce: I referred to the "nomal course" 
in my reply with regard to wireless and broadcasting. As I have ex¬ 
plained, appointments in those two departments are made in India in 
accordance with the usual rules on the subject. 

Mr, S Satyamurti: May I know how many Indians are being now 
trained for aircraft and wireless? 

The Honourable Sir rrank Noyce: I must ask for notice of that quea- 
toin. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): Order order. The 
Chair may mention with reference to the point of order raised 
Noon. referring an Honourable Member putting a question to 

the proceedings of the Council of State, the Chair's attention has been 
drawn to a ruling on the subject that Honourable Members representing 
Government might as well bear in mind the fact that references to the 
proceedings in another place should, as far as possible, be avoided. What 
tlie Chair would like to add at present is this. The Chair does not think 
that reference to the published proceedings in the Council of State as 
containing the answer of Government to a similar question is improper, 
but the Chair thinks, for the convenience of this House, the Honourable 
Member who replies to the question should be prepared to read out the 
answers, if required. 


UNSTAEKEt) QUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS. 

Evidence taken by the Railway Court of Inquiry. 

219. Sardar Mangal Singh: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table of the House a copy of the evidence taken by the Railway Court of 
Inquiry presided over by Mr. Justice Murphy? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: The evidence tendered before the 
Railway Court of Inquiry was not printed, and I regret that I am unable 
to lay it on the table of the House. 


Associations declared Unlawful in Burma during the Rebellion. 

220. XT Thein Maung: With reference to the answer to starred question 
No. 272, dated the 14th February, 1935, will Government please state; 

(a) what was the number of associations declared to be unlawful 

in each district in Burma during the rebellion; 

(b) how many associations in the respective districts have had the 

ban removed since then; and 

(c) whether Government have considered or are prepared to con¬ 

sider sympathetically the question of removing the ban from 
all tlie remaining associations as a sort of amnesty to create 
the proper atmosphere for the working of the constitutional 
reforms ? 

tfhe fionourable Sir Bteniiy OralK: (a), (b) and (c). I lay on the table 
a statement giving the required information. 

(d) The matter is one for the consideration of the Local Government. 
The associations in respect of which the ban imposed in 1931 is still in 
force are only those in the rebel districts of Insein, Tharrawaddy and 
Henzada. I may add for the Honourable Member's information that the 
I^cal Government ^ire at present considering the question of the removal 
6i thfe bah ftortt unltiwful associatibiid where thift action is possible. 
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Statement, 


District. 

Number 

<*). 

Notified in 
1931 in 
connection 
with the 
rebellion. 

of associations. 

(2) 

Denotified 

since 

1931. 

Tharrawaddy ........ 

13 

.. 

Insein ......... 

39 


Rangoon Town ....... 

1 

1 

Henzada 

26 


Pyapon ......... 

1 

1 

Yamethin ........ 

15 

16 

Myingyan ........ 

14 

14 

Mandalay ........ 

4 

4 

Upper Chindwin ....... 

98 

98 

fiagaing ......... 

1 

1 

Shwebo ......... 

6 

6 

Katha ......... 

r 

9 

9 

Total . 1 

227 

149 


Release of Persons convicted in connection with the Rebellion nr 

Burma. 

221. U Thein Maung; Will Government please state: 

(a) how many persons were convicted in connection with the rebel¬ 

lion in Burma; 

(b) how many of them have been released by Government before 

the expiry of their sentences; 

(c) how many of them are still undergoing their sentences; 

(d) how often the question of releasing them is considered by Gov¬ 

ernment; and 

(e) whether Government have considered or are prepared to consider 

sympathetically the question of releasing such of them as are 
still in jail as a sort of amnesty to create the proper atmosphere 
for the working of the reforms? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The approximate figures are: 

(a) 1,514, including 128 executed 

(b) 300. 

(c) 676. 

(d) and (e). These are matters for the Government of Burma. I 
understand that every case is reviewed carefully twice a year by the 
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Local Government and it would be seen from my reply to part (b) of the ques¬ 
tion that a great deal of clemency has already been shown. The Local 
Government are unable, in the best interests of the province, to regard 
the initiation of reforms as a suitable occasion for the grant of amnesty 
to all rebels. With this view the Government of India agree. 

Control over the Piece of Land within the Bengal Nagpur RAn^wAY 
Boundary passing through Dongargarh and Raj Nandgaon 
State, 

222. Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: (a) Is it a fact that the piece of 
land, within the Bengal Nagpur Railway boundary, passing through 
Dongargarh and Raj Nandgaon State, is British India? 

(b) Is it British India for all purposes, or is there any limitation to 
it? 

(c) To whom are the residents living therein liable to pay income- 
tax, i.e.j to the Government of India or to Rajnandgaon and Dongargarh 
States, respectively? 

(d) Is that tract within the jurisdiction of the civil and criminal courts of 
British India? 

(e) Is that also within the jurisdiction and a ithority of the District 
Councils for the purposes connected with thtir I mctions? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) No. The railway passes through Khaira- 
garh and Nandgaon States. 

(b) No. For jurisdictional and railway purposes only. 

(c) . The residents will only pay income-tax to the Government of India 
if they are liable under the provisions of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) No. 

Action taken on Non-Official Resolutions passed by the LEGisLATivir 

Assembly. 

223. Mr. M. Asa! Ali: Will Government be pleased to lay on tho 
table a list of all the non-official resolutions passed by the Legislative 
Assembly during tho years 1923 to 1934, briefly showing what action, if 
any. Government have taken in pursuance of each of them? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: The Honourable Member is 
referred to the replies given to Mr. K. V. Reddy's starred question 
No. 994 asked on the 24th March, 1924, to Mr. C. Duraswamy Ayyangar's 
starred question No. 68 asked on the 3rd February, 1927, to Khan Baha¬ 
dur Haji Wajihuddin’s unstarred question No. 179, asked on the lltb 
February, 1931, to the statement laid on the table on the 10th Febru¬ 
ary, 1932, by tho Honourable Sir George Rainy, containing the information 
promised in reply to starred question No. 105 asked by Mr. Rahimtoola 
M. Chinoy on the 3rd February, 1932, and to the statement laid 
on the table on the 8th Februaiy, 1933, by the Honourable Sir Brojendra 
Mitter, containing the information promised in reply to starred question 
No. 1174 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 14th November, 1932, 
which give the information for the period upto 1932. The information 
in respect of the non-official Resolution adopted by the Legislative^ 
Assembly, and the action taken on each of them during the years 1983-34,. 
is given in the following statement: 
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Economies effected during the Last Three Years. 

224. Mr. Mobm Saksena: Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a statement giving, department-wise, economies effected during 
the last three years ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Information subsequent to that con¬ 
tained in the Summary of the results of retrenchment operations in Givil 
expenditure (including Posts and Telegraphs but excluding Railways) and 
in Military estimates is not available and could not be collected without 
an expenditure of labour which the reduced staffs of the Departments 
could not give without detriment to their other duties. Some information 
about total expenditure was given in the Budget speech. 


Contract with Indian Firms for supplying Materials to the 
Government of India. 

225. Pandit I^ilakahtha Das: Will Government be pleased to state whe¬ 
ther there is any contract with any Indian firms for supplying materials to 
the Government of India ? If so, will Government lay on the table all such 
contracts ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Honourable Member ha's not 
made it clear as to which Department of the Central Government this 
question relates. The Indian Stores Department places numerous con¬ 
tracts for the supply of Indian materials with Indian firms. The labour 
and cost involved in collecting details of such contracts, which number 
many thousands, and in preparing copies thereof, will be very great and 
not commensurate with the expense involved. Details of all contracts 
above Rs. 100 in value, placed by the Indian Stores Department, are 
])ublished week by week in the Indian Trade Journal to which I would 
refer the Honourable Member and which ho will find in the Library of 
the House. 

Tariff Rates for Food on the Bengau Nagpur Railway. 

226. Mr. S. Satyamurti: Do Government propose to prepare and place 
on the table of this House a comparative statement showing the tariff rates 
charged for different types of food on the Bengal Nagpur Railway from 
1930 onwards ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: I am placing in the Library of the House a copy of 
the current tariffs of charge. The Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, states 
that the tariffs prior to the one now in force are not available. 

Retrenchment of Postal Staff in certain Postal Circles. 

?27. Pandit Lakahxni Santa Will Govern meixt be pleased 

to lay on the table a statement showing the number of: 

(a) ofl&cers in the administrative and controlling staff in the Posts 

and Telegraphs Department; 

(b) employees in the Audit staff: 
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(c) employees in the subordinate staff in the Post Office and Bail- 
way Mail Service, including inferior staff; and 

(dj personnel retrenched under each of the above categories, show¬ 
ing separately the figures for Bengal and Assam, Bombay, 
Madras, the United Provinces and the Central Circles? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a), (b) and (c). The Honourable Member's atten¬ 
tion is invited to Appendix XVTII of the last Annual Beport of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, a copy of which is in the Library of the 
House, which contains the information lie requires. 

(d) Government regret that they arc unable to furnish the information 
as its collection would involve an undue expenditure of time and labour. 

Postal Life Insurance and Savings Bank Works. 

228. Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Will Government be pleased 

to lay on the table the figures for the last three years shewing: 

(a) the income and the expenditure for the Postal Life Insurance 

and Savings Bank works; 

(b) the cost borne by the Post Office for Postal Life Insurance 

and Savings Bank business in the shape of clerical, audit 
and supervision work; and 

(c) the amount of credit in the Post Office account for the Postal 

Life Insurance and Savings Bank business? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a) The receipts and outgoings are 
given in Account No. 86 of the Finance and Revenue Account of the 
Government of India. 

(b) and (c). The Postal Department is reimbursed the entire amount 
of expenditure incurred by them on account of the postal life insurance 
and savings bank business. A statement giving the figure for the last 
three years is laid on the table. 


AmovntJi paid to the Pofttal D^’partm^vt for Postal Life Insurance and ^"^arings 

Bank Business, 


{In lakhs of rupees), 

1931- :i2 

1932- 33 
193;i 34 

Income dekived feom the Enhancement of the Rates of Postage 
Registeation Fees and Money Obdee Commission. ' 

229. Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: »Will Government be pleased 
to state the income derived from the enhancement of the rates of postage, 
registration fees and money order commission? 


Postal Life 
Insurance, 

3 

3 

3 


Savings 

Bank. 

44 

47 

54 
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Mr. O. V. Bewoor: Separate accounts are not maintained of the re¬ 
venue realised from various descriptions of postal traffic, except that from 
commission on money orders and British Postal Orders. The rates of 
commission on money orders were last changed in 1921. The other por¬ 
tions of the postal tariff, except the rate for book packets, were enhanced 
from various dates during the year 1931-32. The initial book packet rate 
was enhanced with effect from 1st April, 1934. 

The increased revenue obtained from the enhancement of the money 
order commission in April, 1921, amounted to Ks. 6 lakhs in the first year, 
the revenue in 1921-22 being larger by that amount than the revenue in 
the preceding year. The enhancement of the rates of postage on various 
articles was effected from various dates about the middle of the financial 
year and tlie figures for 1931-32 are, therefore, useless for purposes of 
comparison. If the revenue during 1930-31, the last complete financial 
year before the enhancements were effected, is compared with that in 1932- 
33, the revenue in the latter year was practically equal to the revenue 
in the former so that the enhancement served to arrest the progressive 
decrease in revenue that was occurring due to the economic depression. 
Due to the same reason the revenue decreased by another five lakhs in 
1933-34. As for the increased revenue obtained from the enhancement of 
the book packet traffic, a reference is invited to the reply given by the 
Honourable Sir Frank Noyce to starred question No. 89 by Mr. Mohan 
Lai Saksena. 

Post Offices converted and abolished and Posts reduced in the 

Post Offices. 

230. Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Wih Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement shewing Circle by Circle: 

(a) the total number of departmental branch offices converted into 

extra-departmental ones; 

(b) the total number of Head Post Offices reduced to the status of 

time-scale sub-offices; 

(c) the total number of gazetted Post Offices reduced to the status 

of selection grade offices; 

(d) the total number of higher selection grade Post Offices reduced 

to the status of lower selection grade Post Offices; 

(e) the total number of departmental sub-offices converted into 

extra-departmental sub or branch offices; 

(f) the total number of unremunerative Post Offices abolished; 

(g) the total number of departmental postmen s appointments con¬ 

verted into those of extra-departmental delivery agents; and 

(h) the total number of unremunerative Post Offices at military 

stations and strategic centres? 

. Mr. G.y. Bewoor: (a) to (h). The Honourable Member has not stated 
the period for which the information is required but, even if he had, I 
should be unable to reply to his question, as the collection of the informa¬ 
tion :wo|uld, involve an expenditure oj^ .time and labour incommensurate 
with its value. , « . - 

D 
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Inobements of Employees in the Posts and Telbgbaphs Defabtment. 

231. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether under the ordinary rules, service in an officiating capacity 

counts for increments in the time-scale; 

(b) whether the increments of all the employees in the Posts and 

Telegraphs Department are governed by that rule; 

(c) whether the officials who are officiating as Lower Division clerks 

are not allowed to count their officiating service for increments 
unless they are officiating in clear permanent vacancies; and 

(d) if so, what is the reason for the differential treatment meted out 

to the officiating Lower Division clerks, and whether they 
are prepared to revise the orders, giving those officials the 
benefit of drawing increments for their entire officiating ser¬ 
vice, whether in clear permanent vacancies or otherwise? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor; (a) Not necessarily. Under Fundamental Buie 26 
all duty in a post to which a time scale applies counts for increment in 
that time scale. But this rule is subject to the general provisions of 
Fundamental Eule 21 under which the Governor General in Council is 
competent to issue orders over-riding the provisions of Fundamental Eule 
26 in respect of a particular time scale sanctioned by him. 

(b) On the assumption that by employees the Honourable Member re¬ 
fers to officiating employees, the reply is in the negative. Fundamental 
Eule 20 is not applicable to officiating employees in time scales for which 
the Governor General in Council has issued special orders over-riding the 
provisions of Fundamental Eule 26. 

(c) The position is substantially as stated by the Honourable Member. 

(d) As regards the first part of the question, the restriction regarding 
grant of increments for officiating services applies uniformly to all officiat¬ 
ing clerks in the Department, whether in the lower division or in the 
upper division, and, therefore, no differential treatment has been meted 
out to those in the lower division. The reply to the second part is in the 
negative. 

Plying of the Bombay-Vijaydtjrg Mail Steamer through Dabhol Port, 

232. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Bombay-Vijaydurg mail steamer does touch Dabhol 

port and connects Dabhol creek launch in its outward journey 
except in case of stormy weather; 

(b) whether there is no other steamer except the Bombay-Vijaydurg 

mail steamer to touch Jaygad port in both directions and to 
connect the Jaygad creek launch; and 

(c) if the replies to parts (a) and (b) above be in the affirmative, 

whether it is a fact lhat the Bombay Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany considers these ports as optional? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: (a) to (c). The facts are as stated by the Honour¬ 
able Member. 
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Conveyance of Mail Bags fob Places on the Konkan Line. 

233. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the mail bags for places on the Konkan line ar/e con¬ 

veyed by a steamer of the Bombay Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany; 

(b) whether the steamer conveying such mails touches at the Dabhol 

port daily; 

(o) whether the mail bags for Guhagar and Dabhol are conveyed by 
this mail steamer and delivered at Dabhol; and if not, how they 
are conveyed to the respective places; 

(d) whether they are aware that in the present arrangement for the 

conveyance of mails to Guhagar and Dabhol, there is an in¬ 
ordinate, unnecessary avoidable delay; 

(e) whether objection, if any, was raised by the Bombay Steam 

Navigation Company to the postal peons visiting the Mail 
Guards even by issuing a deck pass daily and making their 
own arrangements to take Dabhol, Guhagar and Jaygad mails 
from the Mail Guard without reference to the Steamer Com¬ 
pany; 

(f) whether Government are prepared to undertake that even if 

the steamer does not touch the Dabhol port on account of 
stormy weather and the mails for Dabhol and Guhagar are 
overcarried to Batnagiri, the mails will not be delayed beyond 
the maximum of three hours only; 

(g) whether Government have considered that such a measure would 

improve delivery facilities and throw open better communica¬ 
tion with Bombay for an area over 30 miles and in addition 
give a saving to the Department; and 

(h) if so, whether Government are prepared to ask the Postmaster 

General, Bombay, to make arrangements to get down th« 
Dabhol and Guhagar mails from Vijaydurg Mail Steamer at^ 
Dabhol port through a gratuity agent, without reference to the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Company to which no responsibility 
would ordinarily attach? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: (a) to (h). Government have no information, but 
the matter referred to is one with which the Postmaster-General, Bom¬ 
bay, is competent to deal and a copy of the question is being sent to that 
officer. 


Non-Issue of Revenue Stamps in Bubma. 

234, XT Thein Maung: Will Government please state: 

(a) why *'revenue” stamps separate from postage stamps have 

been issued in all provinces except Burma, as stated at page 
9 of the Indian Post and Telegraph Department Annual 
Report for 1933-34; 

(b) why such stamps have not been issued in Burma; and 

(c) when they will be issued there, if at all? 

62 
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Mr. A. H. Lloyd: (a) As it was not possible to calculate exactly the 
shares of ^’eveiuio from unified'* stamps distributable between the Posts 
and Telcgiaphs Department and the Provincial Governments, it was deOided 
to introduc'e separate revenue and postage stamps throughout British India 
excluding Burma. 

(b) and (c). The question of introducing separate revenue stamps in 
Burma Inrs been postponed pending a decision on the question of separation 
of Burma from India because the (xovernment of Burma desire to retain 
“unified** stamps for postal and revenue purposes if that Province is 
separated. 

Showing of Burmans or Buddhists in a separate Cclumn in the Posts 
AND Telegraphs Department Annual Report. 

235. TJ Thein Maung: With reference to Appendix XVII to the In¬ 
dian Posts and Telegraphs Department Annual Report, are Government 
prepared to consider the question of showing Burmans or Buddhists in a 
separate column? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The reply is in the negative. 

Postal and Telegraphic Facilities in Burma and Recruitment of 

Burmans. 

236. U Thein Maung: Will Government please state what steps have 
been taken (a) to increase the postal and telegrapliic facilities in Burma 
since 1933-34, and (b) to increase the number and percentage of Burmans 
employed there in the Post and Telegraph Departments, and especially in 
the superior services since 1933-34? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: (a) Owing to the financial stringency prevailing in 
the DepartTueut duo to the general unfavourable economic conditions and 
the fall in postal and telegraph traffic it has not been possible to increase 
postal or telegraph facilities during 1933-34 either in Burma or in India 

(b) Direct recruitment to the subordinate services of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department in the Burma Circle is generally eonfined to can¬ 
didates domiciled in the revenue division in which the vacancies occur. 
Necessary ordtTS in this respect were issued in 1926 so far as the clerical 
cadre of the subordinate postal serviee is concerned. In 1933 these orders 
wore made applicable to all subordinate services in the Department. The 
result of these orders is an appreciable improvement in the number of 
Burmans recruited during 1934, the increase being about per cent. 

There are only two superior services in the Posts and Telegi-aphs Depart¬ 
ment to which direct recruitment is made namely, 

(i) Superior Telegraph Engineering and Wireless Branches, Class I, 

(ii) Postal Superintendents* Serviee, Class IT. 

In the rules published in 1933-34 for recruitment to the service mentioned 
at (i) above by competitive examination held by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission one vacancy was reserved to a member of a minority community 
preference being given to a person domiciled in Burma. The result of the 
examination heldjn November 1933 showed that there was no oindidate 
who had qualified for sel^ctipn to fill the reserved ^vacancy. 
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No direct recruitment has been made since 1933-34 to the Postal Super¬ 
intendents* Service, Glass II. 

Certain Information in connection with the Last General Elections 

OF THE Legislative Assembly. 

237. Sir Muhammad Yakub: Will Government please lay on the 
table the following information in connection with the last general elections 
of the Legislative Assembly: 

(a' names of the constituencies; 

(b) names of the candidates; 

total number of votes and the actual number which each candi¬ 
date secured; and 

(d) the amount of the election expenses which each candidate lodged 
before the returning officer? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: I am placing in the Library of the 
House a statement giving the information asked for in parts (a), (b) and 

(c) of the question The information asked for in part (d) is being collected 
and will be placed in the Library in due course. 

Candidates for Legislative Assembly Election who lost their 

Securities. 

238. Sir Muhammad Yakub: Will Government be pleased to state the 
names of the Ixigislative Assembly candidates of the last general elections 
who lost their securities and could not secure the required number of 
votes ? 


The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: The information is being collected 
and will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

. Mural Decorations of the Viceroy's House. 

239. Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that four 
Indian artists were sent to England to decorate the India iHouse wdth 
mural paintings? 

(b) Is it a fact that they did the work well and won universal approba¬ 
tion? 

(c) Is it a fact tliat they came back to India? 

(d) Is it a fact that the mural decorations of the Viceroy's house is going 

on? 

(e) Has the work been given to an Italian artist? 

(f) Were the Indian artists given a choice for the said work? If not, 
why not? 

The konourable Sir Frank l^oyce: (a)—(e). Yes. 

^ (f) No^ The work is not being done from public fiihds, and no question 
qI eontrol by the Government of India, therefore, arises. It is, however’ 

obiierved:-^ ^ v ■ ^ ^ , i , >: 
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(i) that negotiations with the Italian artist had been commenced 

before the Indian artists returned from London, and 

(ii) that the Italian artist employs 15 Indian artists who work under 

his supervision. 

Newspapers supplied to Detenus and Other Political Prisoners. 

240. Mr. Aldiil Chandra Datta: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that no English newspaper other than the Statesman 
is allowed to the detenus and other political prisoners? 

(b) fs it a fact that no other vernacular newspaper than the Sanjibant 
is allowed to them? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state the reasons: 

(i) why of all English papers, the Statesman only is allowed; 

(ii) why other English papers are not allowed; and 

(iii) why no vernacular daily is allowed? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) and (b). I would invite the Hon¬ 
ourable Member’s attention to the list of newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals placed on the table of the House in reply to question No. 76S 
on the 9th March, 1935, from which he will see that several English and 
Vernacular Newspapers are allowed to State Prisoners. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Grievances of the Staff of the Government of india Press, 

New Delhi. 

241. Sir Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that keen dis¬ 
appointment prevails among the staff of the Government of India Press, 
New Delhi, on account of the rejection by Government of all the memorials 
and petitions submitted by the clerks during the period from January, 
1933 to December, 1934, for redressing various grievances, without assign¬ 
ing any reason? 

(b) Are Government prepared to reconsider favourably the legitimate 
grievances of the clerks and, in case of rejection, state the reasons for not 
acceding to their requests? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). The reply is in the 
negative. Only two memorials appear to have been received during the 
period in question. One was for an improvement in the scale of pay, and 
the other for a working day of five hours, with permission to arrive ten 
minutes late and other relaxations of penalties for late attendance. Beasons 
are not ordinarily assigned for the rejection of memorials. 


Holtdays in the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

242. Sur Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that like all the offices under 
the Government of India and under the Central Government permanently 
located in Delhi all gazetted holidays notified by the Chief Commissioiieri 
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Delhi Province, are not observed by the stafi of the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi? If so, what is the cause of such a differential treat¬ 
ment? 

•The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The position as stated by the Honour¬ 
able Member is not quite accurate. The staff of the Government of India, 
Press, Now Delhi, are allowed the gazetted holidays notified by the Chief 
Commissioner, Delhi, during April to October; but from November to March 
the men in that Press are allowed the closed holidays observed by the 
Government of India Secretnrriat offices and any two of the communal 
holidays falling within that period. It is obviously inconvenient, especially 
during the Session of the Legislature, to close the Press when the Secretariat 
offices are working in Delhi. 

Scales of Pay and Working Hours of the Clerks of the Government 
OF India Press, New Delhi. 

243. Sir Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that the clerks of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, New Delhi, are governed by the Rules enforced in 
the Government of India offices only in respect of casual leave and holidaya 
while their scales of pay and working hours are not regulated in accordance 
with those of the Government of India offices nor of the offices under the^ 
Central Government? If so, will Government please state reasons for 
adopting such a procedure? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The clerks are allowed casual leave 
for ten darys in the year as is admissible to the establishment in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Secretariat offices. As regards holidays, I would invite the 
Honourable Member's attention to my reply to the previous question. The 
scales of pay and the working hours of the clerks are regulated by the 
interests of the public service, and with regard to the character of the work 
amd the needs of the Press. They, therefore, differ from those prevailing in 
the Secretariat and attached offices. 

Application of the Provident Fund Rules in the Government of India 

Presses. 

244. Sir Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that there is no uniformity 
in the application of certain rules in the Government of India Presses? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the Contributory Provident Fund Rules have 
been applied in the Government of India Press, Calcutta, to the 
employees recruited on a certain date in the year 1929, while in 
case of Delhi Press, the Contributory Provident Fund Rules have been 
applied to all the employees recruited on or after the 15th July, 1920? If 
BO, will Government be pleased to state why the same Contributory Pro¬ 
vident Fund Rules have not been applied to the employees of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, Delhi from the date on which they have been intro¬ 
duced for the employees of the Government of India Press, Calcutta and 
what do Government propose to do to make the rules uniform ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) I am not clear which rules the 
Honourable Member has in mind. The rules applicable to the different 
presses are not identical but, where one rule covers aril the presses, it ia 
applied in the same manner in each Press. 
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(b) The answer to the first part is in the negative. The rules are applied 
to all industrial employees recruited on or after 15th July, 1920, either in 
Calcutta or Delhi, to the clerks so recruited in Delhi and to most, if not 
all, of the clerks so recruited in Calcutta. Owing to the fact tliat the 
Caicutta Press clerks were borne up to 26th March, 1929, on a combined 
<tHdre with certain other offices in Calcutta, special provisions had to be 
made to cover the case of the clerks employed there. But it was not 
intended, that these provisions should operate, to exclude any clerks re¬ 
cruited in that Press between 1920 and 1929. I am having an inquiry made 
to ascertain whether any clerks in Calcutta have been unintentionally 
excluded from the benefit of the Provident Fund and shall be prepared to 
give special consideration to such cases. 


Application of the Provident Pund Rules in the Government of India 

Presses. 

245. Sir Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will Government be pleased to put 
on the table of the House a copy of the Finance Department orders relating 
to the application of the Contributory Provident Fund Rules and state 
what classes of employees they cover? 

(b) Is it a fact that the rules regarding the Contributory Provident 
Fund, applied to the clerks of the Government of India Presses, are 
contrary to the Finance Department orders? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Finance Department orders relating 
to the Contributory Provident Fund prohibit the admission of clerks (non¬ 
technical employees) to the Contributory Provident Fund? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) The Contributory Provident Fund 
is intended mainly for certain technical specialists, but exceptions are 
sometimes made on grounds of administrative convenience. Government 
do not propose to lay a copy of the orders on the table. 

(b) and (c). No 


Revision of Scales of Pay of Section-Holders in the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi. 

246. Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that the scales of pay of 
readers, clerks, copy-holders, and piece-workers of the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi, were revised after 1920? 

(b) Is it a fact that the section-holders and the assistant section- 
holders of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, were left out Rnd 
consequently they submitted their memorials to the Government of India 
in 1934? 

(c) Is it a fact that the »aid memorials wore withheld by the Con¬ 
troller of Printing and Stationery? 

(d) If the reply to parts (a), (b) (c) be in the affirmatiyei are 

Government and the Controller of Printing and Stationej'y prepared, to 
take into consideration the revision of the scales of. pay of tiie section^ 
holders as well ? ... 1 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) On the reorganisation of the Press 
in 1027 the scales of pay for clerks and copyholders were revised. The scales 
of pay of all the classes mentioned were revised in 1934. 

(b) The scales for section-holders and assistant scction^holders w^ere left 
unaffected by the revision in 1927, but were reduced in 1934. Memorials 
have been submitted by section-liolders and assistant section-holders, but 
these are not consequent on the 1934 revision, as that did not affect the 
memorialists, who remained on the higher scales formerly in force. 

(c) The memorials submitted by the section-holders were withheld by 
the Controller under instruction No. 7 (3) of the instructions for the sub¬ 
mission of petitions to the Governor General in Council. 

(d) No. 


Employment of Hindus and Muslims in the Education Department, 

Delhi. 

247. Bhai Parma Nand: (a) With reference to ray queBtif)n No. 1603. 
dated the 7th December, 1932, will Government please state the communal 
proi)ortion of the gazetted olhcers in the Education Department of Ajmer 
Merwara ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the {Superintendent and the Eemale Superintendent 
of female Education, Delhi, have been Christians since the creation of 
the Delhi Piovmee? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the athimative, will Government 
please state why the Hindus and the Muhammadans, the two major 
communities of the Delhi Province, have been entirely deprived of their 
provincial rights? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The communal proportion of the gazetted officers 
in the Education Department of Ajmer-Merwara is: 

Hindus 
Muslims 
Christians 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Mr. L. T. Watkins, T.E.S., w’as appointed Superintendent of Edu¬ 

cation for Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara on the creation of the post. He held 
it from 20th September, 1920 to 9th December, 1925. The post was held 
in abeyance for some time on account of financial stringency, the Educa¬ 
tional Commissioner with the Government of India holding collateral charge 
of the duties of the Superintendent of Education. It was revived in April. 
1981, and the present incumbent was appointed on the recommendation of 
the Public Service Commission. The selection of the Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent for Female Education was made at a time when Hindu and Muslim 
candidates possessing the requisite qualifications and experience were not 
forthcpmipg. Thp Honourable, Member will appreciate that officers once 
appoihfied tq Grbvernment sei'vice cqnnpt be repioyed from service merely 
because they do not, ilp a particular community. 


69 per cent. 
25 fi 
6 
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Employment of Hindus in the Education Department, Delhi. 

I 

248. Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that the gazetted inspecting 
staff of the Education Department, Delhi, consists ol Muhammadans and 
Christians only? 

(b) Is it a fact that the District Inspector of Schools, Delhi and the 
Senior Assistant District Inspectors of Schools, Delhi, have been Muham¬ 
madans for the last eight years? 

(c) Is it a fact that the heads of the Training School, !Najafgarh and 
the Girls Training School, Delhi, have been only Muhammadans and 
Christians since their foundation? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Head Master, D. B. High School, Mehrauli, 
has always been a Muhammadan? 

(c) If the answers to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state why Hindus have been totally deprived of their 
rights ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) to (d). Yes. 

(e) There is no question of depriving Hindus of their rights. Appoint¬ 
ments and postings of educational officers are not made exclusively with 
regrrd to communal considerations. 

Selection of the present District Inspector of Schools, Delhi. 

249. Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government please lay on the table 
a statement showing the names, particulars, and the period of services 
of those candidates who were recommended by the Punjab Government 
for the post of District Inspector of Schools, Delhi, at the time of transfer 
o* Sheikh Ghulam Mohiuddin? 

(b) Will Government please state the period of service as District 
Inspector of Schools of the present District Inspector of Schools, Delhi, in 
the Punjab? 

(c) Will Government please state why the present District Inspector 
of Schools, Delhi, was selected in preference to the Hindu candidates in- 
spite of the facts that the Muhammadans have been holding this post 
for the last eight years? 


Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) I regret I am unable to comply with the Honour¬ 
able Member’s request as recommendations relating to personnel are con¬ 
fidential . 

(b) About two years. 

(c) He was considered to be the most suitable candidate for the post. 

Communal Composition of the Inferior Servants in the Office of the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

260. Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) what is the communal proportion of the inferior servants in 
the Office of the Private Secretary to His Excellency the 
Viceroy and how many of them are Sikhs; 
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(b) whether it is a fact that four new peons were employed in that 

ofi&ce in January last, and all of them are Hindus; 

(c) whether one of the Assistant Private Secretaries passed orders 

to the effect that every community should be represented 
among the inferior staff of that office, and whether this order 
was brought to the notice of the present Assistant Private 
Secretary; if so, with what result and, if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) The communal proportion of the 
inferior servants in the Office of the Private Secretary to Hiu Excellency 
the Viceroy is 24*2 per cent. Muslim and 75*8 per cent. Hindus. There 
are no Sikhs. 

I may add that a year ago a Sikh was offered a peon's appointment 
which had fallen vacant but the offer was refused. 

(b) No. The facts are that the services of two Hindu peons of the 
Earthquake Itelief Fund Office have been retained owing to the abnormal 
rush of work. 

(c) As regards the first part of the question, the order of the Assistant 
Private Secretary referred to was in connection with the superior and not 
the inferior establishment. The second part does not, therefore, arise. 


Introduction of the Revised Rent Rules on State Railways. 

25I.Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Will Government please 
state the date of introduction of the revised rent rules as referred to in 
correction slip No. 8 to note 2 under Rule 2 of section 1 of chapter 11, 
Residential Buildings of State Railway Code (Revised)? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: The note referred to applies to non-gazetted staff and 
the following are the dates of introduction of the revised rent rules for 
such staff on the various State-managed Railways: 


Eastern Bengal Railway 
North Western Railway 
East Indian Railway 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 


Burma Railways 


30th June, 1928. 

Ist August, *1928. 

Ist October, 1932. 

Ist April, 1932, in the case of 
new entrants. As regards 
existing staff the intention, 
is to apply the new rent 
rules from 1st April 1935. 

The revised rent rules for sub¬ 
ordinate staff have not yet 
been introduced. But in 
the case of a staff in service 
on 15-7-31 who were enjoy¬ 
ing the privi ege of rent free 
<}uarters or an allowance 
in lieu thereof in a substant¬ 
ive capacity the concession 
was continued. The conces¬ 
sion has been withdrawn 
from the staff appointed 
on or aftev 16-7-31. 
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Intbodhotioh of the Revised Rent Rules on State Railways. 


252. Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Will Government please 
place on the table of this House a copy of the revised rent Eules on 
State-managed Eailways? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: The revised rent rules will be found in Chapter TI (Eesi- 
dential Buildings) of the State Railway Code (Revised), a copy (»f whicdi is 
in the Library. 


Restrictions on the Movement of Mr. Subash Chandra Bose. 

253. Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Will Government be pleased to 
state: 

(a) whether any restrictions are placed on the movements of 

Subash Chandra Bose by the Government of India or the 
Secretary of State now; 

(b) if the answer to part (a) Be in the negative, whether Mr. Subash 

Bose is free to go either to England or any other foreign 
country in Europe and America; 

(c) whether it is a fact that Subash Bose applied for a passport to 

go to England and the same was refused; 

(d) whether it is a fact that he was asked to preside over a political 

conference in London and wliethcr he was prevented from 
going to London; and 

(e) whether Government have removed these I’estriotions on him 

now? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a), (b) and (c). Mr. Bose is m 
possession of a passport valid for Erance, Switzerland, Germany, Austria 
and Italy. The passport is not valid for entry into the United Kingdom, 
and he would, therefore, require the permission of the India Office to 
visit England. 

(c) and (d). I have no information as to whether Mr. Bose himself 
applied for facilities to visit England on the occasion in question. 


Weekly Working Hours of a Night Section in the Railway Mail 

Service. 

254. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

fa) whether the standard of weekly working hours for a Night 
Section, in the Railway Mail Service is fixed at 30 hours 
per week and sets are sanctioned on that basis; 

(b) whether the authorities have applied this standard only in the 
case of those Sections that work between 21 and five hours 
and have refused to apply it to a Section which works between 
17*68 hours and six hours and have applied to Sections of this 
type the standard of 38 hours per week, treating them as 
Sections working partly by day and partly by night; 
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(c) whether by application of 30 hours standard to a Section men¬ 

tioned in part (b), a set of a Section in the Bombay Circle 
was reduced; and 

(d) whether this anomaly was brought to the notice of the autho¬ 

rities by the Union; if so, whether it was rectified; if not, 
why not? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a) The standard for ‘night’ s( ctions, according to 
wdiich the number of sets is fixed, is a minimum of 24 hours, and a maxi¬ 
mum of 30 liours of weekly duty 

(b) The facts are as slated by the ironourable Member. I may add 
that, as regards the })articul.ar case \o which thr Honourable Memb(U’ refers, 
the circumstance's were very caiefulh examined by the Head of the 
Circl(3 and, as a large proportion of both the outward and inward trips were 
found to be done between the hours of 5 a.m. and 9 p.m., it was decided 
that the working liours of the. section should properly bo regulated by the 
standard apitlicable for section, working partly by night and partly by day. 

(c) One sot of a section m the Bombay Circle was reduced by the 
application of the hours standard, which was applicable for the reasons 
explained in my rcpl.\ to part ())) above and not by the application of the 
30 hours standard. 

(d) As already explained there wnis no anomaly. The case was re¬ 
presented by the Union and the actual position was intimated to them. 


Definitions of “ Running Time ’’ and “ Night in a Railway Mail. 

Servioe Section. 

266. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the circumstances that led to the (i) change in the definition 
of the “Running Tirnc“ of a Railway Mail Service Section as 
laid down in Mr. Bewoor’s Time-Test Report, and fii) to the 
revised interpretation of “Night" as meaning the period 
between 21 and 6 hours instead of between 20 and 6 hours, 
which was the principle laid down in the said Report; and 

(h) the principles underlying the classification of the Railway Mail 
Service Sections, into “Night" and “Somi-night" ones? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a) (i). In accordance with orders issued in 1906 
the time occupied by a Railway Mail Service section to complete its journey 
from one end of its beat to the other was accepted by the Department as 
the “Run" or the “Running Time", of the section. In his report 
Mr. Bewoor recommended that the running time should be reckoned from 
the time of the arrival of the train at the starting station to the time of 
its arrival at the end of the beat of the section for the purpose of preparing 
the staff-hours statement for sections of the Railway Mail Service. Tliia 
standard, however, was not adopted by the Department, as, on close 
examination, it was found that it would involve practical administrative 
difficulties particularly in the case of sections commepcirig their^ beat in 
trains made Up at teririinal stations consideriffily before the actual'tipie of 
departure..' " - • ^ 
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(ii) The interpretation of "night” as the period between 20 hours and 
6 hours as given in the report applies only to Mail Offices and this has 
not been altered. 


Cb) Sections whose period of duty falls entirely between 21 hours and 
6 hours are classified as "Night” sections; sections whose period of duty 
falls entirely between 5 hours and 21 hours are classified as "Day” sections; 
the rest are classified as sections working partly by day and partly by 
night. The question of modifying these definitions is, however, under 
examination. 


Bad Condition of the Road between Turkman Gate and Ciroulab 

Road in New Delhi. 

256. Mr. Ahmed Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer: Is it a fact that the road 

between Turkman Gate and Circular Road in New Delhi is in a very bad 
state of repairs? If so, will Government please state when they propose 
to repair it? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The road is new and settlement 
always takes place in a newly constructed road. 

It is proposed to resurface it during the coming year. 

Fence Wires in the Unorthodox Quarters in Mjnto Road Area, 

New Delhi. 

257. Mr. Ahmed Ebrahim Haroon Jafler: Is it a fact that quite a 
number of concrete posts set up to hold the fence wires in the unorthodox 
quarters in Minto Road area have already broken down, though they were 
erected less than a year ago? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: A few of the concrete posts have 
been damaged by children and cattle. The fence is temporary and will 
ultimately be replaced by hedges. 


Tarring of Roads in the Minto Road Area, New Delhi. 

258. Mr. Ahmed Ebrahim Haroon Jafler: Do Government propose to 

tar the roads in the Minto Road area? If so, when? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes. During the coming year. 


Change in System of Eleotrio Currents in New Delhi. 

259. Mr. Ahmed Ebrahim Haroon Jafler: Do Government propose to 
change the D. C. current at present supplied to Government quarters in 
New Delhi to A. C. or A. C. current in Minto Road area to D. C.? If 
so, when? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The matter concerns the Municipal Committee of 
New Delhi who are in charge of the electrical supply of the city. 



SHOET NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWEE. 

Preservation op the Highlands in Kenya for Europeans. 

Mr. S. Satyamurtl: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to the questions and 

answers in the House of Commons on the 14th February last 

for preserving the Highlands in Kenya for Europeans; 

(b) whether His Majesty’s Government are intending to pass an 

Order in Council in the matter. 

(c) whether the Indian Government luadc any representation in the 

matter; 

(d) whether His Majesty’s Govt'rnment will be requested to stay 

their hands ponding request by the Government of India; 

(e) whether it is a fact that within the extended area no person other 

than a European shall be entitled to acquire by grant or 

transfer agricultural land or to occupy land therein; 

(f) whether Government propose to take any steps to see that the 

position of Indians in Kenya is not adversely affected? 

Hr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) His Majesty’s Government propose that the boundaries of the High¬ 
lands should be declared by Order in Council, j 

(c) , (d) and (f). The Government of India approached His Majesty’s 
Government with a request that an opportunity be afforded to them to 
make representations before an Order in Council was made. This request 
has been acceded to and representations to safeguard Indian interests will 
shortly bo made. 

(e) If the condition that no person other than a European shall be en¬ 
titled to acquire by grant or transfer agricultural land in such area or to 
occupy land there be prescribed by Order in Council, this would probably 
be so. 

Mr. S. Satyamurtl: May I know if the Government are aware that the 
Kenya Land Commission have included in their report areas as highlands 
where no restriction was ever imposed previously even on the plea of ad¬ 
ministrative convenience prohibiting Indians from acquiring either free 
grants of land or transfer thereof and where in fact transfers of land had 
taken place from Europeans to Indians and vice versa? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The report referred to by the Honourable Member 
has already been noticed by Government, and their representations relate 
,not merely to the racial character of the restrictions but also to the terri¬ 
torial extent of the area in which restrictions should apply. 

Mr. S. Satyamurtl: When did this Government make this represent¬ 
ation to His Majesty’s Government about staying their hands before they 
passed the Order in Council ? On what date did they make this represent¬ 
ation ? 
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Mr, Q. S. Bajpai: The rei)resentation was made on the 12th February, 
1935. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Did that representation include inter-alia a represen¬ 
tation from this Government that this recommendation of the Kenya Land 
Commission, that is to extend the area and to prohibit transfers, was 
really uHra vireSf because it went beyond the terms of reference of this 
Commission ? 

Mr. O. S, Bajpai: Well, Sir, as a matter of fact, we did not enter into 
any very elaborate argument as to wliether a particular thing was ultra 
vires or not. We said that we had examined the reco nmendations of the 
Commission and we found that in two respects they went beyond the 
existing position, namely, first, the conversion of the restriction into a 
statutory restriction, and, secondly, the extension of the area, and that 
we wanted to submit detailed representations in regard to both. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have the Government of India sent those detailed 
representations, Sir? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The representations are in tln^ course of preparation 
now, and T hope they will go by thve next air mail 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: Will an opportunity be given to public opinion, 
either on the floor of this House or outside to strengthen the hands of the 
Government in preventing this injustice to Indians in Kenya? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I think if my Honourable friend will refer to the 
earlier proceedings of this House which date back to 1923, he will find 
that there has been ample demonstration of the strength of Indian o[)inion 
on the question of the reservation of land in the Highlands. I do not 
think that any fresh opportunity is necessary for putting the Government 
of India in possession of fndian opinion in this matter. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government aware that tlie Land Commission 
has defined the Highlands in Kenya as being merely the land where any 
European holds land irrespective of the geographical or climatic consider¬ 
ations and have also recommended that where Indians hold land at present 
in tlic neighbourhood of any land owned by Europeans, that such land 
held by Indians should also be cousidei-ed as Highlands if and when such 
land held by Indiuns passes into the hands of Europeans, and that any 
transfers thereafter to Indians of the land previously held by them should 
become illegal? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I can assure my Honourable friend that this volumi¬ 
nous document which has been in our possosision since last May has been 
most carefully examined, and that every recommendation which, in our 
opinion, adversely affects Indian interests, has passed through our scrutiny. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government give an opportunity to this 
House to express its opinion, so that they might forward it to His Majes¬ 
ty's Government, in order to show His Majesty's Government the rcdeut^ 
ment felt in this country over this attempted act of injustice in Kenya ? ' 
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Mil G. S. Bajpal: I liuvo already answered that question. T have 
infonrn^d my Honourable friend that really there is no aspect of thief 
qui‘Btion which lias not already been sufficiently examined and canvassed 
and discussed both by this House and by representative Indians outside. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government write to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment that ])ublic opinion in this country feels very strongly on this matter 
and considers it a .^rcat insult to it, that this injustice should be per¬ 
petrated ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I submit to my Honourable friend that in the re- 
])resentations we have made, wo have referred to the strength of Indian 
feeling on this subject. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T ask whether tlie reservation of the Highlands 
is an a(*t of, what is called in tJie Government of India Bill, discrimination 
against tin; British subjects? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is asking for an expression of opinion. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T ask whether it is not a question of interpreta¬ 
tion, instead of opinion ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): It is purely a matter 
of opinion. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the British Government and the 
British peo])le are responsible for this discrimination? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend is sufficiently familiar with 
the hish)ry of the case to be able to answer that question for himself. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Government of India Bill 

[)rovides reciprocity, or power to discriminate against those people who are 
responsible for this discrimination ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: So far as the holding of property in this country is 

concerned, I speak from memory, but I think I am right in saying that 

there is no restriction to be placed on the Legislature of the future in regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. B. Das: May I ask the Honourable Member how he expects to 
receive better treatment on his representation to His Majesty^ Govern¬ 
ment, on the Kenya Highland question when he has got a kick over the re^ 
presentation on the Zanzibar issue ? 

, Mr* G. S* Bajpai: My Honourable friend’s ipietaphor in regard to 
Zanzibar is neither accurate nor happy. 

Sat 3 ranmrti: Then, what is the reply that he has received, if 
is not a kick? •* 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I submit that that does not arise out of this queStiOh. 



kS^J'ATEMKNT of business. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Lender of the House): With 
your permission, I desire to make a statement of the course of business 
in this House. Owing to the discussions having taken longer than we ex¬ 
pected, and owing to the fact that it is not possible to form any accurate 
idea as to liow^ loiig the suppleiuentaiw demands will take, we propose, 
after the ]>n‘seu( discussion on tlie motion for consideration of the Finance 
Bill is finisla'd, to take nj) the supplementary grants, and, after that is 
disposed of, t(» go on willi the Finan(‘e Bill until its final disposal 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division* Non M uliammadan) * Are there going 
to he tin\ nig)It sittings? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Boml)a\ U-it\ Xon-Aluliammadan Uiban): May 
I draw the attention of the L(‘ader of the Hons(‘ to the fact that he has 
placed as tlie last item in the hst of business the Bill wliicli I have the 
honour of moxnng. Ft was placed immediately after the supplcmentar\ 
demands in tlio prt'vious list. It won’t taki* three or ff>ur mimit(*s, and J 
suggest to him most respectfully that that item of the agenda be placed 
in its original j)Osition, namely, immediatidy after the supplementary 
demaiuL It is a rcdereiuM* made b\ the Uouncil of Stall' to this House. 
It will not lak(‘ mor(‘. than three minutes. 1 shall merely read it out 
straiglitaway, and I would suggest that it be placed imiriediatoly after tht 
supplomi'iitarN demands and Fieforc flu* consideration of tiu' Kiimnco Bill 
in detail, 1 iiojie, Sir, I liave tlie support of all Tartii's m my itqiK'st. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Well, Sir, I am not prepared to 
accept, the optimistic statement that the thing ^vill be hnished in three 
or four 111 mutes We have no hold ovi'r that. Anybody can get up and 
speak I am alraid we are now driven to the position that ilio business 
must be taken up on the lines T have .suggested. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah (Nominated Non-Ofheial): Alay 1 know* what 
is till' position al)out the Bill regarding the dui\ on rice and wheat? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: The position is this, that that 
Bill will i)c taken np after the Finanee Bill; and there is the possibility, 
or rather 1 should say a fair probability, that there will be no duty on 
wheat and riei on tIu' 1st April unless tlie Bill is passed by that date. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: 8ir, the Honourable the Leader of the House 
objects to a change on tlie ground that there may be a discussion. I can 
assure my Honourable friend that there will be no discussion this time. 
It will take not more than the reading of it and no further. If he does 
not desire to accept my suggestion, of course we have no control, but 
I think it is only fair that a refereii(‘e from the Council of State should 
be disposed of as early as possible and that the appointment of a Select 
Committee lor this Bill should be allowed with this assurance from all sides 
of the House that I will merely read out the Resolution passed by the 
Council of State and mention the names of the Members of the Select 
Committee. 
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Mr. President (T1 \e Honourable Sir Abdur Rahirn): Is it a very urgent 
matter ? 

Sir Oowas]i Jeliangir: It is an urgent matter, Sir. It is a pity that I am 
not allowed use three minutes of the time of the House on a matter 
connected with a community that never comes up before this House with 
any legislation or any question of their own or for their own interests. 
This is the first time this is done, and T regret to find that the Govertiment 
should now object (Loud Applause.) 

1 understand, Sir, the (.Tovernment still objects? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Well, Sir, I still object, because, 
although I know my Honourable friend honestly believes that the thing 
will be over in three or four minutes, we have some experience of how 
such assurances are kept, because my Honourable friend haa no control over 
other people.^ 

liilr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban); May T 
ask the Leader of the House whether Sir Joseph Bhore’s Bill is proposed 
to be taken up, after the Sup])lementary BenmndsV {Voices: '"No, no.") 
What is the position? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: The present discussion will 
continue, then there will be the Supplementary Grants, tlieii the Finance 
Bill. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair 

finds in the JJst of Business two motions in the names of Mr. Tottenham 
and Kir Joseph Bhore. Then comes the Supplementary Demands? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: That is the agenda. If No 2 
is called ttxlay—there is no possibility—if No. 2 or No. 3 are called today, 
we do not propose to move them. I only wanted to give notice to the 
House as to what would happen, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair 

thinks, the Honourable Mr. Satyamurti wanted to know—whether these 
two items will come after the Supplementary Demands. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Sir, let me once more explain 
that we are going on with the discussion on the motion for consideration 
of the Finance Bill. That is No 1. No. 2 will be the Supplementary 
(^ants. No. 8 will be the Pinancie Bill. No. 3 will be the detailed con- 
sideration of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Nos. 2 and 3 come 
after the Supplemeutaiv Demands and the amendments to the Finance 
Bill? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Nos. 2, 8 and 4 are transposed. 

b2 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) j They will not oome 
on after this consideration? 

The Sonourable Sir Kripendra Sircar: That is so. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: On a point of order, Mr. President No doubt it 
is open to the Governor General in Council to intimate to tlie Secretan^ 
of the Assembly the order of business. Now, once ho has done it, and 
the Secretary has aiTun^^ed that i)usiness and the agenda hns beeji i*ir- 
culated, T submit it is not in the powiT of anybody to changr the order 
of business, except by a vote of this House; and I subniii' also that it 
is a question of convenience. Government have no right to give notic^e to 
us that they will take up business on certain dales and then cbangt‘ it. 1 
invite your attention to the rule on this matter—^the arrangement u1 the 
business so far iVs the Governjuent business is eoncenied. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): What is Ibe rule? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Rule 22, Standing Order 8: 

“On dnya allotted for the transaction of Government business, the Secietaiy shall 
anaiigo that business in such order as the G'overnor General in Council may direct.” 

'Dial has been done Your Secretary lias arranged the business and 
he has circulated the agenda to us. Once that arrangeim^nt has been 
doii(\ the G.ovenior General jg functus officio so far as this matter is 
concerned. He cannot come in and say, “I will now again change that 
order of business'" without the leave of the House. But it ,18 open to my 
Honourable friend to move here that that order of business bo i\s follows: 
“that items so and so shall be taken up after items so and ^ 0 “. 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department); No, no. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: My friend, Sir Lancelot Graham, says ‘ no, no”. 
He is not yet the President of tlie House, and I suggest that it is the 
inherent right of this House to arrange its own business, which is placed 
before it. Once the Government have placed that business, they have no 
further right of interferring with that business, and I ask you, Sir, as the 
custodian of the privileges of this House to uphold our I’ighis mid see 
that this is not allow’ed to be done by the GovernmenL. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Sir, nobody is disputing the 
effect of Standing Order, No. 7. But there is no provision under which 
we can be compelled to move No. 2. Just as, on a non-official day, if 
several of the different motions are not moved and a particular motion 
was allowed to be taken,—^that i.y what will happen. ]f No. 2 is called oh 
now, for instance, well, somebody gets up and says he does not move,—» 90 t 
1 made the statement in order to give the House an idea of what will happen, 
so that there may not bo any question of surprise. There is no power, I 
submit, to compel us to move, if we do not want to move. 

Sir 0<>WA#|i Jehangir: You cannot compel me also not to move. I‘ 
may point out to the Honourable Member that he cannot compel me noi 
to move. (Loud Applause and Laughter.) 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
the Leader of the House has stated a general proposition that Govern¬ 
ment cannot be compelled to move any particular motion on the agenda. 
That is perfectly correct. But if the Government Member does not choose 
to move any particular motion, would not the effect be that he cannot 
move it again? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Sir, 1 should say he can, but 
when that situation arises, 1 shall ask for your ruling. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
Sir, can you not give us three minutes today at the end of the proceedings? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair 
shall consider the point of order raised. The Chair does not think the 
situation will arise, because the further consideration may take the rest 
of the time; if it does not, then the Chair will give its ruling today. The 
Assembly will now resume further consideration of the Finance Bill. 
Before that, the Chair has to make an announcement regarding the election 
of Membei's to the Coinniittce on Public Accounts. 


ELECTION OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I have to inform 
the House that the following Members have been elected to the Committee 
on Public Accounts, namely: 

(1) Mr. B. Das, 

(2) Mr. S. Satyamurti, 

(3) Prof. N. G. Ranga, 

(4) Dr. Thein, Maung, 

(5) Sir Muhammad Yakub, 

(6) Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, 

(7) Captain SaJ^ar Sher Muhammad Khan, and 

(8) Bhai Parma Nand. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Net Eauninos of certain Nbwly CoNSTRuotED Railway Lines. 

Mr, P. B. Bau (Finaneial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I lay on the 
table a statement, giving the information at present available as to the 
net earnings of certain newly constructed railway lines, during the finan¬ 
cial year 1988-34, and a comparison of the return given by these earnings 
on the capital outlay with the return anticipated in the original estimates. 



SkUement showing net earnings during the Financial year 1933-34 of new lines opened after let October 1027 threnighout 

for traffic for a full year. 
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THE INDIAN EINANCE BiLI^contd. 

Dr. Khan Sahib (North-WeHt Frontier Province: General): Sir, 1 
thought that my golclen opportuiutv was slipping away, but I am glad 
that it has come again, and I shall be able to lay before this House the 
ease of the Frontier which has been either neglected or misrepresented iu 
this House. Sir, the Frontier Government, whether wisely or unwisely, 
has always senl a nominee to represent their })oint of view and cloud tho 
real issue, and now the })OOple of the Frontier liave been given a chance 
to send mo to Ibis House, so that you may know the other side of the 
I'icture S-ir, ns long as I retain m\ seat in this Housii, T shall never 
slirlnlv from the duty of making my protest—no matter how powerless it 
may be—against the wicked crime of official terrorism perpetrated on the 
people of the Frontici-. But before I proceed, I should like to draw the 
attent'on of the House to my speech on the last occasion which, fortunately 
o]* unfortunately, created such a flutter among the opposite Bentdies. I 
was surprised that the Honourable Members, who are the holders of the 
power, were extremely un-nerved, and the Leader of the House, in the 
intoxication of his battle against the Congress barbarity, called my language 
vile and violent. 

Now, Sir, T am sure, there has been no cause to justilv the extraordinary 
behaviour of the Honourable Member with the exception that he might 
have been dosing, which privilege he often enjoys in this House, and must 
have been dreaming of the Kabuli moneyh nder with a big stick demanding 
his pound of flesh. I moan that nightmare of the Calcutta Anglo-Indian^ 
which the Honourable Sir Henry Gidney so graphically described the other 
day in this House, and wdien, suddenly roused from his slumber, he saw 
me speaking, and, without any thought, imposed upon tho House the 
mysterious confusion betw^een appearances and realities which bewildered 
him at the time. There is no doubt that my criticism is a strict investi¬ 
gation of what the work is good for and tho exposition of all evils existing 
in the present administration. This may appear a strange novelty to 
Honourable Members who occupy the Treasury Benches, because they 
are not accuRtoined to be told what their duty is. But, Sir, if w^e go on 
drumming into them the necessity of a healthy criticism, I am sure, they 
will get accustomed by habit to the new life. I shall always consider it 
my special duty to place before the House a true and honest picture of 
tho situation and will request the Honourable Members to judge the case 
on its merits and never to be led away by the exploiter's slogan, that 
though true, it is not done. That is the mentality which can only be 
forced on the faint hearts and cannot fit into the present-day scheme of 
our life. Sir, it is a unique argument of the Honourable the Leader of 
the House to justify the misdeeds of his Government by citing the sins 
of the Congress organisation, and he is alw^ays prompt to mention the 
name of Mahatma Gandhi in connection with Congress condemnation, but 
he restrains himself to follow his example and own up to the infamies 
and absurdities of this misguided Government. Whatever Congress may 
do, this Government is responsible for the administration of this country, 
and if the Honourable Members of the Government cannot stand the 
strain of criticism, they should make some other arrangement for their 
livelihood instead of draining the taxpayer's pocket. 

Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member, whom I do not see 
in his seat, said that I w^as inconsistent. I accused the Government of 

( 2671 ) 
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sluggishness on the one hand, and, on the other hand, I prevented them 
from going on with their forward policy. Well, Sir, what is 
their forward policy? Is it for the good of the people 
or for the destruction of the people? Sir, the forward policy they have 
been carrying on for tiie last 80 years, and what is the outcome of it? 
The outcome of it is the drain on the treasury of this country? Millions 
of ru])c-es have been spent and we still have to go on spending. Now, if 
the Honourable ^Fember means by forward policy to create a split between 
the two sections of the Afridis and make them fight amongst themselves, 
that Will never bring peace to the Frontier. Moreover, all the money 
which the Government liave earmarked to be spent in that place will go 
into the pockets of fortune hunters and to those who attach themselves 
to the Ikilitieal Officer on the Frontier, and whatever portion is left will 
go to onr section of (lie commimity in order to create hatred among the 
Afridis and then to make them fight against one another. Well, Sir, they 
have tried this policy for the past eighty years, and we all know the vast 
sums of money spent by th(‘ Government under this head. If the Gov¬ 
ernment really want friendship and reconciliation, I say they must appoint 
some straightforward oilicers of their own. I myself offer my service 
without pay and without remuneration, and I vnll cany on the work on 
the Frontier in such a wav that only one-thousandth jiart of the money 
spent now will be required for rne to carry on my work there. This money 
is quite enough to bring about reconciliation and friendship amemg the 
Frontier tribes, I am also sure that the House will never grudge to vote 
one thousandth part of the money now allotted for that purpose and this 
would also enabl(i the Government to gave vast sums of money which are 
now spent by them on fortune-hunters and other interested people. 

Now, I come to the question of the raids on the Frontier. I submit that 
these raids are never committed by the tribal people. The raids are 
committed by outlaws who run away from this country into the independ¬ 
ent territory, and I think, m many cases, I cannot say this for certain, 
there are rumours that the police are shareholders in their loot. 

Seth Hajl Abdoola Haroon (Smd: Muhammadan Eural): What about 

the watch and ward ? 

Dr. Khan Sahib: I have dismissed ail of them. I have left all of them 
to you. There is no watch and ward. 

Now, Sir, I como to the Army Secretary. 1 wonder what he will think 
of me when I say that I am not standing for Indianisation. I am stand¬ 
ing here for the absolute removal of all army from India. In my opinion, 
an army is an instrument of violence, and that is the instrument which 
oppresses the people for the sake of the exploiters. Therefore, we do not 
want engines of oppression like the army. We want to create ]jeace, and 
as long as you have in this country that instrument of violence, namely, 
the army, you can never have peace. However, for the sake of argument, 
I will say something about Indianisation. Now, the Army Secretary says 
that Indians have never had enough experience to be able to command. 
The other day, the name of a Pathan in this House was mentioned, and 
that man, it was said, led his regiment and regained the ground which was 
lost during ihe Ort^at War in France, and, for this deed of bravery, that 
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Pathan was awarded the V C., the first of its kind ever awarded to an 
Indian. Well, Sir, those who know something about the army know full 
well that if a V. C. is given to an Indian and that for the first time, then 
surely ho must have done something meritorious to deserve it. During 
the War, this fact was recognised, namely, that all the young officers who 
were put in command did their work far better than the old people who 
really want rest and who cannot, on account of their age, move about 
(piickly to do their duty. Tho example of that Patlian is before us. I 
will give another example. I am sure, the Army Secretary knows that 
when the Russians came to power, who were their officers? All young 
people. Who were the men who organised all those military trains and 
defensive trains? It was Trotskey who has never done any field work as 
an army officer. The Russian army was officered by young people. Who 
wore their opponents? The famous Russian General Kolchak, Denikin 
and Kharkove, and the English army, the French army, the American 
army and the Japanese army. Who won in the end? The young people 
of Russia won notwithstanding all the gigantic forces arrayed against 
lluun. 

I will now come to the Foreign Secretary. [ should never have been 
surprised if the Finance Member, the Law Member or the Commerce 
Member or tlie Home Member had mentioned the expression ‘‘distin¬ 
guished civil servant” in connection with the man whom I referred to in 
my speech the other day. I was nob only surprised, but I was grieved 
because the Foreign Secretary, notwithstanding the fact that he knew 
everything about this civil servant, he should challenge my statement and 
cliaracterisc my statements as wrong. Why should he not call me a liar? 
Even if he had called me a liar I would not have sought the protection of 
the House, 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary): On a point of personal 
explanation. [ never said that any Member of the House was a liar. I 
merely asked for your protection for a distinguished public servant who 
was then being attacked in this House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair does not 
recollect if any Honourable Member of the House used that word. If he 
had used that word, the Chair would have at once pulled him up. 

Dr. Khan Sahib: I say he must call me a liar if I am making any state¬ 
ments in this House which are not true. The Foreign Secretary knows 
that all that I was saying in this House was correct and yet he asked for 
prote<3tion from attack for that “distinguished civil servant”. What we 
want in this House is a true statement of facts, we do not want false 
answers. If we want to have peace and friendship in this House, if we 
want to have good feeling among all the Members, it must be based on 
truth and honesty. (Hear, hear.) I want to refer in this connection to 
one point which would go to show the real mind of the Political Depart¬ 
ment. At the time of the Disarmament Conference in London, Sir Henry 
Wilson, the famous Field Marshal, said: 

‘Tt is ainazing to see the frock mind. In St. James palace is sitting the League of 
Nations, their principal business being the liinit.ation of armaments. In Downing 
Street is sitting the allied Conference of Lloyd George, Millar and Nitte and a 
Japanese who are feverishly arming Fin-and, the Baltic States, Poland, Roumania, 
Georgia, A^arbajan and Persia.” 
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ilow can you possibly expect that disarmament will take place, 
because, on the one side, there is a disarmament meeting and just a few 
yards from it is another meeting to arm people. That kind of duplicity, 
We want to remove. Let us remove ail falsehood, let us have correct 
answers in this House, and, in that case, we \\ill have real understanding 
and we will be Irue friends, otherwise it is an impossibility. 

1 am sorry that my Honourable friend, Colonei Giclney, is not here. 
I must thank him for reminding me about the Pathan moneylenders. We" 
are all against all moneylenders whoever they may be, whether they are 
Pathan moneylenders, or English moneylenders or Hindu moneylenders. 
Whoever they are, we are against them. They are the people who draw 
the life blood of the poor people. We are against them, and we request 
the Government to remove all the Pathan moneylenders from this country 
and send them to their own country. They cannot run that profession in 
their own country. They have run away from their Frontier homes, they 
are more or less outlaws. They come here, and when they go back to 
their homos, the^ ne\t'r even tell Iluiir kinsfolk that they were doing 
moneylending business while they were out hero in these parts. If they 
say like that, they could not even live there. I say, why not remove 
thes(3 Pathan moneylenders who are always terrorising the people? We 
do not want anybody wbo is a (error to society. 

An Honourable Member: Wluit about other moneylenders? 

Dr. Khan Sahib: Y'es, iny remarks apply to all the moneylenders. At 
that rate you tof> will have to go away if you are carrying on moneylend¬ 
ing business 

Now, 1 come to another point which was referred to by an Honourable 
MembiT, I think he was from the Punjab. There is a great misunder¬ 
standing about this subject. He referred to the attempt on the life of the 
Go\crnor (d ihe Punjab by Hari Kishen, a man belonging to the Frontier. 
He was a Frontier man, and we, on this side, are against terrorism, and 
the man did something against the law and he was lianged for it. There 
the rnatltr sho\ild have ended; but do my Plonourable friends know what 
happened to his family? What w^as the fault of his pour old father wlio 
was arrested and put in chains,—not only in iron fetters, but handculfed 
too,—and died? T do not see why the father should be punished for the 
sins of his son. Then, his brother, Jamnadas, who was in Governmeni 
service, was dismissed. Bhagat Earn and Iswar Das are his two other 
brothers. Giu' of theiri was sentenced to eight years and what was his 
fault? A letter was written by a society, wdiich was called the Shamsher 
Society, imd they caught hold of him and said that although he did not 
write the letter, he. had induced somebody else to do it. And no proof 
was brought before the Court. You can imagine tlie justice that is done 
on the Frontier when I say that the man was sentenced to eight years 
imprisonment, though he was released afterwards on appeal. Bhagat Earn 
and Iswar Das are still confined to their village. They are not allowed 
to go out of the village, and, apart from that, every week they have to go 
to the Mardan police station, under police guar^ seven miles away to 
report themselves. Now, if you are keeping two C.I.D. people and 
one policeman to guard them,—^the policeman is a free boarder and lodger; 
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he gets free food and lodging there,—is the necessity of reporting to 
the thana every week ? That is the sort of thing we protest against and 

against the hanging of Hari Kishen, because, if I do anything against 
the must be prepared to abide by the judgment, but my children 

and relations should not be punished for it. 

Now, Sir, one word to the District Magistrate from Bengal. He gave 
me an idea that there must be something in the transmigration of souls 
because he is still living in the glory of the good old Mughal Emperors or 
all the Emperors, I suppose he is all the time sitting in his ljungalow 
and thinking that he is one of them. Instead of wasting his time on those 
ideas, it would be far better for him to go out and mix with the people who 
are his own people, because he is a Bengali himself, and thus learn the 
true state of affairs. 

Now, I come to the Peshawar firing, and let me tell you at the very 
outset that that was done by the military people and four military columns 
were organised. Now, Sir, you all know about the Peshawar firing, and 
I am not going to take your time by telling you about that. I will only 
mention one thing. When the Peshawar firing was going on, I did not 
have any help to look after the wounded, could not cope with the situation 
and I thought, it would be far better to co-operate with the civil hospital 
people. The doors of the city were closed, and the first time I took one 
or two patients there, the police were kind enough to let me out,—but 
they said that, the next time I brought any patients, they must have an 
order from the District Magistrate. I went to the place where firing was 
going on, and when I approached the District Magistrate, he was fright¬ 
ened and said that he could not give me the permit so long as the riots 
went on. I told him there were no riots, but only useless firing on account 
of which the people w^era dying, and, as T could not cope with the work, 
I w'anted permission to take them to the civil hospital. He said he could 
not do anything until the riots were over. And, then, I lost my temper 
and told him that he was not going to do anything until everybody was 
dead. I left the place, and while going through a side street, I found that 
although there was no procession, a young boy was shot. They were 
shooting in the streets, and I was not alone when this boy was shot, there 
was another doctor with me. T took him along with me, they shot at 
anything they saw. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member must remember that the House cannot discuss any particular 
incident in detail. 

Dr. Khan Sahib: This is done by the army and it is a Central subject. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member cannot discuss the details. 

Dr. Khan Sahib: T am telling you what they have done. 

This was on the 28rd April, 1930. Then, unfortunately, a child was 
accidentally shot by a soldier. It was a pure accident. A procession over 
the funeral of that child was allowed, and that child was the ^n of a 
Government servant. But while the prooesskm was going on with that 
little child in the arms of a man, they fired on that procession. And why 

I 
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this firing took place? Not because anybody threw a stone, because they 
cannot show me a single person who did it, but simply because the man 
who was in charge of the shooting party had one eye and be did not care 
whom lit' killed. There was no District Magistrate in charge. They never 
do their duty, and that is w'hy these things take place. 

Now, Sir, at present there are no political activities on the Frontier, 
because you all know that civil disobedience has been withdrawn, but many 
of the Khudai Khidmatgars are arrested under the manufactured plea of 
helping the absconders. As I cannot discuss it in detail, I cannot tell you 
all about this. Then, in the Frontier, there are several young men who 
are still under those Ordinances which are only fit for terrorists. Thev 
are confined to tlieh* houses and mohallaa. There is a lady, name5 
Shrimati Niki Devi, wdio has been all along under restraint orders; and 
when she was ill she wanted to come to Delhi for treatment. They 
refused, and now also she cannot go anywhere although they cannot prove 
anything against her. Then, there is the case of Maulana Abdur Rahim: 
he w’as released when he had finished his sentence, or because his father 
died; but that gentleman is still under a restraint order and he is not 
allowed to go outside the city for treatment, because the" Lady Reading 
Hospital is outside the city: apart from that, he asked for a passport to 
go to the Haj as he is a very learned man and a very religious man, but 
they refused him a passport. oOO young people were arrested under sec¬ 
tion 100 in 1932 and 1933, simply because they w’ent from one place to 
another to visit their relations. All the arms have been collected from the 
people—not the Khudai Khidmatgnis* because they keep no arms—am 
the representative of everybody here—all the arms have been collected and 
no money has been paid or at least only a very small sum has been paid, 
and not the proper price. 

There is another matter to which I should like every one to listen very 
carefully. When they started this terrorism in 1932, red dolls were 
dropped from aeroplanes, and with every doll they had a little pamphlet 
attached, stating “Where are your Khudai Khidmatgars? Where are 
your red shirts? What can they do now?“ Can you possibly expect from 
any civilised Government that they w^ould spend money on spiteful things 
like that? 

In the village of Sukar, people were beaten with thorny bushes: this is 
very difficult for some to understand: they did cut out a stout branch from 
trees covered with thorns—they cleared one end of the stick to be used as 
a handle and then they beat the people with it. In the village of Tehkal, 
Arhab Jumrna Khan who was a Government servant was arrested on* the 
25tji December, ]ust because he was the father of a Khudai Khidmatgar. 
His son was in jail and they dismissed the father from Government service 
and kept him two months in jail for nothing, and then they released him. 
Two other jileaders from Peshawar were also arrested who had nothing 
to do with this movement, simply because they were our friends: they 
were asked to give a guarantee which they refused, and for seven months 
they were kept in jail Without anything being supplied to their suffering 
families and children and then they were released. In the villages, of 
Thur Dhir, Murghus, and Bhiishkale, they tore off the clothes ot the, 
people and made the Khydai Khidmatgars naked befesre the- women in. 
order to provoke them to commit viotenfee. In the village ot Amaew 
there is a Bukhu Mohalla where they looted the houses and beat the 
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children, and torturc^d the president of the village Congress to give the 
names of the Khudai Kliidmatgars, and he told them there is no need to 
psk, that for the mere asking all the Khudai Khitmatgars will come out; 
aiid 300 Kliudai Khidmatgars came out and were treated very badly . . . 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahirn): The Chair has al¬ 
ready reminded the Honourable Member that he cannot discuss details 
of these incidents, for the simple reason that there is nobody here to 
answer the Honourable Member: these are local incidents and cannot oe 
answered here. 

Dr. Khan Sahib: This was all done by the army. The other day, in 
the other House, His Excellency the Commander-in-(yhief was very proud 
of his army for perpetrating all these acts of terrorism on the Frontier: 
he mentioned it with pride. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): So long as the 
Honourable Men)l)er corifines himself to observations on general features 
of the. Frontier Administration, there may be no objection. 


Dr. Khan Sahib: Then, in the village of Manarai, they maltreated the 
people. I am not mentioning cases of people who have gone against 
section 144: all that I have never mentioned. These are peo])le who were 
either in their houses or offices of the Khudai Khidmatgars. In Akhura, 
four teeth of a man were broken and a little -boy was taken to the thana 
and kept there for eight days and beaten to say that be would not become 
a .Khudai Khidmatijar, but liewould not say it and ultimately he was let 
off. In Bannu, village Kakai, after arresting the leaders, they looted the 
houses, brought out their tea sets and utensils and broke them and threw 
them into the nullahs and took away the ghee for their own use. The 
same thing happened in Barath and Kiijri. In Tehsil Tonk, in the village 
of Pai, they arrested the leaders and then imposed a fine of Rs. 500 on 
the people and they wanted the money on the spot: they collected all 
the cattle and were taking them away, when Khan Bahadur Abdur Ra'him 
Khan, who is the Deputy President of the Frontier Council, came and 
paid the Rs. 500 and tlie cattle were returned. In another village Gul 
Imam, they did exactly the same thing. Then, in Bannu, they brought 
in military carts orie thousand Khudai Khidmatgars and pub them in an 
•electrically wired camp, and it was the month of January, and very cold 
on the Frontier^those who have seen the Frontier only can know what 
’ihe cold is dike there—they .were .given only one bUpket and half a 
pound of gram a day for their rations: they kept them in these camps for 
three days, and one poor old man—^Haq Nawaz Khan—contracted pneu¬ 
monia and died. . . . 

Mr. O. ‘R. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary): On a point of order. Sir: 
the Honourable = Member is continuing to give instances of what happened 
several years ago, to which he must know that no Honourable Member 
in tWsdffouse can g’ve a^proper reply without referring to the local officers. 

Ite. Presideiit (The Hbnourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair wopld 
ask the Honourable Member not to recite details of incidents w^ieh 
ooCuiDad some time vs^o. 

r 
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Dr. Khan Sahib: It is their duty, Sir, to find out these things and an¬ 
swer them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Member has already given a number of instances: the Chair thinks they 
will be quite enough for his purpose. This is a general discussion on the 
consideration motion of the Finance Bill. 

Dr. Khan Sahib: All right, Sir. I will now come to the jails. About 
the Peshawar jail, in 1931, there were some compladnts in the papers, and 
the Inspector General took me there. I do not suppose I need describe 
what I saw there, but I can tell you this, that he was convinced that 
what the jailor was doing there was wrong: he told me that the jailor 
was a' bad fellow: afterwards he wrote to me a letter that I should not 
make any statement about what I saw in the jail; but, as soon as I was 
arrested, he issued a statement and attached my name to it. I do not 
know whether the letter is there, because the police came and took away 
everything from the house and that jailor has been promoted. 

Then, Sir, there is one point to which I should like to draw the special 

j attention of Honourable Members of this House. In the course 

of conversation, the Inspector General told me that my brother 
was an enemy of the Government. I asked him, why? He answered, 
that lie lectures and tells the people that the Inspector General made a 
major into minor for tuppence. Well, Sir, I do not think that my brother 
is the enemy of the Government. All my brother wants is i/) help the 
Government to remove corruption. 

Now, Sir, I shall take the case of the Haripiir jail. There, for four 
or five months aliout four or five thousand Kliudai Khidmatgars were 
given only one blanket each in the months of January and February 
cover their liodies with, and in the month of Ramzan, they had to keep 
their fast by taking one chapati every other day. of “Shame, 

shame” from tlie Congress Party Benches.) There is another tiling which 
I should like to mention. In the Haripur jail, a prisoner who was con¬ 
victed and who had iron fetters and handcuffs was shot at inside the 
cell, and that action wa*8 taken for a disciplinary purpose. I ask this 
House, is it human to shoot a man with his arms tied down, and locked 
inside a cell? {Cries of “Shame, shame” from the Congress Party 
Benches.) He was then taken in a blanket and shown to the people, and 
then the District Magistrate wrote a report about it and justified that 
action. Sir, these District Magistrates think that they are the only people 
on the face of this God’s earth. They cannot tolerate truth, and I will 
repeat here the saying of a great philosopher, which applies to these District 
Magistrates: 

Whoever is wise is apt to suspect and be diffident of himself and upon that 
account is willing to ‘harken unto counsel’ , whereas the foolish man being in 
proportion to his folly ful' of himself, and swallowed up in conceit, will seldom taka 
any counsel but his own, and for that very reason because it is his own.” 

Sir, some Honourable Members suggested that we should co-operate 
\idth the police, I am afraid they have not had much experience in such 
matters. I may tell them a small instance. The District Magistrate in 
the North-West Frontier Province wrote to a friend of mine, who was 
Assistant Inspector General of Police and an Englishman too, as follows— 

1 shall quote his own words: 

‘‘Your going about with Dr. Khan Saheb is not doing any good to our cause.' 
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This man was declared as a Red Shirt and was removed from the 
’Frontier and is getting his pension. So the dream of co-operation is use¬ 
less. 

Again, in the Naini jail, one thing really surprised me, and it will sur¬ 
prise everybody. There they have got a system of convict prisoners guard¬ 
ing the brother prisoners, and these convict prisoners have got big sticks. 
One afternoon, I saw in the circle in which my cell was, a convict pri¬ 
soner beaten in a manner which 1 am really unable to describe. One 
cannot certainly beat a human being like that, it was like the Pathans 
beating Indian corn on the ground, and that poor man was put in a 
blanket and thrown aside, but he did not die. Ultimately, they wanted 
to sentence him to death, because he did not die. Sir, this is how jus¬ 
tice is being administered in this country, and when we say all these 
things, the Honourable Members sitting on the Opposite Benches tell us 
that they have got no power, it is imposed on them by the Secretary of 
State. 

Tiiiii, again, in llie Hazanhagdi jail, 1 will tell you what happened 
Sir, here T may tell the House that it is a great mistake to have a medical 
man as Superintendent of the jail You should never put a medical man 
in charge of a jail as its Superintendent, because you give him a double 
weapon, his executive power, then his professional privileges to certify 
anything. T will just tell the House how follies are committed by these 
Superintendents. In one jail, the Superintendent wanted to carry on a 
search whiclrtho jailor did not approve of. Some of the prisoners ha'd 
razor blades, but the Superintendent had to go aw^ay without finding 
anything with them, because the jailor, in the course of search, put the 
blades in his pocket. Therefore, I say, remove the medical men who 
are working as Jail Superintendents, keep proper people in their places. 
Those were jobs created in the days when there was not a sufficient num¬ 
ber of suitable persons to fill those posts. These Medical Superintendents 
of Jails must be removed and proper persons should be appointed. 

Again, Sir, another thing 1 should like to mention. In the Haripur 
jail in the Frontier, Abdul Ghafur Khan, the grandson of a Nawab and 
an undergraduate of the Islamia College, Mr. Ghulam Muhammad Khan, 
Taj Muhammad Khan and several others were flogged. They brought out 
my son by force to watch his best friends, the floggers were dressed in 
red sliirts uniform and had masks on them. Why do you mask every¬ 
thing? Why don’t you do everything openly? Remove your masks and 
4o everything in the open. 

Lastly, Sir, I shall conclude with one sentence. The starving millions 
of India are the creaftion of God, and we consider it our sacred duty to 
emancipate them. We have realised this and have decided to enter 
fearlessly into the field of the Battle of Freedom, and those who are hesi¬ 
tant and reluctant today will join us soon, for to bequeath slavery to 
our children is the unpardonable sin to commit. With these words, I re¬ 
sume my seat. 

Mr. A. K. 7uslul Huq (Bq.kargunj cum Faridpur: Muhammadan 
R^ral): Sir, so much has been said about the Finance Bill that I don’t 
wish to prolong the torture of the officials on the Benches opposite by 
, going over the ground which has been covered already by so many 
speakers. I wish, however, to emph^iiise on© point, and if po8Bit|le to 
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bring forward one or two new points for the consideration of the Hon- 
ournble the Finance Meml)er. The Finance Member is not for the moment 
in bis seat. 

Some Honourable Members; Yes, lie is in Ins seat. 

Mr. A. K. FuzIuJ Huq: He niaj be sornowhcro in the House, but I 
don't see hhn in his seat. 

Several Honourable Members: He is in the House. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: iVt any rate, he has not been m his seat for 
some time. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): He is in his seat. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: However, I think, tlie Finance Member must 
have been coiivineecl by this time that olheial roses are not without tlieir 
thorns (La'ughter), and that once at least, in the course of the year, ofid- 
cials have got to subdue their autocratic instincts and submit themselves 
to the torture of listening to speeclics and criticisms, which, in their heart 
of hearts, they very much condemn. Now, I wonder if Honourable Mem* 
bera have ever tried to find out why this is so. Tliere can be no doubt 
that many of the speeches delivered during the last few da.>s on this sido 
of the House might as well not have been delivered, ()ut they wore deli¬ 
vered, if I may make a frank confession, merely to drive the olhcials bo 
despair. Now, Sir, if the ollicials will for a moment forgive me, I wish 
to point out to them that, so far as non-oflicial Members are concenned. 
at least in the present Assembly, they are not satisfied with the state of 
things that is going on outside the House or in tliis House So far as 
things outside are concerned, the situation is fairly serious. The officials 
by their unsympathetic administration have alienated the sympathies of 
almost every community in India. They have alienated the sympathies 
of almost all sections of the Indian population by the pursuit of an im¬ 
perialistic policy, which is resented by the growing political consciousness 
of the Indian masses and which is distinctly hostile to those irresistible 
forces wdiicb are inevitably forging the future nationhood of India. With¬ 
in this House I must say that their conduct has at times been most pro¬ 
voking. Whenever Members on this side rise to speak, these a\xtocrat8 
^enercilly leave their seats, and not one or two, but almost all of them go 
out. I do not know where, but t am certainly convinced that they h^ive 
got no reasonable explanation to offer. It cannot be any emergent call, 
because all of them cannot be seized with emergent calls at the same 
rrioipejtit. They want to show by their absence frbm the House, by their 
indifference to what we say, that they do not pare two brass farthings for 
our speeches and for our criticisms. If that is their attitude, 1 wish to 
tell them that we on our part, either, do not care two brass farthiligp 
whether they listen or not. We are going to do our duty and place Ijjefore 
the House, not rncrely for the consideration oi Jleinbers of Gbveniment, 
but for the wider world outside, that whatever may happen, whether they 
listen to us dr not, we will go on and place befqre the House whatever 
we co^si^er to he in the hest interests of India an^ in the ^best intereirts: 
of ^11 the communities which go to ^alce up the population of India. 
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Sir, I must say a word or two about the arrangement of business in 
ithis House. There are certain ways in which we can bring up for the 
‘Consideration of the House questions of public interest. One is by means 
of questions, another, by means of moving Resolutions, a third, by mov¬ 
ing token cuts during the i>\idgiit and occasionally by moving motions for 
adjournment of the House. Bo lar as questions are concerned, the ans¬ 
wers that are generally given are so evasive and they are so mnoh beside 
the point. 

An Honourable Member: And inaudible 

Mr. A. K. Vuzlul Huq: .... and also inaucliblo, that it is difficult 
even by llie most searching supplementary questions to get the inform¬ 
ations which we want. Tilery as regards Resolutions, I know that notices 
were given of no less than about 200 Resolutions, and what the Govern¬ 
ment did was to set apart only three days for the discussion of nc*n-official 
Resolutions. Is there any meaning in saying that we have got the pri¬ 
vilege of discussing public questions by moving Resolutions, and, at the 
same time, sotting apart only three da;ys for the discussion of 200 Reso¬ 
lutions ? Do the Honourable Members on the other side of the Hbuse 
take us to be little children, or arc they going to gb^e us concessions like 
'baby soothers, that we may be soothed and may be tempted to say 
that wc have gob all that we wanted and that wc want nothing more? 
Let me toll them that we resent their action of this character most 
strongly, and I say that it is nothing short of absolute hypocrisy to give 
fus the right to move Resolutions and then give us no opportunity of dis¬ 
cussing them or moving them in this House. As regards the disciissicn 
of the budget, two days arc given for the general discussion. Even at the 
rate of four Members to an hour, wo cannot have more than 15 or 10 
Members to speak. So far as the Finance Bill is concerned, this is the 
only occasion on which there is no limit, theoretically, to the number of 
speakers or to the time which may be taken up by a speaker. 

An Honourable Member: Or the subject of discussion. 

Mr. A. K. Tuzlul Muq: I do not know so much about the subject of 
discussion, because we have got to be somehow relevant to finance, but, 
whenever this opportunity comes, more as a matter of revenge than any- 
Hling else, most of the non-official Members get up and talk on all aorta 
cf subjects in a manner which perhaps the official Members do not very 
much like. 

The Honourable Sir Nfipendra Sircar (Leader of the House): We like 
-them very much. 

Mr. A. K, Fuzlul Huq: 1 do not want any appreciation from the Hon- 
‘Curable the Leader of the House, because he himself can well understand 
that what I am saying represents the exact truth and it is only for the 
purpose of emphasising the thing that I am referring to it. 


Sir Oowasjl Jahangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Did 
you remedy all these wthings .in Beqgal whan you were u Minister? I 
mope you did. 
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Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: In Bengal these things can never happen. 
(Laughter.) Coming to the Finance Bill itself. 

An Honourable Member: Why so soon? 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: .... I want to bring to the notice of the 
Honourable the Finance Member that one prominent feature of this Bill 
is that he has kept up the high standard of taxation of previous years. 
I do not blame him very much for that. The general extravagance of the 
Government, during the last few years, has been such that it is impos¬ 
sible to cope with the expenditure without maintaining the high level of 
taxation that has prevailed. Now, tliis extravagance of the Government 
of India began really with, what are known as, the Durbar announcements 
leading to the transfer of the Capital to Delhi, and the expensive outlay 
on building up a Capital here in the midst of graveyards. The original 
estimate was about Es 6 crores and we arc told that it has exceeded 15 
crores, it is very nearly 16 crores at the present moment, and, as regards 
the future expenditure, one docs not know when it will end. Even if it 
was necessary to transfer the Capital from Calcutta, 1 do not see what 
was the necessity for embarking on such large expenditure in building up 
structures. Possibly, being in the City of the old Mughals, the British 
rulers thought that they might imitate them in something. But instead, 
of imitating the Emperor Sliah Jehan in all his architectural gloriei, they 
would have done better if they had followed and imitated the tolerance, 
of the Mughal Emperors, especially of the great Emperor, Akbar. In¬ 
stead of that, they tried to imitate. . . . 

[At this stage, Mr. Fu/Iul Huq resumed his scat as the Honourable- 
the Finance Meiriber was seen conversing with the President.] 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Has the Honour¬ 
able Member tinisfied his speech? 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable- 
Member can go on with his speech. 

[At this stage, the Honourable the Finance Member was again seen 
conversing with the President, at which Mr. Fuzlul Iluq resumed his seat. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The House stands 
adjourned till Half Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) in the- Chair. 


[Mr. Fuzlul-Huq stood up to speak.] 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair thoughir, 
the Honourable Member had finished. 
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Mr. A. K. Puzlul Huq: No, Sir. I have not. 

Mr. President (The Honoural)le Sir Abdur llahinj): Honourable Mem 
bers are reminded that this discussion has been going on for five days 
and so the House would perhaps like the debate to be closed today. The 
Chair would remind the Honourable Afember, Mr. Fuzlul Huq, that it 
expects that he would soon fmish his speecli. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huqi I sludl not ho very lono. T shall Miake one or 
two r(‘marks about coitain points to whioli ref(iren(‘(‘< has been made by one 
or two speakers, «and I shall make my remarks as brief as I can. 

When we rose for the interval, 1 was referring to the extravagance in 
the building up of this Capital at Delhi. Now, according to the census 
and other Government reports, there are roughly about 220 millions of 
people Jn Brihsli India. Assuming that there are about 20 persons in 
each household, there arc about 11 million homes in British India. Of 
these 11 millions, roughly about LO millions arc no better than mud hovels 
which have not even got a regular roof on their top. Is it in the fitness 
of things, that m a country like India, at the present moment, where the 
homes of 90 per cent, of the inhabitants arc no better than wretched mud 
hovels, that we should have a inagnihcent building like the one in which 
we are now sitting, for the purpose of carrying on nothing better than 
academic discussions which have no real meaning either for the officials 
or the non-offieials? This is not all. When the Durbar announcements 
were made, the Government very hurriedly built up a temporary Capital 
to the north of the Metcalfe House in continuation of the place called 
Alipore Hoad, costing the general revenues, a few crores of rupees. What 
was the necessity of abandoning it and building up a new Capital in 
llaisina? They might have built up a temporary Capital here and might 
have added one or two structures, but the construction of these build¬ 
ings have cost no less than 15 or 16 crores according to the Government 
estimates, and it may be some few crores more before these works come 
to an end. I am told, to take a single instance, that the structure called 
the ‘‘India tiate” cost the public revenues no less tlian three or four 
lakhs of rupees. What purpose is intended to be served hv it is a thing 
which is for the officials to say. I find, somewhere in tlie sector which 
is outside this House, small caves painted blue and these luxuries must 
have cost some thousands of rupees for no other purpose than mere show. 
Can India afford all this? {A Voice: “They do not care”.) If they do 
not care, it is our duty to place these grievances before the House, so 
that they may be publicly known. 

Then, as regards the high level of taxation, to which I have referred, I 
will not say anything further than this, that the Government of India are 
not only extravagant, but they are setting a very bad example to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments in the matter of extravagant expenditure of public 
money. Take the case of Bengal. I am glad that the Finance Member 
has boon able to allocate a portion of the jute export duty to Bengal, but 
he has done so with a condition which, I submit, was utterly uncalled for. 
The Honourable the Finance Member has reminded this House that when 
a promise was made by his predecessor to allocate a portion of the juto 
export duty to Bengal, it was expected that the Bengal Government should 
do all that lies In their power to balance their budget. One can under¬ 
stand what that means. It is never expected that the officials of the 
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Bengal Government would balance their budget by cutting down their own 
salaries. The only other way in which the budget could be balanced 
would be by the imposition of fresh taxes, and, as a matter of fact, to 
tell the Bengal Government to balance its budget is a very broad hint to 
embark on new items of taxation. Now, I submit that the money should 
have been handed over to Bengal without any condition whatsoever, at 
least by the present Finance Member. He is well aware that in the 
report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, paragraph 260, on page 167, 
the following remarks occur: 

“The particular instance of export duties requires spe<*inl mention, since it la 
proposed in the case of the jute export duty that n should be obligatory to assign at 
least one half of the proceeds to the producing units. We undersland that this^ 
proposal is made largely m the interests of Bengal, which has undoubtedly suf^'ered 
severely under the existing plan of allocation and the circuinstjinces are so special a* 
in our ojunioii, to justify special treatment ’’ 

The White Paper also endorsed this view, and, as a matter of fact, the 
Government of India Bill recognises this principle in clause 137 which 
deals wdh the allocation of the c.vporb duty. It is there laid down that 
one-half, or such greater proportion, as His Majesty in Council may deter¬ 
mine, of the net proceeds in each year of any export duty on juto shall 
not form part of the revenues of the Federation, but shall bo assigned to 
the provinces or Federated States in which jute is grown. If that, is the 
position, one fails to understand why the Finance Member should require 
any schemes of fresh taxation to be taken up by the Provincial (jovernment 
before tliey can claim to have a portion at least of the jute export duty, 
1 submit that this was utterly uncalled for, and I charge the Government 
of India with having forced the hands of the Bengal Govenirneut to 
undertake taxation at a time when tlie people of Bengal liave been taxed 
to the utmost limit. 

I shall refer very briefly to another tax, namely, the «alt tax. Some 
of my friends have suggested that the tax should be abolished altogether. 
I am not going so far as that, but 1 would certainly make the suggestion 
to the Honourable the Finance Member that he should try to earmark 
the proceeds from the salt t^ix and the additional import duty on salt for 
the purpose of incurring expenditure for the direct benetil of the masses 
of tlie people and for the development of the salt industry in the country. 

Now, there is one word which I wish to say regarding the expenditure 
on military and the police. A good deal has been said in the course of 
the general debate on the budget as regards the almost extravagant ex¬ 
penditure in maintaining a military force which is not only unnecessary, 
but absolutely uncalled for. I wish to draw the attention of the Honour¬ 
able Members of the Government of India to the opinion of no less a 
person than Lord lioberts, one of the greatest military authorities England 
has produced in recent times. Speaking at a meeting in the United King¬ 
dom immediately after his retirement, he said as follows—I am quoting 
from that speech quoted by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in his book on “Poverty 
and Un-British Pule in India'', page (vii). 

“And with still more emphasis he pointed out upon what essential condition such 
retention of the Indian Empire depended—not upon brute force; but ‘however' he 
said, “efficient and web-equipped the army of India may be, were it indeed af>solii:te> 
perfection, and were its numbers considerably more than they are at present, pur greatest 
strength must ever rest on the firm base of a united and contented India*. “ 
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'rhat is what is wanted—not a huge military army, unsuited to the 
req\iirements of the time, and entailing a degree of expenditure which the 
people cannot bear. 

Sir, 1 wish to say a word now regarding the restoration of the salary 
cuts. Some of my Honourable friends have already pointed out, and I 
wish also to say that we have got a right of protest against the manner 
in which, without (ionsulting the opinion of this House, the salary outs 
were restored. We do not mind the restoration of the salary cuts in the 
case of small salaries, say, up to Es. 200 a month, but such restoration in 
the case of salaries above lls. 200 a month was absolutely unjustified. If 
Uicre was monev caiough to justif\ such restoration, that money should 
have been utilised, not for the purpose of restoring such cut, but, for taking 
up those schemes for the betterment of the people for which we have been 
often told that there is ik) money in the coffers of Government. Instead 
of doing all that, they restored the salary cuts, thereby making it necessary 
for the Government to embark upon fresh taxation. 

As regards the income-tax. Sir, I do not wish to repeat what has already 
been said that the taxable minimum should be at once raised to Ks. 2,000 
a year and the rates should be lowered. 

I do not think 1 can usefully take up more time, but, before I sit down, 
I wish to draw the attention of the Honourable the Finance Member to 
the almost unanimity of opinion amongst the non-official Members, and, 
perhaps the Mhoh‘ Tndian public, that it is high time that the postal 
rates should be reduced, and that we should go back to the one pice post¬ 
card of our childhood and the lialf-anna envelope. There is that story of 
the Nawab of Bengal, Shaista Khan, w’lio closed the doors of the Dacca 
City when rice was selling at eight maunds per rupee, and he said that 
this door should not be re-opened until rice sold again at that rate; and, 
it was at the time of Murshed Kuli Khan, when rice was selling at eight 
maunds to the rupee, that he was entitled to open that door. Sir, four¬ 
teen years ago or thereabouts, we had the privilege of using postcards 
which cost a quarter of an anna. (A Voice: “Not fourteen—it is earlier 
tlian lliat.”) Be it four \ears ago, it does not matter, but let it be to the 
credit of the present Finance Member to restore those happv days, and I 
can assuiv him tluit, if he apprehends a loss of money, that apprehension 
18 absolutely unfounded. The volume of con*espondence that will increase 
will certainly make up for the apparent loss that may ensue by lowering 
the rates. 

There is one last appeal which I would make to the Honourable the 
Finance Member. He may have heard a number of different opinions in 
the course of the discussion of this Finance Bill, but T would appeal to 
him to pay particular regard to the remarks that have been made by the 
Members of the Congress GrouT). Whatever may be said against the 
Congress, Sir, there can be no denving the fact that either from choice 
or from necessity, they really roilect the' view of the nationhood of India. 
(Loud and prolonged cheers.) They really are the one organised party in 
the country and they represent really the national voice. (Applause.) Tt 
is no use ignoring the views of the Congress: and the Members of the 
Government would be well-advised not to treat the opinions of the Con¬ 
gress with contempt, but to harness in their own service the opinion of 
persons who have been earnest and zealous and sincere in their labours, 
for the good of the country, and who have given sufficient proof, by their 
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trials and the sufferings which they have undergone, that they ai’o always 
willing to stand up, not for race* or creed or party, but for the whole of 
the entire jpopulation of India. (FiOud and Prolonged Applause.) 


Mr. Ahmed Ebrahim Haroon JafEer (Bombay Central Division: Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Sir, 1 should like to first draw the attention of the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member to a Resolution moved by my father in the 
Council of State in 1926. He moved that the interest accrued on Savings 
Banks and Government securities which is not claimed by the Mussal- 
mans on account of religious susceptibilities should not be v'^oiitiscated by 
the Government, but should be handed over to charitable institutions. 
The Governnu'nt of India accepted the proposal and invited the opinion 8 ^ 
of Muslim bodies No action was, however, taken on the proposal. The 
Government did not deposit the money in a separate account. P]ven the 
amount under this head has not been calculated year after vear. I liave 
reasons to believe, Sir, that the amount of unclaimed interest on the 
deposits ot a Mosque fund in Bombay amounts to seveia] lakhs of rupees. 
A larim number of person,^ invested the money in Government securities, 
not so miic'h for the purposes of income, but to assist the Government 
during the Great War and they did not talo^ any interest and this int^erest 
is now absorbed in the general funds of this country. T take this opportu¬ 
nity to impress that all unclaimed interests on Savings Banks, Govern¬ 
ment securities and also the Imperial Bank, which is a semi-Governrnent 
Bank may be deposited in a separate Fund whose administration may be 
loft to a small commit!ee of the J.egislaiure I object that the expenditure 
of this amount should not be made by demanding public opinion about 
the choice of the institution to whicli this amount may be paid. Every 
institution w^oiild like to have a share in this amount It is evident that 
every institution cannot get it Bui the Committee of the Legislature 
wu’II be in a position to advise the Government as to the best use of this 
amount The Muslim Members of the Assembly and the Council of State 
are qii.te competent to lay before the Government the manner in which 
this amount m?iv be spent. I take this opportunity to emphasise the fact 
and I woll continue to take the opportunities on other occasions to empha¬ 
sise tfiat the amount which is left unclaimed on account of the religious 
susceptibilities of the Mnssalmans should be calculated and deposited in 
a special account, and the Finance Member may make a reference to it in 
his annual report. 


If I remember aright, the amount was calculated abouL the time tho 
Resolution was moved by my father. The amount must have been accu¬ 
mulated during the last nine years, and the Mnssalmans feel very strong¬ 
ly that the Gov^ernment should not levy this tax on tlie Mussalmans on, 
account of their religious susceptibilities A large number of Muslim 
Waqfs d^'po.sitod tlio amount in the Imperial Bank, but they have not taken 
any interest on it. Such interest should also be calculated and credited 
under th:s account. I hope my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
will find out the exact amount under this head and they should not haye 


finanoiaA pf>8\l,ion lins now very miioli improveii. The MusUm Members 

amount we trusteea of this 

demands ot the trusted of *4 ^ 
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Tlie second thing I should like to press is that all the unclaimed money 
belonging to the Mussulmans who die in foreign countries or in India and 
which is confiscated now by the Government should also be credited in 
the Funds which I am discussing now. A number of Mussulmans die m 
foreign countries and their property is confiscated by the Government. T 
suggest that it should not be confiscated by the Government, but should 
be handed over to the trustees of this Fund. A number of Mussalmans 
purchase return tickets while going to pilgrimage. They do not use the- 
return half on account of death or some other reasons The passage money 
for the return journey should be collected from the Government, and should 
be handed over to the Haj Committee to meet the expenditure. This fact 
has repeatedly been pressed on the floor of this House, but no action has 
so far been taken on it. 

The budgetary position of Government has improved. The Finance 
Member has shown a balance of 11s. 3,89 lakhs on the 31st March and a 
surplus of one crore and a half in the estimates of l03o-36, thus making 
a total of about crores. In this improved position an allowance has 

already been made for the restoration of five per cent, cut on salaries. 
We expected, the Finance Member will remove the surcharge levied in 
the year 1931 on account of the financial stringency In view of the im¬ 
proved financial position of the Government, the surcharge on the income- 
tax should have been easily removed, and especially the income-tax on 
an income between Its 1,000 and 2,000. The Government will get 
only about a quarter croni under this head, but it is realised after giving 
enormous troubles to a large number of shopkeepers, ekka drivers and 
panwaUas. Those people are very hard pressed. They in many places 
have thought that the new tax was a municipal tax and there was a great 
fight in some places between the municipal councillors and their voters.. 
The poor people thought that it was on income-tax levied by the munici- 
p-ality and it took them more than a year to realise that it was an income- 
tax levied by this Honourable House and collected forcibly from the 
people by the tahsildars just like the arrears of land revenue. I take the 
opportunity to press that on account of the budgetary position: we should 
remove this tax aliogether. 

The enhanced rate in postage is another source of trouble to poor 
people, and I would very much like to emphasise the faet that the price 
of the postcard should again be reduced to half-anna and the weight of one 
anna letter should be increased from half tola to one tola. This is a just 
and reasonable demand, and we hope Government would agree to it. 

I'he excise duty on sugar which was levied as a temporary measure on 
the ground of emergency has become permanent and has almost killed 
the infant sugar industry, but the Finance Member has deplorably ignored 
it in the budget. 

With regard to the fall in the rate of the int rest and the fact that. 
Government are able to borrow at a lower rate, I must point out that it 
is not due so much to the credit of Government having improved, but for 
the reasons of the general economic depression and the shyness of the 
capital to seek new avenues of investment. It is the aceimulation of large 

balances in the hands of banks and investors that explains the cheapness 
of money. India is today 8«50 crores more in debt than in 1922-23, and 
this is the first occasion in history where the deeper a Government or ^ 
credit” ^ the claims of its solvency and itia 
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I now refer to a crore of rupees proposed to be given to provinces for, 
rural development which is haphazard and ill-considered. It is merely a 
counter-blast to Mahatma Gandhi s village industrial movement and. 
merely an item of propaganda to show that Government have a great deal 
of sympathy to rural interests. Where was this sympathy all these years? 
India can ill-af’ford a crore of rupee^^ to be squandered on a scheme without, 
plans and without any details. In the absence of a reduction in the income- 
tax and super-tax and in the absence of some implicit particulars from 
Government as to how they propose to spend the crore of rupees and an 
assurance that it will not be squandered in setting up big secretariats, 
creating armies of officials and be wasted on useless inquiries and reportsi 
which often leave things worse than they were before, the House should 
oppose the proposal m regard to the so-called rural and economic develop¬ 
ment and save the crore of rupees to be applied to more satisfactory pro- 
- ductive purposes. With these words, Sir, I conclude my remarks. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Kural): Mr. President, I confess that having regard to 

^ the long drawn out debate on the Finance Bill, I am afraid I am 
addressing a somewhat stale and tired House and 1 will confess even to a 
feeling of a staleness in myself. At the same time I think 1 owe it to 
myself and to the Party I represent and if I am not attracting too much 
credit to myself, i owe it even to the Honourable the Fmance Member to 
stale some bioacl principles of national tinancial policy by which and ior 
w hich we stand in order that the observations may not be drawoi from 
stray speakers on stray issues in order to represent these disjoined passages 
to he the 'lues of national policy as represented uy us. Ior it is not un¬ 
likely, that, during the course ot a debate of this kind, trom a division of 
oihces from the smallest to tlie highest, between coinmuniue=5, provinces 
and every other kind of division which can be imagined, claims have 
been anil will be pressed, obser\aliens have been and will be made, from 
which it would be entirely wrong on the part of the Treasury Benches to 
draw' any generalisaticni for the purpose of representing a policy. So hmg 
M the position of India remains what it is, this kind of remarks and 
claims are inevitable, and in w'hat proportion and how tliey r-an be met 
with Jll^Uce to all is .mother proposition. Sir, in making remarks on the 
Finaiiee. Bill, ihou^h I niav be fully at large according to Convention, it is 
not my desire to be more at large than, I can help, in order only that our 
points of view may be el(‘arl\ understood and met. I will claim for 
myself tlie same liberta from certain amount of dnctrin.aire economics 
which my TTonourablo friend, if he will allow me to call him so, the Honour 
able th(' Finance MemhiT claimed for himself 1 wall also remember, 
during the course of the observations, the limitation imposed upon us and 
on other Members of this House that w'e are within the limits of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, a reminder indeed which is too frequentlv empha¬ 
sised. But T will give that reminder according to my estimate, for a better 
reason th.a.n the one for which it w^as used. The occasion on which I was 
reminded of the limitations of the Government of India Act was whqn 
we were talking of the futility of the maiority votes of the Itouse being 
still disregarded if the Government and their representatives so thought*., 
T am now referring to that in an entirely different context, and T 
for a better purpose. T have read and re-read the Government of India Act, 
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proIessiODall^ aud other wise, but 1 do not find anything in it whicli iinposea 
an ouligulion upon the Goverimient ot India to do what they do, t.e., 
to iiivariably and constantly and for all time disregard 
all that we sa^ and all that we vote ior. that certand) is not to be 
found m the Government of India Act. It would be un abuse of the Act, 
it would be a perversion ot the Act. hear.) in fact, all that the 

Act says is, should they ditter Irom us, they have tlie power, but the Act 
does not say and 1 hope the Act will not be used for the purpose 
of saying that because they have the power, they will use it and t^buse^ 
it. 1 shall, therefore, remind both those on this side ot tlie House as well 
as those who remind me now and who reminded me before ot the limita¬ 
tions of the Government of India Act that those limitations do not include 
the power which is said to be exercised and whicli is not by any implication 
to be found in the Act at all. If the Act is designed to any purpose 
(apart from other purposes which arc alien for the pur[»ose of the present 
discussion), it certainly enables a wise, and a prudent Government who 
have still some respect left for their own opponents wdio claim to repre¬ 
sent the people that their vote shall not be disregarded, because, it has 
not been made obligatory so to do. But if they mairdain the attitude 
which they do and if the Government say, because we linvc the powder, 
we shall use it, tlien tliey cannot blame those of us who sit on this side 
of the House to continue our efforts, not for the purpose of obtaining 
justice of which wo. shall then despair, if that view of the Government of 
India Act is to ])revail,' but to prevent sneb injuatice ns it is possible by 
a vote of this TTouse At least those are the limitations which T shall 
bear in mind during the course of the discussion and during the course of 
the few^ observations that I propose to make. 

That brings me to the description that the Honourable the Finance 
Member gave as to how 1 described his object. There are two parts of it 
which certainly call for a somewhat detailed reply. I did not take part 
in the budget debate at all, but it was only as Jiitroductory to one of 
the cuts on the Demands for Grants that I gave a short resume of what 
1 conceived to be the true aspect of the budget. But I think the Prophek 
of Christianity has said, truth very often comes out from the mouths of 
babes and much more so from the mouth of one of the responsible 
advisers of the Government of India. I have read his speech over and 
over again, he does not deny the correctness of the description, but all 
that he says is th^t the description is only half correct, because I have 
n^t looked ^Isewbere than his .'dwn budget. But to the extent to which 
he admits the correctnesg, he mu^t al^ admit the condemnation, and I 
will read out to the llouse in no better language than he himself used 
for the purpose of the budget. This is how it is described. 

Oixiitting the reference tp myself, he says, there is a somewhat mali¬ 
cious analysis of the Central budget in ternis which may be freely para¬ 
phrase as follows: 45 crores of rupees fop an alien army of occupation. 
Here I must say, I think, that I am spared any further desorption of that 
subject., because it is not denied, it is not merely that it is attributed to 
me.as a description, because, at the end of it all, when I read it, there is 
neither a repudiation npr ev^p an attempt at correction. The next des- 
cri|ition be gives is, crores for police and watch and ward and other 
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agents of repression. That, I take it, is his description, and I have no 
quarrel with that either. Next he says, we iiad so many crores for the 
bloated agents salaries, of parasites and civil servants. “Z** crores for 
pensions of retired parasites of the above class and one erore for the welfare 
of the country. I do noD think ] could have found a better master for 
.the purpose of giving a more apt description of the budget as it was pre¬ 
sented to this House, and I am indeed indebted to the Honourable the 
Finance Member for the description that he has provided without the cor¬ 
rection which he did not dare give us. What h(‘ did say was this: that 
it is a malicious analysis. I have asked myself often the question, as a 
lawyer, I have been called upon to define wdiat 'hnalice ’ means. If malice 
means illwill for a designed evil purpose, then 1 am ((uile cijrt^ain that I 
should ask to be acquitted of it, Imt if malice merely irpresents a reaction 
on his mind of the bitter truth that his description rtpresents, then I wish 
to plead guilty to the charge. (Hear, hear.) U Is undoubtedly a mali¬ 
cious description in the eyes of those who use thc 3 reviuiues of this country 
for the purposes for w^hich they are described to have been used. He says 
that T have done him an injusfice in not looking at the budgets of the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments iu order to see if there w'as any monev found for the 
purpose* of the very large poor man w^ho represents for all practical pur¬ 
poses the great Indian people. 

I am happy to have noticed in the newspapers and also overheaid a 
conversation that when Sir James Grigg paid a.visit to two vllages, it 
was rather a pity, if my report is correct, lliat during tla^ cuinse of that 
visit he also visited a moiiast(‘ry whicli is somcwliat largely, endowed and 
which might, therefore, give iiini a false* picture of liow sometimes the 
higlust class of priesthood manage to live also as ])arasites upon the poor 
men whoso souls they offer to save no loss and no more than those other 
parasites who are trustees of ours. (Applause.) But when he did visit 
those two villages, T am quite certain that he saw what a village truly repre¬ 
sents and what India, therefore, represents in its seven lakhs of villages. 
He saw indeed in the felicitous language of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Fuzlul Huq, he saw indeed I hope huts with mud walls, just able to stand 
with either perhaps a thatched roof or perhaps a few straggling tiles if at 
all may be neat by reason of their industry and by their habits, but 
beyond that nothing more* It is quite necessary now" to remind him of 
that, in order only that he might understand that the erore of rupees 
that he says with which he wishes to begin the reconstruction of India 
from below instead of the super-construction of India from above 
•which has been the policy of the Government for the past J50 
years, he has not only all mv sympathy, but all my support. Only if ho 
will apply himself to that task not in the half hearted manner, the word 
half is not appropriate, probably in a millionth-hearted manner in which 
he has begun during the course of the budget, ho will have my full 
support. He then says: “OhI there is division in the taxation policy and 
the expenditure policy of the Government of India’’. He savs if you want 
to look for self-preservation, look to us, we, who sit here, the Govern¬ 
ment of India. And if you wish to look at self-develo))ment, please go 
down to the provinces and their provincial budgets. I again ask him and 
the House a question, what does he mean by self-preservation? If he 
Jneans self-preservation referring to himself, I think he is again correct. 
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and 1 offer him my congratulations upon it. Indeed the best part, if not 
the whole of the income of the Central Government, is sj)ent for the pur¬ 
pose of the preservation of self that sits on the other side of the House, 
and it is certainly undoubtedly self-preservation and nothing else, not in 
order that we only are to be preserved, but in order that they may be 
preserved, in order th^H we might just enough be working skeleton and that 
we may have at least one meal a day in order to be able to pay the taxes. 
That is the division that he has offered us, and I am glad that he is right 
in his description. He says indeed rightly that the Government of India’s 
revenues are only intended for self-preservation, whereas they k>ok to the 
Provincial Governments for self-development. Going to the Provincial 
Governments for what^ In oi'der only to understand whether there was 
anything, any value in the statements that are usually made in the 
solacing comforting written statements that are made, in order to see whe¬ 
ther there was anything, any reasonable proportion, in fact, any mention- 
.able proportion at all of what are to go towards what are normally describ¬ 
ed in every civilised country as nation-building purposes. In fact, in every 
country, they do those things for the purpose of preserving the people and 
for the piirjiose of giving them at all events sufficient food, sufficient shelter, 
sufficient clothing, perhaps just a little education, perhaps just a little 
leisure in order to make their life worth living. That is the minimum for 
which rny friend would have stood in England. Ido nuist have his bread 
and his butter, his beer and liis t<)l)acco and nothing less than that the 
poorest man’s minimum living can over admit of- Whereas, here, in a 
country where the poorest man’s minimum living doc's fall short liy 50 
times of wdiat would lie the actual minimum standard of Ining in his own 
land, undoubtedly it is comfortable sitting in this House to say that the 
(^cntral Government preserves itself, the Local Governments give some 
assistance to the people to crawl on their feet. And, looking to the budget 
of the Bombay Presidency for the year 1933-34, these are th*' figures which 
1 found out of a budget of 18 crores and 73 lakhs. The oidv items that I 
can find were. Education,—1 crore and 80 lakhs; Medical—48 lakhs; 
Public Health,—25 lakhs; Agriculture,—25 lakhs. That is the grand total 
of what the Provincial Governments give and devote for tlie purpose of 
the development of the people; in other words, out of the moneys that were 
raised all that the Government of India have done hitherto is, preserved 
itself, preserved the country for themselves, and, in so far as the people 
are concerned, at the end of 150 years of rule, there is eight per cent, 
barely literate populace In this country. If this is all that they can claim 
as having devoted their great arts of government for the purpose of the 
government of this country indeed not even he can congratulate himself that 
ihey have done a modicum of the duty by way of the profersed trusteeship 
that they claim for the purpose of the masses of the people of this country. 
That, Sir,, is the first part of his speech in so far as his criticism of my 
criticism of the budget was concerned. On the first, I submit with respect 
that he stands self-condemned. On the second, there is little that he has 
offered. Only he has asked me to look where I did look; and the only 
•result of looking at it was that there is little or nothing in the matter of the 
advancement of education. And, in so far as actual village life is con¬ 
cerned, I hope the Honourable Member was able to see with his eves 
that once you within the precincts, within the limits of the villas^e 
itself, there is neither ai road, nor a street, nor any means of. public health 
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nor drinkable water on which money is spent by Cloverument. And if 
that is what they have been doing for the villages, the seven lakhs of 
villages of which India consists, all I can say is that the description is not 
inapt that we live for them, and probably during the course of that process 
of living for them their parasitical instinct will some day kill this country. 
And perhaps, if it is to survive this dragging, unendurable existence, I am 
one of those who are prepared to face a quicker death than thp> slow bleeding 
process that is going on. That is the account which they present, sitting 
here in their offices, of the money which they raise and the expenditure 
to which they apply it. 

I next wish to appl} m\seli to the other pioblems in Lhur due order. 
I daresay and 1 hope it will bo admitted that the iunctiou of a State, 
whether it is the Indian State who are the agents of the British Government 
on then* coiiicssion, even their function 1 hope does not begin and end at 
the admimstration and the policing of this country- L hope their concep¬ 
tion has within it a little larger ideal, a little larger practical realisation 
of their interest and their duty to the people whom they govern and from 
whom they draw their resources. If that is so, what is it that they have 
prepared to do by way of expenditure of the reveniujs raised from them. 
The Army Secretary or His Excellency the Commander-iii-Chief will say, 
nothing short of 45 or 48 or 50 crores will do for the matter of an efficient 
army. And it would have been very much better ior (he Honourable the 
Finance Member to say, “I dare not justify what I do, but that is what I 
am obliged to do”. Jf he came t-o us in that spirit, we could better under¬ 
stand him; for what do we see? From 29 crores we went up to 55 crores. 
From 55 crores wo, liave now come to 45 crores; and the comfortable or 
rather the uncomfortable assurance is given that we must not take it that 
the military expenditure is stabilised at 45 crores. That is the situation 
now. With us it is a moral question, a moral question in the sense that 
the manhood of this country cannot adequately raise itself to its proper 
height. It is not a question of the personnel, of the mere ordinary soldier; 
it is a question equally of the personnel of those who command. It is no 
use indeed asking, as I have constantly heard it asked during the last two 
months, when will this class or this group be Indianised,—a thing against 
which I have protested and which ought never to be asked. The answer is as 
soon as they are qualified. As if the question has ever been approached! 
And T submit that in the Indian State, whether autotionions, despotic or 
otherwise, if it were only the interest or ei^ehisively the interest of India, 
the question is not how soon they will he qualified, but the question is’how 
soon you wifi make thepi ,or allow th^m to be qualified. That is the only 
issue. It IS not impossible. could it be impossible? Hbr anv ques¬ 

tion of the Ooyemment of India and the applicatio|i of Its money been 
considered from this ppin^ of view? Here is a country where the honest 
expert adviser would merely say, “I wish to make the Hest for it*'. Frbm 
thp very necessity of the situation, has it ever been asked'** 'Supposing, 
for instance, the ereat Englishmen had, not arrived a bundred years 
aco, does it mean that except where the Englishman resides, the rest of the 
wprld is without arms, either in the personnel of the natives of the land 
or ip tbe personnel of those who govern, command and les^d tbhm to siic- 
cess, as If < this couiitry had not ’SfWi ofSoers tod 4:^6^ 
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and generals, Jat officers and generals, Mahratta officers and generals, 
Gurkba officers and generals, Mussalman officers and generals, and as li: 
today the Nepal army has not its own officers generals saluted by the British 
themselves. It, therefore, really means this that the question has never 
been approached from the true point of view from which it ought to be ap¬ 
proached by those who, if they regard their offices as of trustees, would 
approach it. Here is a country with resources of every kind, mines, minerals, 
natural products, agricultural or otherwise. Gan we and how soon can we 
make as much of it as would make this country self-sufficient? It is a test 
which they refuse to apply. They wish to drive us, in boxing language, 
merely towards the ropes,, it being taken for granted that we must submit to 
the period which they have laid down, perhaps a period of eternity. That is 
not tlie way in which we are prepared to face the situation. Those of us 
who stand on this side of the House have this view that it cannot be impos¬ 
sible end shall not be impossible if their vote counts for anything. It is 
the duty of the Englishman, if he does not regard this as a different 
country, if he eats tlie salt from taxing my own people, to regard this 
question from no other point of view than this. Here are the men, here 
are tlie materials,—how soon can we raise and make an nnny of their own. 

I may have to submit to the inevitable, I may bave to submit to their 
pov/er and to their dictation, but I certainly shall not admit either the 
principle or the propriety or the decency or the justice of contrary argu¬ 
ment or fvcK^oss. The argument in this House has been, there are 

two per cent, and five per cent, and in some cases it is three per cent”. 
Only this morning, in answering a question which I believe referred to the 
Air Force or other allied departments, it was said: ‘‘Oh, the numbers are 
not available”, and there the matter ended. The truth of the matter is this : 
that the question has never been regarded properly * here is India s money: 
-here are India's men: here are Indian resources; and here are we as 
honest servants of India: let us apply ourselves properly to the work: 
auppoaing you are asked to equip army for the puipose of fighting, 
would you simply lay down your hands and say “Nothing doing”? Would 
you say “No, we are not in a position to do it”? When you found it 
necessary, you raised the standing army from 170,000 to 14,00,000 and 
equipped it properly for the purpose of defence of the empire: if it was 
possible then, it should have been possible in a lesser period of time if only 
you had an honest intention, a .genuine desire .to mnke of India what it 
could become. That is the real truth and that is really the criticism. 

Coming to the way in which the matter of the raising of the monies 
is concerned passhig from taxation and expenditure to borrowing, on that 
quei^ion the policy for which we stand is this • all books on economics, 
Indeed, testify To one great fact, that if a country must borrow at all, it 
thust, as far as possible, never borrow at all eventa m those foreign coun¬ 
tries who wQl make iihe borrowing an exqpse to make that a ground of poli- 
‘ric^l domination. You will find that from the time of Adamsen ,where he 
has given instance after instance in Whibh, under the excuse of lending 
money, the time arrives when «the pre84rwtibn)Of Ithe credit, because money 
4s lent, heeomes the next easy eaconae for a permanent domination and 
phhticsil and nfiUtary ^oupatiOn of TihaA oouiriyry^whidb is illustrated by the 
foafoxy 4his ^urteoitaimal is fo steritng, and here I wish 

4khiK>iiit duttenbaon dealt by our trustees. A 

^be^fiEbemisable the ^Finance Member can easily 
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ascertain it if he looks into his archives—during the period of the War 
when the rupee was not tied to the juggernaut s car, but was free and 
the sterling stood at Ifs. 8; and the time arrived, when the amount honestly 
to the credit of India by reason of the services and Cijuipment and money 
which we had spent on their account on their own estuuaies, when the 200 
crores which steiling debt represented could have been paid off and can¬ 
celled by .*redit and debit entries. But the time als> arrived, unknown to 
the people how the accounts stood, when one day the Finance Member 
get up in tin’s House and said ^‘Yes; you have assisted the British Empire 
more than any other part, more than any of the colonies who had fi’cedom 
conferred on them, although India has provided 11 lakhs of men and 
every other form of assistance during the War: you must now make an addi¬ 
tional gift of £100 millions out of the generosity and out of the bounty 
of poverty-striken India”. This was followed by another grant of some 
£46 millions out of which 29 millions were actually drawn; and, computing 
sterling at the then rate, it was perfectly easy for them to have paid off 
and be now without any sterling debt at all, but for the fact that £129 
millions were made a gift of: but for that gift our credit and our debit on 
sterling account stood cancelled against each other. But, at the moment 
when this generosity was drawn upon, noborly knew what was behind this 
great act of generosity. Of course it was a forced act ot generosity which 
was made in our name • we had no power against it, excr.pt on the second 
r)Cca<^ion when T believe it was voted to the extent of £46 millions: but in 
so far as the £100 millions was concerned, no vote of this House was taken, 
not even a formal vote of this House. That is the position at which we 
stand so far as the finances of the country are concerned; and today lam 
one of those who believe that it is best as time advances not to incur any 
debt whatever in any foreign country. Indeed, the complaint has been 
made that India is a hoarding country; the complaint has been made that 
every Government loan is over-subscribed: facts are trotted out that the 
rate of interest in India is going down: this is, then, the Finance Mem¬ 
ber’s opportunity to call out the resources—what he would call the stale 

unproductive hoarded resources of the country—in order that we may be 
free at all events of that claim which will always be made so long as some 
portion of the sterling debt remains for them to say “We have vested in¬ 
terests in this land, and it is for that purpose that we must keep hold on 
you’B It is couched in different language from time to time, but its ultimate 
and actual objective and significance is always the same. T, therefore, sub¬ 
mit that, in so far as we are concerned we stand for a (policy that if and 
when borrowing is necessarv at all, the borrowing should be internal 
altogether; and the speediest measures should be taken in the speediest 
period of time to make arrangements at all events to pay off the sterling 
debt: T do not wish to intervene the issue here or question as to its pro¬ 
priety or its legitimacy or our genuine liability for the same. That is an 
issue which does not arise in this House, 

The next point to which T wish to refer is the manner in which the 
monetary system of this country is being used. I am one of those who 
believe that, in the matter of currency and exchange, while to the extent 
to which it is necessary and always necessary, the stability of credit must 
always be aimed at, I am not one of those persons who is going to make 
of that an excuse all the time to manipulate it witti a somewhat difficult 
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and somewhat different and an ulterior motive. Why should we be tied 
up to a certain definite ratio with sterling ? All that we heard froin the 
Finance Minister was an emphatic assertion, without any justification— 
almost an instinctive assertion when he got up and said “That will never 
^be done“. But has he ever attempted to justify it? because he 
knows in his heart of hearts that such a policy of linking the rupee to the 
pound cannot, as a matter of economic measure, be justified, cannot, sup¬ 
posing India were to consult her own interests, be justified: let alone the 
claim of Britain tliat she is the moral guardian of India: I say it cannot 
be done if it were the interests of India alone that were to be consulted. 
But they know that it lias one obvious result, and that result has been 
emphasised on the floor of this House, and that is that it confers some 
considerable percentage of advantage which may be easily calculated for 
trading between certain countries, that is the position in which we stand so 
far as that is concerned. 

I shall now come to the question of the export of gold. A good deal 
has been said on the floor of this House in general terms: the question was 
discussed by the Honourable the Finance Member in the address he gave 
to this House in that opening speech: he says, that is the natural flow of 
this as of any other commodity from one country to another as a matter of 
voluntary selling. Therefore, he thought it was unnecessary, considering 
the matter from that point of view, for the Government of India to inter¬ 
fere in this natural flow at all. Taking the issues one by one: what did 
the other countries in the world do, whatever may be the opinion, the 
almost unfettered opinion of the Honourable the Finance Member of India ? 
I would prefer to take the actual conduct of principal countries of the world 
in order to understand its economic consequences rather than merely rely 
on emphasis. If England feels that it is worth while taking gold, if France 
feels that it is worth while taking and keeping gold, how can it be that 
a contrary policy is good for this land? And he asks the question—how 
is to be done ? He said—if an embai-go was placed on the export of gold, 
he would have to buy the gold which peop'le, who are in distress, are obliged 
to sell, and he has carried out the thesis in this way; then we shall have 
to issue paper money equivalent to the price of the gold at which the Gov¬ 
ernment would have to buy it, and he stopped at that, because, foi'sooth, 
he dared not carry that process of analysis any further, and it is my duty 
to carry that process of analysis to the next three steps. If ever the State 

of India was forced to that condition, what is the harm that is going to 

happen, and what is the gain to be made out of it. If the Government of 
India had to buy the gold and for that purpose to issue money, the first 
and foremost thing is that, in so far as that money wa^ issued against gold, 
it cannot affect the stability either of the monetary or any other credit of 
this country, because, for the test of this stability of currency, what is it 
that you have to back it with when you have to exchange it for any kind 
of metals which you have set up as a standard for the purpose of exchange, 
so that issuing paper money against an actual accumulation of gold 
in the hands of the country cannot be an evil at all. In the second place, 
it will have this great advantage which somehow or other is an anathema 
to the Honourable the Finance Member,—it will have a tendency to give 

■a certain relief in the depreciated prices of the natural products of this 

country. He said the other day, and it has been suggested so often, and, 
therefore, I have taken the trouble of examining this question,—he said 
that by calling a penny a tuppence, you don’t produce wealth. I agree with 
Slim in that verbal proposition, but where I disagree with him, I shall 

<i2 ' 
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presently show. Where the prices of commodities fall, what do you do 
by calling your penny a half penny ? You recover the same sum of money 
*6n taxes from the people who hrive no other sources of paying them except 
by selling Iheir agricultural and other products. They have, therefore, to 
pay twice or one and half times the quantity of tlieir produce to pay the 
same sum of money, in other words, under cover of the same denomination, 
you recover times of the taxes, and the bloated salaries become loO 
per cent, that is to say, 50 per cent, more than that they really ought to 
be. In other words, when it suits you, you call a penny a half penny. That 
is so. He says, it does not matter. 1 am merely asking what are you 
taking from the people of India in the shape of taxation that you take ! 
If you take your 86 civu’cs of rupees, you arc very glibly comparing that 
86 crores with the earlier taxes of previous years. It is an entirely unfair, 
uneconomic, unpist and a veiled form of imposing 50 per cent, additional 
taxation. But that can be endured, but a little rise in the internal prices 
of the commodities cannot he endured. He says that is inflation. It is a 
dangerous ex];erimcnt. That is his economics; at all events, so far as we 
are eonciaaied, though perhaps wo may not have the right and the authority 
so to do, we are speaking with a considerable amount of knowledge, with 
a considerable amount of restraint, and we dare put to test, if W'e had the 
right und the authority and the power to do so. President lioosevolt can 
be laughed at in the comfortable and irresponsible atmosphere of this House, 
but his results cannot be wiped out from the United States. He is a re¬ 
sponsible man,—I hope he is certainly much more responsible than the 
Honourable Sir James Grigg. (‘‘Hear, hear” from the Congress Party 
Benches ) He represents an infmiiely wealthier, infinitely stronger, infinite¬ 
ly more educated class in his country compared with ourselves and yet he 
has dared to try that ex[)criment, and he thinks he has given relief to his 
people. Ilis people think they have got relief, and yet wc are to be governed 
and tutored by a doctrinaire economist who comes and says* “You will 
not try that experiment, T will not let you try that experiment so long as 
I stand here professedly in your interests”. Sir, J have never heard such 
a grotesque statement. A man, may he my adviser in my pay for the 
purpose of looking after my economic situation, says: “I will not try an 
experiment, I will not let you try that experiment”—because I know he 
is m that strong position, and because he knows I cannot displace him. 
But that position cannot last long, that sort of arrogance cannot last long 
They may call us futile. Indeed, we are futile,—1 agree with what my 
friend, Mr. Fuzlul Huq, said—we are futile in tlie votes that we are giving. 
You may be quite certain, whether you accept them or not, every single 
refusal that you make means you are digging a grarve for yourself. (Cheers.) 

I know' that no amount of ridicule, no amount of contempt, no amount of 
facile easiness will ever quench the sincerity and earnestness of our people 
to lake charge of these new a-ffairs. We are those who dare put to test 
the theories for which we stand if only we had the right and the power 
to do so, and all that we call upon you to do is this,—if you must serve 
us, at all events, serve us, but do not serve another country from which 
you come. At all events, that is the honesty, that is the standard, that is 
the economics, that is the application which we always demand from you 
and those of us and those of my other friends who belong to this land need' 
make no other appeal to them art all. Therefore, I say that checking Ute 
flow of gold from this country is not going to do the least harm to India* 
but it will have the result, in a small measure, to relieve the fall in the 
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commodity prices today, and, remember, if you are honest in framing your 
budgets, you must attune them to the conditions of this country in which 
the people are very poor, in which the people can only pay taxes from 
what they grow on their land in so far as land revenue is concerned. In 
so far as all indirect taxes are concerned, you are really by maintaining 
the same nominal amount of taxation increasing the taxation by 50 per 
cent, and yet the military Molocli is not satisfied even by that. We are 
told: “Don’t think that wo are going to spend over the bloated services, 
no, no, but we must have our cut restored’’. But may T ask the cpicstion— 
if the prices of commodities have gone down 40 per cent, could vou not 
bear even a five per cent, cut in your salaries? (Shame, sliame.) Suppose 
you were true to your salt would you say this, “Let us take from the 
country its real equivalent of taxation and at all events release the rest for 
the benefit of tlie people”; at all events every man, who serves this country 
on salaries above Rs. 200, ouglit not to find himself in any difficulty what¬ 
ever if he surrendered back to Die country what belongs to the country 
and what the country cannot pay. 

That brings me next to the question which my friend, Mr. James, often 
acsked—what about the exports and imports ? Sir, I am one of those who 
believe,—and I am also in a position to put it to the test had we the power 
and the opportunity to do so,—I am one of those who believe that India 
is a country which can be thoroughly happy. It need not be wealthy, but 
it can be thoroughly happy being entirely self-sufficient to the extent to 
which you will allow it to be self-sufficient. I am one of those who do 
not believe that the inflation or increase of exports and imports,—that is 
the usual phraseology employed in the Annual Reports,—is a necessary 
indication of the prosperity of a country at all except perhaps a highly 
industrial country. I daresay, and I admit as an ordinary proposition of 
economics that w^e cannot always pay those in gold by importing more than 
what wo export, in other w'ords, in the normal course of trade, the two must 
balance as reasonably as possible. That proposition is not denied, but 
what is denied is that the increase of exports aaid the increase, therefore, 
of imports do either or both of them taken together necessarily indicate the 
prosperity of a country. For it is easy if you look at the exports,—and I 
will give you the figures which I have got here and show you what it is 
possible to do. 

An Honourable Member: What is this Book? 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: This is the Indian Year Book, and I am using 
the figures which are authenticated. But it is not so much the figures 
which I am concerned with, but to test the issue whether it is necessary at 
all to test the prosperity of a country by what is called the increase of 
imports and the increase of exports. In a country like India, which can 
have enough internal trade, it is not at all events necessary, except, as 
I have said, for the purpose of p-aying an obligation that I cannot avoid in 
any foreign country, to export anything at all. And I will deal in a moment 
with what happens to cotton. 

I know I have got here a gentleman who has stated two propositions 
with a confidence which I think he ought not to have applied to this matter. 
He said two things, the first thing he always thought of was about the 
purchase qf cotton by two foreign countries, in particular, Japan and 
^Ingland, and he also stated glibly that there was room in this country for 
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textiles from foreign land. I am presently going to deal with his observa¬ 
tions, but let me continue the point on which I am now. The point on 
which I am now is this. Let me first read to you the first six items of 
imports of this country. Cotton and cotton goods, 1932-33, 34 crores of 
rupees, machinery and inillware, Bs. 4 crores; metals and ores, Bs. 9 crores; 
oils, Bs. 8 crores; silk, Bs. 4 crores; sugar, Bs. 4 crores; instruments and 
apparatus, Bs. 3 crores; vehicles, Bs. 3 crores; the rest I do not wish to 
read, because they are iu small dimensions. Which of these cannot be 
manufactured here ? As I have said, it ought to be possible and must be 
made the policy of this country. Why is it impossible, when, a hundred 
years ago, we were able to clothe our country, when 'we were able to export 
our textiles to other countries—by the mere fact that you have the spinning 
jenny and the power loom does it mean that we should for all time depend 
upon you that we should export Bs. 34 crores worth of produce of this 
country in order to balance our import of Bs. 34 crores worth of textiles? 
It is perfectly competent to this country to make itself entirely self-sufficient 
and I do not know where my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, gets it from— 
that there is some kind of cloth, for health or for comfort or for what I 
do not know, which this country cannot produce for its own clothing, that 
it must go to a foreign land ? I leave him to bis absurd dreams and still 
more to his absurd policy? Because what is there in the cloth produced 
in this country—wimt quality is it, has it poison in it? What is it that 
is impossible to do in this country ? If we have displaced two-thirds of 
the cloth already, why should not we be able to displace the rest of the 
one - thirdAnd here my answer is that it is 2 ) 0 ssible to balance my foreign 
trade without an export of 34 crores worth of actual raw produce. But I 
shall be asked the question, and that question also I jiropose to answer. 
I ask the question next, but what will you do with your raw products? My 
answer is twofold. In so far as the raw produce is concerned, I will call 
your attention again, if you will allow me,—I will read also the heads of 
principal exports. Jute raw, Bs. 9 crores; jute manufactured, Bs. 21 
crores; and it is admitted that so far as 30 crores worth of jute produce is 
concerned, it is a monopoly of this country and you need not fear that 
you will not be able to export it. Then, I come to cotton raw^ 20 crores 
worth,—in other words, if what L have learnt—and 1 have investigated 
the matter in great detail—about six to seven annas worth of cotton requires 
nine to ten annas worth of cost in order to make it into a cloth of an 
ordinary kind. That is the estimate that we get when we ventured to 
form the Swadeshi Sabha, a little larger institution than the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, of which Mr. Mody was the President, and from which 
he has now' wdlhdrawui his great protection and he now' serves himself in 
serving iu another industry. That is the economics he wishes to teach 
me .... 


Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners' Association: Indian Commerce): 
I will tell you all about it later, if not today, on some other day. 

Mr. .Bhuld^bhai J. DesaB At all events, theie is no reason wdiich Air. 
Mody can give which any sane man can be convinced of, that cloth cannot 
be produced in this country—whicli may be poison enough for him, and' 
I have no quarrel with him, but a good enough cloth which can be produced 
in this country and avoid this import of 34 crores worth of textiles. If we 
could do it before, why should we not be able to do it now and why should: 
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I go and enter into a pact, in order that my name may be mortalised or 
immortalised, in order that .... 

Mr. H. P. Mody: If the Honourable Member can come to my place, 
I will teach him economics. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: That is the last thing I want to learn from my 
friend; he cannot teach me. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I shall deal with that at the proper time. Does my 
Honourable friend think that he has the monopoly of wisdom? 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: I am not going to give way to my Honour¬ 
able friend. The point 1 am making before the House is not personal 
at all. T I’egret very much that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, should 
have taken it so much to heart. 

The whole point is this. Can wc or can we not displace the import 
of 34 crores here? That is the issue, and if we can, here we nave the 
avenue of being able to keep the raw produce of the country within itsell, 
and i next proceed to answer the question, what will happen to your 
cotton. J wall not now' refer to any gentleman by name, so that he may 
not feel offended. It is quite clear that Japan is buying cotton, and 1 
was told the other day, and that is the kind of threat to which I was 
accustomed, “Oh, yes. Japan was on the eve of changing its machinery 
in order to consume American cotton. But, forsooth, in order to oblige 
India, slio purchases a million or a million and a half bales of Indian 

cotton”. J am not one of those who believe that a Japanese or an 

Englishman for that matter is so charitable as to buy your cotton if he 
does not want to, it is a theory which I cannot accept, it is so contrary 
to human nature I am one of those who believe that out of the 20 crores 
that we export, it is perfectly easy to so adjust, and thal is W'hat brings 
me to lU) next point, a planned economy of this countr/, not the kind 
of economy to which my Honourable friend, Pandit Goviiid Ballabh Pant 
referred, but a planned economy of this country. There is no reason why 
this connliw should not plan its agricultural operations in the same w^ay as 
is done in other country. There is no reason wliy, if we w'ere able to 
change to cotton from foodstuffs in the hope of getting higher prices in 
those times w'e should not restrict our produce of cotton and use the land 
for the purposes of produce of food, for, so far as the total 

prodnee of food in the w'orld is concerned, the average is not 

of much use to us. If the food in the w'orld is more than 

sufficient for the purpose of individuals, so far as India is concerned, the 
outstanding fact remains that there is net food enough except for one 
meal for a large part of the population of the country. Therefore, there 
is room enough for expansion in this country, of the prodnee of more 
food to he redistributed within the county itself, and I am not at all 
terrified by the fact that we shall not be able to export that food to 

foreign countries. In fact, I do not wish to do so. I am one of those 

who believe that our foreign trade should be so balanced that we shall 

be able to produce as much of manufactured goods in this country as we 
can so as to enable us to prevent our raw produce being exported outside. 
Therefore, I am not at all frightened by the idea as to what wall liappen 
to our imports and what wdll happen to our exports. Ft will be the 
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business of those who are in charge of the State to see to it, if cotton 
is produced in quantities which cannot sell. In fact, even the State would 
not be required. Natural economics would adjust themselves. If cotton 
cannot be sold at a remunerative price, people naturally would not be so 
foolish as to leave their land fallow, but they will certainly cultivate in 
the saint laud food which at least they could eat. In fact, I will go 
further and say that I am one of those who believe in the answt'r that the 
ITnutairable Mr (lokhale gave to the Welby (Commission: 

‘‘I would ruthev have my land fallow than cultivate it for my neighbour’s benefit.’* 

I have not the time to analyse projects like the Siikkiir Project and 
other projects wliieli are intended to increase the production of the country, 
hut the question is liow mueh of it remains here for the person who grows 
it, for \ou liavt‘ got to jirovide for the BO crores which have been spent, 
the machinery that has been bought and the skilled labour that has been 
applieil to it. You have, tlierefore, to provide out of what grows, in 
addition to the land revenue, for the purpose of the annual interest and 
the ultimate sinking charges Take it from me that so far as we are 
concerned, we stand here for a policy of self sufficiency. We are not 
of tliose who believe that it is not at all necessary for the purpose of the 
true advancement of the country that its exports and imports should 
necessarily swell, but tliev should be so adjusted as to make India 
thorougblv self-sufficient wdiich it has the capacity of doing by reason of 
the manifold products of every type that tliis country can produce. We 
stand for the nationalisation of all the key industries and of the utility 
services of this country. We maintain that position and we are proud 
lo maintain tliat position If private industry tries to squeeze the con¬ 
sumer, it will 1)0 the duty of the State, if the State is right, to protect 
him niid to javivide the service at the minimum reasonable cost and 
witlioiit any piofit If tlie State acknowledges that it is incapable or 
incffi(‘ient in its management, it is the State’s acknowledgment of its own 
etfetenC'^s witli wliich T am not concerned T am thinking of a State which 
believes in itself, and that brings me last within the few minutes that are 
left in this discussion to this question of planning. 

1 congratiibde my friend, Mr, Milligan, and entirely agree with him 
in the observations that he made during the course of the cut motion 
vdiich my friend. Mr James, moved before this House. I may not agree 
with him in all the detail and in the reasons that he gave, the only reply 
that he got from the Finance Member was that he was a Socialist I 
would rather be a Socialist with Mr. Milligan than a free trader with the 
Honourable Sir James Grigg. That is the position that I take up and 
we say all the time that it is the business of the State to so reconcile 
the interest of the consumer with other interests as to bring about an all 
round development of the country. We have often heard a specious 
argument, sometimes in this side of the House, but largely on the other 
side. When it suits them, the consumer s head is brought out, when 
it suits them, the industry is brought out, and it is difficult to understand 
wffiich one thev are going to bring out at the next opportunity. In our 
opinion, and in our judgment, there is no real antagonism between the 
tw^o. It is the duty of the State to co-ordinate the two— a kind of duty 
which on a larger canvas might well be found written into the beautiful 
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speech of my friend, Mr. Milligan. We stand here for a policy of dis¬ 
criminating protection, but there is one more amendment to that policy 
which ought to be added. That policy does not include any new industry 
at all. So far as I read it, I am content with that policy if my reading 
is not incorrect. In the larger interests of the State as a whole, it is 
essentially necessary that the consumer should tax himself and that is 
what happens in many countries, and now T shall turn to a few remarks 
of the Honourable Sir James Origg. 

Turning to the subject of industries, he said that the world’s desire 
was for naliojial self-siiffici(;ac\ and if my friend is right, then I hope 
that everything that I have said ouglifc to be right. If we stand for 
national self-sufEciency, do not other countrieb also stand for national 
self-sufficiency from the point of view of the consumer? If by reason of 
a conflagration a countrv should find itself in the miserable condition 
of being cut off from its food supplies, would it not be justified in taking 
every possible step to be S(‘.lf-sufficient witliin her own borders? That 
must be the aim of (‘very country, much more so in India. Here is the 
money that we raise from tlie cc^inlrv and it should be possible to say 
liow it should be spent so as to make fur real development of the country 
and not dimply pr(-‘scrve tlu' countrv for other lands. The latter cannot 
be the object; that ought not to be the object, but if that is the object, 
w'e are quite right in saying that such a policy is unsound and such a 
budget cannot stand the test of any popular vote in any Assembly what¬ 
ever. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: I move that thc^ question be now 

])Ut. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair does n t 
(hink there is any other speaker. The Honourable Member can begin 
his speech. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Before T begin my speech, perhaps T 
might lay on the table a declaration by the (rovernor General in Council, 
under Si'ction OT-A (7) of the Government of India Act, regarding certain 
demands refused by the Assembly: 

“/« puv'^uonre of Srctlo?i fi7-A (?) of the (^otvininent of Iiuhn Act, tlic (Jovernof 
Ocoeinl in h^ot/nrij ;v jileaef'd to (leclate that the follou'inq demands which have been 
lefnsed h\/ the Leqisfat^re Assernh'n me e^s^ntial to the discharge of his resimn^ibilu 
*ie<( : 

Demand Amount. 

Ps, 

/—Roil way hoard , . • , . . . 8,24.999 

S9 -Army Department . 4,30,999 

(Cries of “Oh” and “Shame” from the Opposition Benches.) 

Perhaps I might start by expressing my agreement with the Leader 
of the Opposition on perhaps the only point on which I shall agree with 
him, and that is the natural tendency to staleness at the end of a debate 
which has lasted for nearly a fortni^t. Though it may be presumption 
on my part, I should like to say that he showed very little evidence o( 
staleness—in his manner at any rate. I might now go on to his remarki 
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on my analysis or my account of his analysis of the budget. It certainly 
showed an entirely now method of controversy. 1 described in certain 
terms his analysis of the budget and he then attributes them to me and 
says I have admitted his argument. I never heard of such a method of 
controversy. As he challenges me to deny the accuracy of his argument, 
in order to make quite certain that there shall bo no misunderstanding 
at all, I repeat that his analysis uas malicious and I say if, for the first 
time, nevertheless, quite definitely, that not only was it malicious, but 
it was misleading and unfair and I certainly do not wish to liave attri¬ 
buted to me the remarks which I was attributing to him and his friends 
For the rest, tlio Leader of tlie Opposition gave us one of his political 
propaganda speeclies in which he is such an adept and which we have by 
now learnt to expect on each and every occasion, howcuer appropriate or 
inappropriate it may be But. as a great part of it had nothing whatever 
to do with the Finance Bill, I must excuse myself from following him 
into the purely political sphere, but perha])S 1 might say that during the 
course of his speech 1 saw very little trace of that spirit of co-operation 
which, when it suits the Opposition, they offer, but which, when it do is 
not suit them, they entirely ignore. 

Before coming to the speeches which are by now somewhat hoary and 
aged, 1 might take up some oE his points of detail. First of 

^ ^ all, he said, let us make quite certain that we pay off our 
sterling debt as soon as possible. That is a very praiseworthy sentiment, 
and up to that point I can agree wuth him withm the bounds of the pos 
Bible, but the cloven hoof appears later on. He expressly put aside the 
question of repudiating the whole debt until a more suitable occasion. 
But the cloven hoof was theiv, and the issue of repudiation was there quit^ 
definitely. Then, he expressed another grievance that the rupee has been 
linked to sterling, and here I am hound to say that ho seemed to me to 
have one r)f tlio'=j(5 agili' changes of direction for wliicli he and his Party and 
his friends inside and outside this House are so skilful He made a com¬ 
plete volte face. He complained bitterly that owing to tlie fact that the 
rupt'c* had depreciated forlv per ee.it willi sti'rling, the United Kingdom 
had got I utireK (ictif ous against, s.n , Gerrnauv, which luifl adhered to 
the gold staiuUu'd Well, if tliat. arguinout luea'ns an\thing at all, it 
means tint his complaint is that the rupei* is uu(h‘r-A allied But so far 
as everything elsi! 1 have read about this controvi rsy go( s, the complaint 
of tlu' r('.iigr(^-s Party ]au'tieularly and thoi^ coniinerci.'l friends —and they 
havi' ])'a u eoiuniaiuiiig for yi ars--is that tlie I'liyieo is over-vahiod and 
they have not got a free hand to let the iiipee sink as far as it is neces¬ 
sary, until tii(‘Y have made their fortunes 

Pandit Crovind Ballabh Pant tltiLilkimd and Kumaon Divisions: Nori- 
Muhaminadari Bural) We still v'ant it to he leL, i'eoo 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg; But the .)n]y kind of freedom ihoi 
is any good to you is that it sliould .go in both directions at once. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) Then, of course, wo had the usual inflation argument and the usual 
comments on the obscurantism of one who dares to think that inflation 
will do people more harm than good and will do the cultivator especially 
more harm than anybody else. And he said: “Who are you to dare to 
set up your opinion against the President of the United States? The 
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results are there for everybody to seel Who are you?” Well, I shall 
come later on in my remarks upon this subject to the matter of the New 

Deal. 

Sir, perhaps I might now come to the Pandit’s speech, and, in the 
course of that, I shall deal with the Eoosevelt plan. I might, by way 
of a preliminary remark, say that in the course of that not inconsiderable 
part of the Pandit’s speech, which wa's devoted to mildly offensive per¬ 
sonal remarks, lie complained about my temerity in daring to be cheerful 
in a country like India and he attributed my cheerfulness to the fact that 
I had a profound contempt for ‘Hhe dismal science”. Perhaps I might 
be allowed here to give the House a story about Dr. Johnson who met an 
old college friend of his youth and was talking to him about their fates and 
careers since they had finished living together at Oxford. His college 
friend said- “Y'ou are a philosopher, Dr. Johnson. I have tried, too, in 
my time to be a philosopher, but, I do not know how, cheerfulness was 
always breaking in”. (Laughter.) So if you substitute economics for 
philosophy, I can say that too. Well, if this chcoi-fiilness is the result of not 
being over-impressed by the bewildering nostrums of modern economics, 

I for one should regard that as an additional inducement not to pay too 
much attention to these bewildering nostrums, and those who voice them 
until they sing much more in unison than they are doing at present; and, 
in spite of what the Pandit says, there are not amongst them sucli signs 
and measure of unanimity a's would justify us in taking them as infallible 
guides in this pass of our affairs. Sir, the Pandit challenged me to pro¬ 
duce the names of economists to set against those of the exponents of 
economic planning and he mentioned the following names. I am n^A 
going to give them in any order of merit of ‘course. (Laughter.) Tie 
Pandit mentioned the following names: 

Mr. Keynes, 

Sir George Schuster, 

Mr. Lloyd George, 

Sir Arthur Salter. 

Sir M Visv’eswaraiya, 

Mr. Darling, 

^fr. Harold Laski, 

Lord Allen, 

Lord Passfield. 

Apart from the fact that only one, or at most two. of these are eeo 
nomists in any strict sense of the term, I accept his challenge, and I 
produce Prof. Lionel Iiubbins (wdio the Pandit appeared not to lia-^ e 
read of, but if he has not read his book called “The Great Depression’ , 
I will lend it to him.) 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I have no intention of reading books of 
men below' thirty-hvo. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: He is older than that. 

Then, 1 will produce Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, of Uie Chase National 
Bank of New Vork. 1 have got some of his remarks here, if the House 
oares to hear them. 
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Then,—I shall })roducG Monsieur Charles Rist of the Banque de France, 
and the ^hole Frcncli School of Economists. They are all against this 
“planning” business. Further, I read in the Sunday Stateam.an of two 
weeks ago a review of two new books. The first was “Collectivist Economic 
Planning”, by Professor Hayek, who, I believe, is the great luminary in 
the modern economic firmament, and the second is “Economic Planning 
in Soviet Russia” by Professor Brutzkus, and, if T understand the review 
aright,—T have not read the books—I he attitude of these two authorities 
towards economic planning, e\en in its sjiecial sanctuary of Soviet Russia, 
is of the most critical character Perhaps T miglit he allowed to read a 
passage. According to Brutzkus 

“The success of the Five Years Plan has been of a \ery meagre and doubtful 
character. Even in evaluating the considerable expansion of lieavy industry u has 
to ho remembered that Russia is still a young country industrially, and that progress 
under ^ueh conditions is easy. In a great many industries, on the other hand, no 
progiess has been made.” 

Wliilo the authors of tlie Five Years Plan expected to increase the 
productivity of labour by no less than 110 per cent., actually, however, 
hardly any improvement took place. The result of tln^. Plan on tlie agri- 
cailtural side is to he ]udg(‘d from the fact tliat “Russia is now no longer 
in possession of grain surpluses for shipment abroad”, while, before the 
war, the grain exported amounted in value to nearly half lier exports. The 
crops harvested per unit of land have fallen off considerably and tlic decline 
of li\estock-hreeding threatens Russian agriculture from another direction. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant; What did Bernard Shaw or Aldons Huxley 
say of Russia after their visit? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Then, iho Pandit went on to point 
to the example of all tin', other nations of the wcahl ^\ho hav(‘. gout' in for 
econf)rnic planning. Is he quite certain that things are as ]jrusp(‘rous as 
he appears to t]nnk‘^ T.(et me read a passage about the New Deal in 
America. This is from the Statesman of March the 15th: 

“The Washington correspondent of The Thnex says that Congress has lieei* in 
session sinco January 3 and so far has not passed a sing.'e ‘New Deal’ measure-— 
[Theip Jircs been one. since then.) 

Thu would mean little if it meant only delay. It meant danger, however, if it 
showed that, in American football parlance, the President had lost the ‘la.T. It 
would lake more than courage if he were to touch currency in order to stabilize it, 
yet the present state of the money exchanges and the possibility of serious oscillations 
are one of many sources of anxiety which now overshadow Washington. 

The fate of the Nationj^’ Recovery Administration hangs in the balance and 
nobody would be surprised if it disappeared as an entity; some of its functions being 
scattered over other agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Wallace, the Secretary for Agriculture, has become gloomier in his public 
pronouncements. 


t rat ion is forced to borrow a^ll the money which) it can secure. Mh’th the passage 
of the 4.880 million dollars Works Relief Bill the chickens of the ‘New Deal’, said 
one critic today, are coming home to roost.*' 


1 will give another quotation from the Statesman of the 18th March • . 
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Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: Which Statesman is this? 

The Honourable Sir James teigg: It is the Statesman of Calcutta, but 
it is quoting from the London Times : 

“The kbt two years have seen the passage of many profoundly important laws 
which have spawned (/ do not think there ta much planning about spawning) thousands 
of pages of codes, administrative orders, rulings and regulations—so many of these 
last that the Supremo Court was once moved to re<|uest that some guide to their 
infinite variety be provided. They leave two questions still lacking answer—first, 
will the New Deal bring recovery, and, second, will the huge costs of the New Deal 
be paid out of the abundance of that recovery or by resort to inflaHon'^ 

The fact that these questions still abide, that after two years of amazing a«*tivity 
20,000,000 people arc still on the relief rolls, that the expenditure of billions of dollars 
has not primed the pump of business is a source of legitimate anxiety, but not the 
only source. Laws may be admirable codes of conduct, may be fair regulations, may 
be wise, but it is in the field of administration that their effectiveness is tested. 
There the New Deal is weak, not so much in individual efficiency and the devotion 
of its servants, as in the jealousies which divide them one from each other.” 

T can produce another quotation about the present state of the “Nev/ 
Deal” in the United States. This is a quotation from the Christian Science 
Mouitor of February the 4th and is much shorter than the others. 

“The desire is still to sell without buying. Until that attitude is changed there 
is little hope for permanent improvement of American trade.” 

I gather, and, in fact, f liave seen quotations from Mr. Cordell Hull, 
the Secretary of State, and from Mr. Wallace, the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, who have said very much tlie same thing in different words. So 
much for the results of the “New Deal” which are there, as the Honour¬ 
able the Leader of the Oi>posi(ion says, for everybody to see. Let us 
next take Japan which is always held up as one of tlie prime examples of 
successful economic planning. If T dc not weary the House, I might be 
allowed to read a few extracts from an article which appeared in the Lon¬ 
don Econojnist of February the 16th: 

In spite of exchange depreciation, cheap money, Government spending on 
‘Public Works’ and—untiil recently—a promise that taxation would not be incieased. 
Japanese prosperity is confined to a few large industiies, and the main obstacle to 
more widespread prosperity is the poverty of farmers and the coincidence of low 
wages with industrial unemployment. (Here / miss out a sentence or two.) Thus the 
prosperity of which Japan lioa.sts is seen to be only skin deep. The depreciation 
of the yen increased the Japanese manufacturers’ costs for all imported raw materials, 
and it seems fairly clear that in order to offset this increased cost of working cupital 
the manufacturers have improved the ‘efficiency’ of production. It is, of course, 
certain, that in many cases there have been genuine improvements in technical and 
methods, but labour has made a substantial contribution to ‘technical 
efficiency’ by working longer hours for less real wages. (7 again miss out a sentence.) 
It seems fairly o’ear that Japan’s economic structure has been subject to increasing 
strains. So far she has suffered all the burdens of imperialist expansion, in the form 
of increasing public debt, booming armament industries and incipient depression, 
without as yet reaping any of the economic gains for which she hoped from wider 
markets and an enlarged area under one economic control. Japan lives today in an 
atmosphere of crisis, and W'hile this is maintained she will continue to eniov the 
paradox of ‘prosperity’ wnth a falling standard of li\ing.” 

The Pandit also referred to the United Kingdom. Perhaps it would be 
a little invidious on the part of one who was after all until recentiv an 
giglish Civil Servant, and who is continually accused by the Honourable 
Members opposite of still being an emissary of the British Government to 
WGuss the poKey of those who have been his masters. Certainly there 
have been, as the Pandit pointed out, a considerable number of subsidies 
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in shipping, beef, wheat, sugar beet, milk, bacon, and so on. Perhaps 1 
can escape from my own dilemma in the best way possible by making a 
quotation from onc3 of the books of the late Antony Hope where he says: 
“The oysters are eaten and are put down in the bill ” Italy and Germany 
are other examples of planning but they do not appear to be very happy 
about it. But, after all, the main example of economic planning is found 
in Soviet Pussia. Eussia is clearly the kind of political and economic 
system that the Pandit hopes to see introduced into India. I am not so 
sure about his Leader, but, in so far as I could gather on the spur of the 
moment, his economic structure was not essentially different. As far as 
the Pandit ^\'as concerned, he would allow a little more latitude in the 
matter of lielief in God, but a little less latitude in the matter of stealing 
another Juan’s wife. But, apart from Ihese two minor exceptions, he finds 
the Ru<=;sian system wholly admirable. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: It is much better than your system at 
present. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Now, we know where we are. The 
Pandit and his friends w^ant to introduce the Comm\mistic system into 
India. PI ere, let me say that I found the speech of Mr. Gupta particularly 
illuminating in this respect. Although it is probably so long ago lliat h 
has passed from the memory of the House, it will be remembered that 
Mr. Asaf Ali hastened to him and tried to induce him to curtail bis remarks. 
Nor am I surprised that the Leader of the Opposition should find it neces¬ 
sary to give me to understand that he alone was the true exponent of the 
Congress Party and that anybody else is unauthorised. However, let me 
give some of Mr. Gupta's remarks: 

“Now, Sir, many objections have been raised that the army ’s costing much. 1 
say that probably if it were my army, it might even cost more, and I would not 
grudge that. Even a small country like Japan or Germany is probably spending 
more than what we were spending.^’ 

Further on, he said: 

“If it were my Government, if he were my Viceroy, I WTjuld say ‘You liave auto¬ 
cratic power, you may hang a man without trial, you may send him to jail’; but 
India ha.s to be built. Did not Hitler send out one of the biggest men in the world, 
Einstein’ He was turned out bag and baggage within 24 hours. I want my Viceroy 
to have that power.’’ 

Mr. Ghansbiam Singh Gupta (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Miihumiiiadan): I stick to it. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: So, now, w^e know where we are. 
For the mild and benevolent regime that now exists, we are to substitute 
the autocratic sway of a party caucus. Pandit Pant made great play of 
the agony he suffers now at the thought of the slavery of his people. What 
his agony will be when a real tyranny is instituted I shudder to imagine. 
But perhaps he will, under the new regime become a Commissar, he and 
his friends who are leaders of the Congress Party. They will be completely 
free while the rest of tlie 350 millions of India will be under complete 
subjection. So, now, wo know what this battle for freedom means. Free¬ 
dom for the Pandit and a small number of his friends and complete slavery 
for everybody else. (Hear, hear.) When Charles II was being exhorted 
by his very unpopular brother,^ who afterwards became James II, to t*e 
great precaution against the risk of assassination, he said: *^They will 
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never kill me to make you King”. Nor do I believe that India will ever 
forgo the chances which are now open to it gradually to realise self- 
government within the British Empire for the prospect of the autocracy of 
a Communistic Congress regime. 

Another part of the Pandit’s speech was an eloquent pica for large 
capital expenditure upon the development of India. T wonder whether he 
or any otlier of the Members of the Party opposite have any idea of what 
ha? been spent by Government upon economic development in the last 15 
years. It is customary to belabour the Government for being blind on 
this side of the needs of India, but how unjuslitiable this is can be seen 
when T say that from capital sources and by Government agency alone 377 
crores have been spent in that time. Three Imudred and seventy-seven 
crori's in 15 years, five of which at least have been years of crisis when 
money was almost impossible to come by. Three hundred and seventy- 
seven crores, apart from all the expediture from ordinary revenue on agri¬ 
culture, road and other forms of developnient. Of course, I know' that 
during Ihe crisis programmes had to be cut down drastically, but we hope 
that we are moving out of that atmos])hero of crisis and that we can resume 
on an adequate scale the process of development in those spheres in which 
it is legitimaie for ilie State to intervene. Now, let us look at the figures 
for the coming year 1935-36. The borrowing programme for ordinary ca])i' 
tal works amounts to eleven crores nearly. In addition, there is well over 
one crore on road development to be paid out of the provincial share of 
petrol duty, between one and two crores on special programme of road 
development as a result of the Economic Conference that was held at the 
end of my predecessor’s regime, I think, last April. There is about 8J 
crores on civil works including roads and bridges, half a crore on works 
on the various Frontiers. Then, there is about 2^ crores on agricultural 
development. In addition to all these, there are the special grants pro¬ 
vided for in this year’s budget of 1,00 lakhs for economic development in the 
villages, 40 lakhs for special road schemes, 25 lakhs for roads on the Fron¬ 
tier, 20 lakhs for broadcasting, 93 lakhs for civil aviation, 36 lakhs for the 
removal of Piisa Institute to a more salubrious spot; in all, thirty crores of 
developmental expenditure undertaken in a single year. Surely, Sir, this 
does not betoken indifference to India’s economic development. But the 
Pandit may say to me, if you are prepared to spend thirty crores a year on 
development, what is your objection to accepting my plan ? The difference 
between the two plans as I see it is this. First, the Government confine 
its development to schemes which can either be paid for out of revenue 
mthout increasing the existing burden of taxation, or, so far as borrowing 
is concerned, to schemes which show a good prospect of being remunerative 
in the near future. This means that we scrupulously eschew any pro¬ 
gramme which requires for its financing any inflationary process w^hich will 
shatter credit at home and abroad. It also avoids intrusion into the sphere 
which should properly be left to private enterprise and it rejects any idea 
of accompanying its capital expenditure by the introduction of any commu¬ 
nistic system of control. In other words, it recognises, as all sane people 
will, that you cannot turn a poor country into a rich one in a night or even 
in a year or so. The process must be a gradual one in which the Govern¬ 
ment does whatever it can to stimulate the efficiency of Indian producers 
on which after all the w'hole process of enrichment depends and, for the 
resti, it tries to avoid taking short cuts which can only end in greater 
‘^saster and impoverishment. 
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Perhaps, Sir, this would be a suitable point for me to turn aside and 
witli a view to removing certain misconceptions which have arisen, or 
rather, have been created, to explain in what sense 1 am a disciple ot 
laisscz-fairc. I certainly do not believe in laissez-faire of the old school 
(Hear, hear) in the sense which allowed employers of labour to exploit 
women and children and even men by working them for very long hours in 
unhealthy surroundings. The later exponents of laissez-faire were con¬ 
vinced believers later in factory and w^elfare legislation. They were also 
believers in the necessity of relieving distress and in education, health 
services and so on. And so am 1. x\gain, I do not believe in laissez-faire to 
the exleiil tliat 1 deny all necessity of protecting infant industries in a 
coantrv like India. But I do not beh(‘vo in burying my head in the sand 
and of failing to rcjcognise that, the protection of infant or any other indus¬ 
tries involves, for the time being, a net loss to the country', or that, 
generally speaking, ihat loss falls upon the poor, and here, if you think 
I have got a bee in my bonnet, let me quote a passage from the speech 
of rny Honourable and learned friend opposite: 

“ . By itse’f the policy of protection is vicious.'’ 

—T think the Lender of the Opposition agreed with that in almost so many 
words— 

“It IS \vh;it may be called a tax of a regressive type that is, it enables money to 
flow from the poorer to the richer classes upwards, which is unnatural. The second 
thing which it does is, it places a premium on ineflicicncy. The third thing that it 
does IS it enables the State to wasta away ihc funds of the nation by giving them the 
opium of protection; it tells the peopV that it is protecting their industry and it has 
enough nionoy to waste and it creates extravagance. The fourth thing that comes out 
of pixitection IS the growing inefficient.v inside the country, prevents it from facing 
as man to man other industries and other people in other countries, and whenever 
those aitiPicial props arc removed, the whole order crumbles down again Therefore 
the policv of protection has its disadvantages. At the same time this policy leads 
to a terL.nn amount of corruption inside the State.” 

Well, Sir, if I may say so, without any risk of being accused, as I was 
accused by the TiOader of the Op])osition of attempting to patronize the 
Opposition, that is an extremely illuminating and cogent analysis. To 
resume the thread of my own arguments after this adventitious aid, the 
lesson that I would draw is, that in embarking upon any policy of pro¬ 
moting new industries, we should recognise that the policy is only worth¬ 
while if we are sure that the future generations will derive the full benefit, 
at least of the sacrifices of this generation, if we are sure that the 
sacriliees of this generation are well within their capacity to bear and if we 
are sure that tlui future benefits are not too incredibly remote in time. 

Again, I admit it is quite legitimate to undergo a certain amount of 
economic loss in order to establish an industry the absence of which in 
time of War would threaten the very existence of the country. That ia 
not in the least contrary to the principles of laissez-faire. And, more 
over, neither do I say that a general belief in that doctrine wliich is 
compendiously if rather inaccurately called laissez-faire excludes the" 
public ownership and conduct of public utilities such as railways, electric 
supply, and sb on. My view would certainly not nile out public oWner- 
and conduct of public utilities, but I am disposed to think that 
the State ownership of the crude form is not the form which wfll tiM- 
mately be found best. I think it probable that the ultimate development 
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in this sphere should be some form of public utility corporation like the 
Central Electricity Board to which the Pandit referred with such evident 
and whole-hearted approval. 

I ! , 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: With that laiasez^fcdrey few can have 
luiich to quarrel. You have to define what is not laisaez-faire. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: T will do that presently, 

Nt)nr^ of these generally admitted oxcoptious affects my main pomi 
which that over the greater portion of the economic sphere the free 
play of private interprise is certain to produce greater wealth than any 
system of Government regulation or interference, however disinterested 
and however intelligent that interference may be. Certainly that parti¬ 
cular form of laissez-faire in which I believe amounts to a profound 
disbelief in any system under which the Government,—which of course 
in the last analysis means the tax-payer—if that remark also is not of a 
]>atronising order—boars all the losses while private enter|)rise gets all the 
profits It also amounts to a profound disbelief in any system under 
which Government keeps the ring closed for private enterprise, by which 
1 mean, that it concerns itself to give private enterprise a free hand 
to exploit the poor, for, after all. in any country, the hulk of the con¬ 
sumers are the poor In short, T believe that in general the producer 
should be (capable, without nnv adventitious aid. of providing w'hat the 
consumer wants at a price which he can afford to pav; and that if he is not, 
he had better make i*oom for somebody else who is. Sir, T must apolosise 
for having taken up a certain amount of time in explaining what particular 
form of Taissez-faire it is in which I believe, and incidentally of having 
exposed mvself to a retort from mv Honourable friend oonosite that it 
is not laissez-faire at all. But T maintain that this belief of mine is 
consistent with the Pandit s doctrine that the supreme object of a State is 
to secure and promote the economic well-being of the people. I do not 
think his Lender would accept that dictum T think, in so far ns T coukJ 
understand it, his theory is that the supreme business of a State is to 
ensure that its members live without having any intercourse whatever 
with anybody outside its borders, commercial or otherwise. Anyhow J 
agi'ee with the Pandit in this matter and T unreservedly accept that 
doctrine that the object of a State is to secure and promote the economie 
well-being of the people. But at the risk of being accused of vsrin 
repetition T say that I do not believe that this object can be secured 
either by the enslavement of anv communistic plan at one end of the 
scale or, at the other, by giving industrialists a free band to exploit both 
the cotsumerfe and their own workmen. 

Now, Sir, T hope my Honourable friend will not think that I have 
devoted an undue portion of my speech to him. 

Fandit €K>vind BftllBbh Pant: T am thankful for it; only T do not 
adpiit that the criticism is fair. 

The. Honaurabto Sir Jamea Qiigg: It is now time for me to reply 
briefly to some the other speechess which ha,ve been made during the 
course ' of this debate. Mr, Mathuradas Vissanji took up^— bo I was 
informed bv’ one of our more pontific^ newspapers*,—my challenge to make 
oqnetarctive a^ggertiona wtricH wauldi hjive the effect of impcoving the. lot 
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of the poor. Let us see what his suggestions were First, to allow the 
carrv-forward of losses for income-tax purposes. This is in principle a 
perfectly reasonable request but it would cost a crore of rupees a year 
and its primary effect would be to help the urban industrialist or trader 
and not the rural producer or consumer in the slightest degree. T, there¬ 
fore, having regard to existing needs and past pledges, should put this 
in a comparatively low order of priority. His next constructive suggestion 
was that the additional import duty on salt should be perpetuated and, 
T think, increased. Whatever the conrsie oif salt prices during recent 
years, nobodv can denv that the price is now higher than it would be if 
there were no salt import duty. So this suggestion amounts to helping the 
poor by taxing him. The third and last suggestion was to retain the 
export duty on skins in order to ensure to the industrialist a cheap supply 
of his raw material at the expense of the much poorer agriculturist. So 
much for his constructive suggestions to help the poor 

T then come to two Honourable Members, Mr. Hockenhnll and Mr. 
Bardaloi, who raised the question of Assam and its finances Here, of 
course, T have a great deal of sympathy with the case made by these two 
Honourable Members. There is no doubt that the financial position of 
Assam is deplorable That is universally recognised, and the Joint Parlia- 
mentars'^ Committee made it clear that Assam would have to have b 
subvention from the Central revenues if it was to start its autonomous 
wav with any chance of success So that there is a term to Assam's 
financial difficulties and that a comparatively short one But, say the two 
Honourable Members, Assam cannot waft even for a short time. Well, 
T quite understand that point of view and sympathise very deeply with 
it, and T have, as a matter of fact, considered very carefully whether 
it would he possible to deal with Assam specially in advance of the general 
settlement Unfortunately, however. T have come to the conclusion that 
it is not. Assam is not the only deficit province; her case differs only 
in (le^yrep from that of some others And, on the whole, T think it is 
undesirable that she should arouse anv inter-provincial controversies for 
the sake of being put straight one vear, or at most two years, earlier. 
Tn the meantime, whenever there are Central funds available, as has 
happened narticularlv in the case of roads and the Central Eoad Beserve 
as fortified bv the 40 lakhs grant this vear, we are doing our best and, 
T think in that particular case of ro-ads, succeeding in seeing that Assam 
secures a generous share of whatever benefits there are going. 

T come now to another point of Mr Bardaloi's. He raised an interest¬ 
ing point in connection with the sales of silver, and T think his remarks 
had reference to the pronunciamento or ukase of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce. The Honourable Member disagreed with tHe 
Federation in so far as tbev deplored the sales of silver, and I agree with 
him and not with them The Keserve Bank will have 60 crores of silver; 
Government will have another 40 crores or so; and the idea that sales 
of silver, on the scale now in vogue, will so deplete the reserves available 
in^ India that there is certain to be a shortage of silver available for 
coinage, seems to me to be fantastic, unless the Federation envisages such 
a rise in prices as can only be produced bv a violent wave of mflati6n 
plus a devaluation of the rupee. Incidentally I might, to illustrate my 
point, tell the House that the absorption of silver rupees in the five 
years from 1914-16 to 1919-20, which cover the gigantic inflation <rf the 
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war period, the absorption of silver rupees for the whole of that period 
was only 42 crores and that 36 of those 42 crores came back in the two 
following years. I said that the idea that there would be a shortage of 
silver for coinage purposes was fantastic unless the Federation envisages 
such a rise in prices as only can be produced by a violent inflationary 
wave. J suspect that this is what the Federation is really after. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhaminadan); No. 

The Honourable Sir James Drigg: j said 1 suspect that that is what 
they are really after; and as I h.ave repeatedly said, in spite of the alarm, 
despondency or indignation which it generates in the bicast of the Leader 
of the Opposition, Government are going to have none ot that. 

There was another point in wiiicli, h(3wever, Mr. Bardaloi agreed with 
the Federation, and that was in deploring the deflationary effect of the 
sales of silver winch have already taken place, and, I think, Mr. Gliuznavi, 
-uppoited this view. Here, Sir, I am afraid—apologising for my pre- 
.'Dumption—I disagree with both the Honourable Members and with the 
Federation as well. The fact is that the^ are all wrong in imagining that 
there luis been any deflationary effect at all. And, here, if the House 
will excuse the “ address’’—1 think that was Mr. Desai’s word—3 might 
explain exactly what happens. 

When silver coinage is melted down and shipped to London we place in 
Uu* paper currency reserve ad hoc treasury bills to the nominal amount of 
the silver coinage. When the silver is sold m London we purcdiasc with the 
proceeds sUaling securities to the amount of the bullion value of the silver 
and cancel ad hoc treasury bills in the paper currency reserve to precisely 
similar amounts. There are still left in the paper curnmey reserve ad hoc 
treasury bills to the value of the difference: so thuie cannot be possibly an^ 
deflationary effect. I hope that with that explanation I have reassured the 
two Honourable Members from Assam and Calcutta. 

I will next take up some of the points raised by Seth Abdoola Haroon. 
First of all he repeated his criticisms on the budget estimates and set him¬ 
self up as a better prophet than me; he may be right; time will show: 
there are far too many uncertain factors in the world at present to justify 
dogmatism one way or the other, and, therefore, I can only suggest to the 
Honourable Member that we should both console ourselves by reflecting on 
Mr. Bonar Law’s dictum that it is no good arguing with a prophet—you 
can only disbelieve him. That certainly is the fate of both of us. As regards 
the Sukkur Barrage loans, I think, here too, the Honourable Member from 
Karachi is labouring under a misapprehension: I will try and make the 
position clear to him. The original advances to the Bombay Government 
for the Sukkur Ban-age loan were, and are regarded as having been made, 
out of the proceeds of certain specific Government of Jiidia loans which were 
raised in the market at the time that the advances were being made. When 
any particular one of those loans is converted, the interest on the appro¬ 
priate portion of the advance is adjusted accordingly but, until conversion 
takes place, the original rate of interest must continue to run, for obviously 
the Government of India cannot lend at less than it costs them. That is 
why, because there are still unconverted large portions of the loans, which 
were raised in the years in which advances are made which are still out- 
8tandin|[, some part of the advances still parry high rates of interest. These 
rates Will^ of course, come db>yn when further conversions are made, f Bu;t 
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in any case I am not sure that the Honourable Member is not being unduly 
alarmed so far as the new province of Sind is concerned. The alarm, if 
any, should be on the part of the Government of India, because, it is ad¬ 
mitted on all hands that Sind will have to have a subvention for a good 
many years after it is separated from Bombay. 

The only other point in the Honourable Member’s speech 1 wish to men¬ 
tion is in relation to the Kathiawar ports. This is a very difficult and 
complicated question; and, as I have said several times in the House, 
negotiations are proceeding upon it. Naturally, it is impossible to give the 
House very much information while tliose negotiations are going on; but 1 
may perhaps say, if it is not begging pardon in advance for using a vulgarism 
—if it is not teaching your grandmother to suck eggs—that there are two 
aspects of the problem, the first being the inroad upon the revenues of 
British India, and the second the conditions of competition between the 
ports in Kathiawar and in British India. Naturally we are doing our best to 
bear both standpoints before our eyes but I should like to assure Honourable 
Members from Bombay that the second is in our eyes not one whit less 
importamt than the first. 

I will now come back to those parts of the Pandit’s speech which con¬ 
tained his specific suggestions in connection with the Finance Bill, as oppos¬ 
ed to his general political and economic theories He wants the salt duty 
reduced, or abolished, the income-tax swept away up to Es. 2,000, and the 
postage rates on letters and postcards reduced. Of course wo sliall debate 
the merits of these proposals din-ing the actual consideration of the clauses 
of the Bill: so, for the present, I shall confine myself to his suggestions for 
financing these changes. First of all we assume that the railways are making 
a contribution of Es. (> crores a year to general revenues. We know that 
they are not, but that does not matter. We then raise the rates of interest 
on cash certificates and post office savings bank deposits, so that we can 
borrow more under those heads; and, thirdly, wo increase rates of income- 
tax in the higher reaches, particularly on unearned income and companies. 
In other words, money is to be raised, partly by an effort of pure imagina¬ 
tion, partly by borrowing money at rates of interest which are uneconomic, 
and partly by increasing taxation. One thing is clear about the new econo¬ 
mic planning at any rate, and that is that all old principles of budgeting 
have been discarded:—No silly nonsense about balancing your budget: no 
silly nonsense about even thinking in terms of real money. The European 
Group have been exhorting me in the House and in the press to write up 
my revenue estimates because they think there is more money there than 
I do. The Pandit says what does it matter whether the money is there or 
not. if it is not, it ought to be and there is an end to it. As regards his 
one comparatively orthodox proposal, that of increasing the rates of income- 
tax, is he quite sure that his Party consists so exclusively of the poor and 
hungi-y that his proposal will receive the unanimous support of the Party 
caucus ? I very much doubt it. 

Next, I would like to spend a few minutes examining Mr. Satyamurti's 
speech. The Honourable Member from Madras’s form of economic planning 
is having it both ways. Nawab Sir Mehr Shah, if I understood his speech 
correctly (Laughter), called the Honourable Member from Madras an 
acrobat; and, if one of the characteristics of an acrobat is standing on his 
bead and feet *at the same time, the word seems to me to be more than apt. 
Let me give a few examples of his having it both ways. But before 1 dp 
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so, I h€fcd better analyse briefly his conception of the budget of the future. 
All revenue from liquor, tobacco and other forms of vice will be suppressed: 
excise duties on salt, kerosene and sugar and matches will be abolished: all 
import duties to be raised to a level when there are no imports and, con¬ 
sequently, no revenue: income-tax to be swei)t away in the lower ranges 
At a guess I should say that we have now reduced our Central revenue to 
something like 20 crores. Now, we come to the exj)enditure side: first of 
all, we increase expenditure heavily on all the nation-building services, one 
of which appears to be to send all the urban unemployed into the villages 
to teach the cultivators agriculture—there was a certain vagueness about 
the figure here, but T think it was estimated that this would cost 250 crores. 
Taking these two together, we have probably made a difference of something 
like 100 crores to our budget. How are we going to gci it back ? TiCt me 
tell you. We knock 20 or 25 crores off (be Army, we abandon the provision 
for reduction. 

An Honourable Member: Eeduce your salaries. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: . . of debt, and we make certain 

increases in the upper ranges of the income-tax, the only point in which 
the two Leaders of the Congress Party are agreed is the one where they 
approached most nearly to orthodoxy. By these means we gather together 
some 80 crores and we are left with a deficit of only 70 crores. This we 
deal with in the manner of the Ostrich by burying our heads in the sand 
and saying that it does not exist. Truly, in the sphere of finance, Mr. 
Satyamurti is even more imaginative than Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant. Now, after that analysis, let ns see whal- Mr. Satyamurti claims to 
do by his imaginative finance. He says that he will reduce the burdens on 
the poor. But how? First by sweeping away the excise duties on salt, 
kerosene and sugar. But he carefully leaves out of account the effect of his 
other proposals to increase the import duties on salt, sugar and everything 
else that the poor consume which ai-c bound to cause an intolerable increast: 
of their burdens and at the same time reduce the exchequer to bankruptcy. 
Then in order to make the assurance doubly sure we will, by currency 
manipulation, raise internal prices and so increase still further the cost 
of living of the poor. 1 know that he will say, and indeed his Leader has 
anticipated my argument and said it for him,—that it will at the same time 
increase their income but, as I have said over and over again, I have never 
known an inflationary movement that did not on hnlance leave the poor 
much worse off than before. 

Sir, Mr. Satyamurti’s method is typical of the eaidy stages of all Extre¬ 
mist Left-Wing Parties. Knowing that they will never have to undertake 
the responsibility of carrying out their promises or putting their wild cat 
schemes into effect, they, with bacchanalian abamdon, promise everything 
to everybody. They go on repeating chimerical and gargantuan suggestions 
in spite of the fact that it has been demonstrated over and over again that 
they would bring untold misery to the people, the people whom they claim 
to represent. They go on deceiving the people by telling them that they 
can all be made rich by a stroke of the pen and they jeer when more sober 
minded and responsible people .... (“Hear, hear“ from the Congress 
Party Benches.) 

Some Honourable Members: Like the Finance Member. 
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The Honourable Sir James Origg: .... point out {Voices: ‘'Eespon- 
sible to the British (lovernment’’) that making a poor country rich is a 
long and toilsome job. They go on expounding a programme which promises 
something to everybody irrespective of the fact that many of their promises 
are mutually destructive. In short, they go on promising, they go on and 
on, promising what tJiey know to be impossible, secure in the knowledge 
that tliey will never liave to attern])t lo imj)lement iheiv promises. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras CAty: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Wait and 
see—We will displace you soon. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: J3ul let theju retlecT on, 1 think it was 
Abraham tiincohrs words—though it is a little risky to quote Abraham 
liincoln in this House (liaughter)—“ You can fool all of the people some of 
the time--(“Hear, hear’ from the Congress Party Benches); you can fool 
som(‘ of (he people all of the tune, but you eannoj, fool all the people all tlu' 
time”. (“Hear, hear” from the Congress PaiTy Benches.) And this re¬ 
mark I commend to Mr. Desai especially, in spite of his evident dislike of 
anybody daring ever to question any of his opinions and in spite of his easy 
assumption that he alone is entitled to speak for India. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: Just one word of personal explanation, Sir. T 
owe it to my friend, IMr. Mody, that 1 spoke vehemently, and strongly 
objected to his views, but [ never meant to be in the least personally 
offonsise to him. T want him to accept it from me. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: T accept this assurance of iriy Honourahh^ friend, an<], 
so far as Ik* is coueeriu'd, the incident is at an end. 

Mr. President (The TIononrable Sir Abdnr Eahim): The question is: 

“That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1934, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, 
to fix rate.s of income-tax and super-tax, and to vary the excise duty on silver 
leviable under the Silver (Exci'^e Duty) Act, 19v30, he taken into consideration.“ 


The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday the 
26th March, 1935. 




legislative assembly. 

Tuesday, 2(jth March, 19-1^ 


The Assembly met in the iVssembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Pahim) in 
the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Technically Qualified Men employed tn Aircraft and Aviation in 

India. 

1003. ♦Pandit Nllakantha Da^: (a) How many technically qualified 
men are employed in India in aircraft and aviation (i) rnilitarv and (ii) 
civil ? 

(b) How niJiny in each case are Indians, how many British (includini^ 
Irish) and how many others? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b) The information is l)eing 
colleetc'd and will lx? placed on lln‘ tal>le in due course. 


Personnel of the Proposed Broadcasting Service. 

1004. ♦Pandit Nilakantha Das: Is it contemplated that the proposed 
broadcasting will be manned bv Indians? Is there anv definite plan for 
it? If so, what is it? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Tlie immediate developments in 
broadcasting for which a scheme has actually been pi^epared comprise: 

(a) the appointment of a Controlh‘r of Ih’oadcasting; 

(1)) the establishment of a small Attached Office under the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries and Labour to deal with Broadcasting; and 

(c) tile establislimeiil of a l^roadcasting Station at Delhi with the 
necessary personnel. 

The (’ontroller of Broadcasting will, it is hoped, be an officer recom¬ 
mended by the British Broadcasting (Corporation from its ow’ii expert staff 
and fecruited in England on behalf of the Government of India. The re- 
mainde)’ of the staff will be recruited in India. It is not proposed to issue 
rules or orders regulating recruitment at present, as Government are not 
yet in n position to estimate their permanent requirements. 

Mr. S. SfttyElUurti: Will it be one of the conditions of apj^ointinent of 
this expert from the British Broadcasting Company that he should train 

Jndian to take his place within, say, five yeprs ? 


. rWM' W9y«!?r L caunqt commit myself on that 

P#t- 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know the reason why the Government do 
not propose to make this gentleman, who is to be recruited froin England, 
responsible for training an Indian to take his place within a specified period 
of time, say, five years ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The question of future arrangements 

is one that cannot be considered at this juncture We have to wait and 
see how matters develop. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: May I know if the appointment of the expert 
is permanent ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. It will be for five years in the 
first instance. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Fs it one of contract? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is there any other country in which broadcasting 
was introduced wliere foreigners wen? employed to run the department? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I strongly resent the contention that 
the British are foreigners in this country. 

An Honourable Member: They are 

Sardar Sant Singh: May F know, if they are not foreigners, whether 
they are subjects of India, British subjects in India? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: They are British subjects in India. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Are they Indians? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair cannot 
allow a discussion like that. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: But even economically are they not foreign¬ 
ers ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. 


Technically Qt^alified Men employed in the Wireless Service in 

India. 

1005, ^Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) How many technically qualified 
men are employed in the wireless service in India? 

(b) How many of them are Indians, how many British (including Irish), 
and how many others? 

(c) What attempts have been made or facilities given to recruit Indians ? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: I presume that the Honourable Member desires in- 
formation regarding the Wireless Branch of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
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Depurtment. Ft is on tliis presumption that I hjive to give the following 
information. 

(a) IKi 

(b) According to tlie latc'st figure's available, 92 of these are Anglo-Indians 
and members of the domiciled hairopean coirnnnnitv, 46 are Indians, 44 are 
Europeans and oiu' is a Biirman. 

(c) Kecrnifm(‘nt to the Win'U'ss IJraneh of tlui Frosts .and Telegraphs 
Department is made in India eithca* by an open eompetitive examination 
or frf)m volunteers from the grade of general service telegraphists. There 
is thus every facility given to the recruitnuuji of Indians to this branch. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Ma> I know from tlie Honourable Member what 
arrangements are being made to increase the number of Indians in the wire- 
h‘ss branch ? 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: F lia\e ah-eady informed th(‘ Honourable MemF)er 
that rc(*ruitment is made c\clusi\ely in India at the present moment 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Wliai I meant to ask the Honouiablc Member 
was this. The number that be gave of Indians in tlie wireless is much less, 
and I want to know wliai arrangements are going to he made to increase 
their numl)er. 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor: Tlie existing number is due to recruitment in the 
past. [ have alnsady informed tin' Honourable Member that for the future 
and at present, recruitment is made entirely in India either by an open 
competitive examination or from volunteers from the grade of general service 
telegraphists. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I tak(' it the term “Anglo-Indian” there does 
not include Englishmen. 

Mr. G, V. Bewoor: Tt includes domiciled Europeans. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: By domiciled European I take it that it does 
not mean Englishmen wdio liave interests in England. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: 1 have already mentioned that there are 44 
Europeans. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: May I take it tliat the men in technical control 
and management of this department are Europeans ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur liahim): Thai does arise 
from this question. 

Mr. M. Am^nthasayanam Ayyangar: Did the Europeans also pass the 
competitive examinations here ? 

MT; G. V. Bewoor: Eecruitment in the past was not made by competi¬ 
tive examination. It is to be made in future. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: By whom is the department controlled ? 

Mr. G. V. Bewpor: Tlie control is under me. ’ , 

AS 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir A])diir Kaliiin): Ordei’, order Next 
question, Mr. Asaf Ali 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Ou his belialf, may 1 jmt onl> No 1007 and not 
1006 ^ ’ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I N\ant to put No. 1006, because ] also gave notice 
of the question 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): No. 1CK)6 The Chair 
understands the Ilonourahle Member also has given ji(jtie(‘ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, Sir. 

Indian and Provincj\l (Yml Skrmce Examinations held on 
JLM ATL lJ! IVA 1d DaYS. 

10(X). *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ((in behalf oi Mr. M. Asaf Ali): (a) Are 
Goveinnnnt aA.ire that the Indian and Provincial (Mvil Service Competi¬ 
tive Examinations were held on days including Jumat-uUWida and Id in 
Allahabad and Kan goon? 

(b) l)o Government propose to direct the authorities concerned to see 
to it that in future no candidate, Hindu, Muslim or other, should have 
such grievance? 

Tbs Hpnourabl^ Sir Benry Graik: (a) i would invib* tlie Honourable 
Memb(‘r’s attention to the re]>ly I gav(‘ on th(‘ 2lst February to starred 
question No. 404 

(h) Pull consideration is alwa\b shown t(jr the I’eligious susceptibilities 
of candidate's of all communities in fixing datt's for tlie examinations con¬ 
duct c'd by the Public Service Commission 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that tlu' I'xaminations w'ere held 
on the Junmt-nl’M'ida and the id? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I have already had a question on the 
subject wliicdi i replied, and I referred the Honourable Member to that 
reply. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I want to know' as a fact wlictlicr the examination 
was held on the Id and Jumat-uUWida*^ 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Yes. 

. Dr. Ziauddin Ahm^d: Ma\ 1 ask, wlieu the Government say tlnrt they 
always consider tile religious susceptibilities of all communities, do they 
exclude th(‘ Muslims from that statement ? The Honourable Member just 
now said that in fixing dates the religious susceptibilities of the j^eoplp are 
considered. May 1 ask whether the religious susceptibilities of the Muslims 
also w'(* 2 ’e considered ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: [f the Honourable Member had read 
or been present when 1 gave the previous answer, he would have seen that 
I stated that it vvas not possible to forecast on which of the two days the 
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Id would fall, but full considelrfiiition was Shown to the religious susceptibi¬ 
lities of Muslims on each of the two possible days on which Id might fall 
by keeping them free for Muslim candidates till 2-80 in the afternoor). 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: There may be a doubt about the Id day, but 
there cannot be any doubt about Friday. 

The Honourable Sir He^ry Graik: 1 do not think it is possible to arrange 
that no examination should over be held on Fridays 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But this Friday is Jnrnat-vl-Wida, the lust Friday 
of llamzan. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: The previous question did not refer 
to the last Friday of Ramzan. It referred to Id, and so far as I know, no 
examination was lield on the last Friday of Ramzan. 


Mr. Mahadeo Desai’s Book called Two Servants of God 

1007. *Mr. S. S&tyamurti (on behalf of Mr. M. Asaf Ah): (a) Has 
Government’s attention been drawn to Sjt. Mahjtdeo Desai’s hook called 
‘‘Two servants of God”? 

(b) Are Government prepared to reconsider their view about the Khudai 
Khidmatgar movement in the light of the facts revealed in this book? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: (a) No 

(b) Does not arise. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know the reason why Government not 

perused this book (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: May I know the reason wliy Govern¬ 
ment should peruse the book? (Laughter.) 


Reports regarding the Antecedents of Congress and Nationalist 
Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

1008. *lllr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government please state: 

(a) whether the Government of India have called for reports from 

the C. I. D. oflQcers of various provinces or of the Local G**5V- 
emments, regarding the antecedents of Congress and Nation¬ 
alist Members of the present Legislative Assembly; 

(b) whether they propose to compile a confidential book on the basis 

of these reports for the guidance of Government Members in 
the Legislative Assembly; 

(c) whether this book is in the process of preparation and will be in 

the hands of Government Members before the close of this 
Session; 

(d) Whether cbpies of this bodk will be supipli'ed to all the Members 

of this Legislative Assetnbjy; 
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(e) the cost of the preparation and printing of the book; and 

(f) whether this is the first instance in the history of the present 

Legislative Assembly when Government prints such a book, 
and the reasons therefor? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) to (f). As has been done on the 
occasion of previous general elections, the Government of India asked the 
Local Governments, and not the Criminal Investigation Department officers, 
to supply them with a statement giving, for all newly elected candidates, a 
brief account of their position and political antecedents and showing the 
party to which they belong. This information is clearly useful to Members 
of Government The reports received from Local Governments have been 
printed so that they may be in a niore convenient form, and have been 
supjdied to Members of the Executive Council and will be for departmental 
use, but will not be supplied to Members of the Assembly. The reports liave 
been printed as part of other departmental work, and Government do not 
see that any useful purpose will be served by obtaining any information as 
to the cost of printing those papers; no separate account is kept and the 
cost will not bo hrrgo 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May ] know the re asons wLy copies of this book will 
not be mad(i available tb*Membors of this Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Because it is a confidential document. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May [ know’ if (Jo\ernment consider it right that 
they should have information about us and we should liave none about them? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Perfectly right. You have plenty of 
information about us. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will a copy of this book be placed \u the Library at 
least ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No. 

Dr. T. S. S. Kajan: In the case of wrong information, are we not entitled 
to correct it ? 


The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: We get the best information available. 


Dr. T. S. S. Rajan: Are you perfectly sure that is correct information ? 
Seth Govind Das: May I know by whom the information is given? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The Local Governments. 

Seth Govind Das: Do Government think that all the information which 
Local (lovernment give are right? 


The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Yes. 

Mr. S. Satyamrtl: May I know what is the information about me in the 
possession of the Honourable Member? 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The Honourable Member perhaps 
takes himself more seriously than I do. Actually I have not read what is 
said about him. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am very glad to hear that. In that case, may 
I know why this book is being printed at the cost of the tax-payer, when 
the Honourable the Home Member does not even read that book ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: T have read parts of it, not the whole 
of it. 


Appointment of Guards on the East Indian Railway. 

1009. *Mr Ram Narayan Singh: (a) What are the different grades of 
guards on the East Indian Railway and what are the methods of their re¬ 
cruitment ? 

(b) Is the recruitment to all grades direct? 

(c) Which is the authority which makes the appointments of the guards, 
and on what principles and rules? 

(d) Are the methods of recruitment and rules regarding them similar 
all over the line? 

(c) What are the various duties of guards, and are they meant to relieve 
on occnsions Platform Assistants and other station officers, and if so, 
whom ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) to (c). 1 place a statement on the table giving the 
different grades of guards on tJie East Indian Railway. The methods of 
recruitment will be found in tlie ‘Rules for the recruitment and training 
of subordinate staff’ issued by the Agent, East Indian Railway, a copy of 
which is in the Library of the House. 

(d) Government have no reason to believe that methods of recruitment 
and rules regarding them are not similar on all the divisions of the East 
Indian Railway. 

(e) The duties of guards will be found enumerated in Chapters 3 to 5 
of the General Rules for all Open Lines of Railways, a copy of which is in 
the Library of the House. Guards are utilised, when necessity arises, in 
any capacity for which they may be qualified such as Assistant Station 
Masters, Station Masters, Yard Foreman, Platform Inspectors, etc. 


Statement showing the different grades of Ovnrds on the East Indian Railways. 

Rs. 


Guard, grade I 
,, Relieving, grade I 
Guards, grade II. 

„ Pilot 
„ Conductor 
,, Gunner * 


100 — 10 / 2^120 
100 — 10 / 2—120 
30—3—46/6—60 
100 — 10 / 2—120 
66—5/2—86 
30—3--46/6—60 
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Office of the Marketing Expert. 

1010. ’^Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Is it not a fact that ^he 
office ot the Marketing Expert is attached or subordinate to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearch ? 

(b) What is the present strength of the staff in that office ? 

(o) Is it a fact that the Office of the Marketing Expert is located at 
Tiinarpur far away from the main office of the Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Besearch ? If so, why ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of locating the 
Marketing Expert’s Offic(‘ in New Delhi, so that there may be proper co¬ 
ordination ? 

jttr. d-. S, Bkjpai: (aj It is an attached office 

(b) 19 Executive and 17 ministerial. 

(c) Yes. It could not ho accommodated in any of the (lovornmcnt 
buildings in New Delhi. 

(d) The matter will be considered again, when accommodation in a (lOV- 
ernment building in New Delhi becomes available. 

Prof. S’, G, Ranga: IMay 1 know how many marketting officers have been 
appointed in the i)rovinces ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 ha\c‘ no information about it 1 have only informa¬ 
tion as regards appointments made at the Centre. 


Office of The CtaEF Controller of Bailway IStandardisatiun. 

1011. ♦Mr. C. N, Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Will Government be 

pleased to state when the Office of the Chief Controller of Railway 
Standardisation was formed and what is its present personnel? 

(b) W'iJl Government be pleased to state whether it is proposed to 
enlarge the office in the near future? 

(c) Will Government please state wliether it was proposed at any time 
to keep the office down in Delhi permanently? If not, will Government 
please state whether they have considered the desirability of keeping the 
office down in Delhi in view of its growth? 

(d) If Government have decided to treat the office as a moving office, 
will they please state the reasons for Got keeping the office down in 
Delhi during the summer months? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The Office of the Chief Controller of Standardisation 
was formed in Marcli, 1930. The present strength of the office is five 
officers and 41 Assistants, clerks, draftsmen and tracers. 

(b) Yes. It is proposed to enlarge the office from the 1st April, 1985. 
The addition will be one officer, one Superintendent and 20 Assistants, 
clerks, draftsmen and tracers. 

(c) and (d). The question has been considered and Government do not 
propose to locate the Central Standards Office permanently in Delhi as it 
would necessitate re-establishing a technical section and drawing branch 
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in the Kailway Board’s office which work is now undertaken in the Central 
Standards Office. 

Mr. 0. 3S’, ttuthuranga Mudaliar : May I know if the Railwa\ Ketrench- 
ment Committee suggested the abolition of this office? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: The Eetrenchnnmt Coinniittee did suggest a reduction 
of the personnel of that office or rather a sort of amalgamation of this 
office with the Railway Board’s office. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: What action has been taken on that recommenda¬ 
tion? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The action has been described by me. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: It is now made permanent? 

Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: As a result of the Railway Retrench¬ 
ment ('ommittee’s recommendation, the office has now been enlarged? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: It is proposed to enlarge it. The action was approved 
by the Standing Finance Committee and has been approved by the Assem¬ 
bly in the last budget. 

Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Did the Railway Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee recommend an enlargement of this office? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No. They suggeslud an amalgamation of this office 
with the Railway Board s office. 

ilb. b. li'. lliibioraiiga llCudanar: In contravention of that, ;\ou have 
now enlarged it. 

Attached Offices of the Government of India Secretariat. 

1012. *Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state [what are the attached offices in the Government of 
India Secretariat, and what is their respective personnel? 

(b) Will Government please state whether all these offices move up 
to Simla, or whether any portion of any of them is kept down at Dellu 
during the summer? 

(c) Will Government state the cost incurred annually in the move 
of these offices between Simla and Delhi? 

(d) Will Government state if they have considered the possibility 
of keeping down portions of the Government of India Secretariat Depart¬ 
ments which can be kept down at Delhi without loss of efficiency? If 
not, why not? 

The SEonouraUe Sir Henry Oraik: (a), (b) and (e). I lay on the table 
a list oi Attached Offices which shows whether they move to Simla wholly 
or partly. The rest of the information required is bieing collected and will 
be laid on the table in due coprse. 

(d) I would refer the Hdnourafcle Member to the reply which I gave 
to Mr. Stitysttnurti't qijnestton No. 721 on Maruh 7, 1985.- 
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LM of AUnched Offices. 

Whether inovoe to Simln 
whoUy or partly. 


OSice nfthe Central Board of Revenue . 

Office of the C )ntrollernf Printing and >S'f.»tion0ry, India 


Wholly. 

Partly (only the duplicating 
stair moves to Simla). 


Oitioe of the Chief Controller of Stores, Indian Stores De¬ 
part niont 

Ofhee of the Direct or (roneral, Posts and I'elographs 

Office of the Director of Civil Aviation. 

Office of the Chief Eiigmeor, Central P. VV. D. 

Office of the Public Sorvnee CorniiiiHsion 

Office uf tlio Intelligence Bureau . . . . . 

Office of the Dtroctor General, Irnlian Medical Service 
Office of the Bureau of the Public Information 
Office of the Director General of Archaeology 
Office t)f the Military Accountant General 
Central Standards Office for Railways 

The Sujiervistir of Railway Labour . . . . 

Statistical Research Branch of the Department of Com 
moreial Intelligonco and Statistics, 


Wholly. 

Partly (only the Camp Office 
moves to Simla). 

Wholly. 

Partly (only the Camp Offio® 
moves to Simla). 

Wholly (only one inferior ser¬ 
vant is left at Delhi). 

Ditto. 

Wholly. 

Wholly. 

Wholly. 

Wholly. 

Wholly. 

Wholly. 

Wholly 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the actual cost involved in the move 

ami 11 all} ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I said that the inforniatioii is being 
collected and will be laid on the. talile. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: The Honourable Member said that (c) was being 
answiTed in the statement laid on the Uible. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (c) is not included The information 
is being collected. 

Mr. S Satyamurti: Will the answer to (c) also be laid on the table? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Yes. 


ApP01]s™ENTS of the ii’X-APPKENTICES OF THE EaST InDIAN RAILWAY 
Workshop, Lillooah. 

1013. *Mr, Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: With reference to the 
imstarred question No. 16 of the 18th July, 1934, and unstarred quebtions 
Nos. ]29 to 130 of the 81st August, 1934, by Pandit Satyendra Nath Ben,. 
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regarding the appointments of the ex-apprentices of the East Indian 
Eailway Workshop, Lillooah, will Government please state: 

(i) whether they have now received the required information from 

the Agent, East Indian Kailway; 

(ii) whetlier they are no^\ prepared to lay the statement on the 

table; and 

(lii) the reasons for such long delay? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: (i) and (li). Information regarding question No. 16 ^\as 
laid on the table on the 2l8t January, 1935, and information regarding 
questions Nos. 129 and 130 on the 5th March, 1935. 

(iii) The delay was due to the time involved in the correspondence 
between the Kailway Board and the East Indian Kailway administration 
in connection with th^ collection and examination of the information. 


Appointments of the Time-expired Apprentices of Lillooah Work¬ 
shops UNDER THE ChIEF MECHANICAD ENGINEER, EAST InDIAN RAILWAY. 

1014. *Mr. Amarendra Nath Ghattopadhyaya: (a) Are Government 
aware tiiat with reference to the replies to part (c) of starred ques¬ 
tion No. 1530 of the Titli December, 1932, part (di of unstarred question 
No. 23 of the 5th September, 1932, and part (d) of unstarred question 
No. 424 of the 16th September, 1931, regarding the appointments of 
the time-expired apprentices of Lillooah Workshops under the Chief 
Mechanical Engineer, East Indian Railway, ex-apprentices on the waiting 
hsts are not appointed, and that the results of the technical school are 
not at all considered at the time of appointments? 

(b) Are Government aware that some junior ex-apprentices, who 
passed in lower divisions, have been appointed with posts under the Chief 
Mechanical Engineer, East Indian Kailway Worksliop, Lillooah, in pre¬ 
ference to many better qualified senior ex-apprentices who passed in 
higher divisions? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) above be in the negative, will 
Government please state: 

(i) why some junior ex-apprentices of 1930 and 1931 who passed in 

lower divisions have been appointed in the Lillooah Work¬ 
shops, East Indian Kailway, in preference to many seniors 
of 1930, who passed in higher divisions and who had better 
training, as stated by Government in their reply to unstarred 
question No. 19, dated the 5th September, 1932; 

(ii) whether they are prepared to lay on the table a list showing 

the names of the ex*apprentices who have been appointed 
under the Chief Mechanical Engineer, East Indian Railway, 
in Lillooah Workshop since 1983, with the dates of comple¬ 
tion of apprenticeship training, particulars of training, 
divisions in which passed in technical school, dates of 
appointments and starting salaries; if not, why not; and 
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(iii) whether they are prepared to inaJce enquiry into the matter 
without delay and take necessary steps against such action of 
the Railway Administration; if so, in what way, if not, 
w^hy not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply questions 
Nos. 1014 and 1016 together. T am calling for information and will lay 
a reply on tlie tabl(' of the House in due course. 

Appointments of the Time-expired Apprentices of the Jamalpur 

Technical School to Posts under the Phtef Mechanical Engineer 

AND Chief Electrical Engineer, East Indian Railway. 

flOlT). "Mr. Amarendra Nath ChattOpadhyaya: (a) Will Government 
please state whether they liave acted in accordance with the procedure 
cited in answer to starred questions Nos. 200 (b) and (d) of the lOtli Sep¬ 
tember, 1929, and 471 (d) of the otli March, 1030, regarding the appoint¬ 
ments of time expired apprentices of Jamalpnr Technical School to posts 
under the Chief INfeclianical Engineer and Chief Electrical Engineer. East 
Indian Railway? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment please state the names of the time-expired apprentices who have 
been provided with posts since 1933 under the Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
East Indian Railway, with the following particulars; 

(i) dates of completion of apprenticeship training, 

(ii) name of workshop from which training was eornplek'd. 

(iii) division in which passed in technical school, 

(iv) dates of appointment and confirmation, 

(v) name of the workshop in which employed, 

(vi) designations, and 

(vii) starting salaries? 

If not. why net ? 

Mosque near Shahji Tank at Minto Road Park in New Delhi. 

1016. *Sir Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
detailed facts about the mosque near Shahji Tank at Minto Road Park in 
New Delhi ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the police raided this mosque on January 19th 
and took forcible possession of the mosque and threw on the road the 
belongings of the Imam including the Holy Quran"? 

(c) Will Government state what action they have taken against the 
police officers concerned, and whether the mosque has been restored to the 
Muslims and any compensation paid for the loss to the Imam? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) T lay a statement on the table 

giving the facts. 

(b) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

tFor answer to this question, Arr answer to question No. 1014. 
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Statement. 

When the gi*ouiid between the Shahji lank and Turkman C?ate ^vaH being levelled 
by the Public Works Department last hot weather, with a view to its conversion into 
a park, the ruins of a building were discovered. This bunding was alleged by 
some Muslims to have been a mosque. No authentic proof of this assertion has been 
provided. As the Muslims were desirous that the remains of the building should not 
be removed it was decided to place a wire fence round the s»ite 

Certain Muslims commenced visiting the spot to offer prayers and a few mats and 
earthen pitchers w^ere placed on the site. Subsequently, without the permission of the 
Naziil Department which administers the land, some poles with curtains were also 
erected. These temporary encroachments were, therefore, ordered to be removed A 
temporary hut with a canvas roof and a tin shed which had also been erected were 
removed at the same time. Police were present on the Chief Commissioner’s instruc¬ 
tions when the removal look place, but tlie police themselves took no part in it, as 
there was actually no trouble of any kind. The ruins of the u d building were 
not interfered with. The belongings of the person who claimed to be the Imam 
were not thrown on the road but were allowed to remain on the premises While 
Government cannot agree to the erection without permission of any new' building on 
the site, no objection ha.s been raised to Mu^ ims assembling at this place for prayers. 

IJf. Zlai)4<to 4^1^44* it. not a fact tliat the police raided the inosqvie 
on tile ground that some cliappar was put on somewhere without the per¬ 
mission of the iMuniciimlity and tlu^n everything was eontiseated ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: No, 8ir. That is not a tact 4 t all. 
If the Honourable iVIeinher would like nui to read the statcunent, 1 will do 
so wdth the permission of the Chair. It is not very long 

(Tlu‘ Honourable ileinber here read the statement ) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahimad: Will the Mussulmans be iiermitU'd to nqiair that 
luu’ticuiar mosque if it is in ruins? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: It is a matter lor the Municipal 
Committee. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is the permission of tlu* (hueminent necessary 
to repair the mosque ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I think it is the permission of the 
Municipal (.’ommititee that is required, but I am not certain. 

Proscriftion of the Book “ Indian Struggle by Mr. Subhas 

Chandra Bose. 

1017 ^Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if they have proscribed the book Indian Struggle written 
by Mr. Suiihas Cluindra Bose? 

(b) Was the proscription due to the matter of the book being objection¬ 
able, or to the politics of the author? If the former, what law is infringed 
by the matter? If not, what were the reasons for proscribing the book? 

(c) Has the Honourable the Home Member read the book or the objec¬ 
tionable passages ? 

(d) Have Government seen a review of the book in the Manchester 
Oudrdktfi by Mr. J. T.'Gwynne, an I.C.S. officer? 

The KWPnrabU JSUpxy (a) to (c). I invite attention to the 

reply I gavei on the 28rd Febr.uary to question No. 488. 

(d) Yes. Mr. Gwynne is a retired officer. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti; Will the Honomnhle the Home Member be pleased 
i-o stute whether ho is setishcd, on n veuditi^ of this book, iJint it is a dii'Oct 
incitement to vioierK^e*^ 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Wlnit I said in m> previous t’e.ply 
A\as that the hook tended gen(‘rally to en(‘oiira"e terrorism or direct action. 

Dr. P. K, Banerjea: What does Mr. (hyynne say about that book? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: \ (amnot recollect t'xacil^ wha( he 
said. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Is that a favourable review ? Or does the reviewer 
say that it is a seditious book? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I suggest that the ffonourahU* Mem¬ 
ber should n'ad the review for himself. 

Seth Govind Das: Will the Honourable the Home Member kindly sa} 
if it is not the ease that all books that are considered worth having are 
generally prf)Scril)ed by the (xovernment in this country? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir i\bdur Tlahim): Order, order. Next 
question Setli Haji Abdoola Haroon. 

Report of the Postal Enquiry Committee. 

1018. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Ts it a fact that the Postal 
Enquiry Committee appointed in the vc ir 1934»with Mr. M. L. Pasricha 
as Chairman, has since submitted its report? 

(b) Will Government please state the total expenditure ineurritd in con¬ 
nection with the Pasricha Postal Enquiry Committee? 

(c) Will Government please state, in brief, the recommendations made 
by the Committee and the savings likely to be caused in the working 
expenses o1 the department by the ncceptnnce of the recommenda¬ 
tions ? 

(d) Will Government please state the particulars of the recommenda¬ 
tions they propose to give effect to in the year 1935-36? 

(e) Will Government please state the particulars of the recommenda¬ 
tions which were unanimously agreed to by the members of the Committee 
and those to which the majority of the members could not agi’ee ? 

(f) Will Government please state the time by which the Eeporb of the 
Committee could be made available to the members of the Legislatures and 
the public? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: With your permission, Sir, I propose 
to reply to questions Nos. 1018 and 1020 together. , 

As regards part (a) of question No. 1018 the reply is in the affirmative 
and as regards part (b), the total cost was about one lakh of rupees. 

As regards the remaining parts of question No. 1018 and question 
No. 1020. the Report is being printed and has not yet reached Government. 

T, therefore, regret that T am not at present in a position to reply to the 
Honourable Member. A copy of the Report will, however, be placed in 
the Library of the House as soon as printed copies are available. 
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Revised Scales of Pay for the Subordinate Employees of the 
Post Offices, Railway Mail Service, etc. 

1019. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government please state 
the revised scales of pay proposed to be introduced for the subordinate 
employees of the (i) Circle Offices, (ii) Dead Letter Offices, (iii) Post Offices 
and (iv) Railway Mail Service? 

(b) Will Government please state the time and date from which the 
revised scales of pay referred to in part (a) above will be introduced? 

(c) Will Government please state whether the new scales will affect 
the existing employees on their promotions to the higher scales, and 
whether pn promotion they will be brought on to the existing higher scales 
or to the new revised scales of pay? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a), (b) and (c). A copy (jf the ordeis of Goveiii- 
iiKiiit on the subject lias been placed in the Library of the House. The 
orders f\irnish all the information required by the Hoiiourahh; Member 


(Conclusions of the Postal Enquiry Committee. 

M020. '^'S®th Hajl Abdoola Haroon: (a) Has the Pasricha Postal En¬ 
quiry Committee come to any conclusions on the following points, and if sc, 
what arc the conclusions reached: 

(i) reduction of the scales of pay for all classes of subordinate staff; 
(li) revision of Time Test; 

(lii) entire separation of Railway Mail Service and Post Office 
administration; 

(iv) reduction in the number ot Supiudntendents of Post Offices and 
Railway Mail Service; 

(v) reduction in the number of Inspectors of Post Offices and Rail¬ 
way Mail Service; 

(vi) transfer of audit and accounts work from the Offices of the 
Deputy Aepountants General to Circle Accounts Offices; 

(vii) centralization of Dead Letter Offices; 

(viii) lowering of the status of first class Postmasters; 

(ix) introduction of a cadre of Sub-Inspectors of Post Offices and 

Railway Mail Service; 

(x) reduction in the number of mail and cash overseers; 

(xi) revising of Time Tests for the staff of (1) Circle Offices, (2) 

Divisional Superintendents Offices, (3) postmen, (4) lower 
grade staff, and (5) Inspector of Post Office and Railway Mail 
Service; 

(xii) examinations for (1) recruitment, (2) confirmation and (8) 
promotions; 

(xiii) training of probationers; and 

(xiv) promotion of postmen to the cadre of lower division clerks ? 


+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1018. 
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(b) Will Government please state which of the recommendations refer¬ 
red to in part (a) above were agreed to by the majority of the members 
of the Committee and which of them by the minority, with particulars 
of the names of the members for and against the above prospects? 

(c) Will Government please state the particulars of first class head 
offices likely to be converted into second class^ head offices in the year 
193e5*36, and what will be the savings thereby? 


Communal Composition of certain Appointments fn certain Postal 

Circles. 


1021. '-'Seth Haji Abdooia Haroon: (a) Will (lovernineni please state 
separately for each circle the communal composition of the holders of the 
following appointments in the (i) United Provinces, (ii) Bengal and 
Assam, (iii) Biliar and Orissa, and (iv) Central Provinces Postal Circle: 


Christian. 


Hindu. 


Muslim. 


Others. 


(1) Po^master Geaoral 

(2) Deputy Postmaster General 

(3) Assistant Postmaster General . 

(4) Head clerks in the Selection grades in the 

Circle Offices 

(6) Superintendents of Post Offices 

(6) Superintendents of Railway Mail Service. 

(7) First class Postmasters 

(8) Second class Postmasters 

(9) Sub-Postmasters in Selection grade-? 

(10) Inspectors of Post Offices, 

(11) Inspectors of Railway Mail Service 

(12) QualiBed candidates— 

Superintendents of Post Offices and Rail¬ 
way Mail Service • 

(13) Qualified candidates— 

Inspectors of Poi^ Offices and Railway 
Mail Service. 

(14) Sub-Postmasters in Time-Scale , 

(15) Clerks in Upper Division 

(16) Clerks in Lower Division 

(17) Sorters in Upper Division 

(18) Sorter^ in Lower Div^ion 

(19) Branch Postmasters 
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(b) Will Governnieat please stale the communal ratios for rwruitment 
!6xed by the Local Governments of (i) the United Provinces, (ii) Bengal 
.and Assam, (iii) Bihar and Orissa, and (iv) Central Provinces? 

(c) Will Government please state the communal composition of the 
new recruits entertained in the year 1934 in the Postal Circles referred 
to in part (b) above in the cadres to which direct recruitment is made? 

TThe Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (c). Such information as is 
available is given in appendix XVII of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department Annual Report for the year 1933-34, a cop\ of \\luch lias been 
supplied to all Members and is also in the Library of the House*. G(jvem- 
inent regret that the information, in the exact form asked for by the 
Honoiu-able Member, is not readily available and could not be obtained 
without an undue expenditure of time and laliour which Government con¬ 
sider would not be justifiable. 

(b) So far as Government are aware, the Govormnents of the Ihiited 
Provinces, Assam, Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces liave fixed 
no definite ratio for the recruitment of the various communities. In 
Bengal the Government have reserved for Mushms do per cent, of the 
vacancies in certain services to which recruitment is made by competitive 
examination. For other services a minimum percentage of reservation for 
i^Iusliins has been ))rescribed; in most cas,e8 this is 33J per cent, and in some 
cases it is 50 per cent. 

Salaries of the Branch Postmasters. 

1022. '^Prof. N. Q. Banga: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) whether any representations have been made to them by the 

Branch Postmasters, or the Union of Postal w^orkers regarding 
the inadequacy of the salaries paid to them; 

(ii) whether tlie Branch Postmasters are expected to distribute the 

letters, etc., to the addressees in their respective areas in 
addition to discharging their other postal responsibilities; 

(iii) \\]i(‘i]Kr they are aware that most of these Branch Postmasters 

are obliged to engage men to distribute letters, etc., paying 
them out of their meagre salaries; and 

(iv) whether Government are prepared to consider the advisability of 
raising the salaries of the Branch Postmasters? 

Mr. 6. V. Bewoor: (i) Government are unable to trace any such 
representations. 

(ii) In those branch post offices, which are not provided with a separate 
delivery agency on account of the very small volume of delivery work, 
branch postmasters have either to peform the functions of postmen or 
village postmen themselves or to make arrangements for delivery of mails 
on their own responsibility. 

(iii) Government have no information. 

(iv) No. « 

Biof, N. ft. Raiifa: What is the scale of pay granted to village branch 
postmasters ? 
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Mr. O. V, Bewoor: Village branch postimsters get no pay; they get 
an allowance. 

Prof. N. G, Banga: How inueli ? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: It varies in different offices. There are 17,000 
offices. I cannot possibly tell the Honourable Member what is the pay 
given in each office. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: What is the minimum allowance and what is the 
maximum allowance ? 

Mr, G. V. Bewoor: It varies from Es. 6 to Es. 20 per month. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Ts it not a fact that as many as 1,500 village post 
offices were abolislied last year? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: I cannot say; the Honourable Member had better 
put down a question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): This is not the 
occasion for regular cross-examination. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Sir, we are supposed to be asking questions , . , 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will Government cojisider the advisability of 
increasing the number of village post offices during next year? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: Tliat does not arise out of this question; there is 
another question on the subject which will be replied to later on. 


Openii^g of New Post Obfices. 

1023. *Prof. N. G. Ranga: (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(f) the number of new Post Offices and Branch Post Offices opened 
every year during the last ten years; 

(li) what is the average number of ncw^ Post Offices and Branch Post 
Offices tliat arc proposed to be opened every year; 

(iii) what is the number of villages from which applications have 
been received every year during the last ten years for the 
opening of Branch Post Offices; and 

(iv) the number of Branch Post Offices which are worked voluntarilv 
by Postmasters? 

» (b) In view of the fact that much the greater number of villages are 
not vet provided with Branch Post Offices, are Government prepared to 
consider the advisability of accelerating the rate of opening new Branch 
Post Offices? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) (i) and (iii). Government regret 
that they are unable to furnish the information required by the Honour¬ 
able Member as its collection would involve an undue expenditure of time 
and labour, but I may state for the information of the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber that the total number of post offices at the end of the financial year 
1923-24 was 19,400, and at the end of the year 1933-34 the number was 
23,676, showing a net increase of 4,186 oflices in ten years, or an average 
of about 419 per annum. 

(a) (ii). New' post offices arc opened as and where justihod and no 
dehnite number of new offices to be opened is 6xcd for each year in 
advance. 

(a) (iv). It is presumed that the Honourable Member refers to the 
branch post offices in charge of extra departmental agents. The total 
number of such branch post offices on the Slat March, 1934, was 17,328. 

(b) (jovernment fully recognise the advisability of providing postal 
facilities in rural areas. On account of the financial position of the 
department the extension of postal facilities has had to be considerably 
restricted in recent years but for the year 1935-36 a provision of Ks. 50,000 
has been made for the opening of new offices. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: Is it not a fact that, contrary to previous arrange¬ 
ments according to which Government used to pay some subvention for 
the maintenance of even village post offices, Government now have given 
up that practice ? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: Will the Honourable Member please say what he 
means by “subvention”—to whom? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Sir, in connection with experimental post offices, 
Government used to make certain contributions for the maintenance of 
village postmasters. Is it not a fact that Government have given up 
that particular practice of making contributions tow^ards the maintenance 
of these temporary village post offices? 

Mr, G. V. Bewoor: The point raised by the Honourable Member has 
already been mentioned that, owing to the financial position of the 
Department, the extension of postal facilities has had to be considerably 
restricted in recent years. It is a fact that a grant was not made in 
recent years, but for the next year, 1935*36, a provision of Rs. 50,000 has 
been made for the opening of new post offices in rural areas. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: How many new post offices are proposed tc be 
established ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: About two hundred. 

Prof. N. G< Ranga: How many village post offices were abolished 
during the last year? 

The H<mourabte Sir nank Nqyce: I should have to ask for notice of 
that question. 

B 2 
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Prof. N. G. Banga: Is it not a .^ct that in the report ot the Director 
General on the management of poat* offices and telegraphs for last year, 
it was mentioned that as many as fifteen hundred village post offices were 
abolished ? 

The Qonourahle Sir Frank Noyce: As the Honourable Member has 
studied the report and gathered the information, I am not quite clear why 
he should have put that question to me. 

Buses engaged to carry JRoyau Mails. 

1024. "'Prof. N. G. Ranga: (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) in how many and in which places, buses have been availed of 
to carry lioyal Mails to quicken the despatch of mails; 

(li) at what rates they are being carried by buses; and 

(lii) subject to what rules and regulations they are doing this? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether: 

(i) it IS not a fact that there are many places between which regular 

bus-services are being run; 

(ii) such bus>services are not availed of by the Postal Department 

for the despatch of mails; and 

(lii) Govorpment will hereafter try to utilise the bus-services to an 
increRsmg extent for this purpose? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a) (i) and (a) (ii). Government regret that they 
have no information and do not propose to collect it as it would involve 
undue labour. The rates are determined by competitive tenders and vary 
largely. 

(a) (lii). The services are regulated according to the conditions of au 
agreement entered into by the Posts and Telegraphs Department and the 
contractor in each particular case. 

(b) As regards parts (i) and (ii), Government have no information, but 
it is probable that there are cases such as are referred to by the Honour¬ 
able Member. As regards part (iii), I may inform the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber that the Department is fully alive to the advantages likely to be secur¬ 
ed by utilising such services for the conveyance of mails and has been 
actually utilising them to an increasing extent every year, subject to consi¬ 
derations of efficiency and economy, with the result that the distance over 
which mails are conveyed daily by motors has increased during the iRst 
ten years from 3,670 miles to over 19,000 miles. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will the Honourable Member consider the ad¬ 
visability of trying to overcome the difficulty of collecting information and 
supplying that information at the earliest possible opportunity? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: No, Sir, It cannot be done. 

Release of Sepoys of the Gabhwali Regiment. 

1025. *^Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: (a) Is it a fact that some of 
the sepoys of what is copimonly knowu as the Gariiwali irtill 

in jail? 
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(b) Will Government please named of those prisoners? 

(c) Will Government please state the charge undfer which they were 
sentenced ? 

(d) When is their sentence going to expire ? 

(e) Do Government propose to release them in view of the suspensit'n 
of tlie civil disobedience movement? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) to (d). If the Honourable Member is 
referring to certain err-soldicrs of the 2nd Battalion, 18th Royal Garhwal 
Rifles, who are still undergoing terms of imprisonment for mutiny, to 
which they were sentenced in June, 1930, their names are Chandar Sing 
Bhandari, Naraiu Sing Gnrain, Keshar Sing Rawat and Jit Sing Raw at. 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: A little louder, ph'ase. 1 cannot gen¬ 
erally hear the Honourable Member (Laughter ) 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The sentences of the first two expire on the 
6th June, 1950 and 1945 respectively and of the last two on the 6th June, 
1940. 

(e) No. The circumstances in which they were convicted had no con¬ 
nection with the civil disobedience movement. 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: May I know the acts of mutiny com¬ 
mitted by them ? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Disobedience of orders, Sir. 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: Is that classed under *‘mutiny”? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That particular disobedience of orders 
amounted to mutiny. 

Ikdiani.sation of the Posts of Agents of the Imperial Bank of 

India. 

1026. ’'‘Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that the Imperial Bank of 
India is not following the policy of ludianisation in the matter of select ion 
of its agents'^ 

(b) Is'it a fact that Indian agents are being replaced by Europe.in 
agents ? 

(c) It the answer to part (b) be in the affirmative, are there any Indian 
agents who have been replaced b\ Europeans as a result of this poliev ? 

(d) If it wais necessary to replace these Indian agents at certain places, 
were the\ given cllicr branelu's for direct charge^ If not, w’hy not? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Government have no information 
regarding the domestic arrangements of the Imperial Bank of India. 

Hr. B. Das: May I ask the Honourable Member whether it has not 
been the practice of his predecessors to supply such information about 
the Indianisation of the Imperial Bank of India ? 
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The Honourable Sir James Origg: I do not know and cannot saj off¬ 
hand; evidently the Honourable Member knows more about the practice 
of my predecessors than I do. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know whether the Imperial Bank will 
continue to remain irresponsible to the Government as it is now, even 
under the new Constitution ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: After the 1st April, a new agree- 

comes into force as pivixahvl tor in the K(‘servc Ha ok Act. 


TEMroRARY Clerks in the Ofitce of the Accountant General, 

( 'ENTRAL HEVEN U KS. 

J027. ‘'^'Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of temporary clerks in the office of the Accountant General, Central 
lie venues ? 

(b) Ts it a fact tliat a majority of these clerks were employed as far 
back as 1927 and are still continuing in temporary service in spite of their 
having put in about eight years’ continuous service? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if there is any other ofhee of 
the Government of India wliere there is such a large number of temporary 
posts and the staff thereof has continued to be temporary for such a long 
))oriod ? 

(d) It the answer to ])art (c) be in the negative, will Government be 
])1 eased to state why differentidl treatment is being meted out to the staff 
ot the Accountant General, Centra) Kevenues? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: (a) 17. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes. Two examples are the office of the Audit Officer, Lloyd 
Barrage and Canals Construction and the temporary staff employed in 
the office of the Accountant-General, Punjab, in connection with the 
Hutlej Valley Project. 

(d) Does not arise. 


Temporary (Terks in the OFFrcE of the Accountant General, 

(Tjntkal Revenues. 

1028. "‘'Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that about 30 of the tempo¬ 
rary posts of clerks in the Offict' o£ the Accountant General, Central Re¬ 
venues, can be made permanent at once ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Accountant General, Central Revenues, has 
suggested to the Auditor General to convert these clerical posts and a few 
more into those of Record and Routine clerks, and proposed very low 
scales of pay for these new types of clerks ? 

(c) Are Government aware that nine Record clerks were taken in the 
Office of the Accountant General, Central Revenues, in 1933 on an experi¬ 
mental basis against some of the clerical posts, and seven out of these nine 
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were such who* had worked in the late Central Accounts Office, Public 
Works Department, under the present Deputy Accountant General, Cen¬ 
tral Kevenucs ((hvil), Nev/ Dellii, and this scheme of liecord clerks was 
introduced by the above officer? 

(d) Is it a fact that it is contemplated to confirm these Eecord clerks 
and many more to come against the clerical posts in preference to the 
other temporary (*lerks who were recruited long before their existence in 
the Oific'c of the Accountant General, Central Hevtnnes*^ 

(e) If the answer to the above be in th(’ affirmative, are Goveinment 
prepared to protect their staff who have served them for about eight years? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a) No. 

(b) Proposals for the conversion of some clerical posts into posts of 
Eecord Clerk and for the introduction of a separate grade of routine clerks 
on lower rates of pay are under consideration. 

(c) XiiK' r(M'()rc1 ch'rks were appnuit^'d m P.)d 1 in the offica* ot the 
Accountant-General, Central Eevenues, but they were not taken against 
clerical posts. Only three of the nine were formerly employed in the 
Central Accounts Office, Public Works Department. It is not a fact, at 
suggested by the Honourable Member, that the scheme was introduced in 
order to provide for these men. The employment of record clerks is not 
peculiar to the office of the Accountant-General, Central Eevenues, but 
these posts aro being introduced as a general measure of economy in all 
Civil Audit Offices under the Auditor-General. 

(J) No. The Auditor-General has given instructions that in the offices 
where the scheme of employing record clerks has been approved, it should 
be introduced gradually. 

(t‘) Does not arise. 


Temfouary Clerks in the Office of the Accountant General, 

Central Revenues. 

J020. ''cBhai Parma Nand; (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table the orders under which members of the minority community in 
the Office of the Accountant General, Central Eevenues, who were pretty 
junior on the waiting list or recruited very recently, have been confirmed 
in preference to those who have rendered eight years' continuous service 
in those posts ? 

(b) Are Government not prepared to safeguard the rights of those who 
have already served them for a very long period? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: (a) and (b). The action to which 
the Honourable Member has referred was taken in accordance with the 
general instructions issued in 1926 with regard to recruitment of members 
of the minority communities. The purport of those orders was explained 
by my predeces^..or in his answer to question No. 122r) asked by Mr. 
Mukhtar Singh on the 27th of March, 1929. 
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Unifioation of the Kanarese speaking Parts of the Bombay and the 
Madras Presidencies and of Vooho. 

1030. *Mr. S. K. Hosmani: (a) Is it a fact that a nuinbor of telegrams 
and letters were received by His Excellenc} the Yic(‘rov from tlie peo'ple of 
the Karnatak in connection with the unification ot tlie Kamareso speaking 
parts of the Bombay and the Madras Presidencies and of Coorg? If so, 
what is the number of thi' letters and the telegrams received by His 
Excellency the Viceroy‘‘ 

(b) How many of them are from the Local Boai’ds, i\rnnicipalitics, 
public bodies and ])romiii(.'nt ('itizims, and wlial are the names of those local 
and public bodies'^ 

(c) Is there any letter or telegram against the unification ? 

(d) Are Government in receipt of the books called “United Karnatak”, 
“A case for Karnatak Unification” by the Karnatak Unification Sabha and 
the Karnatak Unification Association, respectively ? 

(c) If so, have Government noticed that the authors of those iiooks 
have established by statistics that the future Karnatak Province would he 
self-supporting ? 

(f) Is it a fact that the said Association submitted a memorial to 
His Excellency the Viceroy in this connection as directed by His Excel¬ 
lency? 

(g) If so, what was the conclusion arrived at by His Excellency after 
considering the demands of the memorialists ? 

The Honourable Sir Nrlpendra Sircar: (a) and (b). A number of such 
communications have been received. They have not been enumerated or 
classified. 

(e) Government have received no such letter or telegram 

(d) Yes. 

(c) The aufliors may have done this to their own satisfaction. Gov¬ 
ernment are not prepared to express any opinion in this matter. 

(f) Yes. 

(g) The Government of India are of opinion that any redistribution, on 

a Imgnistic or mcial of lemtories otlier than Sind and Orissa, 

should be governed by the provisions which the new Act may contain for 
the alteration of provincial boundaries. For a further statement of the 
views of the Government of India on this question I would refer the 
Honourable ?v[embcr to the speech made by Sir Harry Haig in this House 
on the 26th July last. 

Mr. S. K. Hosmani: May I know, Sir, what that speech was? 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: May we know, Sir, what Sir 
Harry Haig said in this House? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member had better read the speech. 
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Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: With respect to the answer to 
clause (e), will Government be pleased to state whether they have satisfied 
themselves ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: May 1 read out answer to part 
(e) again ; 

“'riu‘ jutl'ois ni.ty have tins (n then own satisfn< tioii (iovemmont au‘ not 

prepared to e\pie.^s .iny op.nion )n (hia nnUter.” 


Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Government may not express any 
opinion, })iit have they considered those statistics? Have they collected 
them ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: They have read the views put 
forward by the authors. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Have they made any independent 
investigation ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: No, Sir. 


Income-tax assessed on Registered Companies and Firms in Bihar 

\ND Orissa 

1031. *Mr. Kam Narayan Singh: Will Government bo pleased to state 
the amoiinfs of income-tax assessed in the preceding year on those 
registered companies and firms that are carrying on their business exclusively 
in the pro\incc of Bihnr and Orissa but have got their registered offices 
outside the province ? 

Mr. A. H. Uoyd: If I were to read the Honourable Alemher’s question 
literally, tlic answer would obviously be as any concern that had 

its registered olfiee outside th(3 Province would carry on part of its business, 
sucli ns ninnng 'inent and t^ie malving of confracts, at its registered office. 
On the assumption liowever, that the (juestion is meant to refer to 
industrial concerns wliicli carry on (he \vh.ole (^f their industrial operations 
in the Pi’ovince })ut liavo tlieir registered offices outside, I liavc made 
certain eriqniric's and am able to inform the Honourable AIeml)cr that there 
are twauitv-ihvee compamh's and two firms at Calcutta and Bombav which 
satisfy tliis d^scri])fion. The amount of income-tax and super-tax collected 
from these concerns in 1933-34 w^as Bs 2,86,00(). 


Agricultural and Industrial Labourers and Labourers employed 

IN Coal Mines, 

1032. ♦Mir. Ram Natayan Singh: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whart is the approximate number of agricultural and industrial 

labourers, separately, in this country; 

(b) what is the number of labourers employed in coal mines and 

mica mines of the country; 
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(c) what is the number of labour organisations in this country in 

general and in coal and mica mines in particular; and 

(d) wdiat is the altitude of Government towards the labour organi¬ 

sations in this country ? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) According to the Census of 1931 
ihr numbei’ of workers emplo\cd m the exploitation of animals and vegeta¬ 
tion w^as in that year approximately lOSJ millions. The number of 
w^orkers employed in the exploitation of minerals, in industry, and in 
transport, w’as 18 millions. 

(b) The average ninnber of pei*sons eiiipio\ed daily m coal mines and 
mica mines, subject to the Indian Mines Act, was 114,707 and 12,659 
respectively in tlic year 1988. 

(e) In Alareh, 1984, there v.ert; J89 trade njjions and five federations 
registered under the Trade Unions Act, 1925. Three of those unions were 
connected with collieries and none with mica mines. 

(d) Government would welioinc th(‘ diWelofinient oi tiad(.‘ unionism along 
healthy lines. 


Prof. N. G. Ranga: Ma\ 1 knowy Sir, if these trade unions have 
been recognised by the Government of India? 

Mr. President i/l'lie Honourable Sir Abdur JIabim) Tliat (jues(i(;n does 
not arise 


Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will the Government of India consider the advis¬ 
ability of collecting information about the scales of wxages paid to the 
agricultural workers in different provinces from year to year? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: If the Government of India were 
to do that, thfv would l>o (unb.u'king on an inijuirv of vast magnitude. 
As I po-nicd out, the number o1 w'orkau’s emyiloyed in the exploitation of 
animals and v>‘gelation wms m 1081 108'^, millions If \ou (‘ollect statistics 
lihovA tic'ir vagLR, \o\\ are undertaking a big job 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is it not a fact that in several provinces there are 
Ltibour Commissioners and there are Economic Inquiry Boards which are 
colh'cting this information? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Those inquiries embrace rather a 
limited held Their results are open to the inspection of my Honourable 
friend and he can gather the information from them in just the same way 
as anybody else. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: In view of the fact that there are collectors in 
diffcj'ent States w^ho are collecting this information and supplying it to 
Provincial Governments, and as the information placed at the disposal 
of Provincial Governments is not available to every Member of this 
Assemblv or to the public at large, is the Honourable Member prepared 
to consider the advisability of sending for this information and publishing 
it every year in an annual report? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir, not with regard to the 

wages of agricultural labour. As J have already pointed out, it would 
be a Herculean task and the Government of India have not got the staff 
for the compilaiion of detailed statistics of that character. 


Conclusions reached by Government as regards the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Rerort. 

1033. *Mr. M. Asaf Ali: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what 
conclusions they have reached as regards the result of the debate on the 
Joint Parliainentnry Committee Report held on the 4th, 6th nnd 7th 
Februarv in the Legislative Assembly, and whether they have communi¬ 
cated llieir conclusions to the Secretary of State? 

(b) What conclusions luiv^e they reached as regards the results of 
similar debates in various Provincial Legislatures ? 

fc) What conclusions have they drawn from the opinions expressed in 
Indian edited English and Vernacular newspapers of India on the proposed 
Government of India Bill? 

(d) What conclusion have they drawn from the resolution of the Indian 
National Congress, the All-India Liberal Federation and the All-India 
Muslim League relating to the same subject? 

(e) Are Government prepared to lay on the table a copy of the despatch, 
if any, they Iiuve sent to tlie Secretary of State for India relating to parts 
(a), (b), (c), (cl), and (e) of this question? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a) to (d). The questions are 
dire."ted to find out opinions or inferences drawn by Government of India, 
and r!ir\ snlunit tliev are not hound to disclose tliose opinions. More- 
o\('i" it is intjiossilde to answer the questions which proceed on the 
assumptlrn that conclusions or opinions were formed separately on the 
s^par.‘it(‘ itein^ mt'nlioned in llie parts (a), (b). (c) and (d), which assump¬ 
tion IS not admitted to ho correct. Nor is it admitted that conclusions 
Wvve fi rmed only on the materials mentioned in (a) to (d). 

(e) Government, in public interest, is not in a position to disclose the 
confidential communication which is the subject matter of this question. 

Mr. M. Asal Ali: Is it of a confidential nature? Are the conclusions 
you have reached of a confidential nature? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Apart from the fact that they 
are confidential, there is no document which contains only the conclu¬ 
sions, if any, and nothing else. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have Government come to any conclusions on 
matters included in (a) to (d), and other matters which they may have 
considered on this subject at all? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Does rpy Honourable friend want 
to know what is the conclusion formed, not only on materials mentioned 
in (a) to (d), but on every other possible material? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Which they have considered. 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: We have very definite opinion 
on that. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have they conie to any conclusion about (a) to 
(d)‘^ Thai is what I want to know. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Yes, Sir, conclusion on all 
materials. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have tiiey been included m the Despatch to the 
Se('rotar\ of State? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Wiiat v\e have written to the 
Secretary oi State, 1 liavc already said, is a Loiilidential cominuiucatiou, 
and it is the subject matter of tins question. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Does that docuinent eontam the conclusions of 
the Oovernment of India? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: That will be giving out part 
of the contents of the document which I am reiusing to disclose, hut 
1 am prtipared to tell my Honourable friend wliat our conclusion is. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: 'J’he conclusion is that in spite 
of the disclniiners everybody will eora(3 and work the Constitution. 

Mr. 6. Satyamurti: Have the (lovernmcnt of India said so to the 
Secretary of St§te? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: What we have told the Secretary 
of State is a confidential information which I cannot disclose. 1 have 
stated what our opinion is. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: But he has di^rdosed thv conclusion He has told 
the House what lie has said to the Secrofar\ of Stale, that evervbodv 
will come and work the Constitution. May I ask what are the grounds 
on whicli ho has come to that conclusion? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: The grounds are mentioned in 
parts (a) to (d) n{ tlie question Be'^ides tliese, there are about hundred 
other different items, for instance, other speeches made, the inference 
drawn t'rnrn th(' ^yiecelies, whether the spe(’ches are to he taken at their 
faee value, and there are hiinrlred other materials to be considered before 
any conclusion could be reached. I have not disclosed what the Secretary 
of State has been told. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Order, order. The 
Honourable Member cannot have another debate on the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee Report. 
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Mr. S.. Satyaxuurtl: But this is of his own doing. He said what 

were the conclusions drawn. 

Sardav Sant Singh: Will the Honourable Member say whether he sent 
any Despatch on part (e) of the question? 

Mr. President (l^hc Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. Next 
question. 


Seniority List of Ticket Collectors and Travelling Ticket 
Examiners in the Moradabad and Lucknow Divisions. 

10^4. •Mr. A. K. Pnalul Huq: (a) Will Ooveminent be pleased to 
enquire and state wliether it is a fact that in the Moradabad and Lucknow 
Divisions of ilie East Indian Railway, the seniority list of the Ticket 
Collectors and tlie Travelling Ticket Examiners is still kept conlidential 
from the (unplovees concerned? If so, why? It not, will (lovernnient be 
pbawcd to state on what date it was supplied to the staff? 

(b) Is it a fact that despite requests, the employees concerned are not 
given a copy of the seniority list ? 

(c) Is it a fact tliat in other divisions tlie seniority list has been com¬ 
municated to the staff and they have been individually supplied with a 
copy of the same? 

(d) Are Government prepared to see that seniority list is no more kept 
confidential from those concerned? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (lovernmcnt have no information, but are making 
enquiries, and I will lay a reply on the table of the House in due coiwrse. 


Rules regarding Condonation of Break in Service on State Railways. 

1035. ♦Mr. A. K. Puzlul Huq: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the rules regarding condonation of break in service on Indian 

State Railw^ays; 

(b) wliether the condonation is admissible at the time of retirement 

only, or it can be done at an earlier stage; and 

(c) whether on the condonation of break in service he can claim 

the rights and privileges that ho was entitled to at the 

of his initial appointment, i.c,, before discharge from service? 

Mt. P. R. Rau: (a) I w^ould refer the Honourable Member to Rules 16 
and 17 of the State Railway Gratuity Rules, a copy of which is available 
in the Library of the House. 

(b) The question of condonation of a break in service for gratuity is 
under existing rules, to be fully considered at the time an employee is 
re-engaged. 

(c) The condonation of breaks m service under the Gratuity Rules 
merely permits service before tbq break tp be added to the aubse^ent 
service for purposes of calqulating fatuity and does not automatically 
confer any other privilege. 
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, Tests imposed on the Ticket Checking Staff on the East Indian 
Railway at the Time of Promotion. 

1036. *Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 

it is a fact that educational qualifications of an employee on State 
Railways are to be taken into account at the lime of his appointment 
only ? 

(h) Is a Ticket Collector, grade III, on the East Indian Railway 
required to undergo a lest in Englisii dictation, failing which he is denied 
promotion to grade II ? 

(c) Is such a test permissible for promotion to tlie next time-scale as 
per orders of the Railway Board circulated by the Agent, East Indian 
Riiilway in his letter No. 548/A. E. 2460, dated the 1st October, 1932? 

(d) ts an increment in a time-scale subject to a test of English 
language ? 

(e) Is it a fact that employees who have qualified in departmental 
examin.dion of ticket checking duties, lield trienniall\, are also subject to 
selection when a time for their pnunotion in the next time-bcale comes, 
and the said triennial examination is not taken into account? 

(f) Is it a fact that other commercial staff are neither subject to any 
triennial examination or dictation test? Is it a fact that they also have 
regular public dealings and they get promotion according to seniority? 

(g) Is it a fact that in other branches of the Railway a test in the 
duties of the individual employees is taken at the time of promotion to the 
next time-scale ? If so, why are such tests imposed on the ticket check¬ 
ing staff ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; (a) The requisite educational qualifications for appoint¬ 
ment to subordinate posts are laid down in the Rules for the recruitment 
and t)-auii}ig <u suhc-rdinale staff on State-m.uiag(‘d i{ liiw ,i\s, a cnp\ oi 
whieli IS in the Lihrarv of th(‘ House. 

(b) , (d) and (e). The information is being obtained and will be laid 
on the table 

(c) The rules referred to by the Honourable Member requiro that 
Ticket Collectors should be given opportunities to attend promotion courses. 

(f) Other subordinate commercial staff have to undergo periodical 
refresher courses every five years and promotion courses, as necessary, 
up to the age of 45 As regards the second part the answer is in the 
affirmative. 

(g) (Vudain (‘ategories of subordinate staff in the other branches of 
railway service, such as guards, station masters, etc., h§ve also to undergo 
refresher and promotion courses periodically. 


Rules regarding Free Quarters or House Rent for the East 
Indian Railway and Old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Employees. 

1037. *Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: (a) Is it a fact that there are separate 
rules regarding free quarters, or house rent in lieu thereof, in respect of the 
old East Indian Railway and Oudh and Rohilkund Railway employees? 

(b) Ts it a fact that new rules were framed by Government, as published, 
in State Railway Code in 1931 regarding house accommodation ? 
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(c) Have these new rules superseded the old rules, or are the employees 
to elect them according to their choice or can they not elect them under 
any circumstances? 

(d) Are these rules (in State Railway Code) applicable to Railway 
employees in general, or have different employees of different branches 
different rules ? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: (a) and (b). Separate rules rcigarding the classes of 
employees entitled to fr^e quarters or house rent allowance existed on the 
old East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkund Railways. Under the now rules, 
regarding llie residential buildings which were published as Chapter II of 
the Stiite Railway Code (Revised) in 1933, members of non-gazetted staff 
who were in service on the date of introduction of revised rent rules and 
who, at any time in the course of their previous service, held in a sub¬ 
stantive capacity a post which carried the privilege of rent-free quarters 
or a house allowance in lieu thereof, continue to enjoy this privilege subject 
to certain restrictions. 

(c) The new rules supersede all previous rules on the subject in so far 
as the latter are inconsistent with them. The question of election does 
not, therefore, arise. 

(d) The new rules apply generally to employees on State-managed 
Railways. 

Recovery of House Rent from Ticket Collectors on the East 

Indian Railway. 

1038. *Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: (a) Is it a fact that Ticket Collectors 
drawing salary below Rs. 50 are debited with house rent and directed to 
pay several hundred rupees each, because they were given rent free 
quarters since 1925, which it has now been discovered they were not 
entitled to? 

(b) Is it a fact that such debits have been raised on the East Indian 
Railway ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to look into the matter and see that no 
undue hardship is entailed on the staff concerned? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Ticket (k-dlectors, whatever their pay, who are 
appointed after 1925, are not entitled to rent-free quarters. 

(b) Enquiries are being made and the information will be placed on 
the table of the House. 

(c) Cases of real hardship will, I am sure, be examined carefully by 
the Railway Administration. 


Passes for Inferior Staff at Madhupur and Sahebgunge Stations I 
ON the East Indian Railway. 

1039. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that the inferior staff of the East Indian Railway, stationed at 
Madhupur and Sahebgunge, have been denied the privilege of getting 
passes on the East Indian Railway? If so, why? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: The Agent, East Indian Hail way, states that no 
passes, for which they are eligible under the rules, have been denied to 
the inferior staff of tliese stations. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: Will the Honourable Member say whether these 
inferior servants are eligible for these passes? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The question was whetlier 4he> were denied the privi¬ 
lege of these passes. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Whether tliey have these privileges^ 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, that was not the question 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Then, I will put down another question. 


Hofstko of the Inferior Staff at Dhanbad in Condemned Wagons. 

1040. '’'Mr N. M. Joshi: Will Government be j)leased to state if it 
is a fact that tlic inferior staff on East Indian Jhiilway at Dlianbad have 
been housed in condemned wagons? If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Inferior staff at Hhaiibad are housed in the usual type 
of quarters. The only exceptions are: 

(a) One waterman temporarily accommodated in a wagon body, and 

(b) 70 gangmen under the Pernianeiit Way- Inspector, Dhanbad, 

who have been allotted wagon bodies. 

The Agent explains that normally gangmen live in the villages along 
the line and are not provided with accommodation by the Bailway, but, 
owing to the difficult conditions at Dhanbad, the railway have tried to 
help these men by providing some sort of accommodation for them. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask wdiether Government will consider the 
quesiion of improvement of this accommodation? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Does my Honourable friend suggest that they should 
he turned out of the w^agon bodies at once? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My suggestion is that they should be provided with 

belter lioiises. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I will send that suggestion to the Agent. 


Non-Grant of House Allowance to certain Relieving Clerks on 
THE East Indian Railway. 

1041. ♦Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that the relieving clerks appointed after 1925 on the East Indian 
Railway, are denied the privilege of house allowance in lieu of free 
quarters, whereas the oi-her relieving staff of the same Railway are granted 
house allowance? If so, why? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: The information has been called for and will be placed 
on the table of the House. 


Grant of Higher Grade of Pay to Switchmen in the Asansolb 

Division. 

1042. *Mr. N. M. Joshi; Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that switchmen in the Asansole Division of the East Indian 
Railway are granted higher grade of pay, whereas thge switchmen in the 
Howrah Division are not given the higher grade, even when they draw 
the maximum of the lower grade? If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information. I am forwarding 
a copy of the question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, who is entirely 
competent to deal with such matters. 


Box Khalasies for European and Anglo-Indian Drivers on State 

Railways. 

1043. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that on the State-managed Railways, box hhalasies are sanctioned 
for European and Anglo-Indian Drivers but not for the Indian Drivers? 
It so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: So far as the East Indian Railway is concerned, I 
would refer the Honourable Member to the information laid on the table 
of the House on the 12th April, 1934, in reply to queslion No. 192 asked 
by Mr. S. C. Mitra, on 2l8t November, 1933. As regards the other State- 
managed Railways, information is being obtained and I will lay a reply 
on the table of the House in due course. 

Mr. V. V. Qiri: Will the Honourable IMember read the reply to the 
previous question referred to by him? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; That is a short answer which I will read: 

“The Agent, East Indian Railway reports that box coolies are provided at other 
than a driver’s home station for the carriage of boxes of drivers in Grades I and II 
irrespective of their nationality and that box coolies are not provided for drivers in 
Grades HI and IV.” 

Refusal of Passes to ^oj-Inferior Employees on State Railways. 

1044. *Mr. N, M. Joslli: Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that the State-managed Railways grant passes to the ecc-employees 
in the subordinate grade but not to the ea:-employees of the inferior grade ? 
If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The rules for the issue of passes to retired employees 
vary on the different State-managed Railways, both as regards the num¬ 
ber of passes that may be issued and the period of qualifying service prior 
to retirement. All subordinates are, however, given passes after retirement 
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and those of inferior grades are also given sucli passes on the North Western 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, and on the Oudh and Rohilkund 
Section of the East Indian Railway, in the latter case, only to those who 
were employees of the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway at the time of 
its amalgamation with the East Indian Railway. The question of uniform¬ 
ity in the pass rules is under examination. 


Non-Supply of Waterproof Clothing to Staff doing Outdoor Work 
ON THE Eastern Bengal Railway. 

1045. *Mr. N, M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that on the Eastern Bengal Railway shunting staff and the staff 
who are to do outdoor duty, are not all given waterproof clothing? If so, 
why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am sending a copy of the question to the Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Railway, for such action as he may consider necessary. 


Collision of Goods Trains at Shamnagar on the Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

1046. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Are Government aware that recently an 
accident occurred at Shamnagar on the Eastern Bengal Railway, where 
a goods train col lid eel with another goods train, resulting in a heavy loss 
to the Railway? If so, what is the extent of damage to the rolling stock 
and permanent way, and what would be the approximate cost of the 
repairs 7 

(b) Is it a fact that the cabin was previously manned by Cabin Assist¬ 
ants, but at the time of the accident, it was under the charge of a 
Cabin Jemadar? If so, why were the Cabin Assistants withdrawn? Was 
it due to economy? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) If my Honourable friend is referring to the accident 
on the 5th February, 1935, the estimated cost of the damage to rolling 
stock and permanent way was Rs. 66,210. 

(b) Yes, but the change was made over 25 years ago. The cabin was 
manned by cabin assistants prior to August, 1909, when they were req)laced 
by cabin jemadars whose designation was subsequently altered to block 
signal men. The change was made, as it was considered that cabin jema¬ 
dars were quite capable of working this class of cabin efficiently. 

Grant of a Compensatory Allowance to Crewmen and Crews in 
Charge on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

1047. ’•‘My. V. V. Giri: (a) Is it a fact that the Crewmen and Crews in 
charge on the Eastern Bengal Railway are required frequently to go out of 
headquarters in the course of the performance of their duties like other 
classes of running staff ? 

(b) Is it a fact that other ticket checking staff of the same railway are 
given compensatory allowance while out of headquarters, whereas the 
Crewmen and Crews in charge are denied this allowance? 
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(c) Are Government aware that the All-India Railwaymen’s Federa¬ 
tion has submitted a representation in this connection to extend the 
privilege of mileage or consolidated allowance to Eastern Bengal Railway, 
as now done on the East Indian Railway? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose to 
sanction the necessary compensatory allowances without delay ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The representation referred to by the Honovirabie Mem¬ 
ber in part (c) of the question was received in Januar^^ and is under exami¬ 
nation. 

Appointment of Inexperienced Crfav Inspectors on the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

1048. ♦Mr. V. V. Glri: (a) Is it a fact that four persons who had not 
even previous railway experience were appointed as Crew Inspectors on 
Rs. 200 on the Eastern Bengal Railway last year? 

(b) Is it a fact that due to these new appointments, the claims of senior 
staff have been overlooked, and are Government aware that there is dis¬ 
content on account of such recruitment? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether these new appoint¬ 
ments contravene instructions laid down by the Railway Board regarding 
re-employment of retrenched staff? 

(d) Is it a fact that there is a proposal to appoint four more Crew 
Inspectors on Rs. 200 each on a similar basis on this Railway? 

(e) Are Government prepared to ascertain whether any of the 
existing ticket checking staff on the Eastern Bengal Railway are qualified 
to be Crew Inspectors cn this Railway? 

Mr. P. B. Ran: (a) , (b), (d) and (c). Recruitment for these posts is 
a matter entirely for the Agent to whom the question has been sent for 
consideration. 

(c) Government will enquire into this allegation and lay a reply on the 
table in due course. 


Removal out of India of certain Botanical Specimens of Great 

Scientific Value. 

1049. ♦Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: (a) Will Government st^ate 
whether there is a proposal to remove out of India certain irreplacable 
botanical specimens of great scientific value, including type specimens, 
hitherto preserved in the Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Sibpur (Calcutta)? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the resolutions of 
the Indian Botanical Society passed at its annual meeting on the 4th 
January, 1935, published in the Current Science, and Indian Science Cong- 
reaa Special Supplement, page 315? 

, (c) ^€^9 the Botanical Society at its annual meeting on the 4th January, 
19d5, protested against this removal and communicated this protest to the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal 

c 2 
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, . ijjjyg tho Oovernment of ladta given 
(d) In view of these the Government of India decided 

lip this proposal 7 If not, av 
about this matter? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpal; (a) to (c) Yes. 

to) Government never made any such proposal; it came 
side source. Thev have no intention of allowing irreplaceable botanical 
specimens in the Herbarium of the Eoyal Botanic Gardens. Sibpur, to be 
transferred out of India. 


Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Is the Honourable Member aware 
that some specimen collections from the Coimbatore Agricultural College 
have been taken outside the country? 


Mr, G. S. Bajpai: The Coimbatore Agricultural College is under the 
sontrbl of the Government of Madras. 


New Appointments made in the LucfKNOW Division of the East 

Indian Railway. 

1005. *Slr Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
how many new appointments were made in the Lucknow Division of the 
East Indian Railway in its different offices and work-shops, including the 
Carriage and Wagon Shops at Alam Bagh, and how many of the new 
appointments were given to the Musalmans? 

(b) What steps, if any, have Government taken to ensure the recruit¬ 
ment of 25 per cent. Muslims in this Division ? 

(c) Is it a fact that a Select Committee, which employed coolies in the 
Carriage and Wagon Shops, Alam Bagh, Lucknow, consisted of one 
European, one Hindu and one Silih, and that there was not a single 
Muslim on the Committee and that, out of 200 Muslim candidates for 
the jobs of coolies, only three Muslims were taken? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: (a) The available information as regards communal 
composition of railway services is contained in the annual administration 
reports. Government are not prepared to obtain statistics relating to a 
particular branch of a service or to an individual unit of a railway. 

(b) I would invite iho Honourable Member’s attention to the Railway 
Board’s letter No. E.-34-0.M.-113, dated the 12th December, 1934, to the 
Agent, East Indian Railway, and to the Memorandum accompanying it, 
which explains how the reservation of 25 per cent, of vacancies for Muslims, 
in future direct recruitment in the subordinate railway services, is to be 
obtained on Railways as a whole. As regards inferior servants and labourers 
the policy is to reserve 33 1/3 per cent, of direct appointments for the 
redress of marked communal inequalities on each State-managed Railway 
as a whole and not by individual units. Copies of both the documents 
referred to above are in the Library of the House. 

(c) Gowrnment have no infonnation but it is not practicable to arrange 

that an official of each minority community shall be appointed to eTerr 
Selection Committee. ^ 
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Cases in which Cinema Posters were found Objectionable. 

1061. *Mr. N. V. Gadgil: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
total number of cases in which the posters of cinema were found objec¬ 
tionable ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what is the criterion applied 
in judging posters as objectionable? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state how many posters other than 
posters for cinema films were held objectionable during the last three 
years ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state how many of the posters held 
objectionable were posters received from foreign countries and how many 
were posters printed in India? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the number of cases in which 
prosecutions have been launched under the existing law in this connection ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: (a) and (d). Posters, used in connec¬ 
tion with the exhibition of cinema films, are not at present subject to 
censorship and I have, therefore, no statistical information. 

(b) There has been a good deal of public complaint in this matter and 
I hope to have an opportunity to satisfy the Honourable Member on this 
point in the course of the debate on the Bill to amend the Indian Cinemato¬ 
graph Act which will shortly come up for discussion. 

(c) No complaints have, as far as I am aware, been made in regard 
to other posters. 

(e) I have no information as prosecutions are instituted by local autho¬ 
rities. I would add, however, for the Honourable Member s information 
that prosecution under the law is restricted to “obscene'^ publications while 
the objection to many posters, in connection with cinema exhibitions, is 
that they are “suggestive"’ and “salacious" rather than “obscene". 


Recommendations of the Railway Retrenchment Committee. 
J062. *Mr. S. Satyamurtl: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) how many of the recommendations of the Railway Retrenchment 

Committee of this House have been carried out; 

(b) the net savings to the Railway thereby; 

(c) how many and what recommendations have not been carried out; 

and 

(d) the reasons why they have not been carried out? 


Mr. P. B. Bau: (a), (b), (o) and (d). The information asked for by the 
Honourable Member is given in the statements circulated to Members of 
1 ^ November, 1981, and also in the statement circu¬ 

lated in February, 1982, with the Budget Papers showing the further action 
taken on the Retrendmient Sub-Committee's Report. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Since 1932, hRve any further recommendations 
been carried out? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What are the recommendations left over, and how 
many are yet to be carried out? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: All the recommendations that have been considered 
by the Bailway Board and that have been carried out will be contained 
in tliat Memorandum? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know the reasons why other recommenda* 
tions have not been considered, or, liaving been considered, why they 
have not been carried out by the Bailway Board? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The reasons why some of the recommendations were 
not accepted by the Railway Board are contained in that Memorandum. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government considering at this stage the possi¬ 
bility or the desirability or both of carrying out those recommendations, 
which liave not been carried out? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, Sir. The reasons for the conclusions arrived at 
by the Government will be found in those statements which I referred to 
just now and 1 would ask my Honourable friend to read them at leisure. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is tliat the last word on the subject? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: So far as the Government are conoenied, yes. 


Enquiry in the Case of State Prisoners. 

1063. ""Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the nature of the enquiry conducted by them in the case of 

State Prisoners twice every year; 

(b) who conducted the enquiry; 

(c) whether any judges take part in the enquiry; 

(d) the evidence oral or vn-itten, if any, considered during the en¬ 

quiry; 

(e) whether any opportunity is given to the prisoners to state their 

cases, and, if not, why not; 

(f) whether the results of the enquiries are considered by the Gov¬ 

ernment of India as a whole; and 

(g) whether the reaults of the enquiries will be placed on the table 

of this House; if not, why not? 

The Hon^able Sir Henry qraik; (a) to (d) and (f). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to section 3 of Regulation HI of 1818, which requires 
a report to be made each half year to the Governor General in Goinwjif 
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to enable him to determine whether the orders of detention in each case 
should continue in force or should be modified. That procedure is followed 
and each case is examined by the Government of India in the light of the 
then existing conditions, and of the reasons which made the original order 
under Hegulation III necessary, the question for consideration being whe¬ 
ther orders of restraint in any particular case can be relaxed without detri¬ 
ment to the public safety or peace. No question of a judicial enquiry 
arises nor is any such enquiry required by the Regulation, and orders are 
passed by the Governor General in Council. 

(e) Every State Prisoner is at liberty to submit at any time any repre¬ 
sentations he may desire to make to the Governor General in Coimcil and 
every such representation receives full consideration. 

(g) No, as the reports on which the decisions are reached and the 
decisions tlicmselves are confidential. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: May T know approximately when, as a matter of 
fact, the last inquiry into the case of the State Prisoners was conducted 
by the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Approximately about the BOth June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know who constituted the tribunal, or the 
inquiry committee, or the board on the last occasion? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: There is no tribunal. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know who conducted the inquiry? Is it 
the Home Member of tlie Government of India, or is it any independent 
person ? 

The Honourable Sit Henty Orklk: I do not conduct the inquiry myself. 
If the Honourable Member will read the Regulation, he will find that it 
requires a reports to be made each year to the Governor General in Council. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know who made the last report to the 
Governor General in Council? 

The ttonourabie Sir Henry Oraik: The various Local Governments con¬ 
cerned in whose custody these men are. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I take it, therefore, that this inquiry is con¬ 
ducted only by the Local Governments? 

The KonOorable Sir Sen^ WWc: No, Sir. The report is made in the 
first instance, I think, by the officer to ^hose custody the State Prisoner 
is committed. It is then considered by the Local Government who forward 
toeir report attd their 6oiiohistene to the Goverttbir General in Council, who 
In turn enhsidert theAi Andf ooinisB to a deeidion. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I take it, therefore, that there is no kind even 
of a ^ttasi-judicial inquiry, but it is merely a departmental inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The procedure is as I have stated 
and I have nothing to add. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know if the persons who are detained are 
notified in advance, that an inquiry is going to be conducted into the neces¬ 
sity for their detention, and that they can, if they so choose, make any 
representations for being considered at the time of the inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The Regulation states clearly that: 

“Every officer m whose custody a State Prisoner is placed shall on the 1st January 
and Ist July each year submit a report .... in order that the Governor Genera*. 
in Council may determine whether the orders of the State Prisoner's detention shall 
continue in force or shall be modified.” 

The State Prisoners are presumably well aware of that. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know if any evidence is considered by the 
Local Government or the officer in whose custody the State Prisoner is, 
concerning the need for detention of the State Prisoner? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: All relevant circumstances are taken 
into consideration. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will the Government of India consider the advisa¬ 
bility of sending down one of their own officers to make these inquiries? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No, Sir. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: What are the purposes of this inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I have said that about four times and 
1 have read the words of the section. It is in order that the Governor 
General in Council may determine whether the orders of detention sh a ll 
continue in force or shall be modified. 


Prof. N. G. Ranga: What is the reason for which they do not wish 
to send down their own officer to make these inquiries instead of depend¬ 
ing upon the provinces? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: In the first place, it would involve 
considerable extra expenditure; in the second place, the Governor General 
in Council has no officer who can discharge such duties without detriment 
to his other work; and, in the third place, there is no reason to believe 
that the reports sent by the Local Governments are in any way defective 
or prejudiced. 

Seth Govind Das: Have they ever differed from the recommendations 
and findings of the local officials or the Local Governments? 

The Honourable Sir Eemy Oraik: It is obvious that I cannot reply to 
that question without going into the history of the last 60 or 70 years. 
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Placing a Copy of the 8tatt.8man under the Foundation Stone of 
THE Agricultural Research Institute. 

1054. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether a copy of the Statesman of the 19th February, 1985, 

was placed along with treasure under the foundation stone of 
the Agricultural Research Institute on the 19th; and 

(b) whether any other newspaper of Delhi were so placed; if not, 

why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. There was not room in the cylinder for more than one paper. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: If there was no room for more than one paper, what 
prevented them from making a bigger cylinder or choosing the Hindustan 
Times in preference to the Statesman ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: L can only say that no one in the 

department had the bright idea which has struck my Honourable friend. 
It may comfort him to know that at another foundation-stone laying 
recently, that of the Y. M. C. A. Hostel, by my Honourable friend, the 
Commerce Member, matters were put right by placing under the stone a 
vernacular paper. 


fh.® Jehangir: May I ask whether newspapers of all schools of 

thought wore put in m order to strengthen the foundation ? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir ^ank Noyce: I have pointed out that in this case 
only one paper was put in. 

Prol. N. O. Ranga: Why was this paper put in ? 

Sir Frank Noyce: It is an old custom, so that future 
generations may know the wisdoms and follies of this one. (Laughter.) 

answor, how does the Honourable 
Member know that future generations wiU be more interested in the 

'I- Master’s Voice” of Government, than in the 
Hindustan Times which is the organ of the people of this country, 

Sircar: Sir, I rise to a point of order I 
‘ insinuation about a certain paper being ‘the 

of Government and so on cannot be allied in a luTs! 
tion. The Honourable Member can only ask for information. ^ 

idea^'and!o*oJ7“^‘‘' i^^i^^^^tion made about my ’’bright 

—“****?* (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim); Order order All 
sorts of msmuation and sarcasm are prohibited. ^ 

idei^wfo’ Sir, I submit that that remark about my ’’bright 

Idea was a sarcastic reflection at my expense. ^ ® ’ 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): If the Honourable 
Member will .go through the Standing Orders he will find that the sort of 
remark that he made is not permissible 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know why the Statesman was chosen? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair thinks 
the Honourable Member has already answered that question. 


Opening of the Tranquebar Port permanently. 

1056. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they have received any memorial from the Tanjore 

District Delta Mirasdars and Land-owners' Association, Maya- 
varam, tor declaring the port of Tranquebar open permanently 
instead of temporarily; 

(b) whether Government are considering this question; and 

(c) when they proj)Ose to declare the Port permanently opened ? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: (a) The Government have rc'ceived a copy of a 
Resolution passed at a meeting of the Mirasdars of Tranquebar, Porayar 
and suburbs held on the 17th December, 1934, to lh(‘ effect that Govern¬ 
ment be asked to declare Tranquebar permanently open as a port. 

(b) and (c). The only effect of a declaralion under section 11 of the 
Sea Customs Act is that the shipment and landing of goods at a port 
so declared ceases to be a Customs offence. This in itself cannot attract 
trade to a port or induce ships to call at it \inles8 there is some economic 
advantage. Tranquebar port was declared to be a port for the shipment 
and landing of goods for a period of one year on the 17th February, 1934. 
During this period no trade passed through the port. Government have 
now declared it open for another year. Actual experience of the trade that 
may be attracted to the port can alone indicate whether the port should be 
kept open permanently or not. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: Have Government received any other memorials 
about any other ports in the Madras Presidency ? 

Mr. A. Lloyd: I am not aware of any other memorial of the kind. 


Proposal to increase the Duty on Foreign Salt. 

1066, *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether there is any proposal to increase the duty on foreign 

salt; 

(b) if so, the time from which it will be so imposed; and if not, why 

not? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: I would refer the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to what I said on this subject in the Budget speech. 
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Results of the Working of the Ottawa Pact. 

1057. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they received a representation from the Indian Chamber 

of Commerce, Calcutta, dated the 7th September, 1934, on 
the results of the working of the Ottawa Pact; 

(b) whether they have taken any action thereon; and 

(c) whether they will place before this House the statements of the 

working of these preferences; if so, when? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) A report on the working of the Ottawa Trade Agreement has 
-already been placed on the table of the House. 

Loss TO Government as a result of a Preferential Rate of Duty 
ON Imports of Kerosine Oil. 

1068. *Mr. S. Satyamurti; Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that as a result of a preferential rate of duty 

on imports of kerosine oil into India, Government lose a 
revenue of 88 lakhs of rupees per year; 

(b) whether Government have examined this position; and 

(c) whether they propose to take any steps to make up the loss of 

this revenue? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a) There is no preferential rate of 
import duty on kerosene oil. The Honourable Member presumably refers 
to the difference of 11J pics per imperial gallon between the excise duty 
on kerosene produced in India and the customs duty on kerosene imported 
into India. Whether this involves a loss of revenue can only be stated 
in relation to a proposal to equalise the two duties at a particular level. It 
is obviously not true in relation to all possible equal rates. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) This year's Finance Bill contains no proposal for equalising the 
excise and the import duties. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government considering that possibility for next 
year? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I am unable to go> beyond the 

troubles of this year. (Laughter.) 

Prof. N. G. Hanga: Are Government aware that this particular duty 
presses very hard upon the poor people? 

Mr. 3 ^ Satyamurti: In view of the fact that Burma is going to be 
separated, will the Finance Member consider the possibility of getting more 
revenue out of this? 

Vha BonouraUa Sir Jamas Grigg: Obviously that is one of the consider* 
ations which arises in connection with the Indo-Burma Trade Agreement. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Ts ii being considered now, as part of the Indo- 
Burma Trade Agreement? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Naturally, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is this consideration being borne in mind? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Yes. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Fjxancial Adjustments between India and Burma, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I have received 
12 X oi of two motions for adjournment, one by Mr. Vissanji 

and the other by Mr. Satyamurti. Mr. Vissanji*s notice is that 
he proposes to ask for leave of the House to make a motion for the adjourn¬ 
ment of the Assembly to discuss a definite matter of urgent public import¬ 
ance, namely, the grave situation in regard to the financial adjustments 
between India and Burma as revealed in answers given by the Honourable 
the Finance Member in the Assembly on the 25th March, 1935. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): Sir, as I have un¬ 
intentionally brought this trouble on my own head and as I equally 
unintentionally slightly misled the House yesterday, perhaps I might 
correct something I said then. I had put into my hand, shortly before 1 
came into the House, a letter from the Government of India representative 
in London on the subject of this tribunal. I read it hastily, and then, on 
the spur of the moment, answering supplementary questions from the 
Honourable Member opposite, I said that the Committee would finish its 
labours in two or three days. I should like to place the real position before 
the House, for that was not quite accurate. The real position is that the 
Committee has finished taking evidence from the ofi&cial representatives of 
India and Burma in these negotiations and it is considering all the material 
before it, and it is expected to make its report early in April. I gave the 
impression then that there was no time for further representations to be 
sent to them. That is not quite accurate: there is time, although not very 
much time. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Does the Honour¬ 
able Member wish to press his motion for adjournment in view of the 
statement made by the Honourable the Finance Member ? 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji (Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau: 

Indian Commerce): Yes, Sir: really speaking, we wish the Government of 
India to place the views of this House before the Secretary of State, so 
that he can have a chance of knowing them and placing them before the 
Committee. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Then, 1 submit. Sir, that the question 
of urgency has disappeared, because the fact of the tribunal’s existence 
has been known to this House for over a month. 
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Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): What has the 
Honourable Mennber got to say on the question of urgency? 

Mr, Mathuradas Vissanji: The urgency is apparent from the fact that 
the answers were given only yesterday and we came to know only then 
about the imminent completion of the work which was entrusted to the 
tribunal, in such a short time as this. From the answers given on the 
2l8t February last, we thought that the tribunal would be sitting for a 
fairly long time, and that all questions will be taken into consideration: 
we thought it would take a much longer time than we are now told, 
because it was then said that it would not be advisable to take Members of 
the Assembly to London and waste their time there and all that: under 
that impression, we were making preparations to place our case before the 
tribunal and we were considering ways of securing that object. In the 
meantime, this surprise was sprung upon this House. So, really speaking, 
this is the earliest opportunity that we had to bring up the matter. In 
that view, I personally feel that if this House is allowed to give an ex 
pression oif its views, it might have some effect on the Tribunal, and on the 
Secretary of State who has been riding rough-shod in this matter. As 
mentioned in paragraph 482 of the Joint Parliamentary Committee Keport, a 
pledge was practically given that an impartial tribunal will be created to 
deal with all these matters. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): When was the 
tribunal constituted ? 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: We were told that it was some time in 
February; and at the time we were told it was going to be a prolonged 
discussion as the matter was very complicated and that it will take a pretty 
long time: no one knew anything as to how long it would take, and now 
we are told that they have practically finished their job, and, within a week 
or so, they will report. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Was not the appoint¬ 
ment of the tribunal announced ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: It was announced on February 16th. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): ITow 
was it announced ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: By a communiqud by the Secretary 
of State in London. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Why were no st-eps 
taken to make representations to the tribunal? 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: It was only announced to us on the 2lBt 
February here that a tribunal was sitting: and it was mentioned, at that 
time, that it was going to take a very long time to discuss the matter and 
take evidence and all that: and we were thinking of making a formal re¬ 
presentation. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: May I point out that this is not the 
first time that this tribunal has been discussed here; a debate has already 
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taken place and it has been already forwarded to the tribunal—the debate 
took place in 1933, I think—so that it is not as if all this has happened 
for the first time 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): But that was not 
this tidbunal ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: But it is only a question of the mate¬ 
rial to be submitted to this tribunal. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: The other tribunal that the Honourable Mein- 
ber is talking about was dealing with the adjustment of other things. This 
tribunal is concerned with other matters, and, on this, we want our re¬ 
presentations to be heard. This is a different thing altogether. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: T am sorry, Sir, I did not make my¬ 
self clear to the Honourable Member, in the correction of the statement I 
made: I suggested that provided there was no delay about the question, 
there was time to send forward representations, and I would undertaka 
to do so. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): May I just supplement what Mr. Vissanji has said. 
The original idea, as given out by the Secretary of State, was lhat tie* 
representatives of the Legislature would be associated with this inquiry by 
the tribunal .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That was in the 
communique issued in February ? 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: That was in the Round Table Conference. 
Then, on the 21st February, we were told by the Honourable the Finance 
Member that the Secretary of State had not been able to adhere to (hat ori¬ 
ginal proposal as this inquiry was to be rather prolonged, and it was thought 
that the Members of this House would not be able to spare the time 
necessary for this prolonged inquiry. Naturally w^e thought, or those 
interested in the matter thought, that the question w^ould be op(m for a 
considerable time and that it would be possible to debate it on the floor 
of this House now or hereafter for we know that “a considerable time” in 
the language of the Government means at least several months, for 
”shortly” in their answers always means some months. So, under that 
impression, wo naturally expected that we would have a legitimate oppor¬ 
tunity for discussing this matter in ordinary course; but a surprise was 
sprung on us yesterday when the Honourable the Finance Member told ns 
that the tribunal would bo finishing its labours in two or three days. He 
has slightly modified his statement today and told us that it may not be 
one or two days, but tAvo weeks or so. He thinks, in fact, that it is now 
likely that the views that may be expressed now or hereafter could be 
communicated to the tribunal and they might be considered by them, so- 
that there is time for it, and just enough time for it. Therefore, the ques- 
tion is really an urgent one, and if we do not discuss it now .... 

Mr. Prertdeut (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim); Is the object of the 
motion to consider the question of adjudication by the Tribunal ? 
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Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant; The object of the motion is to press for 

the representation of the views of the public before this tribunal within the 
time available for that purpose. Sir, I submit that this is a most urgent 
question, and this is the only time when this can he done, otherwise we 
shall not get another opportunity. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim!): The Chair has heard 
the facts i)earing on tlie question of urgency. Under the special circum¬ 
stances of this case, the (’hair is inclined to liold that this is a fit. motion to 
be tak(*n up by tlie House. Is there any objection to the motion being 
heard? (No Honourable Member objected.) The motion will bo taken up 
at 4 o’clock today. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, may I ask your guidance as to 
the scope of the debate ? The Honourable Member opposite said that the 
purpose of the debate was first of all to protest against the non-represent¬ 
ation of their \ie\vs—that is what T understood him to say,—and also, 
within the time available to ('Xpress their views on the merits of the ques¬ 
tion. Is tlie second question in order, Sir? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The second question 
will be in order so far as it bears on the first, as regards the importance of 
the question that the [)ublic here had not the chance of being represented. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE FOR 

1935-36. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)* I have to inform th 
Assembly that the following Alembers have bet'n elected to the Standin 
Finance Committee for the financial year 1035-36, namely 

(1) Mr. H. A. Sathar H. Essak Sait, 

(2) Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, 

(3) Rai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, 

(4) Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar, 

(5) Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha, 

(6) Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 

(7) Mr. M. Asaf Ali, 

(8) Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, 

(9) Mr. G. Morgan, 

(10) Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 

(11) Rai Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Soni, 

(12) Mr. N. V, Gadgil, 

(18) Sir Leslie Hudson, and 

(14) Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya. 


to 



ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE COURT OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF DELHI. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I have to inform the 
Assembly that the following Members have been elected to be members 
of the Court of the University of Delhi, namely: 

(1) Dr. Khan Sahib, 

(2) Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang, 

(3) Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra, and 

(4) Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta. 


GOVERNMENT S RIGHT TO MAKE ANY MODIFICATION IN THE 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Before asking the 
House to deal with the Demands for Supplementary Grants, the Chair 
wants to give its ruling as regards the point ot order raised by the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Satyamurti yesterday. The point of order was whether Govern¬ 
ment have got the right and the power to make any modification in the 
business of the House after it has been already announced. The Chair 
has considered the matter carefully, and it finds that Standing Order No. 
7 is in general tenns and gives power to the Governor G(‘neral in Council 
to arrange the Order of Official Business in this House. The Chair quite 
sees the force of the contention of Mr. Satyamurti that once the Order of 
Business has been announced to this House, it is extremely inconvenient 
if that order is altered, but the point of order is whether Government have 
got the power and the right to do so. On that point the Chair has not the 
least hesitation in holding that the Government has such power. The Chair 
has also made inquiries and it is informed that in the past modifications 
in the list of business as announced have been made- At the same tinie, 
the Chair must point out that it must cause considerable inconvenience to 
the House if the Order Paper is materially altered without sufficient pre¬ 
vious notice- But Mr. Satyamurti also urged that once the business is 
announced or the List of Business is placed before the House, the House 
has the seizin of it, and, therefore, no (^Iteration can be made in it with¬ 
out the consent of the House, but, as a matter of fact, a motion, unless it is 
moved, is not in possession of the House, and any Honourable Member 
who has given notice of any motion can refrain from moving it. Therefore, 
it cannot be said that once a particular programme of business has been 
placed before the House, the Government is not in a position to alter it. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): In 
view of your ruling, Mr. President, may I once more make an appeal to 
the Honourable the Leader of the House to allow my item to come in after 
this. I won’t take more than two or three minutes. 

The Honourable Sir Nrlpendra Sircar (Leader of the House): May I 
make an appeal to my Honourable friend to renew his request the day 
after tomorrow? 

( 2762 ) 
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RAILWAYS. 

Audit. 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railwa\s): Sir, I beg to 
move: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 80,000, be granted to the Governor 

^General in Council to defray the charges which wiU come in course of payment 

during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Audit’.” 

Mr, President ('Fhe Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 80,000, be granted to the Governor 

General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pajment 

during the year ending the 31at day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Audit’.” 

The Chair does not think there are any amendments. The question 
is . . • . 


Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan): Sir, this 
supplementary sum refers to the appointment of more senior officers than 
originally contemplated. As it appears from the proceedings of the Stand¬ 
ing Finance Committee, these appointments of new senior officers were 
not given out in detail, and, if these posts were not contemplated at the 
beginning of the year, I should like to know from the Honourable Member 
why it was necessary during the year to appoint more senior officers, 
8 }) 0 (*ially when this department is directly under the Railway Board This 
is a Central Department. 

Then, again, with regard to the question of gratuities to retiring staff, 
they have exceeded the original estimates. The retiring staff must be 
knoun to the department. It is generally known when an officer is to 
retire, and, therefore, 1 want to know how it is that Rs. 30,000, w^hich 
is practically l/16th of the entire voted amount of the department, could 
remain unanticipated at the beginning of the year J want information 
on these two points 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, my Honourable friend is a Member of the Stand¬ 
ing Finance Committee for Railways, and I should have thought that the 
more natural course for him would have been to ask these questions, on 
points of detail, in the Committee Room rather than spend the time in 
this House for this purpose, but 1 have no objection to give him the 
information. 

The first question he raised was regarding the appointment of more 
senior officers than originally contemplated. My Honourable friend is 
under a misapprehension in thinking that this grant is under the control 
of the Railway Board. The grant is administered by the Auditor General 
who is not under the control of the Railway Board. The difficulty with 
regard to anticipating who are the officers that will be in the Railway 
Audit Department is that the Department of Accounts and Audit is worked 
as a whole by the Auditor General, and it happens sometimes that officers 
are transferred from the civil offices of accounts and audit to railway 
offices of audit, and, consequently, it might happen that the programme 
in contemplation in the beginning of the year cannot be strictly adhered 
to. The net result is, however, that if there is an excess under this grant 
to the Railway Audit Department, there will be a corresponding reductiou 
^nder the grant for Audit in the General Budget. 

( 2769 ) B 
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[Mr. P. R. Rau.] 

My Honourable friends second point is as regards gratuities. Here 
agajn'iny Honourable friend is (luite right in thinhing that ordinarily gratuity 
is admissible to a man who retires and it is possible to foresee this at 
the time of the prejiaration of tb(3 budget, l^ut, in the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of the last two or three years, when a number of people have 
been retrenched with the consequence that they are paid gratuities earlier 
than they would have drawn them in the noimal course, it has been found 
difficult to make proper estimates. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Tlie question is: 

“That a snpplpiaontaiy Mini, nut t*.\ceo(ling Itb. 80.CX)0, be granted to the vbivernor 
Geiit>ral m ('uuiieil to defi.n the eliargt-s wliieh vvib come in eouihC of payment 
during tlie year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Audit’.” 

The motion was adoptc'd. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: ] do not propose to move the next motion that stands 
in my name, because, sin(*e giving notice' of this motion, 1 have received 
information !rom 1 o(*m 1 administrations whieh leads to Uie conclusion that 
tliis (U'maiid is not nci'c'ssar}. The excess that is anticipated on the share 
of surplus profits payable to raihvay companies will be more than made 
up by a reduction in the net earnings payalile to W'orked lines. 

As 1 had alread\ placed this demand before the Standing Finance 
Committee and as they had agreed to it, it was necessary for mo to make 
this explaiiat’ori for not moMng this demand. With your perinission,. 
Sir, i shall move the next demand, No. 3 

Working Expknses—Maintenance of Structural Works. 

Sir, I move: 

‘‘That a supplemenUry sum, not exceeding Rs. 11,60,000, be granted Uj th« 

Governor General in Council to defray tn« charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the Slst day of March, 1955, in respect of ‘Working 
Expenses—Maintenance of Structura,! Worksf” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) • IMotion moved. 

‘‘That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 11,50,000, be granted tn the 

Governor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working 
Expenses—Maintenance of Structural Works'.*' 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad fUnite^d Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): I understand that No. 2 is not moved by the Honourable 
Member. But since this amount is already shown in the revised estimates, 
there will be a net saving equivalent to this amount in the total of the 
budget ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes. 

Permanent Way and Bridge MateriaU. 


Pandit Nilakantha Dae: I have ,two different motions 


namely, 


' ' ''L 

1 an^ 


*>. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim); There are five 
motions in the Honourable Member’s name. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: But 1 refer to motions Nos. 1 and 2 for the 
present. They are two different motions on two items in the demand. 
So, may I bo allowed to move them one after another and speak on them 
to^^ether ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Certainly. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I move: 

“Tlicit the demand for a supplemeiiUry grant of a hum not exceeding Rs. 11,50,000 
in respect of ‘Working Expenses -Maintenance of Slnictural Works’ be reduced by 
Hs. 3,00,000.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. The 
(diair does not und(Tbtand the Honourable Member clearly. His object 
ib that it slioiild be reduced by six lakhs-—that is the idea? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir .\bdur Jiahim) • Then, the Honour¬ 
able M(‘rnl)t'r had better confine himself to the first motion 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: 1 have moved it But the two motions are 
intcr-related and I may speak on them together. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member should move them separately. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I move: 

“That the demand for a suppleanentary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 11,50,000 
in respect of 'Working Expenses—Maintenance of Structural Works’ be reduced by 
Rs. 3,00,000.” 

T refer to items Nos. (ii) and (iii). One is disposal of obsolete and 
unwanted permanent vvay materials on the Bengal Nagpur and Burma 
Railways —three lakhs, and the other is writing do\^Ti the value of bridge 
material and other miscellaneous stores of the Frontier Railway Reserve 
to market prices on the North Western Railway—three lakhs. As to this, 
I hope the Honourable Member will not take shelter under the fact that 
1 am a member of the Standing Finance Committee. In fact this year 
the whole budget, including supplementary grants was taken up and finished 
in one clay, and I am sorry I could not go into all the details. This 
even in the Finance Committee T expressed to my Honourable friend. 
However, that is all private. I shall refer only to what I see from the 
proceedings of the Finance Committee. At page 77 of the report, you 
will find: 

“One of the Members of the Committee (Pandit Nilakantha Das) desired that 
details should be furnished to him about the obsolete and surplus permanent way 
materials on the Bengal Nagpur Railway on account of which a loss of 3 lakhs was 
expected to be incurred during the current year.” 

At first, in the Finance Committees proceedings, only the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway appeared, there was no mention of the Burma Railways, 
and it was thi^e Ihkhs. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Member wants Ihis reduction by way of economy? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Yes. The Burma Railways has been added 
afterwards, and it was not mentioned then. The Bengal Nagpur Railway 
and the North Western Railway are the two railways concerned in these 
two motions, and, if you see the stores balances report, you will find that 
these two raihvays are the worst culprits so far as reduction of stores 
balances is concerned. In 1922-23 when the stores balances went up to 
23J crores, the Bengal Nagpur Railway s was 161 or 162 lakhs, and they 
have reduced it to 97. Now, it is practically one crore. In the North 
Western Railway, it was throe crores 93 lakhs. Now, it has been 1,65 or 
1,66 lakhs. As comjiared with other lines, these two lines have been the 
slowest in reducing balance, f need not quote more figures. The Hon¬ 
ourable Alember knows it w'ell. But this writing down the surplus bridge 
material to market price jierhaps does not belong to this commercial 
section. It belongs to the military or the strategic section for it belongs 
to the North Western Railway reserve and, in that military section, just 
as for military stores, to which I am not referring here, the stores balance 
has been 57 lakhs 68 thousand in 1922-23, when tlu balance was highest. 
Now', In 1932-33, it rose up to one crore and two lakhs Now, it is 93 
lakbs 25 thousand So it is quite probable that there is a very heavy 
pressure on tlioso tw’o lines for reducing the stores balances. Besides, I 
may enter into tlie history of these stores purchases, particularly of these 
tw'O companies. So far as the Bengal Nagpur Railway is concomed, my 
Honourable friends in this House might remember how, during the last 
15 years, which was referred to by my Honournl)lo friend, the Finance 
Member, \cstorda\, 377 crores have been sp'^nt for the development of 
India, and, during this period, this Bengal Nagpur Railway particularly 
have sfient on materials, if wo look to the accounts, more in Fjnglano 
than in India, unlike other railways. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the Plousc): On a 
point of order. These are questions of policy which cannot be debated now, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member knows that questions of policy cannot be debated now^ 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I simply want to show that these reductions 
should not bo granted. Why was that surplus there? That is what I mean 
to prove 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): No question of 
policy ^‘an be debat<^3. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: All I say is that this surplus should be 
examined info. That is w'hat I wish to prove. If my friends do not want 
proof, then I shall simply move that these should not be given. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I never objected to that 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur^ Rahim): So long as the 
Honourable Member does not debate any questions of policy. 
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Pandit Nilakantha <Das: I never go into any policy. I refer to the heavy 
purchases from England by these two companies particularly and want to 
prove that tliere has been an excess in the stores balance. These two com¬ 
panies want to reduce it at any cost now. It is a fact that this Bengal 
Nagpur Railway were receiving patents from their own officials under some 
name, the narrui of Henry Williams in which tlic partners were their own 
officers, their Chief Engineers, their own Agents and from them this 
company used to purchase universal sleepers and other sleepers. 

Mr. P. R, Rau: On a point of order. May T point out that these 
sums are required purely for adjustments of accounts. The charge to 
revenue will be counterbalanced by a credit to capital and the only 
question is whether for correct accounting tiiese stores should be held at 
the original value or should be reduced to the present market value 
I think all these various other matters are quite out of order on this 
question. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: How am T to prove how tlu^se surpluses came 
to be there It is their own fault—due to extravagance of the companies. 
We must inquire into the reason for these surpluses, whether they w'ere 
necessary, whether they wore ordered under the instructions of the Rail¬ 
way Board or whether the Agent who was then and is now^ .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) The Chair under¬ 
stands the question here is only one of adjustment of accounts. 

Mx. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division • Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Does the Honourable Member mean to say that Item No. 2, 
where they talk of the disposal of obsolete and unwanted permanent way 
materials, is a mere book entry? The third I appreciate—writing down 
the value of bridge material—that you should debit it to revenue and 
credit to capital but does he mean to tell me, unless the words mean 
something quite different in his English language, that the disposal of 
obsolete and unwanted permanent way material is a niatter of book entry? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: The result of it is that the capital at charge will be 
reduced and the difference between the original cost and the amount we 
get by disposing of these materials will be charged to revenue. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: There is an intended sale at a less price, if 
it means anything at all? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: Yes, there is, if we can find purchasers. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: Therefore it is not a mere question of book 
entry on either side. It cannot be. 

Mr, P, R. Rau: This expenditure will be counterbalanced by a credit 
to capital. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: How can it be if you are disposing pf the 
material at a lesser price? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: I nm ^ifnuVl it is a lochnic*al question of accoiiniin^^ 
and it is not very eas\ io expl iin liore 

Mr. Bhulahhai J. Desai: If tins is the infornuition to be given, 1 
objeot to i( Either it should be explained or not (Explained. 1 object 
to th{' ])refaee. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The point is that certain ])onnanont way material was 
obtained some years ago in these railways 'J^hev arc now obsolete. 1 
do not know rtie price at whie'h they were obtained Assuming that the 
original price was ten lakhs and it is now sold at seven laklis, tlee result 
will be that the capital will be reduced by 10 lakhs and the amount of 
seven lakhs tliat we are disposing them for will be (*redited to revenue 
and the rcductuui of capital will bo counterbalanced by a charge to revenue 
of ten lakhs. The net result is that the revenue is charged with the 
difference' betw’cen the original cost and the proceeds of the sale. 


Pandit Nilakantha Das: Whatever that may mean, these obsolete 
matiirials are going to be scrapped or to be sold to other companies or 
disposed of in any other way. Tliat explanation in detail is noi'essary. I 
am ready to discuss them and to show tliat this company lias been guilty 
of purchasing things wdiich are obsolete and it is not a question of three 
lakhs only. There may bo other items and there may be other items m 
futurti too 8e, we should like to know about th(i exact nature of this 
reduction-- either scrapping or disposing of the niat*‘rial in any otlu'r W'ay 
So 1 ])ropose that this money should not he granted now and there should 
be a proper inquiry about the details of these materials Then and then 
alone it can he taken up for consideration Then again, about these 
bridge materials, I find from the books that the North Western Itailway 
were purchasing more than 50 per cent, bridge material from outside India, 
w'hen bridge materials are made in this country. Sir, they are doing 
this year after year, and I may also point out that complaints have often 
been made that bridge materials arc purchased unnecessarily . . . 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That has no bearing 
on the matter now in question. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, I am going to show why tliis bridge material 
was purchasi'd at all. If it w^as purchased at the risk of the Agent or some¬ 
body else, they should bo taken to task if it was unnecessarily purchased. 
Why should we write it down to the present market value? Was it under 
the orders of the Railway Board that those things were purchased ? That 
is what I w^ant to know' If I know the details, then I shall he satisfied. 
Otherwise, if I am told that these things should be written down to the 
present market value without any rhyme or reason, I shall not be satisfied. 
Sir, many things may be purcliased, and at any future date they may be 
written down to the present market value, and it will be a book entry. I 
do not really understand the explanation. So I propose that proper details 
should he given to the House, and they should be properly examined, before 
these two grants are made. Otherwise the blame should be apportioned. 
So, I do not discuss the matter any more, but shall simply put this simple 
question on these two motions. 
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Mr. President (The TTonoiirablc Sir Ahelur riahim): Amendment moved: 

“ That tho (lomand for a aupplenienlary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 11,50,000 
in respect of ‘Working Expense.^—Maintenance of Structural Works’ be reduc3d by 
Bs. 3,00,000.” 

further amendment moved. 

“That tke dein.iiid for a supplcinenlary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 11.50,000 
in res))ect of ‘Working Expenses—Maintenance of Structural Works* be reduced by 
Rs. 3,00,000.” 

Mr. Bhulabhal J. Desai: Sir, I should hkc to say a few words about this 
item and the next item No. 2 Tlio question of asking for it does not arise 
now. After tlie materials are sold ultimately and that sale results in a 
loss, that is tlie proper time to ask for it. If I understand the ex]danation 
to have any meaning at all, it is that, the stores having been purchascid, 
what is now stated is that, inasniueh as they have not been used but are 
in the hands of the railway companies and, when sold, are likely to result 
in a loss of Its. 3 lakhs, therefore this grant is asked for. Now, it is pre¬ 
mature to ask for that sum at all now; the. only time to ask for that sum 
is when the'materials have in fact been dis])osed of. As regards the second 
item, this is not a demand for actual money wanted—that is the short 
answer to it—this is not money that is required for “disbursements’’ but 
1 understand the Honourable Member to explain, as far as 1 am able to 
understand liis explanation, this. Ho has got a certain material that is 
going to be disposed off, but he anticqiaies that, on its disposal, there is 
likely to be a loss of lls. 3 laklis. That is the. only explanation that he has 
vouchsafed to this House, and if that is so, it is premature to make that 
demand at all. No money is re<[uirod for the purpose of actual disburse¬ 
ments. That is tlio first point. As regards the other—tlio writing down 
of the valiK'. of bridge material and otlua* miscc'llaneous stores, if that means 
merely this that there is a book entry representing, I presume, tho cost, 
but for some reason or other he wants to w’rite clown the material but showing 
it at a lesser cost because today the market value has gone down, if that 
is the explanation, again, in so far as tho actual demand for money is 
concerned, actual money is not required. What is required is permission to 
debit it to revenue and credit it to capital. If I have still failed to appreciate 
these two ])oiiits, then it is up to my Honourable friend to explain them 
to the Houae. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Sir, I quite appreciate the point of view laid down by 
the Honourable tho Leader of the Opposition, but the only point about this 
is that it is quite contrary to all existing accounting principles. So far as 
the first point is concerned, though the arctual loss is known, only after 
the bridge material and other miscellaneous stores have been sold, the 
point is that w^e are required, under the Constitution, to obtain from the 
Assembly a grant for the expenditure expected to be incurred during the 
year, and I submit that it would not be constitutionally correct to wait till 
the money is spent before coming to the Assembly for the grant. It would 
not be a supplementary grant, but would then be an excess grant. As we 
know that tlie expenditure is to be incurred, it is our plain business to come 
to the Assembly and ask for a grant likely to be required. 

^ Sir Oowasjl Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What 
IS the expenditure on ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The expenditure, Sir, is the charge to revenue in reduc- 
Jtion of capital. I think it is sufficiently well-known to all businessmen here 
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—that, when you reduce your capital at charge, you have to find the money 
somehow by charging to your current expenditure. As regards the second 
point, the writing down of the value of bridge material and other mis¬ 
cellaneous stores, the point there is exactly the same. Under the ordinary 
accounting procedure, we try to keep the value of our stores to market price, 
and I do not think it would be hehl to be correct from an accounting point 
of view—and I appeal on this point to the businessmen in this House— 
to show all your stores at higher prices than they would fetch if they are 
sold in the open market; that would not be giving to the House the true 
financial position of the Railways. That is all I have to say on this matter. 
Sir. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga (Guntur cum Nellore: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, 1 wish to say a few things in ibis connection. 1 learn from Honour¬ 
able Mr. Rail’s explanation just now that he must ask for permission of this 
House for tlie expenditure of these three lakhs in order to dispose of certain 
unwanted permanent way and bridge materials, and so on. {Voicen **No, 
no.”) Now, I do not think he has to incur any additional expenditure 
actually, but just to employ his own staff for them to go into the market and 
sell these materials . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member does not appear to have followed the Honourable Mr. Rau. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Sir, 1 am trying to answer his explanation. If, on 
the other hand, he thinks that he has got to buy some permanent way 
material and ho must dispose of this and replace it by some other 
material. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Not necessarily replace it. Sir. 

Prof. N". G. Ranga: .... and he expects to incur a loss of Rs. 3 lakhs, 
then, certainly he has a right to come to this House for permission to incur 
the expenditure of Rs. 3 lakhs. Otherwise, there is really no justification 
for his coming to this House for this particular grant of Rs. 3 lakhs. Coming 
to the other point of writing down the value of the bridge materia! and 
other miscellaneous stores, I ask, why has it become necessary ? Because 
he has got this material on his hands. And he has this material on his 
hands evidently because when he was purchasing it, he knew that he would 
deal with this material on an emergent occasion. Therefore, he has purchas¬ 
ed it. After having purchased it, he finds now that it is useless,—not that 
it is absolutely useless, at all events the market price has gone down, and; 
therefore, he thinks its value should also be brought down; and, if that is 
the case, I would like him to explain to me one or two relevant facts. The 
total value of the railway stores in this country was valued at Rs. 23 crores- 
67 lakhs in 1921-22, but here, during this year, as was stated in the Railway 
Budget, the present value of the railway stores has come down to 8J croree. 
Now, I would like to know whether this reduction from 23 crores 67 lakhs 
to 8J in the value of the stores that the Government of India in its 
Railways keep with them has been due to a similar procedure having been 
followed in the past either with or without the knowledge of the Legislative^ 
Assembly as is now followed in writing down the value of bridge material 
and other miscellaneous stores and so on. Sir, it is a well-known fact that 
the prices of railway materials as well as other materials have come down 
very considerably,—by fifty per cent, and so on. Is it because a certain, 
procedure has been followed that this particular decrease has been showm 
in the value of the stores maintained by the railways ? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: May I interrupt the Honourable Member? The decrease 
that he is referring to is certainly not due to revaluation. A very large part 
of the decrease is due to the fact that stocks have been consumed. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: This explanation also makes it perfectly clear that 
at one time they had too much of stores, instead of continuously purchasing- 
stores and at the same time utilizing their own stores and in that way 
reducing the total stock of stores in their own hands. Thus, the N. W. R. 
had at one time 3,94 lakhs of stores, and now by 1934-35 it came down to- 
1,65 lakhs. That shows also that they have found that their former policy 
or former programme was wrong in taking so much stores. Therefore, they 
were utilising the stores which they already had in their hands and they 
have now come down to the policy of reducing the stores. If that is the 
case, then it proves my contention tliat this Government, for some reason 
or other, have been following not the policy, but the wrong programme of 
having on their hands too much of stores? For what purpose did they 
have them ? I suspect that it is because they have, from time to time, to 
make it convenient for private manufacturers in this country and also the 
manufacturers in England who are interested in manufacturing all these 
railway materials. Whenever those people were anxious to sell their stores 
and whenever they were anxious to go on with their building programme, 
according to my suspicion, they approached the Government of India and 
requested them to purchase something from them. Whether they needed 
them or not, the Govc'.rnment of India was continuing to purchase these' 
stores and in this way this result has been achieved. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member is simply repeating himself. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: And what is the result ? The result is this that they 
have got too much of stores on their hands. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has said that more than once. 


Prof. N. G, Ranga: It is not out of order anyway. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable- 
Member is repeating himself. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Excuse me. Sir, I do not propose to repeat myself 
in future. The result has been this that they have these surplus stores, 
useless stores, unwanted stores and they find it necessary to bring down 
the value of these stores to the market value. The market value of the 
stores has really gone down and they have no use for the stores which they 
have in their hands, and, therefore, they want to get rid of them. The 
only way to show us a satisfactory account of great reduction in the value 
of stores is to ask us to write down the value of these materials and other' 
miscellaneous stores. Therefore, the present programme of the Govern* 
ment of India in these railways is not at all satisfactory. It is really ruinous, 
and is uneconomical and results in continuous process of loss of financial' 
resources of this country as well as the railways. Therefore, this House, I 
am^sure, will be justified in refusing to pass this particular supplementary»r 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Afr Prosulc'tit, I wish to rolor to item (ii)—disposal 
of obsoloto, and iniwaoted ])onnaneiib way materials on the Bengal Nagpur 
and Burma Bail ways. So far as T understood the Honourable Alenibor, 
he meant to sav that this was a proposal to wTitc down this material by three 
lakhs of rupe(\s and that no moiuw w^as asked for. Is tliai so? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The money has to be asked for under this demand be¬ 
cause finally it will l^e accounted for as an additional expenditure under 
deniand No. 6-\ and a minus expenditure under another grant. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Tliat is a bo(’)k entry, but ?)etually tlie money is 
not being S[)ent fiom tlie luwenues or from capital. This is merely a book 
entry to show that you ex[)eet that this material has depreciated by three 
lakhs or it has become obsolete to the extent of three lakhs. You will 
dis])ose of tliis material 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The real i)oint is tliat if it is re-valued at moderate rales, 
the loss will be found to he e(]uivalent to three lakhs. Whether it is disp'osed 
of or retained in slock, tlie loss in value is already there. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: You cannot dispose of it? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: If we can find purchasers, we shall dispose of it. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Then, 1 understand your projiosal is that your 
matca’ial lias depreciated in vour ow'n estimaies by thr(a‘ laklis. Whei-her 
it is correct or not can only be ascertaimal wlu'ii you sell it or try to sell 
it, but in the meantime you want to make a book entry to the extent of 
throe lakhs and you want the sanction of tliis House for the purpose of 
doing so. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar (Madras; ceded Districts and 
Chittoor; Non-Miihammadan Rural): Sir, the Honourable Member says 
ibhat the deficit is due to the disposal of obsolete and unwanted permanent 
way materials. But are they really obsolete or is it merely a book adjust¬ 
ment ? The adjective “obsolete” clearly indicates that these articles can¬ 
not be in use any longer. They have either to be sold away or converted 
into raw material, and once again fresh material would be purchased for 
the purpose of now" designs. 1 would like the Honourable Member to give 
us information about the total cost of materials that have now become 
obsolete. When were they purchased and how have they been allowed to 
become obsolete ? What is the total loss ? Who are likely to purchase 
it? I am afraid there is ar likelihood of a fraud in this connection because 
many articles which are useful may be disposed of as obsolete articles and 
a loss incurred to the extent of three lakhs of rupees. What is the agency 
which purchases these articles ? What are those obsolete and unwanted 
articles ? If they were purchased a number of years ago, when was it 
discovered that they were obsolete and unwanted? If it is more than ten 
years that they have been allowed to become obsolete amd unwanted .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair thought 
rthe Honourable Member wanted some information. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: And, then, whether it is likely . 
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Mr. President (The TTononniblc Bir Abdur Rahim): If the TTonoiirabie 
Mend)or wants information, lie oiif^ht to ^dve the other side a chance to 
give tlie information. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: If the House wants to have these details, T can read 
the information suyjijlied hy th(‘ J^engal Nagpur Railwaiy. The total 
consists of eight items, aggn'gating Its 2,t>G,0(K), the details of which are 


as follows: 

R-. 

(I) 9 > lb and *^5 lb. r,iiK not fit Tnv Main Lino u.«o, wntton 

driwn t <> o.jinvalo it vjibio of 75 U). r.i’ls . . 2l!,(>00 

■(2) Lavvanfcevl giivxrtl raiK of level ( rot-^iinKS• • • • 2,000 

L3) Shert ob';oleto and unu anted check rails and crossing 

eoniponcnis . ... 17,000 

(4) Short .sumI( lies aiui crn'^sing-’ of ..bs'olete do-ign . . 5,000 

(5) Obsolete old rads and fii^h platO'-’, such as double headed 

62 lb. rads. ........ 23,000 


Mr. President (The Honourable Bir Atidur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member need not give all the items These are matters on which informa¬ 
tion ought to have been obtained in the Standing Finance Committee. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras (hty: Non-Muhammadmi Urban): May I in¬ 
vite your attention to tliis note which says tliat one of the members of the 
Committee, P<andit Nilakantha Das, wanted the details to be furnished 
to liim about the obsolete and siiryilus permanent way material on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway on account of which a loss of tliree lakhs was 
€Xj)ected to be incurred during the current y(‘ar 

Mr. President (The Honourable Bir Abdur Rahim): Those details have 
now been given. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Thai information was supplied to the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a .sura not exceeding Rs. 11,50,000 
.in respect of ‘Working Expenses—Maintenance of Structural Works’ be reduced by 
Rs 3,00,000.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 11,50,000 
in respect of ‘Working Expenses—Maintenance of Structural Works’ be reduced by 
Its. 3,00,000,” 

The motion was negatived. 

Fencing on Burma Railways. 

Pandit Nilakattha Das: Sir, in my amondmenb No. 5, 1 want informa¬ 
tion about these 108 miles of fencing on the Burma Railways. 1 should 
like to know when that wais made and why it was made and why was 
4ha,t fencing dismantled? I want some detailed information about it. 

Sirdar Sant Singh (West Punjab*. Sikh): Sir, I rise to a point of order. 

2 ^ ^ I know that when supplementary demands are moved in 

this House, is it or is it not permissible for token cuts to be 
tooved to disQ.uss ^ue^ions of policy to get information? , 
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Mt. president (The Honourable Sir Abdur TlahimV. Token cuts cannot 
be moved to discuss questions of policy. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: ] want some information about fencing on the 
Burma Railways. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, I understand that my Honourable friend does not 
wish to move his motion, but only wants some information on the question 
of dismantling of this fencing. The explanation is that some years ago, in 
1928, to be exact, certain fencing on parts of the Burma llailw^ays, which 
were inferior to the Indian Stale Railways pattern, has been so broken or 
destroyed, to a great extent by thv act of the inhabitants of the adjoining 
areas, that it was useless as a fence. The renewal of the fencing was esti¬ 
mated to cost over six lakhs, but the expenditure was, how'ever, not con¬ 
sidered justified. The Railway Board, after consulting the Government 
Inspector of Railways, sanctioned the removal of the fencing in 1929, sub¬ 
ject to the condition that it should be maintained along the railway boun¬ 
dary between the railway and the road or village for such distance as the 
road or village was within a distance of 300 feet from the centre line of 
the railway. This, I understand, was done in consultation with the civil 
authorities. 


Pandit Nilakantha Das: 1 do not wish to move my ne.\t amendment 
No. 6=^ 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim). The question is: 

“ThaL a supplomenfary sum, not exceeding Rs. 11,60,000, be granted to tb® 
Grovernor fJeneral in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending 3lst day of March, 1935, in lespect of ‘Wo.’king; 
Expenses—Maintenance of Structural Works’.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Working PIxpenses—Maintenance of Carriage and Wagon Stock. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (P'inancial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I beg to 
move: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 18,00,000, be granted to tb« 
Governor General in Council to defray the charges which wiT come in course of 
payment duiing the year ending 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working: 
Expenhe.s—Maintenance of Carriage and Wagon Stuck’.’* 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 18,00,000, be granted to the 
Governor General in Council to defray th© charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working 
Expenses—Maintenance of Carriage and Wagon Stock*.’’ 


*“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 11,60,000> 
in respect of ‘Working expenses—Maintenance of Structural Works’ be reduced by 
Rs. too (Bridge material and other stores of the Frontier Railway Reserve).’’ 
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Pandit NUakantha Das: May I move my amendment No. 7*? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Member’s amendment seeks to reduce the demand by Us. 100. 

Pandit NUakantha Das: Yes, Sir. Is it not allowed? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) ; Discussions of policy 
are not allowed. All token cuts are not allowed. 

Mr. S. SatyamuHi: I want to know if ibis expenditure has been 
incurred. 

Mr, P. B. Bau: Seeing that today is the 26th day of March, most of 
it has probably been spent 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: If that is so, I rise to a point of order, and I want 
your ruling on that. I would refer you, Sir, to Rule 50 of the Indian 
Legislative Rules (Article 160 of the Manual of Business and Procedure) 
which says: 

“An ostimato ahall he presented to the Assemb'y for a supplementary or additional 
grant when : 

(]) the amount voted in the Budget of a Grant is found to he insufficient for the 
purposes of the current year, or 

(ii) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for which the vote of the 
Assembly is necessary upon some new service not contemplated in the budget for that 
year.” 

There is a proviso which follows which is not relevant for the purpose 
of my present point of order. 

President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim); That is a new 

service. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti; I am on the point that this expenditure, according 
to the statement of my Honourable friend who moved this demand, has 
been incurred. I submit that where expenditure has been incurred the 
proper procedure is to come to this House by way of a demand for excess 
grant, and not by way of a supplementary grant, because a supplementary 
grant implies a demand for expenditure to be incurred. I have also got 
a ruling governing this point, which I shall also place before you for youir 
-consideration. It is Case No. 509 in the Book, “A Selection from the 
Decisions from the Chair”. 

Mr. Pretident (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim); What is laid down 
there IS the correct parliamentary procedure, but the practice in this House 
has always been to treat such grants as supplementary grants. 


*“That the demand 

and Wagfn Stock' 


for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 18 


reduced by Re. 100 (Purchase and Repairs^where and how made).* 
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Mr, S. Satyamurti: Your predecessor, Sir, said stmething else. I am 
now reading out that ruling: 

“On a niution for a supp ementary demand under Kail ways (Appropriation from- 
Depreciation Fund), it was stated by Government that the total expenditure v\ould' 
exceed the original grant. 

The Piesidont pointed out that for monies already spent motions m that form 
should not be made. 

Sir George Painy explained that that had been the usual practice and that th* 
greater part of the supplementary demand asked for had at ready been incurred. 

The President thereupon observed : 1 think the Honourable Member will agree 

with me when 1 say that if money has been spent already in excess of *^he grant 

voted by tins Asseniblv, the Governme«nt can only come by way of a motion^ for 

excess grant That is,' as 1 understand, the right Parliamentary procedure. How¬ 

ever, as ihe lionoiirab'e Member points out that this piactice has been in v'ogiie tor 
the last few yeais, I do not w.sli to raise any objection at this stage, but wid see 
that the pioctduie is ri^giilarised in future ’’ 

Well, Sir, this took place on ilie IGth March. 1029 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahini): Will the Honourable 
Member 'poml out whether it was regulaiised? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: i was not hero then. I submit, Mr. President, 
it IS my duty and privilege to point out the defects, and 1 have to ask 
you to see that we establish right precedents, wlien a point of order is 
raised. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahini): What will be the 
substantial difference ? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: The substantial difference is a great deal. If you 
look into these demands, they will come to nearly 12 crores. All this 
huge sum, the Government go on spending without the previous consent of 
this House, as if this House does not exist at all. It is not a case of 
only one supplementary grant. If the financial procedure is properly fol¬ 
lowed, the Government ought not to incur a pie of expenditure without 
the previous vote of this House (Hear^ hear), unless unforeseen circum¬ 
stances compel them to come forward with an excess demand. 

Indeed, I shall have to raise another point of order. According to May's 
Parliamentary Practice, supplementary demands can only be moved for 
meeting unforeseen contingencies, for example, a charge levied by statute 
which they could not have foreseen, or something like the Bihar earthquake 
disaster which the Government could not have foreseen. I submit, Mr. 
President, that the Government are going on as if supplementary budget 
is additional budget, and not a real supplementary budget as we would 
like it to be. I ask you, Sir, therefore, in the interests of the financial 
control of the House not being attenuated further than it is at present, to 
follow the procedure laid down by your predecessor, and to regularise the 
system of these supplementary and excess grants in future. I quite see 
that it may not be possible, here and now, for you to rule them out. But 
I am quite willing that you should give the Government notice that you 
will not allow them to put down, as supplementary demands, sums 
which have already been spent# I want you to lay down the proceidtuje' 
hereafter. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The real question* 
is not whether it is called excess grant or supplementary grant. The point 
raised really amounts to this, that it is an expenditure actually incurred in 
excess of the estimate that is sanctioned and upon that a much wider ques¬ 
tion has been raised. That is not regally a (luestion of procedure which only 
the Chair can regulate. It is for the House and for the Government to 
'See that proper estimates are made and that excess expenditure on any 
large scale is not to be incurred. But that is a very different thing from 
the question of mere ])rocedure. 

Prof N. G. Ranga: Sir, I should like to know what the real position is 
in regard to the maintenance of carriage and wagon stock of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In the report of the proceedings of the Standing Finance 
(’ommitiee for Bailwavs, Vol. IX, No I, it is stati'd tliat owing to decreased 
traffic, in the last few years, a largo number of wagons have been scrapped 
without replacement and a large number are due for renewal. But no 
efforts wore made to improve some of these wagons before they were 
scrapyicd N(^ atternpl seems io have hem made to find out \\]uff]i(‘r, \sith- 
ont scrapj)ing them, Government could not have economised their expendi¬ 
ture by trving to improve them. And this scrapping was done m a very 
peculiar manner The rolling stock yirogramme, approved by the Com- 
mitleo at th('ir meeting in January last in Simla, involved an expenditure 
of 278 laklis. the expenditure to he met from the depreoiaion fund being 
three crores and so on. This programme did not include any general service 
wagons. The report runs: 

“As I informed the Committee at the time, the que.stion of the number required 
was then under investigation by the Rai'.way Board.” 

They were then investigating about the number of wagons they would 
need. In the meanwhile, somehow,—whether it was in the meanwhile ot 
a little in advance of that,—a large number of wagons had been scrapped 
because it was found that there was no use for them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): What is the inform¬ 
ation that the Honourable Member wants? He is only giving certain 
information. 

Prof. Vt, Q. Ranga: All this information is in support of my question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): What is the Honour¬ 
able Member's question? 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: I should like to know why it was that before all 
these wagons were scrapped there was no attempt made to maintain them 
bv improving them. Secondly, the Government of India now come forward 
with this proposal to improve a large number of carriages and wagons 
at an enormous cost of 18 lakhs of rupees while, at the same time, ordering 
for a large number of wagons at a very much greater cost from the private 
firms. I wonder why the Government of India are not trying or have no|r 
tried to manufacture these wagons themselves and why the Government of 
India. . . . 

‘ '!U ‘ '' 

, Mr* Pr^esident (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): In raisng the point 
^^he manuf^twa of wagons, the Honourable Member is surely 
harking on a very large question. 
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Prof. N. G. Ranga; I want to know why the Government of India have 
'not tried to maintain and improve the old wagons before they were scrap- 
‘ped; and I should like them also to explain. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has put that question; let him take the answer. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Have I to put one question after another or simply 
to put all questions together and take the answer at one time. If you 
ivant me to put one question after another, T have no objection. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): If the Honourable 
.Member has more than one question, he can put them. What are the 
questions ? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Here is a demand for 18 lakhs for maintenance of 
^carriage and wagon stock. They want to improve them. Before they 
have come to this particular decision they have scrapped a large number 
of wagons and they give the reason that tliey did not want those wagons 
because there was diminishing traffic. They scrapped them first; then 
they came to the conclusion that they wanted some more wagons and they 
wanted some of their existing wagons to be improved. T should like them 
to explain why they have not followed this particular policy of improving 
their old wagons before they scrapped them. Secondly, while they propose 
to carry out these p'articular improvements for these carriages and wagons, 
do they propose to carry out these improvements in their own railway 
workshops or do they propose to ask fur tenders from private finns and so 
on. If they want private firms to place their tenders before them, are 
they sure that by getting these wagons improved by private firms they 
would not be incurring a very great loss? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: Sir, most of my Honourable friend’s speech might 
perhaps have been relevant when the question of the money required for 
the purchase of wagons next year was considered by the House a few days 
ago. At the present moment the demand that is made here is for repairs 
and maintenance of existing wagons and not for the purchase of new 
wagons. My Honourable friend has referred to the proceedings of the 
Standing Finance Committee where it has been stated that for two or three 
years, when traffic had been slack, we were able to refrain from buying 
new wagons in replacement of old wagons which had reached their normal 
life and were considered unfit to carry the traffic. I take it that is not a 
point on which my Honourable friend would like to condemn Government 
because, after all, what we did. . . 

Pandit Nilakanth^ Das: Hid all these wagons run out their normal life? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: I am quite sure that these wagons which were scrapped 
were either damaged in accidents or were approaching the end of their 
normal life or for other reasons were quite unfit to run. But the point 
is that for the last two or three years we did not think it necessary to 
renew wagons because the traffic did not justify it. Now that traffic is 
improving, a certain number of wagons have to be renewed and a large 
number to be repaired. The expenditure which is referred to in this 
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demand is for the repairs and maintenance of our existing wagons. A 
large number of these had been kept in lines and not put in traffic; and 
when they had to be put in traffic naturally a considerable amount of 
expenditure has to be incurred on repairs. 

As regards the other point raised whether we could not recondition 
the old wagons, that, as explained in the budget speech . . . 

pandit Nilakantha Das: Will the Honourable ^Member give rne the 
number of wagons repaired? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As regards reconditioning the old wagons, my Honour¬ 
able friend knows from the budget memorandum that we have already 
taken up that question, and in the Tatanagar workshops of the East Indian 
liailway we are proposing to recondition a thousand wagons to hnd out 
whether it is not cheaper to spend, say, a thousand rupees on each wagon 
which is nearing the expiry of normal life.—say a wagon between 25 to 30 
years of age,—rather than buy new wagons each costing Rs. 4,000. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Will the Honourable ^Member tell me what is the 
number of these wagons repaired with these 18 lakhs as compared with 
as many new wagons and their price? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T do not know. [ think the repairs on each wagon 
might ordinarily cost about Rs. 200 or Rs. 300, but a new wagon would 
cost about Rs. 4,000. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: Sir, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has made a speech already; he cannot have more than one speech. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

*^hat a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 18,00,000, be granted to the 
Governor General in Council to defray th>© charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending 31st day of March, 1^, in respect of ‘Working 
Expenses—Maintenance of Carriage and Wagon Stock’." 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) in the Chair. 


Maintenance op Petty Steamers and Harbours. 

Mr. P. B. Ban: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 3,90,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment durinp. 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Maintenance of Ferry 
Steamers and Harbours'." 

B 
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Mr. President (Tho HoDourable Sir Abdur luiliiui): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding H.>,. 3.90,000, he granted to the Governor 
General in Counci, to defiay the chai'ges vvlnrh will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 51st d.iy of March, 1935. in respect of ‘Maintenance jf Ferry 
Steamers and Harbours'.’' 

TIk’ motion uas adojilod. 


WouKixt; l\xpKNsi:s —Tr vt'Kio Dkuxktmkxt. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, J move: 

“That a supjdeinent.ny sum. not exceeding Ks, 12.85.000, he grant'd to the (h>veinor 
General in (^ouncil to defray the charges winch wull come in course of ])a\mcnt during 
the year ending tho 31st day of March, 1935. in lespect of ‘Woiking Fvpenses— 
Traffic T)p]iai tment’.’’ 


Mr. President (The TTonourable Sir Abdur rjaluni)* ^Motion inoxed 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 12,85.000, he granted to the '{ovouior 
General in Counci to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending llie 31''t day ot March 1935. in respect of \Akjrknig Expenses— 
Traffic Department’.” 

^Ir. Ghansliiam Singli Gupta has given notice of a cut under this 
demand to discuss the grievances of the lrad(‘rs of Katni: that has nothing 
to do with this demand. The question is * 

“That a supplementaly sum. not exceeding R.<;. 12.85,000, i>e granted to the Governor 
General in Councill to defray the charges W’hich wall come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses— 
Traffic Depaitment’ ” 

The moiion was adopted. 


Woi’KiNO Expenses—Miscellaneous Expenses. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary anm not exceeding Rs. 16,30,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment duiing 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Working Expenses— 
Miscellaneous Expenses'.” 

Mr, President (Tbe Honourable Sir Abdur Hahim): Motion moved : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 15,30,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Conneii to defray th<. charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 3l8t day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Working Expenses— 
Miscellaneous Expenses’.” 


There are two motions, one in the name of Professor Eanga and the 
other in the name of Pandit Nilakantha Das: both are apparently token 
outs. 


Prof. N. O. Ranga: I do not move it, Sir. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llahim): Does the Honour¬ 
able Mc'Dibo):, JAiodit A'ilakaiitba D.is, \v.\nt to Jiiove his ujoiion or does 
he want some jni'orniuiiou rc'^'urding it? 

Inception of the Sterling Provident Fund, 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: J want some inhn’matiou—T do not intend 
moving ilie motion There is not nmeh to speak 1 wanl mftirmatiou re¬ 
garding the inception of the Sterling Provident. Fund as a result of which 
th(i retrospecdive bonuses to eeidam subs('nbta*R are to he calculated and 
I'redited to their ac'connt on the 1st Apnh 1034, instead of as ])rcviously 
at the time of their retirement. What is this Sterling Providcmb Fmid and 
v\]i\ is it gi\on r(‘U(jspe( live efhad liom tin* 1st Apiil and not as usual? 
T want to know. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Sir, it. is not. tlu‘ Steiling Provident Fund that has 
r(dros])ecti\e effV^et • these provideid, fund bonuses, whi(dj are admissible to 
railway staff, are now at the rate ol .UM> per cent, of their eontributjons. 
When tlie bonus sclieme was originallv slarte<l, it was at varying percent¬ 
ages depending on the profits madt' bv tin* lailwav in question Put some 
M'ars ago it was considered that it was unfair that an employee belonging 
to a ('ortain railwav should got less than an lunployce bidongmg to another 
railway because of the fact that his railway wais not making the same 
])rotits as the o(Iut lailwMv, and it was decided that from the beginning of 
tlie niceplion of tlie provident fund s\stem eveiw subscriber should be 
deemed to have iieen (‘redited iiv the raihvav with an amount representing 
lot) ])ei (‘(‘111 of his own eontriliulion It was, howiwi'r, arranged at the 
time that tlie ('alciilation for this purpose should be made only when ho 
retires and that all the accounts of the existing provident fund subscribers 
need not be altered wdiolesalo on tliat date. With the institution of the 
Sterling Provident Fund it li.as been found more (‘onvenient that accounts 
of all the members who are eligible to ioin the Sterling Provident Fund 
should bo roealeulated There is no question of any extra payment involv¬ 
ed : it is only a question of calculation and wdiether the account should be 
made up at the time the railwaay servant retires or on the 1st April, 1934. 
So these two lakhs is only credited to the provident fund earlier than it 
would otherwise be. 


Pandit Nilakantha Das: Ts there any distinction between the rupee and 
Sterling Provident Fund liere? Is tlie cahnilation distinct from the rupee 
provident fund? That is what I want to know^ 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The orders of the Government of India are that certain 
of the staff will be allowed to have their accounts kept in sterling from the 
1st April, 1934, instead of in rupees. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: What about other provident funds? 

Mr.. P. R. Rau; Retrospective bonus is also admissible to subscribers 
whpse accounts are kept in rupees; but the accounts wdll be made up at 
the time of the retirement and not earlier. 


Hr. B. Bas (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
•having a foretaste of the New Constitution! 


We are alreMj 

is9 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur liahiin): Tlie question is: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 15,30,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Counci: to defray the charges which will come in course of payment auring. 
the year ending the 31st day ot March, 1935, m respect of ‘Working Expenses— 
Miscellaneous Expenses’ “ 

The motion was adopted. 

Working Expenses—Electric Service Department. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, T move: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 2,35,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment auring 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses— 
Bl’eotric Service Department’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Motion moved • 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceedinj^ Rs. 2,35,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses— 
Electric Service Department’.” 

Does the Honourable Member, Mr. Nilakantha Das, wish to move 
his amendment? 


Repairs to Units and Locomotives. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I am not moving my amendment, Sir, but I 
want some information. I want to know whether these repairs were 
carried out in respect of units and locomotives which ran their full course 
of life, and whether these repairs were carried out in some of our own 
Railway Workshops or somewhere else. 

Mr, P. R. Rau: Sir, I can re-assure my Honourable friend on this 
point, all the repairs were undertaken in the workshops of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Had these units and locomotives run their 
full course of life like the wagons? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: I am sorry I could not catch my Honourable friend's 
point. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, these units and locomotives have a certain 
course of life. I want to know if these repairs were made after they had 
run their full course of life Or before that. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, T am afraid my Honourable friend is confusing 
the question of renewals with that of repairs. There is no question of 
renewing these locomotives. As explained in the supplementary demand, 
the majority of the multiple unit stock coming in the shop had been on the 
line longer than the normal period of service and needed very heavy repairs^ 
and so there was no question of premature repairs. 
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Hr. D. K. Lahlrl Chaudhuii (Bengal : Landholders) What type of loco¬ 
motives? 

Mr. P. R, lUtu: Electric locomotives. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Hahim): The question is. 

“That a supplementavv sum, not exceeding ITs. 2,35,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Cbuncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day pf March. 1935, in respect of ‘V^^orkmg Expenses— 
F'cctric Service Department’.’’ 

Tlic motion was adopted. 

Ain‘HOPia\Tiox to Depreoiatiox Eund. 

Mr, P. R. Rau: Sii*, I bog to move. 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Hs. 8,00,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
tlie year ending the 31st flay of March, 1935, in re.spect of ‘Appropriation to 

Depreciation Fund’.’’ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 8,00,000, bo granted to the Governor 
Gonernl in Council to defray tne charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, m respect of ‘Appropriation to 

Depreciation Fund’.” 


Prof. N. O. Ranga: I would like to know .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair under¬ 
stands that the Honourable Member does not wish to move his motion. 

Prol^ N. G. Ranga: 1 would like to know how it is that the Honourable 
Member had forgotten all about the necessity for making provision in res¬ 
pect of Appropriation to Depreciation !Eund all these years, ever since the 
Depreciation Fund was established, and what action they took or have taken 
since against the office)’ or officers who w^ere responsible for this omission, 
since, because, of their fault, it has been found necessary, for the Govern¬ 
ment to make provision tor such a big grant as Rs. 8,00,0(10. 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Sir, I have already explained that it is due to an over¬ 
sight, and to err, I believe, Sir, is human. I do not think that Govern¬ 
ment will be justified in going back 11 years to find out who was the clerk 
in question who made this mistake. 

Rrol* N. O. Ranga: Sir, is there no way by which a mistake could be 
rectified once it is made? Can’t it be rectified either at the time of the 
discussions of the Public Accounts Committee or when the Government 
Accounts are audited by the Auditor General? I think such mistakes can 
be found out without so much lapse of time. 

Mr. P. B. Rau: Sir, the process of keeping these accounts is such that 
once the mistake was originally made rn 1926, it was difficult to discover it, 
because the contribution for the next year tbok as the starting point the 
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contribution i<>r the p?v\i()us u‘ar in iuturt' 
arise, bccaiist^ ue aie bahing our oalculatiuiis 
and are taking a ])io[)oition of i (Imreof 
Depreciation Fund 


this sort of uiJbtakc cannot 
on the total capital chargi*, 
as tlie (‘ontribiiliop, to tbe 


Mr. President (Tlic ironuurablc Sir Al)dnr Ralmn). Tlie (juestion is 

“I’b.il a .supplementary jsuin, not eAc-eedms^ IN 8.00,000, bo to the (.oveinor 

General in (''ouncil to defray the ibaii.re>. \\huli ^\lU come in coiiise of pa\ment durine; 
the year endin'; tho 3]ht day i)f M;iroli. 1933. in lo-'iu'ct of ‘A}>pio]n latiou t<^ 
Depreciation Fund’ ” 


Tlio mol ion Avas adopt ml 


OpI.X LiM’ ^^'oI^K'< 


Mr. P. R. Ran: Sir I beg to ?noY<‘- 

“That a supplementaly sum not exieedino: Its 1.000. lie granted to the Go\ei‘m 
General m (’oiiiicil to defray tlie <‘hai;;es inIiicIi will come in com so of payment ounri 
the year ending; the 31st dav of i\lauh, 1935. in respect ot ‘Open Line W^^rk.s’.’ 

In mo\ing t-bis motion f sboiibl explain that no e.vccss is anticipated 

over the grant voted oiiginallv by t1u* Ta‘gislativt* Assembly m lebruars last 
for this demand, but expenditure has been inemred oji certain ne w seivices 
which were not contemplated at the time the original grant a\ as obtained, 
and a token grant is, therefore, required under tlu' legislative ndi's I’he 
ex]»enditurc was on account of can tarn urgent a\<»i*]\s wliicdi bad to lx; under- 
talvcii for purposes of saf(‘t\ Tbt‘\ jia\e in eii eiminiUMti d at ]'>agt*. Kl of 
the (S'upplementarv Demands for Oraiits. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdur Ivubim) iMotiou moved: 

‘•That. (I supjilementaiy sum, not excct'ding 1 000, be giaiiLed to the Governor 
O'eiioral in C’ouncil to defray the chaige^ winch will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of j\Iaich, 1935, in respect of ‘Open Line Works’." 

Method of bringing in Supplementary Demands for Grants. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; Sir, I want to oppose this motion. 1 had almost 
raised a point ot order on this, but in \iew of what fell from your lips this 
morning, 1 bavr* decided to tale more suitaiilc opportunity to deal with 
it, but, in the meantime, 1 should like to draw the attention of the House, 
if T may, to the fact that these suppleinentarv demands are being reduced, 
to a farce by the Goveriiuient. d’be rules and May’s i^ailianiciitary Practice 
alike contemplate that, whenever tliev feel a need for additionai expendi¬ 
ture, Government should come to this House as early as possible. The 
Honourable the Finance Member has no use for our criticisms or sugges¬ 
tions, hub may I gently ask him, if be will not be vulgar in replying . . . 

Th6 Honourable Sir James Grigg! If you will not be vulgar in asking. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: I have never been vulgar. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. That 
•xpression ought to be avoided. 
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Mr, S. Satyamurti: Yes, 1 quite agree, but the need for it should also 
Ilh‘ avoided. I was asking, if my friend, the Finance Member, has apxdied 
bis mind to the way in which these supplementary demands are beiii^ 
brought before this House? Has he looked into this matter, has he looked 
iivio this \>artieu\ar Demand No 12, —Hallways? I should like to know 
from tile biiiancial (lommiHsioner, Hadways, when the need for this expendi¬ 
ture arob(‘, when the expenditure was actually incurred, what was there to 
prevent the Government from coming to this House, with a demand for a 
supphnuentary grant as early as they came to know of the need tor this 
expenditure? Now, 'Sir, if you will kindly look into the item^i at ])age 
of this Suppleiiieniary Demand for Hallways, you wdl find under item (i) 
Additional stones for slopes ot himd on the upstream side of Kosi 

hiidge 'the nver wais cutting in behind this bund and it was lound neces¬ 
sary to strcngllicii it by aflditional pitching with stones in order to prevent 
its being brt aelied [ w'aut to be told when the Government became con¬ 
scious of the need for this expenditure, when tla^'V sanctioned the expendi¬ 
ture, and when this expenditure was incurred. Is there a person called the 
Auditor General in the Govcrninenl- of India? What are his duties? How' 
wx‘is this (^\])en(liturt' sanctioned? Wlierc was the vote of the House for it? 
Tliere was iiotliiiig done. Th(‘ (‘xpenditnn' is incurrerl, and the Financial 
('Commissioner tor IhiiKvay^ tells us tlu‘re is no need to exceed the grant 
origiiuill,\ made, and, therefore, he savs, Ik‘ moves a token demand Nowy 
Sir, I puti it to him that it is eonsistent with canons, of finaranal propriety 
that as so(ai as tlie need for expenditure arises, unless there is a contingency 
iiudi’r wliieh it is inipossihl(‘ foi- the Ooveinment to eonie to the AssembK 
before iii(nirim<g tlie cxpeudituie, they ought to come to us and lake', our 
sanction 

Mr. President (TIh' Honourable Sir Ahdur Haliiiii): Does'the Honour¬ 
able Me'iiiber confine Inmself to mwv services or to tlu' siqiplementaiw 
demand for se'vvices that have already been sanctioned*’ 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: ^ly point is with regard to the new services which 
came mto existence owing to circiuiistancos arising after the last Budget 
was pa^>sed l)\ this lloust'. So far as the new services are concerned, the 
Cioveniiuent cannot spend money on new s(*rviees wdiich were in their mind 
or could have been in their mind at the time they presented the original 
Budget, but sometimes an earthquake may happen, sometimes a flood 
may haiipen, prices may suddenly rise, a war may happen, and Gov¬ 
ernment may be compelled, owing to circumstances which they could not 
have foreseen or bexond tht'ir control, to incur expenditure bc>oiid what 
was sanctioned by the House. In that case, I submit to you and to the 
House, that if there is a reasonable time for them to come to this 
TTouso, the> should come before incurring the expenditure. But if, 
owing to the House not being in Session, or to the very extreme urgency 
of the case, the Government feel that they cannot afford, without serious 
consequences to them or tin' countr\, to avoid spending money, they 
can spend the money and then they ought to come to us by means of 
an excess grant. In this cas(‘ you will find ever\ pic was spent 
already. . . . 

Mr. P. B. "Rsaxi Not every pie of it. 
liHIPr flu'll t ^ I - : 4^ 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: But moBt of it no doubt. I can only go by the 
words, “Expenditure has been incurred on new services 
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Mr, P. B. Bau; If my Honourable friend will read the Explanation 
at page 10, he will iind that the expenditure proposed to be incurred on 
the first item, in 1934-35, is Us. 1,13,000, while the total is Rs. 1,82,000. 
Part of tlie exi^enditure will be incurred next year. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; About Es. 19,000? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Yes. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: My point still remains. So far as this first item 
is concerned, Es. 1,13,000 has been already incurred. I submit that the 
Government must satisfy this House that they could not have come 
before this House, for sanction for this expenditure. 

I come to the next item: 

“Pei’iiianent retired alii^iinieiU of the mam line between Karagola and Knrsela 
(estimated to cost P'' 5,69 000) The Kosi iiver w'a.s cutting in very seriously in 

September, 1933. towards tiie lavway line between Karagola and Kursela stations, 
and it appeared almost eertain that the line would bo breached in the next monsoon 
season. As the retired alignment entails very heavy earthw'ork throughout and the 
eoristructioii of two bridges, it was necessary to start work immediately to ensure 
completion by June, 1935.” 

The dates here are still more significant. This thing happened in 
t>eptember, 1933, that is, about six months before the presentation of 
the Budget to this House last year. May I know from the Honourable 
the Financial Commissioner for Eailways when the Government came to 
be in possession of facts which made them feel that they should take up 
this work of retired alignment as they call it, why they did" not put it in the 
budget of last year, and if they did not put it in the budget of last year, 
when they actually sanciioned the expenditure, w^ho sanctioned the ex- 
jienditure and under what authority the expenditure was sanctioned, and 
^^llen the expenditure was actually incurred? Also why did they not 
come before the House much earlier than they have actually done ? I 
come to the third item: 

“Cut to divert the Mudgorge NullaJi (estimated to coet Rs. 1,96,000). The 
AFudgorge tunnol is on the side of a steel hill and the Nullah at the bottom became 
much deeper in the floods of 1933 that it was feared that the whole hill side would 
slip into the Nullah. Consequently, it was thought necessary to divert the NuUah 
at once.” 

When was it thought necessary? When did the Government get the 
information about the need for this work, and why did they not come to 
this House earlier than now? Also when did they sanction the expendi¬ 
ture, and when was the expenditure actually incurred? There is another 
matter that I should like to bring before you and the House. The Gov¬ 
ernment are taking advantage of the proviso to Legislative Rule No. 60 
which says: 

•‘Provided that when funds to meet proposed expenditure on a new service can be 
made available by re-appropriation a demand for the grant of a token sum may De 
.submitted to the" vote of the Assembly and if the Assembly assents to the demand, 
funds may be so made available.” 

I should like to know the details of this re-appropriation. Did this 
I’fappropriation have the sanction of the Finance Department? Did it 
t ome hefoi'c the Public Accounts Committee, and, if so, what are the 
details of this reappropriation? Are yon satisfied, is this House satisfied 
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that the reappropriation has been made in a manner as not to defeat the 
purpose for which the original grant was made by this House? These are 
pertinent questions which are always raised and answered on the floor oi 
any responsible House, before reappropriation is approved oi by the House. 
But, as far as I can see, neither in this explanatory note, nor in the 
speech of my Honourable friend, to which I listened very carefully, is 
there any mention of how this expenditure is to be met by reappropriation. 
He simply says no excess is anticipated over the grant voted originally by 
the Legislative Assembly for this demand. 1 submit with some confi¬ 
dence that something more than that ouglil to be stated and proved by 
my Honourable friend, namely, that this expenditure can be met by 
reappropriation, and that is a matter, I think, again w’hich requires sanc¬ 
tion not only of the particular spending department but of the Finance 
Department and of the Public Accounts Committee, and ultimately this 
House must have some control over the manner in which this reappro- 
priation is proposed to be made. 

On the merits of this question. I have nothing particular to say against 
any of these items, because, as far as I can read them, they are urgent 
necessary w^orks. But my simple point before you and before the House 
is that as soon as—as far as I can judge, the need for this expenditure 
arose long before today, and two of them arose in 1933 on the Govern¬ 
ment’s own statement, it was either open to them to put them in 
the budget of last year, or if they could not, they should have come long 
before this time to this House. I w^onder what my Honourable friend has 
got to say. If Honourable Members will add up the totals of these two 
supplementary demands, it comes roughly to botw'een 11 and 12 crores, 
and I submit, including the surplus of Es. 3^ crores which is being 
distributed to the various objects .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): Does the Honour¬ 
able Member mean the Eailway as well as the General? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; Yes. Taking the whole thing together, I submit 
that it is really abusing the right of moving supplemental demands to ask 
the House to vote away such large sums of money, towards the end of 
March by way of supplemental demands. I will not re-state the point 
of order, it is for you and not for the House, but I do want to appeal tc 
the House to exercise a very close scrutiny over these supplemental 
demands, and not to support them, unless the House is satisfied that these 
are new services which could not have been contemplated at the time the 
budget was introduced, or, in the alternative, the expenditure is neces¬ 
sary because the original estimates could not be as accurate as they should 
liave been. 1 do not like the Treasury Benches to be encouraged in the 
belief that a supplemental demand is not a supplemental demand, but a 
kind of additional budget under which they can get large sums of money. 
After all, we are working, I know, under a very defective (Constitution, 
luit even that Constitution confers some powers upon ns, nnd unless we 
are vigilant in the exercise of those powers and the Government at least 
co-operate to the extent of getting our vote at the earliest possible 
opportunity, 1 submit that even such attenuated powers as we have, will 
become still more attenuated. I, therefore, want answers to these three 
specific questions. What is the reappropriation proposed, and how is this 
money going to be met by reappropriation? When did the need for this 
expenditure come first to the notice of the Government? Why was it not 
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put in the last year’s bud^^et and why is it brought up so late as this? 
Again, if expenditure has been incurred, why is it not put forward as an 
excess grant, which really the rules contemplate in all cases, where 
expenditure ]ias been incurred? Why is it brought forward as a supj)le- 
mental demand, has it not in most cases been completely incurred ? 
Though there may bo some small amounts left over, still, on the whole, 
the bulk of tlie tuoiu'n is statetl to be. ‘'exf)enditiire ha'^ been incurred 
I, therefore, think that the House should establish its own right, such as 
it has over this expenditure, and tell the Government that they must be 
scrupulous in spending public money, and not to imagine that they could 
come to the House towards the end of March when we are nil pressed for 
time, and jdace supplemental demand after sui^plcmenla] demand before 
us, except in the very specific exceptional categories wdiicdi parliamentary 
practice elseaAliero and our rules and standing orders ha\e established, 

Mr. P. R. Rau: {Sir, I have no quarrel with my Honourablt' friend ui 

a PM theoretical exposition of the proper duties of the executive 

iu relition to the {.legislative Assembly in this matter, and I 
am quite prepared to agree with him that it is part of the duty of the 
Government to bring forward motions for supplementary grants as so(ui 
as practicable after the necessity is knowui. But, I think when laying down 
principles of this sort, we must take into account the practical necessities 
of the situation. Kach of these throe works, which had to be started 
during the course of the year, w^ere essential for the ^juipose of safely, 
and the Kailway Department have, on grounds oL practic.il convenienc'c, 
to authorise, if necessary. Agents to start works of this sort as soon as 
they find it essential. Tn these particular cases, I am sorry J do not 
remember when ev«‘iedy these were brought to our notice, bub I must 
point out to the House that when the budget was passed last year for 
1934-35 a special provision for emergent works of this sort was includ('d 
in the budget—a special provision of E-s. 10 laklis. 1 assume that the 
Assembly intended in making that special provision that it would be 
utilised for works of this nature which are essential. It is obvious that 
it would be impossible for us to wait, especially when the Assembly is not 
in Session, to start these urgent W'orks till we get the prior sanction of 
the Assembly. On the second point as regards reappropriations, my 
Honourable friend wanted to know whether the reappropriations are pos¬ 
sible. To that I can only say that the original estimate sanctioned by 
this Assembly was 13 crores and 24 lakhs and the revised estimate which 
we require is only 9 crores and 25 lakhs, so that the savings in other 
directions are ample enough to meet the small expenditure involved in 
this. The reappropriations have been duly sanctioned by the financial 
Commissioner, who represents the Finance Member in this matter. As 
regards the point that no reappropriation should be made without the 
sanction of the Punblic Accounts Committee, I can only say that such a 
procedure is not contemplated in the legislative rules and it has not been 
the practice in the past. If the Auditor General considers that any of 
these reappropriations contravene the ordinary procedure he will bring it 
to the notice of the Public Accounts Committee in his Appropriation 
Report and it will then be for the Public Accounts Committee to examine 
it and see whether Government were justified in making the reappropria¬ 
tion, And finally my Honourable friend referred to the fact that as 
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regards the second work the original emergency arose in September, 1933. 
Apparently what happened was that the administration was considering 
whether the action of the Kosi river was emergent enough to require 
1 ‘ertain works to bo carried out but we had no information at the time the 
budget WiHS prepared to justify us in putting this work in our programme. 
It is only after tho programme was prepared that the seriousness of the 
situation was appreciated by the liailway administration and then it 
became a question of saving tlie railway from being breached in the 
monsoon season. The total expenditure involved is 5 lakhs 69 thousand 
of which it is ('X|)(*cted that 3 lakhs will be spent in tho current year. In 
\icw of the fact that a grant for emergencies is specificalty sanctioned by 
tlie Assembly every ycMi* for this purpose—and I may add that this proce¬ 
dure of obtaining a grant for cmcigencics was started on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Public Accounts Committee—I do think that the objec¬ 
tions raised by my Honourable friend are nob valid. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: In view of that statement, 1 raise a point of order. 
If yon will lo )k at tin* [)r()vi''*o, ycai will find that it roads like this: 


“PioMfloil that funds to rnet'^t l)n)p()so(l e\|)t*nditure on u new .sci vu u CiCi 

inadu <i\ail,il)lr Ity i u a[)|no[)i lat ion a drrnand toi tho grant ot <i tokon Mini laav he 
hulamtli'd i(» tin* \(tto ot tlie Assoinhiv and it tlie Asseinhly assents to the doniand, 
funds nia\^ lie so made axaihdih'” 

Njw, the question f would submit to you, Mr President, is whether 
tlie aiuhontv which ean sanction the reapproitriation has sanctioned it. 
It may be tlie Financial ('‘oinmissjoner or the Finance Member or both, 
r do not know who sanctions it, hut the reappripriation has not yet been 
made 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir x\bdiir Rahim). Supposing it has 
been sanctioned by a proper authority ? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: If the reappropriation has been sanctioned by a 
proper authority, I submit it is perfectly consistent with the proviso as it 
stands, but, as I listened to my Honourable friend, he simply says that 
funds are available hereafter, which may be or may not be. We must 
have a definite statement by the Financial Commissioner or the Finance 
Member that this money has been reappropriated by the appropriate 
sanctioning authority. If it has been done, then this thing comes into 
force. Otherwise it comes to this, that the powers of this House are 
reduced, because only a token sum is placed before us. We want to be 
satisfied that the token sum represents merely a token demand for 
expenditure, which has been provided for by reappropriation by the ap¬ 
propriate sanctioning authority. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: May I add a word of explanation in connection with 
what my Honourable friend has said—the funds have been sanctioned by 
the Railway Board with the concurrence of the Financial Commissioner 
out of the grant of ten lakhs which was made by the Assembly last year 
for the purpose of meeting expenditure of an emergent nature. Secondly, 
this proposal has been placed before the Standing Finance Committee,, 
which is an elected Committee of this House, and has been apprised by 
them. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has any reappropriatioil been made? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have already explained that funds have been pro¬ 
vided from a grant voted by the Assembly. It is only because these 
works are not in the programme that according to the legislative rules this 
new service has been brought to the notice of the Assembly at this time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): That seems to be 
'SiilBcient explanation, so far as the point raised by the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is concerned. 

The question is: 

“That a suppleiiientaiy sum, not exceeding Rs. 1,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in (7onncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Open Line Works’.'* 

The motion was adopted. 


DEMANDS FOE SUPPLEMENTAEY GEANTS. 

Customs. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): Sir I beg to 
move: 

“That a supplementary sum. not exceeding Rs. 11,01,000, be granCed to the Governor 
General in ('ouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, m respect of ‘Customs'.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 11,01,000, be granted to the Governor 
ricneral m Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Customs’.” 

There is an amendment in the name of Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena. 
That is apparently for di.scussing something which is outside the scope 
of tills demand. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Xon-Muhammadan Urban): In this 
connection, may 1 invite your attention to page 2 of the Explanatory 
Memorandum of the Supplementary Demands? On the top of that page, 
you will find: Charges on collection of excise duty on sugar Es. 6,300. 
Pou will find in every province like that. I submit that, so long as the 
piarticular question raised is within the scope of the supplementary 
demand, the ordmaiw rule with regard to cuts will apply. It must 
be within the scope, 1 agree. We cannot raise questions outside the 
scope. You will find that in Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the United 
Provinces there are items for this purpose. I, therefore, submit that it 
is in order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The point really 
is whether it attempts to discuss a question of policy? 
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Mr, S* Satyamurti: May T invite your attention to rulino No. 510 
reported in the Chair's rulings: 

) 

“A token cut was proposed under a supplementary grant and objection being laised 
on the ground that general questions pf policy could" not be raised on a supplementary 
demand: f 

The President ruled : In view of a large number of cuts that have been put down 
on those supplementary grants, I have taken some trouble to examine the question 
and I invite the attention of the House to a surrimary of the position as stated in 
May’s ‘Parliamentary Practice.’ 

Debate on supplementary and excess grants i> lestricted to the paiticulais 
contained in the estimates, on whicli those grants are sought .and to the application 
of the items which compose iho.^se grants; and the debate cannot touch the policy 
or the expenditure sanctioned, on other heads, by the estimate on which the original 
grant was obtained, except so far as sucli J’o'uv or expenditure is brought before 
the Committee by the items contained in the supplementary or excess estimates. 

That is the practice of the House of Commons and the President ruled that, in 
so far as they are included here, they v\ill be lu oider.” 


Mr. A. H. Lloyd (Government of India: Nominated Official): May I 
suggest, Sir, that the inclusion in the supplemeniarv demand of certain 
items of expenditure for the collection of a tax does not raise the question 
of the policy of having that tax at all, but merely raises the question 
whether the right machinery is employed or too expensive a machinery is 
employed for collecting that tax. 1 suggest that the question of abolishing 
the tax is entirely outside the scope of the issue raised by the entry in 
that demand. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The expenditure 
is for the collection of the tax? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: Yes, Sir. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: I must point out, Sir, that the words there are: 

“except so far as such policy or expenditure is brought before the Committee by 
the items contained in the supplementary or excess estimates.’’ 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: That policy could not have been 
brought before the Assembly because the heading of the estimate is 
“expenditure in connection with the collection of customs revenue“ .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): There is force in 
what is pointed out by the Honourable the Finance Member, but the Chair 
finds also that in the very ruling No. 510 it was held by the President: 

“I now rule that no questions of policy can be raised on supplementary demands 
for grants except to the extent indicated in the summary I have read.** 

As regards the particulars of that particular demand. Now, what is 
the demand here ? The demand is for the expenditure in connection with 
the collecting of all customs duties—^the demand is not with respect to 
the particular tax—unless the contention be that there is no other tax 
to be collected excepting this. That is not so because the demand is in 
respect of expenditure in connection with the collection of customs duty, 
including excise and sugar excise. The Chair, therefore, holds that this 
motion is not in order. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
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Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (HoliilkniKl and Knmaon Divisions : Non- 
^Muhamniadan 17ural) ]\fine is i-uled out, Sir, by the observations you 
Ijave already made. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdiii’ llaliim): TJie question is: 

“I'Jiat a siipplemoiitavy sum, not exixeding U.s. 11,01,000, be. giauteel to tlie (Governor 
(lenoral in ('ounoil to defiav the duirgeh uhnli will come in ('oul^o of p.iymrut dniirig the 
M^ar ending the 31st day of yiarcli. 1935, ni i‘espe< t of ‘thistoms’.” 


The Assembly divided: 

Mr. President (Tlie Honour.dile Sir Abdur llabim)- Order, order . . , 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (lh)in]>a\ Xortlieru Division Non-^rubammadan 
liiiral): Doforo ^ou deelare the i*esnlt—1 do not want a recount—I want 
(he riiair fo iniiniate Unit once (he voting papers <ii‘e ndiirnrd, tlif‘\ cmnnot 
1)0 taken back. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourablt' Sir Alxinr Jialiini). Has an\thing like 
that l)oen done? 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan ('banjore om/ Trielnnopols . Non-AInliannnadan 
liural): For (lie miormalion of the (Unnr, I ma\ say llial the lobby paper 
liad been r('luni('d to the Secretary and it was banded over to him and 
tlie otlur lobb\ pa]HT was actually taken from his band. 1 noticed that 

and I pi'oic^sl-ed ag.iinst it In fact, it was taken inside ilie lobby and 

one or two votes might liave been leiorded, and then it \»as r(?turned 

brick. 1 liavi^ .droad\ lodged m\ ])ix3t(‘st to the Secretarv, because T 

uduallv saw (lie. duision list b(‘ing takcni in and then brought back from 
tlie lnbb\. W'q do not want any di\ision again, but- ibis fact I must 
ciadamly bring to the notice of the (’hair. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdur Aziz (Punjab* Nominated Official): Sir, 
there is nothing peculiar in this. On tlie occasion of the first Reserve 
Dank J3i]l, the voting had licon counted and still a Member was allow^ed 
to vote with permission. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: Is it denied that the paper was taken hack? 

I a>k for an answer. 

Several Honourable Members: MTiom do yiu aslc f(^r an answia*? 

Mr. Bhulabhai J, Desai: If it is not denied by the Secretary that the 
jiaper was taken back J will assume that the paper was taken back 
iiTCspective of the fact whether further votes wore recorded or not. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair under¬ 
stands that the paper was taken back, but the votes were not recorded. 
The paper ought not to be taken back except with the Chair’s permission. 

I 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Deai: That is all we want. I am quite content. 
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Alxlul \/\/, Kli.ju Baliiidiir Minn 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Malik 
A\yar, Rao Bahadur A A. 

Wnkatai ania 
Bajoiia, J^abu Haijiialh. 
haipai, Mr S 
Ibwour, Mr. (I. \ 

Bhapchand Soin, l^i Ibiliadiir Seth. 
Bhou'. Thr WoiKjurable Sir Joseph 
lilies, Air L. C. 

( hatterji. Air J AI 
( ruk. 'I'lie Hoihjhi able Sir lleni v 
Dalai, Dr 11 D. 

DeSon/.i, Dr K X 
Di.ike. Mr D U 
< Jaiaj'.itir.'l;. Afah.irn) Kuninr \ ijaya 
Anaiid.i 

(rhiasnddin. Mr Af 

(lidnev. Li(*ut -Colonel Sir Henry. 

(Aaliani. Sir baiK’elol 

The ITonouiahle Sii dames 
iloekenhull, Mr F 
Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Air F E 

J.nvahar Sin^li. Sa 'dnr B.ihndur 
S^irdar Sir 

Jeliangir, Sir Cowasji,' 

Knpalani Mr. Hirmand Khushiram. 
Lai Chaiid, Captain Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhn. 


A.n’oii, All* Samuel 
As,if A3i, Mr AI. 

Axyangar, Mr AT \nant]iasa 3 ^anam. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Aluhainraad 
B;i Si, IT 

Badi-uz-Zanian. AI,iulvi. 

Manerjea, Dr. P N 
Bardaloi, Sri jut N C. 
Chattopadln’nya, Mr. Amarennra Nath 
Chettiar, Afr. T. S Avinashilingam. 
Chettv, Mr Sami Vencatachelam. 
Das, Afr. B. 

Das, Air. BasantA Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Datta, Mr. Akhil Chandra. 

Desai. Mr. Bhnlabhai J. 

Deshmukh, Dr. G. V. 

Fakir Chand, Mr, 

Fuzlul Huq, Mr. A. K. 

Gadgil, Mr. N. V. 

Giri, Mr. V. V. 

Govind Das, Seth. 

Gupta, Mr. Ghanshiam Singh. 
Hosainani, Mr. 8. K. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi. 

Jedha. Mr. K. M. 

Jogendra Singh, Sirdar. 

Khare, Dr. N. B. 

The motion was negatived. 


Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 
l>loyd,*AIr. A. H. 

Atehr Shah, Nawab Sabibzada Sir 
Savad ATuhammad. 

Metcalfe, Air H A. F. 

Alilligan, Mr. J. A. 

Alodv, Air. H. P. 

Mouteath, M]r, J. 

Molg.TTl, All G. 

Aluknje. Air. \ H. 

AIuIJk i n e, R.ii Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan 

Niuar, All I (jo\indan. 

No'\c»*, The Hormurable Sir, Frank. 
0^^nl. Mr L. 

Rajah. Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Rajah, Ran Bahadur M. C. 

Bajan Bakh'^h Shah. Khan Bahadur 
Maklnlum S\e<l 
Knu, Mr P R.‘ 

Row. .Ml' K Sanjiva. 

Sainia, Mr R. S 
Scott, Mr. d Ramsay. 

Scott, Mr. AV L 

Slier Aluhaminad Khan, Captain Sardar. 
Singh, Air Pradumna Prashad. 

Siicar, The Honourable Sir 
Nj’ipencl ra 
Sloan, Air. T. 

Swithinbank, Mi P> W. 


s—r>4. 

L.»hin Chnudhurv, Afr D. K. 
Maitra, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta. 

Alan gal Singh, Sardar. 

Mudaliar, Afr. C. N. Aluthuranga. 
Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sved 

Nagefew^ara Rao, Air. K. 

Paliw'al. Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant, Pandit Govdnd Ballabh. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Kaghubir Narayan Singh. Choudhri. 
Rajan. Dr. T. S. S 
Raju, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami. 
Ranga, Prof. N. G'. 

Saksona. Afr. Alohan Lai. 

Satyamurti, Mr. S. 

Sham Lai, Mr. 

Sheodass Da^, Seth. 

Singh, Mr Deep Narayan. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Simla, Afr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinhn, Mr. Satya Narayan. 

Som, Mr. Suryya Kumar. 

Thein Afaung, fhr. 

Thdn Maun^, U 
Umar Aly Siah, Mr. 

Visaanji, Mr. Mathuradas. 
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Taxes ox Income. 

The Honourable Sir James Qrigg: Sir, T beg to move: 

“Th.it a ijuppllcnientary sura, not eKceechng Rs. 77,000, be gxanted to the Governor 
Geiiej-.i! Ill Cinmcil to defray the charges which \m 11 come in course of payment during, 
the }e.ir ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income’.” 

Mr. President (The Honoimible Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

‘‘That .1 supplementary sum, not exceeding Hs. 77,000, be granted to the Governor 
General m Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during, 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income’.” 

Tile motion was adopted. 


Salt. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, [ beg to move: 

‘ That a supplementary sum, not eKceeding Rs. 18,000, be granted to the Governor 
Geneial in Council to detxay the chaiges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the olst ciay ot March, 1935, in respect of ‘Salt’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supp'ementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 18,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the chaiges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st da^ of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Salt’.” 

Th(‘ motion was ado[)ted 


Stamps. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg; Sir, I bc'g to move. 

“That a suppiOmentary sum, not exceeding Rs. 3,41,000, be gianted to the Governor 
Geneial in Council to defiay the chaiges which will come in course of payment during 
the year emliiig the 3Ut day of Maich, 1935, in respect of ‘Stamjis’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary .sum, nut exceeding Rs. 3,41,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defiay the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31&t day of March, Iboj, m respect of ‘Stamps’.” 


The motion was adopted. 

Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department (including Working Expenses). 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supp ementary sum, not exceeding Rs 7,60,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defiay the charges which will cpme in course ol payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department (indudmg Working Expenses)’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 7,50.000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1955. in respect of ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs- 
Department (ino/luding Working Expenses)’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Interest on Ordinary Debt and Reduction or Avoidance op Debt. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a suppilementary sum not exceeding Rs. 3,64,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
th'e year ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Interest on Ordinary Debt 
and Reduction or Avoidance of Debt\“ 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 3,64,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will cpme in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Interest on Ordinary Debt 
and Reduction or Avoidance of Debt'.” 

There is a motion in the name of Prof. N. G. Ranga for reducing this 
demand by Rs. 100. It is a token cut The Chair wants to know if 
Prof. Ranga desires to move his amendment 


Floating of Loans in England and in India, 

Prol. N. G. Ranga (Guntur cum Nellore : Non-Muhammadan Rural): No, 
Sir. I do not wish to move my amendment*. But I want to put a few 
questions. I find on page 8 of the Memorandum of Supplementary Grants 
that for the purpose of management of the rupee debt, the Government of 
India had to spend Rs. 1,000 whereas they spent one lakh two thousand in 
the management of the sterling debt. I should like to know why so much 
more had to be spent u})on the management of the sterling debt in England 
than what they had to spend in the management of the rupee loan. Next, 
as regards brokerage, commission, etc., on loans, the Govermneiit have 
incurred an expenditure of Rs. 2,27,000 on the rupee debt loans and I 
should like to know who are the brokers employed by the Government of 
India, what is the rate of commission that is paid to them and the other 
expenses that have been incurred by the Government of India 
which go to make up this sum of Rs. 2,27,000? Then about the 
sterling debt in l^nglarid, the Government of India spent Rs. 16,000 on 
other items. What are those other items? Why only Rs. 16,000 has been 
spent there whereas there is a miscellaneous expenditure of Rs. 17,000 which 
is spent in India? If details arc not provided to us with regard to these 
items, it would mean that the management of the debt in India is certainly 
very much cheaper, many times cheaper than it is in England and that 
brokerage, commission, etc., on loans, are being paid here in India at a 
very high rate indeed. 

Then there are other questions. I should like to know who manages the 
floating of the loans in India and in England? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Will the Honourable Member please 
speak up. I cannot hear except a few words. 


♦“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,64,000 
in respect of ‘Interest on Ordinary Debt and Reduction or Avoidance of Debt** be 
reduced by R«. lOQ.** 
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Pro!. N. G. Ranga: I should like to know, Sir, who manages the floating 
of our loans in England and in Tndiar and on what basis is the management 
of the loans remunerated in England and in India ? Who are the people 
who arc engaged as brokers for the Government of India for floating the 
loan, and for the management of these loans in England and in India? 
What percentage of the loan raised is paid as commission in England and 
in India Is there any difference in the commission paid in England and 
in India ? If so, what is the difference and why ? 

Another point on which I want information is this: does it cost more to 
manage the floating of a loan in India than in England, for a corresponding 
debt? If so, what is the difference? What was the rate of interest payable 
on the sterling debt raised in England? I And here in the report of the 
Standing Finance Committee Vol XIV, No. 2, that in India the rupee debt 
was raised at three per cent while on the other hand the Government of 
India luis raised a sterling loan in England, but no information is given as 
to the interest payable on that particular loan. Lastly T would ask the 
Honourable the Finance Member to tell us wbether it is not a fact that the 
management of the debt and the floating of a debt in England is very nnich 
more costly than it is in India ? If so, what is the percentage of difference 
between the cost of the management and floating of a debt in England and 
in India ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The management of the sterling debt 
is entrusted to the Bank of England. Tip till the present, the TTianagement 
of the rupee debt has been shared between the Government of India and 
the Impeli I Bank. The rates of commission paid on loan transactions are 
the same es have been paid for a good many years ]iast in England and 
they are the same as those paid by all the Dominions 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: What is tlie rate? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: It ^^orks out to about per cent. 
The main reason wliy it is very much less in India, is that the Government 
themselves do a large part of the work. In India the actual brokerage only 
comes to about one-sixteenth per cent. Now, as regards this item “x\-4,— 
Brokerage, Commission, etc. on loans”, I think my predecessor made up 
his last year’s budget estimates on the assumption that there would be no 
rupee loan in India during the financial year, i.e., the year which is just 
ending. In point of fact there have been two loans. As regards the sterling 
debt (ff Bs. 1,02,000, this excess is due to the fact that it was decided to 
take a sterling loan in London after my predecessor’s budget estimates had 
been closed hut before the end of the financial year. I think those are all 
th('. points that mv Honourable friend raised, L*om all I could hear, and 
I hope T have satisfied him. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Sir, arising out of the answer given by the Honour¬ 
able Member. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): This is not question 
time and tlie Honoural^le Member cannot go on asking questions. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, it is my painful duty again to draw your atten¬ 
tion and that of the House to the financial impropriety of this supplemental 
grant. If you will kindly look at the note at the bottom of page 8, you will 
find this: 

"‘An additional expenditure of Ra. 3,66,000 haa been incurred, etc.’* 
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If it has been incurred, why should not the Government bring up an 
excess demand? Why should they bring up a supplemental demand for 
expenditure already incurred ? Then, Sir, I want to know when this ex¬ 
penditure was incurred, when this expenditure was foreseen as being a 
liability on Government, and if this is the first opportunity on which Gov¬ 
ernment could eomc up before this House. If it is not the first opportunity, 
why did they not come before us earlier? Then, Sir, regarding (1), I find 
that an excess of two lakhs was brought to the notice of the Standing Finance 
Committee and approved by them. May 1 know when this ^^as brought 
to the notice of the Standing Finance Committee? And if it was brought to 
the notice of the Standing Fiiiami*. Committee, is this the first o])porlunity 
after that ni- ering of the Standing Finance Counuiltee, when the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member could come before this House? If it was brought 
befoi’e the Suinding Fijianoe C-ommiitee at an eaa-lier stage, why was it not 
brought imm aliately before this llo;is(‘, unless this is the first oppoitunity 
which tlie Fnance Member has of h-Inging it hofor<; this House? Then, Sir, 

1 want to loiow u’lien this iiierease ot 1!-; 4^),(){)i) arose* owing to the snb- 
seijuont flotatii'ii of another loan, i.e., three per cent, bonds, 1941, When 
was tile loan tloated, when was the ('X}*' nditure incurred, w'hen w'as the 
li ibility f()rcs((‘n? Why was not the House taken into confidence as early 
as possible* Is this aggiin the first opportunity when tiiey could have 

come? Tla*u, again, w'e are told tlait the sterling loan of Its. 1,21,000— 

“represents tiie v^iviy o\er of expenditure on .irconnt of the steihng loan flotited 
in Kngland dunrn^ the List financial jtar’’ 

Does it nu an the financial \ear 19d3-84? If it means tliat, may 1 know 
]f this is the first o[)p()rtunity when this expenditure could have hec-n brought 
up befoie tins House? Why was it not brought up earlier? Why was it 
not put in the budget h'st year, if it was an expenditure on account of the 
sterling loan lloated in England during the last financial year, liiat is, 1983- 
34? It says: 

*‘Jl has been found possible to meet a smal. sum of Rs. 2,000 by reappropriation 
wntliin the demand,” 

May I know the details of that reappropriation? Jt concludes by say¬ 
ing: 

“A supplementary giant of Rs. 3,64,000 is, therefore, required.” 

It is not easy to speak with restraint on this outrage on all elementary 
< 5 anon 8 of financial propriety. You go and incur expenditure beyond what 
is sanctioned to you, and you come gently along, as ai^d when it suits you, 
and you come and tell us at the end of March that this expenditure has 
been incurred wEich you want to be sanctioned. It seems to me, JIiv 
President, that it is not right. They ought to come at the earliest possible 
opportunity, and I do hope that this House, with your help, will be able 
to assert itself so as to make the Treasury Bench realise that to the extent 
to which there are certain rules and standing orders, they must at least 
obey them, if they will not listen to us otherwise. 

The Honourable Sir James Orijgg: Sir, with your permission I \vill say,— > 
because it is only with your permission tliat I may speak again,—that I am 
afraid the Honourable Member is again pushing his head into a mare’s nest. 
It has been definitely recommended by the Public Accounts Oonimittee that 

f2 
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demands for supplementary grants should only be brought to the House 
whf^n it is quite certain that the extra expenditure cannot be met within the 
existing provision. And previous Public Accounts Committees have also 
recommended that supplementary grants should normally be brought only 
in March unless it is a case of a new service. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir,, 
when it is said that the sterling loan was floated in England during the last 
financial year, does it mean 1983-34? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I have already explained that the loan 
in question was issued after my predecessor had introduced his budget but 
before the end of the financial year. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: In that case it should come in as an excess grant 
and it would be very irregular to bring it as a supplementary demand. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Not in the slightest degree. As is 
said at the bottom of the page, the expenditure was in respect of trans-^ 
actions which occurred during 1933-34 but the money was not padd till 
1934-35. 

Prof. N. G, Ranga: Sir, I want to know whether the other Governments, 
which float their loans in London, also get their loans managed and floated 
by the Bank of England. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): Sir, I rise 
to a point of order. On one occasion when I wanted to speak twice I was 
stopped on a very reasonable objection taken by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Satyainurti. In the present case my Honourable friend, Mr. Kanga, 
has already spoken on this motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Yes, the Honour¬ 
able Member cannot speak again. 

The question is: 

“That a supplemeuiary sum, not exceeding Rs. 3,64,000, be granted to the Governor 
Gent-ral m Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of 'Interest on Ordinary Debt 
and Reduction or Avoidance of Debt’.’' 

Tlic motion w^as adopted. 

Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, T move; 


“That a suppiemeiitary sum, not exceeding Rs. 6,92,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 3l3t day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Interest o:. Miscellaneous 
Obligations’.” \ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum, nofc exceeding Rs. 6,92,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slit day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Interest on MisceManeons 
Obligations’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Council of State. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 36,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of the ‘Council of State’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Hahim); MoHon moved: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Hs 36,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Council of State’.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, may I ask a question on this? I only want to 
know how it happened that the ex^]>enditure on the Council of State was 
under-estimated. The note says: 

“This is required to meet excess due mainly to under-estimation of expenditure in 
respect of the Spring Session, 1934, debitable to the current year’s grant.” 

I only want to know the circumstances under which the expenditure 
was under-estimated. 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): The As¬ 
sembly did what it is doing now. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): Sir, 1 think I heard the criticism. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Let that question 
be answered first. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am going to answer the question, because I was 
a Member. . . . 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I want the Honourable the Finance Member to 
answer. 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Do I under¬ 
stand that the learned Doctor desires to answer the question? 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I want an answer from the Government, 

Sir Lancelot Graham: As far as I know, the explanation is that it is 
tiue to the fact that the budget was prepared in the hope that the As¬ 
sembly would get through its work rather quicker than it did. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I heard various criticisms about the proce¬ 
dure in connection with the supplementary demands. There mav be 
something in that criticism; but the present procedure is according to the 
practice of the last five years with which I am familiar: T think there is 
a gOod deal of room for improvement: what really happens is this. Each 
Department is asked to keep within the budget as far as possible: if they 
cannot do it, it comes before the Finance Committee which scrutinises the 
control of expenditure and afterwards it comes in one block before the 
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Assembly. The Tmance Committee scrutinises from time to time. 1 do 
not justify the practice as correct or that it cannot be improved. But it 
has been the practice during the last live years, and I say that the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member is simply following the traditions. If he is respon¬ 
sible for something, it can only be this, that he has not yet devised any¬ 
thing better: he has only followed the traditions of the last five years with 
which I have been acquainted. As regards this particular demand, 1 think 
I scrutinised it and we ourselves are responsible and I am mostly respon¬ 
sible for this additional expenditure, because 1 dragged on the Assembly 
last year for two weeks longer: it ought to have finished earlier. (Interrup¬ 
tion.) This is nothing new, and my friends are doing the same thing. 
(Some Honourable Members: “No'*.) I was responsible for this expendi¬ 
ture last year—longer Session necessitated this extra expenditure both in 
the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. I think the Govern¬ 
ment anticipated that we would finish by the Slst March and there would 
be no sitting in April and they budgeted accordingly. This year, I am 
sure, if they continue the work on for some time in April, additional 
expenditure would be required in tlie budget in 1936. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ahdur Eahim): The question is: 

“Tluit a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs 36,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
^he year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of the ‘Council of State’." 

The motion was adopted. 

Legislative Assembly axd the Legislative Assembly Department, 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 82,000, he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the course of the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of the ‘Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly and the Legislative Assembly Departmenth” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 82,000 be granted to the Go\emor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the course of thd year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of the ‘Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly and the Legisative Assembly Department’.” 

Mr. Saksena has given notice of an amendment which I rule as being 
out of order. The amendment is to reduce the demand by lls. 100 to 
censure the Government for having prolonged the Assembly Session last 
year and rushing with legislative measures which normally would have- 
come before the new Assembly. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Sir, this is a typical example of putting ofiE a supple¬ 
mentary demand, long after the expenditure has been incurred, long after 
the Government knew the liability was incurred. No doubt, the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member has told me that he has got the authority of the 
Public Accounts Committee behind him. I hope the new Public Accounts 
Committee will change that wrong order. I suggest that, after all, the 
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Rules and Standing Orders govern us; and 1 am merely taking my stand 
on the well-known parliamentary practice witli which I am sure the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member is familiar. . . 

The Honourable Sir James Grlgg: Yes; but it is not as you state it. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Jt is not what you do. It may not be as 1 state it^ 
but it certainly is not what the Government does. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Yes, it is. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Perhaps, my friend is a greater authority than May. 
T have got May’s Parliamentarv Practice with me, and I will read from 
it: 


“A sujiuleinentary estnnate may ho presented either for a further grant to a 
service alieady sanctioned by Parliament, m addition to the sum already demanded 
for the cuirent financial >ear; or for a grant caused by a fresh occasion for expendi¬ 
ture that his arisen ?ince the presentation of the sessional estimates, such as expendi¬ 
ture newly imposed upon the executive government by statute, or to meet the cost 
created by an unexpected emergency, such as an immediate addition to an existing 
service, or the purchase of land, or of a work of art. The need foi a supplementary- 
grant to an existing service is not infrequently caused by the system n force to 
ensure the control of Pailiament over public expenditure. To provide fo’ the early 
presentation of the annual estimate‘s, the departments are obliged to co^iiputo m the 
month of Xovember their anticipated expenditure for the ensuing financial year, dating 
from the coming 1st Apii. Fallibility must attend ciilculations which range over 
sixteen months in advance; and as too large a demand for money is a grave depart¬ 
mental error the official tendency is to make the demand too small.” 

Mr. P. £. James: Hear, hear. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will my fric3nd kindly hear what follows, before 
he says “Hear, hear”. 

“If the lesser error occurs, to avoid the still greater evil of excess expeiiditurer 
recourse of necessity must be had to a supplementary grant.” 

I 'put it to my friend, who is more loyal than the Finance Member, 
tB5at this expenditure has been incurred, and May says—though Sir James 
Grigg may deny it—that it is the duty of the Parliament to avoid the 
still greater evil of excess expenditure, that recourse must be had to a 
supplementary grant. Our Rules and Standing Orders also provide for 
both the categories of supplementary and excess grants. On the merits 
of tile question, perhaps the motion deserves passing and we will vote 
for it; but I want to know what is the financial propriety which waits 
long after the expenditure has been incurred and then comes along and 
tells this House when we are all here pressed for time, “You must now 
vote these demands”. Ma^ says again in regard to excess grants. 

“The need for an excess grant arises when a department has, by means of 
advances from the civil contingencies fund, or put of funds derived from ‘extra 
receipts* carried expenditure upon a service beyond the amount granted to that 
service, during the financial year for which the grant was made. The title of this 
class of estimate attests the nature of the grants...** 

Here we have got 70 demands, in almost every case of excess expendi¬ 
ture, and I shoidd like to know what is the financial propriety on which 
these demands are burled at our heads? Take this estimate. The As¬ 
sembly sat last March or April a few days longer than according to some 
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Members it should liavo sat; and then again in August; and the Govern- 
ment knew it perfectly. Why did they not put the supplementary demand 
before that Assembly, and ask them to vote that expenditure? As my 
friend reminds me, there would have been no dilficulty at all then. I put 
it to all the independent Members of this House, except those who think 
tfiat whatever th(‘ King does must be right and that the King can do no 
VvTong, the Pope can do no wrong, and the Finance Member also can 
do no wrong—unless that is the maxim on which ^\e arc all expected to 
act in this House, I fee] that we will he making a farce of this House— 
even as it is—if we do not exercise our legitimate control over this excess 
expenditure. At any rate, I feel that this excess expenditure is expenditure 
which should have been easily foreseen by the Honourable the Finance 
Member, and should have been placed before this House. It is not right 
to use the maeliinery ol supplementary demands which ought to be reserved 
for very definite purposes understood in Parliamentary practice .... 

(It being Four of the Clock.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order: the 
motion for adjournment will now be taken up. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Fin.\ncial Adjustment between India and Burma. 

Mr, Mathuradas Vissanji (Indian Merchants* Chamber and Bureau: 
Indian Commerce): Mr. President, I rise to move that the Assembly do 
now adjourn to consider the serious situation arising out of the answers 
given by the Finance Member in regard to the tribunal considering the 
problem of financial adjustment between India and Burma. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg (FinvSnee Member): Sir, I am verv 
sorrx^ to interrupt the Honourable Member, but I have not yet been able 
to hear a single word. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Will the Honour- 
able Mr. Vissanji kindly come lower down? 

[At tliis stage, the Honourable Mr. Mathiiradas Vissanji came and occu¬ 
pied a seat jn one of the front Benches.] 

Mr, Ghanshiam Singh Gupta (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan): What about ourselves, Sir? We will not be able to hear 
Mr. Vissanji then. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
When we cannot hear Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches] 
will they come near our seats on this side and speak? 
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Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: Sir. I rise to move that the Assembly do 
now ndjourn to consider the serious situation arising out of the answers 
given by the Finance Moint;er in regard to the tribunal consideiing the 
problem of financial adjustment between India and Burma. 

This House, Sii’, and the Indian and Burman people, have several 
reasons to feel seriously aggrieved by the action of the authorities in this 
matter. Tliough the question is one of admitted delicacy and complexity, 
involving grave considerations of finance as well as politics, and though 
repeatofl assurances had been givcm that the matter would not be dis])Osed 
of without consultation with this House, or with its representatives on the 
tribunal, the Secretary of State has thought fib bo disregard all those con¬ 
siderations; and has appointed a Committee on which there is no repre¬ 
sentative of India or Burma 

That is in itsedf, Sir, a serious cause for feeling aggrieved. Add to this 
the further consideration that tlie problem is by no means of our creation, 
that irr do not desire to separate Burma, nor, I believe, does Burma 
desire that. If the parties mainly concerned had their say in this matter, 
perhaps the »problem of financial adjustment would never have arisen at 
all. But now that the problem has been foisted upon us, a moment’s 
redeetion will show an\ impartial person the rank injustice of keeping 
no representative of either of the two parties principollv concerned on the 
tribunal, despite repeated assurances to the contrary. 

The absence of any Indian or Burman from this tribunal is not, Sir, 
the only reason why this House and the two countries concerned have a 
right to feel aggrieved. The actual personnel announced is in itself a 
reason for the gravest aT^prehension in this country. I have no defaxre, 
Sir, to cast any reflection on any distinguished public servant like Mr. 
Amerv or Mr. Justice Bowlatt. But, Sir, the name of Bowlatt has but 
to be mentioned for any Indian of the Post-Jallianwalla Bagh era to con¬ 
jure up long-forgotten ghosts of injustice and repression. The policy and 
outlook of Mr. Amery, again, one of the most reactionaries of British Tories, 
are too well known in the Colonies and Dependencies of the Empire, on 
which the sun never sets because God himself is afraid to trust an 
Engljslirnan in the dark, to perinif any hope of the rights and dues of 
subject races receiving a proper hearing. 

In this connection, it is necessary to point out, Sir, that the parties 
concerned are not merely India and Burma. British interests are also 
vitally involved; and they cannot, therefore, claim to be so utterly impar¬ 
tial and disinterested in the matter as to leave their right to constitute 
such a tribunal beyond cavil. The suspicion is widespread in this country. 
Sir, and deeply founded, that Britain has for her own ends decided to 
separate Burma from India, so that the former could be more easily 
exploited, without the protection that the better organisation and stronger 
public opinion in this country might afford to any of its units. There 
is, likewise, reason to believe that in this very problem of apportioning 
assets and liabilities, British interests in Burma, and the still larger interests 
of British industry and commerce, are most vitally concerned. How then 
can the representatives of only one of the three parties concerned claim 
to be alone and exclusively impartial? 

I ne^d hardly point out, in supports of this my main contention, the 
analogy of the Capitation Tribunal of two years ago. The parties there 
ooftoeined were; The British War Office and the Government of India. 
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The dispute tliero was also no less important, on financial grounds alone. 
And yet that tribunal was made up of high judicial representatives of both 
the parties concerned. In the present case, the issue is important on 
linanciai as well as on broad political grounds, which cannot be left to the 
tender mercies of a ti'ibnnal composed exclusivelv of representatives of 
one of the parties concerned. We are entitled to plead the gravity of the 
issue involved; we are entitled to urge promises given when the matter 
Was first broached, that representatives of the count nos concerned will find 
a place on any tribunal ultimatelv appointed to diS 2 K)se of this question 
We are entitled to point out that Ilritam is no lt‘ss a partv to the suit than 
India or Burma; and that, therefore, representatives of the two latter 
countries should Inn<‘ as much a place on tlic tribunal as those of Britain 
herscK. 

This, Sir, is my first demand. Even more important than this is our 
second demand, for a right of audience before that tribunal. Even if it 
be now too lat( to permit a reconstitution of the tribunal as demanded 
ab()\c,— ^ contingency, which I do not admit,—but cannot ignore,—it can¬ 
not be, and must not be allowed to he,—too late to afford us a right to be 
heard before the tribunal. I wall not refer once again to the precedent 
of the Cii«,atation Tribunal, except lust to point ont that, had not Sir 
Shadi Lai and Sir Shah Sulemau pointed out the Indian side of the case, 
most probably the very little ivlief obtained bv India on that account 
would have been much smaller still. Such a dangc-^r is very muidi more to 
be appreh^sided in this case: and I, therefore, cannot agree that the 
reconstitution of the tribunal us demanded by us, and as had been pro¬ 
mised, is too late. But granting for the sake of argument only, that that 
is too late now to be complied with, I cannot concede, even for the sake 
of argument, that it is too l^te even now io permit of the Indian and the 
Biirman case being presented to the tribunal by competent representatives 
of public opinion in this country and in Burma. We have been told, Sir, 
that the (lovernments of India ,aiid of Burma have already been represented 
by Mr. Nixon and Sir Henry How^ard. But, Sir the Government of India 
do not represent the people of India, nor does that of Burma represent 
the people of that country. There is, besides, m all such matters a wide 
divergence of opinion and viewpoint between official spokesman in this 
country and its non-official representatives. Without, therefore, impeach-^ 
ing the good faith or competence of these official representatives, w’e may 
justly fear that there might be an unconscious bias in their representations 
of ovr case, an unconscious difference in outlook and viewpoint, which, if 
left unchecked, may result in incalculable mischief to the peoples of this 
country and of Burma. 

That this danger is by no means imaginary may be illustrated and 
supported by a previous report on this subject by these very officials. 
Their report, Sir. has not yet been officially published; and so, I doubt if 
I would be quite in order, were I to quote from that document. But there 
are such radical divergences in theiv views on specific questions considered, 
that it is necessary to ask if the Government of India as such have issued 
any instructions to Mr. Nixon and Sir Henry, on which they are to prepare 
their case; or whether they would be preparing the case without instruo* 
finna frnm f.hmV pliputs. or reference to them. Whether or not however. 
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any instructions have been given to these official representatives before the 
tribunal. I demand that, in mere justice and decency, non-official repre¬ 
sentatives of the two countries principally concerned should be accorded 
the fullest hearing possible. And, for that purpose, not only should the 
Government of India furnish every necessary facility for organisations of 
public opinion in this country and in Burma to make their submission; 
but they must even prevail upon the British Government to make the 
tribunal stay its proceedings, pending the arrival of such of our represent¬ 
atives in Britain. I need not point out, Sir, in an Assembly whose 
President is a distinguished jurist, and whose Tjeaders are eminent ad- 
voCiitt's on either side, tlnil it is hut the most elernejitary principle oi 
jurisprudence that no real justice can be done unless and until all the par¬ 
ties in a case are given a full hearing. The policy, however, adopted by 
the Government in this case appears to violate this most elementary 
principle of judicial propriety. I trust, Sir, this House will not suffer them, 
without raising its voice in einpliatic protc'st, to ])erpetratc such a \iolation 
of the barest elements of justice and fair play. 

I submit. Sir, that for these considerations we cannot remain content 
with only the official reprsentatives appointed by Government to do justice 
to our case on either side. These official representatives are not only not 
sufficiently detached and sympathetic to make good l•epresentatl\e tor the 
parties principally concerned; they do not command that fullness of know¬ 
ledge, that amplitude of data, which is indispensable for a full and proper 
representation of such a case. Their own previous essay, moreover, in this 
direction, reveals a margin of difference on certain specific questions 
which must give the strongest possible ground for apprehension. In cal¬ 
culating tlie liability of Burma--to give one example of tlu' lu irgiu of 
difference in their expert findings and recommendations—Sir Henry admits 
an annual liability of only Es. 35 lakhs, while Mr. Nixon calculates it at 
Rs. 105 lakhs, a difference of 200 per cent}. Now, I put it to you, Sir, that, 
if two such experienced officials, absolutely free from any nationalist biaa 
or political prejudice, could take such widely divergent views on a given 
subject, calculating from the same data and applying the same principles 
of reasoning, what difference there may quite likely be when representatives 
of Indian or Burman opinion discuss the same questions, and offer their 
views upon the same assets or liabilities. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has only two minutes more. On an adjournment motion, the time 
limit is peremptory. 

Mr. Matburadas Vissanji: I shall now pass on to mention a few specific 
considerations which have led me to think that our case will not be ade¬ 
quately represented in fact as well as in argument, if we trust it entirely 
to official representatives. I have already mentioned the case of the Pen¬ 
sions charge in which these officials have differed widely in the past. Their 
difference argiies one thing at least; the same facts might be made to yield 
varying results. Let me add further that in considering the allocation or 
apportionment of the currency, including the liability for the redemption of 
the rupee coins circulating in Burma at the date of separation, though the 
previous Committee of officials, considering this problem, has not differed 
as widely as they have in regard to Pensions, there is indisputable need of 
Indian as well as Burman points of view on this matter being submitted 
to the tribunal. The Howard-Nixon Committee, again, were strangely 
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remiss in calculating the Debt charge, and making its apportionment. Cer¬ 
tain items, like deficits incurred on account of the local administration of 
Burma and met out of the Indian revenue's; or those in connection with 
the railways in Burma, have either not been specifically mentioned at all, 
or not adequately allowed for. Certain other items, again, have either nob 
been properly stated, as, for example, ibe War Contribution from India. 
It is stated there at millions, \\hih‘ actually it was, 1 believe, over 

.^125 millions. This, if admitted, \\ould nnam a difference to the total of 
40 crores. Or ag.uTi, certain itcuns are .dtogetlu'r overlookc'd While, for 
instance, tiiey mentioned the losses on sales of silver, the\ iiave utterly 
ignored the mueh hea\ier losses on account of the lie\erse Councils gamble 
of 1920. This would add anotlua* 40 or 50 crores to the total, if admitted. 
They have, moreover, resorted to an ad hoc principle of apportionment, on 
the simple excuse that the necessary records arc lacking and that it is 
difficult to disentangle all the material necessary to arri\e at accurate 
figures in regard to such matters as the aggregate of the Debt. 

Yon will notice, Sir, that in these observations 1 have studiously av(nded 
going into the merits of the case. This is neither the place nor the occa¬ 
sion for me to express any opinion on the merits of the case. I must leave 
it to experts. Nor have I entered into an\ consideration of those large 
issues of national ])olicy. 

Finally, Sir, before T conclude, let me make my position clearer in one 
respect. Throughout these remarks. Sir, I have s])oken of the two 
countries,—India and Burma—st'parately. Wherever In context it was 
necessary to add Burma, I have taken care to add its name s])ecificully 
lest I should be understood to b(‘ pleading the cause of India alone, and to 
the prepidice perliaps of Burma. No Indian, Sir, has any desire to do 
the sliglitest prejudice or harm to Burman interests; on the contrary, Sir, 
I know' several who, if they can help it, would he ])repar('d to put up with 
some sacrifice by India if wo could have Burma and ()iir Burmese hredhors 
w'ith ns. You know, Sir, the idea of separatiiig is not ours, nor, I w'oiild 
venture to add, is it originallv or entirely the Burmans’. But, since the 
problem has been forced upon us, may we not, without the slightest injury 
or prejudice to all legitimate Burman claims, ])oint out our side of the 
case? I see in such a demand neither greed nor injustice. And because I 
want nothing more than wdiat is justly due to this country in the event of’ 
separatkjn, I have asked for Burman as well as Indian representation on 
the tribunal 

Mr* President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim): The Chair would 
ask the Honourable Member to conclude his speech now. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: I do not believe my demand is either unjust 
or unreasonable, and I trust its essential moderation would ensure its 
immediate and ungrudging acceptance. For only those could refuse to 
accept such a demand who have something to conceal, who fear to lose 
something if full investigation w^as made into the T)roblem, and all relevant 
considerations placed before the tribunal appointed to adjudicate upon this. 
Have the Government of India anything to conceal in this deal, or do they 
apprehend anything unacceptable to them if they concede these demands? 
By their deeds shall we judge them. (Cheers.) 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That the Assembly do now Adjourn.** 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, my Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member, very often has trotted out the sanctity of 
pledges on the floor of tliis House Somehow, being unfamiliar with the 
treatment of the British Government towards India, he does not know 
that the British Government in India is built up on broken pledges. If his 
predecessor gave us an assurance on the floor of this House that members 
of the Standing Finance Committee would bo associated with the tribunal 
that would be set up to discuss the financial implications of the Indo-Burma 
separation, my Honourable friend, the present Finance Member, is not 
bound by it. Although he assured this House, only this morning, that he 
is not a servant of the British Government, that be has not to obey the 
behests of the British Government or the Secretary of State and has not 
to see that the interests of Britishers are not in any way injured .... 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta).] 

It is not one pledge that has been broken. What about the pledges 
that were given to the first Burma Round Table Conference, one of the 
members of whicdi, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, is present on the 
floor of this House and also Captain Sher Muhammad Khan. I hope 
both of them wdll speak this afternoon. There, Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra, who represented no doubt the Government of India and not the 
people of India, insisted that tlie question of Indo-Burma finance should be 
referred to a tribunal and that tribunal should be the standing tribunal 
of the Imperial Conference*, and, at that conference, it was assumed that 
sucli a tribunal exists .Again, alt(‘rnatelv. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
also suggested that the whole question should be referred to a committee 
of the Privy Council and he did point out that in India people have great 
respect for a judicial tribunal. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra and my friend, 
Sir Joscfih Bhore, were signatories to the Government of India Despatch 
which said: 

“Til arriving at .a financial setilcnicfit, the main point to bo considered is the need 
for satisfying public opinion in both (ountrie.s that each is l)eing fairly tieated. 
Indian public opinion woidd watch thi.s a.s^iect of tho arrangements very jealously, 
more particularly tlic allocation of debt Inirdens.” 

This opinion of one of the Members who formed the Government of 
India Cabinet at the time w'as not accepted, nor was the tribunal that w^as 
suggested by tlie predecessor of the present Finance Member. The Secre¬ 
tary of State is so anxious tliat Burma should be separated from India! 
I know that the Government of India did not want the separation of Burma. 
The present Government of Burma do not want separation, nor the present 
Governor of Burma. Then, who wants separation, not even my friends, 
the separationists, who are present on the floor of this House, Dr. Thein 
Maung, U Thein Maung and 13 Ba Si want separation on the conditions 
laid down by the Joint Parliampntary Committee .... 

The .Honourable 3ir Nrlpendia Sircar (Leader of the House): On a point 
of or5er. On ari adjournment motion not more than one matter can be 
discussed on the sapae jnotion and the motion must be restricted to a 
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specific matter of recent occurrence. The question of whether the Govern¬ 
ment of Fnclia wanted separation from Burma, what was done by Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra five years ago and so on are not relevant to the 
motion we are discussing now. 

Mr. B, Das: I am incidentally referring the House to what was the 
opinion of tlui Government of India and the Government of Burma. If 
my Honourable friend will not disclose it, I have every right to disclose it." 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta): The Honourable 
Member has e\erv riglit to deal with financial adjustments, as he has said, 
but the Chair is afraid he will not be in order in discussing the merits of the 
question of se[iaration. 

Mr. B^. Das: Thank you, Sir. This issue was discussed in 1932, not in 
1933, as my friend, tlu' Finance Member, pointed out this mornine Ili'^ 
predecessor pointed out that there are five points which the tribunal should 
consider; these are the questions of currency, pensions, military burdens, 
debts and the revenue position of the two countries, and, again, that reve¬ 
nue position of the two countries is so much dependent on that most im¬ 
portant thing which has been done behind the back of this House, the Indo- 
fliirrna Trade Agreement. It the Indo-Burma Trade ('onvention materialises 
in the form in which the European Group desire it, then the surplus, which 
was referred to by the Howard-Nixon report, will' vanish to notlung. 
Mr, Nixon was moderate all along, Sir Henry Howard was very partial to 
Burma. I^ook at the injustice of the case. While Burma enjoys a revenue 
of 10 5 per (^ent , in the Howard-Nixon report ‘21 per cent ol llu gold 
reserve is demanded for Burma, 35 per cent, of the silver reserve is 
demanded for Burma. Under what principles of justice and equity does 
Sir Henry Howard demand it ? Then, Sir Henry Howard wants that Burma 
should only pay five per cent, of the charges on pensions. Why not Burm-i 
pay 10.5 per cent, of the charges on pensions? Then, he wants that Burma 
should only pay Rs. 1^ crores of the military burden, while the Simon 
Commission recommended that Rs. crores of military burden should be 
borne by Burma in case it is separated, and if Burma demands 10.5 per 
cent in receipts and other things, then why should not Burma pay ten 
per cent, of the military expenditure which will amount to Rs. crores 
and not 1^ crores ? Although Mr. Nixon was the representative of the 
Government of India, I do not agree with some of the conclusions which 
he has reached in that conference. So he cannot represent the Govern- 
nu'ut of India or the popular side before lhat tribunal. 

About tbe debt position, the Howard-Nixon Report, in its modesty, 
assessed it at Rs. 62 crores as Burma’s share, but Sir George Schuster 
wcame to the conclusion that it might be about 70 crores, but we, the people 
of India, think that it cannot be less than Rs. 100 crores, and that is the 
view of that great economist, Professor K. T. Shah, who estimated it at 
Rs. 100 crores. I do not think that my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, has analysed the position, but I hope he will agree with me. No 
Indian was allowed-to participate as a member of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee when the Burmese delegates were examined. This shows how 
dishonest the British Government were in their expression of views that 
Indians would participate in the deliberations when this question was dis¬ 
cussed. They were excluded from the Joint Parliamentary Committee. ' 
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The Europeans of Burma want one thing: they want a rninimiiin dis- 
"turbance of trade relations, but the British Government want the separation 
of Burma, so that the Burma Oil Company can enjoy certain advantages at 
the cost of India, and enjoy—in the words of the present Finance Member— 
Bs. 80 lakhs of excise duty rebate on the kerosene oil, but, according to 
me—1 gave those figures four years ago,—Bs. one crore and 23 lakhs 
in the shape of rebate in tlie excise duty on kerosene, petrol, etc. Now, the 
Europeans want that tlie trade relations sliould not be dist\irbed, but, at 
the same time, they o])ine tliat Burma should not Ijo separated if the 
Burmese tax-payer will Iiave to pay more in the shape of additional taxes, 
and. Sir, tlie tiagedy, the conspiracy that is going on in England is to 
thrust on Indi;i a ])oi*tion of the financial burden of Burma, tliat, by 
this [udo-Burinese 'Trade Agreement or Con\ention, Jndia will go on paying 
Burma a large subvention so that a few British Imperialist administrators 
would remain satistied that they have got t]ie chance to convert Burma 
into a colony, for her economic ex[)loitation, while India is made to pay 
for Burma’s delenco and a permanent invisible subvention b} tlio so-called 
Trade (k)n vent ion. Therefore, 1 wish to assert emphatically on the floor of 
this House, both for myself and for those on ^^llose belialf 1 speak, that 
1 have no confidence in the tribunal ihat has been appointed. Sir, il is an 
insult to India to appoint a tiibunal where Uowlatt can become a member 
(Hoar, hear), and it is an insult to the financial genius of India tliat no 
Indian tinancier could be [)ut in as «i member, although, when my friend, 
Mr. Mody,—I find he has sli[)jjed out—rises, luv will say that some of his 
eolle«agues, incliiding Sir ]BiU[;endra Nath Mitra, insisted tliat Indians 
sliould be assessors or members on (bat tribunal. Sir, w’e have a story of 
broken pledges all along .... 

An Honourable Member* Indians and Burmans too. 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, that is so; but 1 am not ))leading the cause of Burmans 
because my stoiit-liearted friends of Burma will [)]ead that; I am pleading 
the cause of India. Tlierefore, Sir, L wish to reatfirm the point emjiliatically 
and I would ask my Honourable friend, the Finance IMeinlier, to re-read 
tlie s])eecli I dc'livcnal iu 19:32 (Hear, hear), where I said that we liavc no 
confidence in any tribuuiil unless a member of the League of Nations pre¬ 
sides over it and unless the members of other nations, and not Britishers 
alone, happen to he on that tribunal. (Hear, hear ) Now*, the question 
of the separation of Burma is one in wdiich the Burmans tliemselves are 
not so much interested as the British Government and Britishers—prob¬ 
ably incited by tlie Burma Oil Company—and the few^ persons that engage 
in the trade in the ruby mines of Burma. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Dattn) • The Honourable 
Member has one minute more. 

Mr. B. Das: Thank you, Sir. The Honourable the Law Member took 
three minutes of mine. Sir, therefore, if England w^ants to have a colony 
for its surplus products to be sold in Burma, then England is welcome to 
have Burma, provided the Britishers can command the assent and the 
sanction of the people of Burma, but, whatever extra money will be required 
for good government of Burma, ii sliould be paid bv England and not by 
India, and India should not be asked to shoulder the military defence of 
the Eastern Frontier of Burma. Sir, the military advisers of the Govern¬ 
ment of India are building up a territory on the North-East Frontier of 
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India, and while they are spending ten crores of rupees annually on the 
North-West Frontier, they expect the Burmans to carry out the defence, 
not onlv of Burma, hut of the North-East Frontier at the small, paltry sum 
of Rs. crores! So, I say, let the defence expenditure be properly allocat¬ 
ed; let the pension charges, let the military burdens and the Currency De¬ 
partment burdens be all properly investigated and properly allocated. I 
have no faith in these English arbitrators; it must be referred to a body 
of arbitrators who have no direct interest in England and who are not 
swayed bv the imperialistic dictators of England With these few observa¬ 
tions, Sir, I M’hole-heartedly support the motion. (Loud and Prolonged 
Cheers.) 

U Thein Maung (Burma • Non-European): Mr. Deputy President (Loud 
Applause), we feel that we should explain our attitude at this stage of the 
debate. Sir, we, the people of Burma, have asked for separation as long 
ago as 1917, because wo felt that it was only through separation that we 
could realise our political goal—the goal of full responsible government with 
dominion status. At the same time, we recognised the fact that we must 
part from India os friends and remain good neighbours ever ready and 
willing to help each other along the path of progress in all spheres of life. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, we do not wish to start our political career, after separa¬ 
tion, with the curse of any feeling of injustice or grievance as between India 
and Burma. We wish to start our new career with the blessing of India’s 
goodwill and friendship. (Hear, hear.) Such buing our attitude towards 
the question of separation and towards India, ^^e recognise that a reasonable 
trade agreement as ^^ell as a just financial settlement ])eiween the two 
countries are essential. We also recognise that wo cannot fully ap})reciate 
each other’s case as regards the financial qiu'stions unless both India and 
Burma are represented on the tribunal to settle t]u‘ fiiuincial affairs of the 
two countries. (Hear, hear.) We also feel that we shall never be satisfied 
with the ultimate aw^ard of the tribunal unless non-offieial representatives 
of both the countries have been associated with the tribunal throughout its 
proceedings. (Loud Applause.) This is the first reason, Sir, for our sup¬ 
porting the motion before the House. (Cheers.) 

Our second reason for doing so is that ilie financial adjustment between 
India and Burma is not a matter in which only the Governments of the 
two countries are interested. It is a large financial problem closely con¬ 
cerning the people ol both the countries, and it is hut just that their repre- 
sentaii\es should be there before the tribunal, if not actually on the tribunal 
and, I submit, there has been a very strong and persistent ])ublic demand 
in m\ country that the Burmese people should be represented on the tribu¬ 
nal, or at least before the tribunal. As a matter of fact, there was a public 
meeting held as recently as January last repeating the demand that there 
should be such representation. The demand was repeated on account of a 
passage in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report that a tribunal w^as 
about to be set up. In this connection, I wish to add that however clever 
and how’ever efficient the official representatives may be, they cannot ap¬ 
preciate the non-official point of view and place it before the tribunal with 
such clearness' and such force as can be done by non-officials in respect of 
their respective coimtries. For these reasons, we shall vote for the motion. 

MftUlAlift All (Cities of the United Provinces: Muhammadan 

Urban): Sir, I have very little to say in support of this motion. I oidy want 
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to remind my friend, the Mover, nnd the House that Burma and Zanzibar 
and most other places of that type have lost their independence simply 
under pretence of safeguarding the interests of the British Indian merchants 
in those countries. Whenever they wanted to declare war, Indian interests 
were trotted out, but it was the Indians who had to go and conquer the 
land. The same thing happened in Burma and the same thing happened 
in Zanzibar. I know both the cases very well, because I have visited both 
the places. My heart goes out to my Burrnan friends when they want that 
in their own country their voice should be the most prominent voice to be 
heard. 

An Honourable Member: It should be the only voice. 

Maulana Shaukat All: When this question was mooted at the Round 
Table Conference and, when my brO'tRer, Muhammad Ali, was alive, he 
supported them from the very beginning, and said tliat if the Burmans really 
wanted the separation, everybody in India should satisfy their legitimate 
demand. There was in Delhi the other day a Burrnan deputation of respon¬ 
sible Indians wlio are working in Burma, whom I had met before when 
I went out on a tour in Burma, and they told us in very clear terms that 
they had no objection if the Burmans really wanted si paration. But they 
WTre afraid, at the back of this movement, there were the British tradesmen 
who were jealous of the position of Indian traders who competed with them 
and beat them too. The same story is told in South Africa, in Transvaal, 
in Kenya, Zanzibar, and in Cape Colony. In all these countries, it is the 
Indian trader who is successful, becamse he has got no top-heavy expendi¬ 
ture and he comjietes wiih the British traders fairly and squarely and beats 
them too. I wais told w'hen I was not allow'ed to enter South Africa and 
had to stop in Jjoranza Marques in Portuguese Africa that it was the Jews 
in Africa who objected to the Indian traders to compete with them. The 
same story I heard wdien I was in Burma. We know^ how Jamal Brothers 
were ruined by their own partners and how gradually their business passed 
into the hands of tlio British merchants who w'ere settled dowm there. Let 
me t(*ll my Burman brothers ovi‘r th(*re that they are a fine people, they 
are a [•)icturcs([iu‘ jiooph^ and very nice to deal with. Ihit they are very 
fond of amusement, and any amusement or holiday the Burmans cannot 
miss. In fact, to enjoy themselves they will (‘von neglect their othces and 
their business. They are nut in business, and if the Indians are handicapped 
in this business slruggh*, 1 am afraid the jnior Burmans will also lose them¬ 
selves and the trade* wall practically pass into the lumds of foreign merchants. 
If they w^ant sejiaration, notwithstanding the presence of this danger, I for 
one would sujiport them. In the meantime, the Indian merchants who 
came here told us that it Avas their rights that they demanded to be safe¬ 
guarded. They have invested over 125 erores in tlieir business in Burma 
and they naturally do not desire to run any risks. I am not a financier, 
and I do not know^ w^hat high and low' fintmee is. With me the finance 
begins practically with a zero or on the minus side. Therefore, I have left 
this matter to the Honourable the Finance Member alone and have not 
said a single w'ord to get the gibes or the praises of the House. With me, 
m a Muslim, the question of finance is a very simple thing. We under¬ 
stand only two extremes. If w^e have got money, we eat well and live well 
and are happy. Everyday is an Eid. If there is no money, we have our 
Bamzan and we fast and fast. (Laughter.) So, I do not complain that 
1 do not know questions of finance. Somehow or other I do not worrj 
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much and I get on all right without much knowledge of it, because, when 
there is money, we spend it all right, and when there is no money we wait. 
But I cannot understand the financier who has got the money and even 
then we find that the national constructive programmes have to be practi¬ 
cally starved. When you make this Indo-Burma treaty, it should be your 
duty to see that the Indian trader, under no circumstances, gets an unfair 
deal. I hope the Finance Member, who is eating India’s salt and who is 
showing such an interest in India, will see that its natural interests are not 
sacrificed in case Burma is separated. 

Mr. T, S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, it is not necessary for me to 
make clear the point of view of the Congress about the separation of 
Burma. We have absolutely no objection to it. In fact, if the people 
of Burma want separation, we will not stand in their way. But we are 
certainly against the separation of Burma for the sake of leaving it to the 
exploitation of a foreigner. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Ma> I raise a point of order? 
Is the Congress view of separation of Burma relevant? 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar; If the Honourable Member is going 
to raise points of order like that, there will be no end to them. So, Sir, 
we have the benefit of the presence of the Honourable Members from 
Burma who can say whether they want separation or not. What I submit 
is that when the trade relations of two big countries are under considera¬ 
tion and when the financial arrangements which will be arrived at between 
these two countries are under consideration, it is but just and proper that 
the representatives of those two countries should be taken into confidence. 

In the Bound Table Conferences it was promised, not once, not twice, but 
even thrice, that the Legislatures of both these countries should be con¬ 
sulted and they should be consulted at every stage before any conclusion 
is reached over these matters. Even the other day when I put a short 
notice question to the Honourable the Finance Member, he accepted that 
those promises were made at the Bound Table Conferences and made 
another statement which he contradicted today. When we asked him the 
reason why the Members of the Indian Legislature were not taken in the 
Committee, he replied that the Assembly was in Session now and the time 
that will be taken by this tribunal will be so long that it will not bo 
possible for any member of the Finance Committee to go there, and so, 
the Secretary of State thought that it was not necessary to have any 
member from India. But today he says that it will be finished within a 
week. So, there is no consistency in his statements. They say now that 
the time is so short that it is no use making a representation. I will 
suggest to the Members of the Government that when they talk they should 
not talk for the sake of expediency but they should have some sense of 
responsibility. At least they should not make contradictory statements 
within a few days of each other. The statement that was' made about 
the second week of February and the statement that is made within a 
month after that are quite contradictory to each other. Now that they 
are trying to come to a conclusion with such feverish haste and are not 
giving any opportunity to the representatives of India and Burma, what 
other motive can there be except other than bond fide. If they want to 
do good to us, nothing can be easier than to take us into their confidence* 
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Now, Sir, I wish to say a word about the Indo-Burman Trade 
Agreement. 

(Interruption.) 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Surely that, at any rate, is irrelevant 
to this debate. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashillngam ohettiar: Surely, Sir, when the hnaneial rela¬ 
tions between the tw’o countries are under investigation, the trade relations 
also should be discussed. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg>: This is a case of a linaneial arbitra¬ 
tion. The present discussion has nothing to do with the Indo-Burrnese 
Trade Agreement. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta): The Honourable 
Member has just mentioned the expression Indo-Burmese Trade Agree¬ 
ment. Let us see how he develops that subject. 

Mr. T, S. Avinashillngam Ghetti&r: I am now talking about the finan¬ 
cial aspect of the Trade Agreement between India and Burma. Wc were 
told the other day, in reply to a question, that the Honourable the Com¬ 
merce Member was the representative of Commerce in this country, that 
the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, who is anything but a labourer, repre¬ 
sents the interests of labour in this country, and so the inference is that 
everybody who sits on the Treasury Benches represent some interest or 
other of this country. If that is the way in which representation is to 
come, then there is no need to consult the elected Members of the Legis¬ 
latures and what I mean to say is that I cannot too strongly condemn 
this tendency that everybody on the side of the (lovernment represents 
everything in this country. I was submitting, Sir, that this was the way 
in which the thing was rushed through in haste, in indecent haste. We 
are told that they are about to come to a final conclusion within a short 
time. If that is so, I suspect there ia something brewing behind it all 
and I say it is not just, it is not honest and it is not fair for this country 
or for Burma. 

I have not got much more to say except one point and that was the 
question which was very pertinently and very relevantly put by my Leader 
yesterday. We want the Government to tell us as to whom is the cost 
of the conquest of Burma being allocated. Burma is sought to be 
separated, not in the interest of the people of Burma, but it is solely 
in the interest of the Englishmen who are exploiting that country. For¬ 
tunately for us in India, we have awakened to this spirit of exploitation 
that has been going on in this country for the last several years and aa 
the Englishmen are becoming nervous of any further being able to exploit 
India, they want to reserve Burma for their uninterrupted exploitation. 
(Hear, hear.) I submit. Sir, that the Englishmen do not want to tolerate^ 
the small, petty Indian traders who get bits here and there and that is 
the reason why the Government are pushing on with this discussion with 
such indecent haste. I now ask the Honourable the Finance Member what 
has been the cost of the conquest of Burma. It must be an immense^ 
amount. I am not here in a position today to give you the exact amount. 
I submit through this House and through" you. Sir, to the tribunal 
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is investigating tins question, that the amount of the conquest of Burma 
should be paid b\ (treat Britain and by nobody else. The conquest of 
Burma was eiiVcted from tlu*' rndian revenues and, it* we take into con¬ 
sideration the fact that the conquest was made not in the interest of India- 
nor in the interest of Burma, then the amount incurred in such a conquest 
should be incurred not from the Burmese people nor from India; but 
it should be recoveri'd from England. I submit most emphatically that 
this amount should be paid down by the British (lovernment, for, it is for 
the sake of Britain alone that this separation is made and these discussions 
about financial relations are going on. (Applause.) 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Aruhammadan Urban): Sii*, 
I trust that my Honomablo friend, the Leader of the House, will not rise 
to a point of order 1 p'*omise him Ihcl 1 will noi give lum an opportunity 
of doing so. Aly Honourable friend, Alaulana Shaukat Ali, when lie spok#», 
was more or less out of order, but \et my Honourable friend, the Leadf^ 
of the House, did not rise to a point of ordt'r I think there are some 
advantages in having a big physical body in this Honourable House. Sb, 
I promise to keep to the point. The point at issue is a (*omparatively 
simp-le om^ It is as follows: A tribunal has been appointed by tbc 
Secretary of Statt*. The first issue is. is that tribunal in accordance witli 
the promise given to this House and a(‘('ording to the recommendations 
of the Bound Table Conh'renee? I say it is not. I am going to prove 
that in a minute or two Secondly, had we anv notic'e. or wtto we given 
any w\arning that tlio tribunal w^ould bo appointed, not in accordance with 
the underiakiTig given at the Bound Table Confenmee? Xo Have w’e 
any information just now', any definite •nformation as to what evidence 
beyond the How^ard-Nixon Beport will be placed or is being placed or has 
been placc'd before this tribunal? No, Sir. 

[At this stage, Afr President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim) 
resumed the Chair.] 

Tlie next issue is, has there boon any opportunity for public opinion 
expr^'^sing itself before this tribunal through recognised associations such 
as Chambers of Commerce? No, Sir. A definite, no. All these points, 
Air. President, I contend, are grounds for serious consideration by this 
side of the House. 

Xow', Sir, the Bound Table Conference recommended in agreement 
with the (jovernment of India Despatch that a tribunal should be 
appointed to consider the materials that may be worked up by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. The material that was w'orked up was the Howard- 
Nixon report. But the Conference also recommends that the representa¬ 
tives of these committees, namely the Finance Committee of this House 
and the Finance Committee of the Legislative Council of Burma, should 
be associated with the experts in the .proceedings of the arbitral board 
No such thing has been done. I think it has been admitted on the floor 
of the House that the Secretary of State has turned down this recom¬ 
mendation. Our complaint is that he has done so without any warning 
to us, he has done so without hearing our reasons for not taking such a 
decision. Sir, we, in this country, are vitally interested in this question. 
I would submit that there are three main parties vitally interested in this 
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question. Firstly, ourselves in India. Secondly, Burmans themselves, 
and, thirdly, Englishmen in Burma. If there are these three parties 
interested in the settlement of the financial relations between India and 
Burma, I should have thought that the tribunal, that was to have been 
appointed or that should liavo been appointed, would liave been a tribunal 
on which at least all these three interests might have been represented. 
Well, Sir, this was not done and, therefore, we have strong grounds of 
complaint on this score. I may be told by my TTonourable friend, the 
Finance Member, or by some other Member of Government that the 
JIoward-Nixon report has considered our financial rrlatiom^ with Burma 
most carefully, so miieli so that tliere was a difference of opinion between 
these disinterested officials, the one serving Burma and the ollii‘r serving 
India apd that tins difference of opinion was convincing evidence of the 
thoroughness wdlh which they had investigated the matter. I admit it. 

I admit tliat they disagreed, they lioiiestly disagreed, Ihe one serving India 
and the other serving Burma. But there are issues which we consider of 
great importance and which the Iloward-^Siixon report does not touch 
upon. I think one of them has been mentioned by my Honourable 
friend, the Mover of this Adjournment Motion. We made a war gift to 
England, and Burma w^as included in the war gift. Was it 100 crores 
or wuis it 12(3 crores ? It is only a question of 20 crores, a trilling sum for 
England, but certainly a very substantial amount for this poor country. 
Tw'enty six crores! Surely we ought to be represented when such a large 
sum is involved and there should be somebody who will really point out 
the actual facts. 

Then, losses on silver, 1 think that was also mentioned. What are our 
losses on silver? If the question of losses on reverse council bills have 
been put before the tribunal in the proper way, it whll I'eallv carry w’eight. 
The losses on silver may be only 20 million, but the losses in respect of 
reverse council bills were 50 crores of money. Yes, the Honourable the 
Finance Member may take it from me that it is more and not less. Then 
comes the question of deficits in the local administration of Burma fiom 
188(3 to 1920. Are these included in tlie How^ard-Nixon report and iiave they 
been really carefully considered? We know Mr. Nixon found it very 
difficult to adjust all these confiicting interests and lie was inclined to 
adopt a rough and ready method. Well, I think there ought to be some¬ 
body over and above iVIr. Nixon and 8iv Henry Howard to reprosent 
interests of India. And surely when there have been such differences of 
opinion w'e should have been given a chance of at least representing our 
case to this tribunal, a tribunal wdth the composition of w'hich w^e may 
not agree, but the appointment of which is an established fact. But here 
are we left in the lurch in India, not even being allowed to put our case 
clearly and emphatically before that tribunal. It is this against which 
we have come here to protest today. 

Sir, then there is the question of the Burmese Railw^ays. They are 
going to keep their railways after they are separated. I hope 
6 p.M, Burmese friends will long continue to enjoy their railways, 

but I am sure my Burmese friends do not desire that we Indians should 
pay for those railways. 

liteut*-0blokiel Sir Henry Qidney (Nominated Non-Official): They cost 
U6 seven or eight orores. 
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Sir Oowasji Johangir: Seven or eight crores? They cost us nearly 
^0 to 40 crores I Well, Sir, those are the points which we want to be 
assured will be placed before this tribunal by our own representatives. 
There are many other points. Of course we have this complaint—and I 
have expressed my opinion very definitely,—that the promise given to us 
through the report of the Hound Table Conference has not been carried 
out. Terhaps I may bo too strong in my language if I call it a promise; 
it may not be construed as a promise. But even if you do not construe it 
as a promise, I contend that you had every reason and every ground to 
warn us before you adopted another policy; but we were never warned. 
The first thing ve saw was a telegram, an ordinary Keuter’s telegram, 
saying that the tribunal had been appointed and that the personnel of the 
tribunal was as has been announced in this House. We were not informed 
in that Heuler’s telegram whether anybody was associated with this 
tribunal according to the undertaking or,—shall I say,—according to the 
recommendation of the Hound Table Conference. It was on the 2l8t 
^February, 1985, when an answer was given by my Honourable friend, the 
Finance* Member, in this House, that the terms of reference w'ere placed 
before us and it was then that w^e realised that things were not as we 
expected, that there were grave grounds for fear and doubt; and I am 
glad that we have had an opportunity today of expressing publicly on the 
fioor of this House our fears and our apprehensions. Now, Sir, take a 
broader view of the question. If the reforms are to be a success, if Burma 
is to be separated from India,—even that is not an established fact as far 
as I know,—if Bunna is to be separated, if the machine is to run smoothly, 
surely the preparation of the machine should be undertaken in a manner 
whicli is approved of by those most vitally interested. Even tlic method 
of tlie ])reparation of that machine is not approved of in this country; 
this tribunal is the maehine that is preparing the gmund. Is it not a 
short-sighted policy not to take us into your confidence? The Govern¬ 
ment of India, Sir, under the present Constitaitioii have to be very 
secretive; they are not even to divulge to us policies adopted in contraven¬ 
tion of recommendations made by conferences of the greatest importance 
appointed by themselves and to which they were themselves a party. I 
do not know, Mr. President, how much the Government of India know 
or do not know’ themselves. I have grave suspicions from the way the 
news was imparted to'this country about the appointment of this tribunal 
tliat the Government of India are nearly as ignorant as ourselves. I have 
not the heart, therefore, to condemn them outright, realising that it is 
possible that my suspieions may bo correct, that they are nearly as 
ignorant as ourselves, that,—shall I say in the language of Mr. B. Das,— 
they are nearly as impotent as ourselves. Well, Sir, in the circumstances 
all \ve (*an do is to voice our grievances on the floor of this House, trust¬ 
ing and lioping that they will reach across the wide area that divides us 
from the tribunal, tliat is sitting to settle the destinies of Burma and to 
a certain exient our financial destinies. I trust and hope that our voice 
will carry and that even if there are only a few days left for the work of 
this tribunal, Government will see that our public bodies do get an oppor¬ 
tunity of representing their views. Now, Sir, I believe my Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member, is under the impression that our views have 
been represented before this tribunal by communications that public bodies 
may have made to the Government of India on this vital question. I 
honestly confess I am not very definite about my information, but so far 
as my information goes today, it is, that no public bodies such as 
Chambers of Commerce have communicated with the Government of 
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India on this question and, therefore, no communications could be before 
the tribunal. The only discussion that took place was in this House in 
1932. The Finance Committee were seized of the Howard-Nixon report 
and they reported to this House. This House discussed that report and 
a copy of the debate was or is before the tribunal. 1 have been throut^b 
that debate just now .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Member’s time is up. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Yes Sir, I am going to tinish. \ou, Sir, took 
an important part in that (liscuBsiou and several other Members also. But 
it was in 1932 f\nd most of the important points that the tribunal really 
ought to consider are not mentioned in that debate at all. And, if that 
is the only report or communication \Dicing public opinion in India that 
is before the tribunal, I consider we have the strongest grounds for 
complaint, the strong»:;3t grounds for protest; and I trust that Members 
of the (lovornment will join with us in our protest, if not openly in this 
House, privately in their communications to the Secretary of State. We 
still hope and pray for justice, but if an injustice is done to us by this 
tribunal, wo shall hold the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
responsible and we shall not in any way be committed to any decisions 
that may be arrived at. 

There is just one more point that I would like to mention before I sit 
down. It is called a tribunal; I say that it is merely a committee to 
advise the Secretary of State, that nothing that this tribunal reports is 
hnal. Will tho Government of India at least make sure that we get this 
report of tho tribunal before the Secretary of State makes up his mind on 
tho recommendations of this tribunal, that public opinion has an oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing its views before the Secretary of State takes action 
on tho decisions of this tribunal? I think the Government of India owe 
this at least to us that they will give us an assurance that if they do 
nothing else they will strongly place this point of view before the Secre¬ 
tary of State namely, that he should take no action until we have seen 
the report and have had time to study it and to express our opinion on it. 

Some Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Sir James Grigg. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: The first part of this debate, Sir, 
was a complaint about the constitution of the tribunal and about the 
absence of representatives of the Standing Finance Committee on the two 
delegations appearing before the Committee .... 

Dr. N. B. Khare (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): We cannot 
hear anything on this side. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: This was all perfectly well-known a 
month ago, and no question of urgency arises about that. Anyhow, in 
my answer to questions a month ago, I told the House that the Secretary 
of State had changed the previous decision on this point. As the Hon¬ 
ourable the Baronet who spoke last said there was no formal promise in this 
matter: I think my predecessor's words were that the present view was 
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that members of the Standing Finance Committee might properly be 
associated with the delegations in arguing the case before tl^e tribunal and 
he went on to say that, in the absence of any new decision, that decision 
would stand: so that, quite obviously, it was regarded by him as a question 
which was subject to review at a later stage; and, as I told the House 
when I announced. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: The recommendation of the Eound Table Con¬ 
ference to which the British Government were parties: the Secretary of 
State himself was a party to it. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: 1 announced in the House the com¬ 
position of the tribunal. The Secretary of State has taken a new decision. 
And 1 think the House must assume that the Secretary of State’s deci¬ 
sion is final in that matter. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): It is a breach of promise. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: No. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: On a point of personal explanation, Sir: I did 
not ever say that the Government of India had broken their promise. I 
said that the recommendations of this Round Table Conference have not 
been earned out, to which the British Government including the Secretary 
of State were parties. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I quite understood it the first time. 
The second point raised in the debate was that there were a number of 
new points which Mr. Nixon had not been clever enough to spot, of which 
the Standing Finance Committee of the last Assembly were completely 
ignorant and which the last Assembly as a whole completely ignored, 
which ought to be put to the tribunal. Well, I am bound to say that 
my impression of this debate, added to my recollection of what occurred in 
the previous debate and what was set out in the report of the Standing 
Finance Committee and in the Howard-Nixon report, is that no serious 
new points liave been raised; but in any case, I said this morning, that 
if there were any new points to put forward, I would, provided they were 
furnished to me quickly, ask that the Tribunal should not actually report 
until it had sent them. But even apart from all that, as the Honourable 
the Baronet has pointed out quite correctly, the tribunal is not a final 
arbitral body: it is an advisory body to the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of State has to make his final conclusions after getting the* 
report of this tribunal . • . . 

An Honourable Member: Why do you call it tribunal then? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I did not call it a tribunal . . . . 

Sir OowBsji Jeb&u^iT: Here it is called a tribunal: that is an incon- 
Biatencj. 
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Tlie Honourable Sir James Origg: All that I meant to say was that I 
was not responsible for christening it. (Laughter.) As I said, the Secre¬ 
tary of State has to reach a final conclusion in the light of the report of 
this tribunal. In my answer on the previous occasion, or rather in the 
question which I was answering on the previous occasion, one of the points 
specifically raised by one of the Honourable Members from Madras was 
wlietlier the report would b,e made available to Members of this House, 
during the current Session and whether the House v/ould be afforded an 
opportunity for discussion of the report. 1 said that I did not know’ how 
soon the tribunal would be able to complete its exaruinatioii and present 
its report; and I said that when the report was published and if Govern¬ 
ment find that there is a general demand for its discussion, they will 
endeavour to provide an opportunity. I am quite prepared to represent 
to the Secretary of State the desire of this House that the report should 
be published and debated in this House aud that before reaching a final 
conclusion lie should consider the views expressed in this House. I am 
quite prepared lo do that. 

Yor the rest, as regards the general sense of this debate, T am not quite 
sure whether Honourable Members realise the implication of what has been 
said in various quarters this afternoon. The first is that Mr. Xixon is a very 
inadequate representative of Indian interests and there are lots of better 
ones and that being an Englishman he cannot adequateh represent Indian 
interests . . . 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Who said that? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That was my impression, my very 
definite impression of the purport of the remarks of the Mover of the 
motion. 

Some Honourable Members: Yes, yes. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: And tlmt siuggestion 1 absolutely 
repudiate. The second suggestion made this afternoon by implication wa^ 
that the Standing Finance Committee of the last Assembly of which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, was a member. . . . 

Mr. B, Das: No, T was not. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: All right, that the Standing Finance 
Committee was so incompetent that it missed all the points that it ough^ 
to have raised; and the third implication is that the last Assembly of 
which the Honourable the Baronet was a Member also was extremely in¬ 
competent and that, therefore, in debating this question it was completely 
incapable of raising any point .... 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir; The Honourable Member forgets or does nut 
realise that that debate topk place in 193^ and wp are now in 1935 and that 
much water hf^s flown under the bridge since 1932, that we \^ere eontinualiy 
told that we should have other oppprtuiiiti©s of exi)reBsing our opinion oir 
this important matter between 1932 and the year of grace 1935. 
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The Honourable Sir James Origg: As the l[onourii.ljle .Member points 
out, tv\o years have flown since then, and yet as lie hiinsolf says, com¬ 
mercial opinion in India which is so anxious to express itself and has so 
.many new points to raise, has been completely sil^nt the whole tim^. 
(Interruption.) Surely the implication is that there are no new points of 
s:}/slanco to raise and that this debate is merely another example of trying 
to make the easy assumption that no servant of the Government of India 
is capable of doing his job efficiently or sincerely (Tnterniption) and the 
only people who could really represent India are the people who have no 
cespcnsibility whatever. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan "Rural): Mr. President .... 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Has the Honourable Member any 
right to speak after the closure has been moved? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): I did not accept it. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: Sir, I regret very much and 1 think every 
Member of tliis House will join with me, in the manner in which this 
House was addressed today. I think the House deserves to be treated 
with certainly much greater courtesy. [Opposition cries of “Hear, hear“.) 
Argument is one thing; but assertion is cerUmly nob very much appre¬ 
ciated. The points of view that I wish to place before this House are very 
brief. The question is not a mere technical constitutional proposition. 
It is not denied that it is a matter of constitution. Honourable Members 
of this House, sitting opposite, represent the broad interests which are 
allotted to them for the purposes of their portfolios. That is not the issue. 
The true issue before the House is that there are interests, not merely 
governmental interests but the interests of the country at large, both oi. 
public finances as well as the finances of the traders concerned in this issue. 
The only issue that I know that is before this Tribunal is bow to allocate 
the past and future liabilities when Burma comes to be separated from 
India. It is an issue which lias been neglected all the time, but it does 
not matter, 1 always face the issue. I may be told that it escaped the 
attention of others. It conveys no reflection in my mind of any kind what¬ 
ever that it did escape. After all, if matters do not escape, there would 
not have been even in case of civil tribunals no less than three appeals 
right up to the Privy (Council, and at the end of which too it may easily be 
found that the point was missed. Therefore, the mere argument that a 
point need not have or ought not to have escaped is no argument for say¬ 
ing that people who wish to be represented and whose interests are deter¬ 
mined ought not to be represented. The short question before the House 
ds this—for what valid reasons did the Secretary of State go back upon a 
representation,—I will not call it a promise,—for what valid reason did 
he go back upon a representation with which, according tc* Sir George 
Schuster, the Government of India was in agreement, that Indian interests 
would be r/epresented,—and at least one of the forms of representation 
then contemplated was through the Members of the Standing Jb^nance Com¬ 
mittee of this House- It may easily happen that the then Members may 
not be present now. The one important question, which I attempted to 
raise yesterday at question time, was the main question which would have 
io come up before such a Tribunal if that name is to be given to this 
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rapporteurs, becaus.e I am told now that they are no better. It is not 
merely a question between India and Burma, and the very fact that it is 
made to be represented as a question between India and Burma is our 
first grievance, the idea being that all other claims ought to be thereby 
suppressed. The first and foremost question is the v^hole of the cost of the 
conquest of Burma was debited to the Indian revenues. I understand 
that throughout all these arguments the question has been, whenever the 
question of allocation has been raised,—‘'Oh, yes, as a result of thefiie 
conquests India has become bigger and greater by reason of the annexa¬ 
tion of these territories as part of India”, and that is the only w^^y in which 
a justification has been given to put down to the deliit of India the cost 
of the conquest of these countries, hut if they are to be given up,—it docs 
not matter whether they are to be given up at the request of the Burrnans 
or they are to be given up for the convenience of the lintishers or for pur¬ 
poses of any Imperial policy,—but if they are to be given up,—who is to 
bear those charges which only, on the hypothesis that they form part of an 
extended India, were thrust upon us. I daresay that the Government of 
India, considering themselves as one entity, believe themselves to bo 
Burrnans, believe themselves to be Indians, believe themselves also to be 
Britishers. It is not a matter of honesty. It is a question of looking at it 
from a proper point of view. Has ever a question occurred to the Finance 
Member of India, either to the present Finance Member or to his prede¬ 
cessor, that a very important question involving crores of rupees is at stake 
not merely as between Burrnans and Indians but as between Burrnans and 
Indians both vis-a-vis the Britishers. That is the real question wliich wo 
would have been entitled to raise. Wo would say that in so far as any 
allocation is concerned, inasmuch as it would refuse to listen to us it would 
not he doing justice. Therefore, the primary question is that the whole 
basis of that tribunal was never annoum^ed. T should like to know, though 
I did not hear from the Honourable the Finance Member at all, as to whe¬ 
ther the Government of India was consulted before this tribunal 
appointed a week before the question was answered in this House and the 
communiqud was issued. T am inclined to .think from the absence of ir* 
formation that the Members opposite themselves we”e probably not aware 
as to what was happening during the interval. Therefore, it is no use 
(Complaining that two years have gone by, that there is a body to whom 
a case has to be presented, so that they are as much ignorant as ourselves. 
They have represented no case on behalf of India. It is not a question of 
the competence of Mr. Nixon that is in issue. The question is when was 
“the Government of India informed about the constitution of that supposed 
Tribunal and its creation, what time does the Government gave to prepar# 
the case at all events from the Indian point of view? Ft is not a question^ of 
competency or otherwise of Mr. Nixon, an officer who was appointed for 
the purpose merely of representing the views of the Government of India. 
He represents the opinion of nobody; their work is merely a preliminary 
preparation of materials —in so far as Mr. Nixon and Sir Henry Howard 
were concerned. The question, therefore, is that the Government of India 
and India ought to have been apprised that a tribunal was going to be ap¬ 
pointed, and they should have been asked what thev bad to sav as to iiw 
tconstitution. That was not done. Then, after the tribunal was appointed, 
sufficient notice ought to have been given to the Government of India and 
the Indian public generally, or at least to this House so as to ask them 
what case, if any, they had to present before this tribunal. This Eeporfe 
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is no case of any kind, it is merely a collection of materials on which a 
case is to be based. Therefore, you always raise a wrong issue, and you 
think }ou Iiave answered it by saying that Mr. Nixon is not dishonest. We 
are not here to tell such things. The whole question is, if we had a fair 
dealing first before the appointment or the constitution of this tribunal, 
after its appointment, and if there was suflficient time euen to present the 
case both by the Government of India, and associated with the representa¬ 
tives of the Government of India, representatives of the Indian people in 
any form howsoever constituted. Then, the other question was not also 
raised as to whether or not this allocation was merely a matter of account¬ 
ing between India and Burma, but also whether the British Government 
had not a certain amount of responsibility and liabilitv. Inasmuch as all 
these three things have been omitted, this House is entitled to express 
its opinion in terms of the motion that has been moved. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, ( Tfombay City: Muhammadan Urban): May I, Sir, 
trespass upoTi the precious time of the House, because i know' there is 
probably a strong desire that a division ought to be taken on this motion, 
but', Sir, 1 do not propose to occupy more than a few minutes. May 1, 
first of all, tell the Finance Member—])lease do not adopt this sort of mili¬ 
tant attitude, please do not try to evade issues. I know you have your 
dilliculties, but remember you are sitting there as a responsible ]\1 ember 
m charge of Finance Do not forget yowv^ p<3sition, therefore, and, that 
you must not come dowm to the level of a back-Benchcr 

Some Honourable Members: Baek-Benelicrs are rniicli better. 

Mr. M A. Jinnah: Sir, the Government of India, do not realise in tlio 
first instance, I mean the Government of India in this sense that the Gov¬ 
ernor General in (.ouncil represented by the Front Bench here, do not 
realise (hat they owe some responsibility to this House. I know perfectly 
well that in several matters they are not even consulted probably, and in 
several matters they arc overruled by the Secretary of State for India. But, 
Sir, we have no other course; we cannot separate the Governor General in 
Council from the Secretary of State for India, and we have got to get hold 
of some party wdth wFom w'e can deal, and the only party with whom we 
can deal on the floor of the House is the Government of India as represent¬ 
ing even the Secretary of State for India. Now, let us examine the ques¬ 
tion T don’t think really the Finance Member was justified in saying that 
it wais suggested by the Mover of this motion that Mr. Nixon was dis¬ 
honest. 1 have got his words here, and may I read them out to the 
House .... 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: He certainly said incompetent. Would 
you mind dealing with the question of incompetency? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Incompetency is a matter of opinion. That is not a 
word which ought to give such an offence to the Honourable Member. That 
is a matter of opinion. The Honourable Member could have got up and 
said that in his judgment that such and such a person was the most com¬ 
petent person. But, no, the Honourable Member tried to play with thi» 
word and he said that you call Mr. Nixon dishonest. It was not so stated 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Vissanji. I have got his speech here, the 
very words here. On the contrary he says that he does not challenge the 
bond fdes of Mr. Nixon. Let me read it. Or take my word for it, I do 
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not want to waste the time of the House. It is not a question of dis¬ 
honesty, it is not the question that every Government’official is dishonest. 
Nobody says that. Let us get to the issue. The Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee have laid down that a tribunal will be appointed-—tlie words are “an 
iinpartial tribunal”. When they used the expression “impartial 
tribunal” what did they mean? A tribunal is impartial not only 
because it is honest but because it commands that confidence and that res¬ 
pect, that the parties concerned, will feel after the decision is given, that 
justice is done. (“Hear, hear” from the Opposition Benches.) And that 
IS the principle which I ask the Honourable the Finance Mernlx'r to bear 
in mind. When the liound Table Conference canie to an agreement to 
which the Secretary of State was a party—why did they say that Indians 
and Burmese should be associated with such a tribumil? Why? Did they 
think that Englishmen woi\* so dishonest that they could not be trusted? 
No. But in order to assure, nay, doubl' assure, that when their recora' 
rnondation was made it would command the conhdence and the respect of 
the bodies and parties concerned. When did the Secretary of State—1 have 
not heard a single word,—and why did the Secretary of State change hie 
mind? No reason has been given Are these arrangements to be flouted 
in this fasliion cx parte? I ask tlio Finance Member. W^as he consulted, 
and if so,—I ask the Finance Member, remember you represent India, your 
responsibility is there—did you fight for that on our behalf? We do not 
know. Were you consulted as to what should be the terms of reference? 
Were you consulted as to what was to be the procedure? 

An Honourable Member: Chair. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am addressing the Chair. Don't you teach me. 
Did tlie Government tlien say on our behalf that “you must not infringe 
the arrangement that was arrived at?” Did the Government ilien insist 
that we sliould have a fair hearing before that body? I am told now it is 
not a tribunal. The words are “impartial tribunal”, tlie eToint i\u*]ia- 
mentary Committee says, “imp'artial tribunarb The Government of 
India give ns no information, we are not told what the Government of 
India did. We are not told what they did on our heluilf Surdy, for your 
own sake, for your own credit, cannot you tell us that \ou made some 
tight on our belialf but vou were overruled? Wliy not say that frankly? 
Tell the House, tliat “We, as the Government of India, made this o: 
that representation, but we were overruled by tlic Secretary of State, and, 
iherof'ore, we are not able to do anyllung more”. Now that, your superior 
authority whose commands and whoso ordiTs you are bound to obey has 
decided what ho has decided, and if this House z’ightly show’s its resentment 
and rightly condemns all this, you, as the Government of India, should, 
in deference to our wishes, in deference to our desires, do your utmost now, 
even at this stage, to see that we secure some kind of liearing before that 
tribunal on behalf of India. No. What does the Honourable Member sav? 
He says, after the report is made by this impartial tribunal (Laughter,) w’e 
wdll have an opportunity to discuss it in this House .... 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: He said we may have. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab: I beg your pardon. I stand corrected. He said that 
he will recommend that to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. S. Satyaxnu:|rti (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban): To be 
overruled again! 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I do not know what the answer of the Secretary of 
State will be. Eeally I assure you, and I assure the Government that it 
is not a pleasure to me to stand here and be a party to passing one vote 
of censure after another against Government. Believe me, if I may say 
fio, I am as loath as anybody else, 1 am not doing it with a light heart, but 
I find that on every occasion we get no satisfaction, ("‘Hear, hear’^ from the 
Opposition Benches), we get no frankness, and we do not get one single 
word from this Government of India making us feel that they are our Gov¬ 
ernment. I support the motion. (Applause.) 

Several Honourable Members: Let the question be now put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): The question is^ 
that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: I do not want to reply. 

Mr. President (The Honourable 'Sir Abdur Rahim): The question js • 

‘‘That the Agsembly do now adjourn.” 

The Assembly divided. 

AYES—78. 


Aaron, Mr. Samuel. 

Abdul Matin Cbaudhury, Mr. 
Abdullah, Mr. H. M. 

Asaf All, Mr. M. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. Anaiithasayanam. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Ba Si, U. 

Badi-uZ'Zaman, Maulvi 
Bajoria, Babu Baijnath. 

Banerjea, Dr. P. N. 

Baqui, Mr. M. A. 

Bardaloi, Srijut N. C. 

Bhagavan Das^ Dr. 

Bhagchand Soni, Rai Bahadur Seth. 
Chattopadhyaya, Mr. Amarendra 
Nath. 

Chettiar, Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam. 
Chetty, Mr. Sami Vencatachelam. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Mr. Basanta Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Datta, Mr. Akhil Chandra. 

Desai, Mr. Bhulabhai J. 

Deshmukli, Dr. G. V. 

Essak Sait, Mr H. A. Sathar H, 
Fakir Chand, Mr. 

Fuzlul Huq, Mr. A. K. 

Gadgil, Mr. N. V. 

Gauba, Mr. K. L. 

Ghiasuddin, Mr. M. 

Giri, Mr. V. V. 

Govind Das, Seth. 

Gupta, Mr. Ghanshiam Singh. 
Hidayatallah, Sir Ghulam Hussain. 
Hosmani, Mr. S. K. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi. 

Jedhe Mr. K. M. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jinnah, Mr. IM. A. 

Jogendra Singh, Sirdar. 


Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Khare, Dr N. B. 

L#ahin Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Maitra, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta. 
Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Mehr Shah. Nawab Sahibzada Sir 
Sayad Muhammad. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Mudaliar, Mr. C. N. Muthuranga, 
Muhammad Nauman, Mr. 

Murtuza Sahab Bahadur, Maulvi Syedl 
Nageswara Rao, Mr. K. 

Pahwal, Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Ballabh. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Raghubir Narayan Singh, Choudhri. 
Rajah, Raja Sir V'asudeva. 

Hajaii Dr. T. S. S. 

Raju, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami. 
Ranga. Prof. N. G. 

Saksena, Mr. Mohan Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Satyamurti, Mr. S. 

Sham Lai. Mr. 

Shaukat Ali, Maiilana. 

Sheodass Daga, Seth. 

Siddique Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Nawab. 

Singh, Mr. Deep Narayan. 

Singh, Mr, Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Satya Narain. 

Som, Mr. Suryya Kumar. 

Sri Prakasa. Mr. 

Thein Maung, Dr, 

Thein Maung, U. 

Umar Aly Shah, Mr. 

Varma, Mr. B. B. 

Vissanji, Mr. Mathuradas. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khau Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan Major Nawab. 
Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwana, Khan ^ 
Bahadur Nawab Malik. 

Ayyar, Rao Bahadur A. A. 

Venkatarama. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bewoor, Mr. G. V. 

Shore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. R D 
Drake, Mr. D. H. C. 

Gajapatiraj, Maharaj Kumar Vijaya 
Ananda. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry. 
Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grigg, The Honourable Sir James. 
Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Kirpalani, Mr. lliranand Khushiram 
Lai Chand, Captain Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri. 

The motion was adopted. 


Lloyd, Mr. A. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Monteath, Mr. J. 

Mukerje, Mr. R. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan. 

Nayar, Mr. C. Govindan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Oweny Mr. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Scott, Mr. W, L. 

Sher Muhammad Khan, Captain Sardar. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir 
Nripendra, 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Swithinbank, Mr. B. W. 


{Cries of ‘‘Shame*’ and “Eesign and go home'* from the Opposition' 
Benches.) 

Ma]or Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: (Nominated Non-Official): Behave 
like gentlemen I 


Several Honourable Members; Shut up. 

* I — ; — M 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. 


The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday,- 
the 27th March, 1935. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) in 
the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Repbbsbntation from the Bank of Hindustan, Madras, regarding 
Lost Halves of the Currency Notes. 

1059. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state whe¬ 
ther they have received a lepresentation from the Bank of Hindustan, 
Madras, about the hardships resulting from the working of the rules under 
the Currency Act in respect of the lost halves of the currency notes; if 
so, whether they propose taking any action in the matter; if not, why 
not? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: A representation was received by 
the Government of India from the Bank of Hindustan, Limited, Madras, 
but after careful consideration, it was decided that, under the Currency 
Notes (Refund) Rules, their claim could not be entertained. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; Is there any proposal pending before the Govern¬ 
ment to amend those rules? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: No, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know the reason why, in view of the facts 
alleged by the Hindustan Bank about the applicability of the rules—there 
1 have no quarrel with the Government—they are not considering the 
question of amending rules with a view to avoiding such hardships in 
future ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Sir, I do not admit any hardship. 


Indianisation of the Army. 

1060. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) what are their latest policy and programme in respect of the 

Indianisation of the Army, namely, Air Force, etc. ? 

(b) the period of time at the end of which, according to the pro¬ 

gramme, thtfe Army will be completely Indianised; and 

(c) the results from the military point of view of the Indianisation 

of the Army carried out so far? 

{ 2827 ) 
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Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I do not think I can add anything to the 
information that I gave to the House in iny speech on the Army cut 
motion on March 12th. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: Since that motion was carried in this House, have 
Government begun to reconsider their attitude in this matter ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Do Government propose to do so? 

Mr. G. R. F.' Tottenham: No, Sir—not to any greater extent than 1 
explained in my speech. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With regard to clause (c) of the question—namely, 
what the results are from the military point of view of the Indianisation 
of the army carried out so far—what is the answer? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Well, Sir, as 1 explained, the army authori¬ 
ties regard the Indianisation programme at present as being in the experi¬ 
mental stage; that is to say, they cannot pronounce a judgment on it 
for some years yet. It is equally impossible for them to say that the 
experiment has been a success, or that it ha's been a failure, at this stage. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the earliest year when the Government 
expect to be in a position to arrive at some resists at least? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: As I indicated before, probably the year 
1938. 


Increase of the Protective Duty on Silk and Silk PAjamca. 

1061. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleaaed to atata: 

(a) whether they have received representations from the Mysore 

Government and' others, regarding the absolute necessity of 
increasing the protective duty on silk and silk fabrics to au'ch 
a level as would effectively counter the fierce foreign competi¬ 
tion and save the industry not only in Mysore but through¬ 
out India from its threatened collapse; 

(b) what action Government propose to take in order to piroteet the 

silk industry in India; and 

(c) when such steps will be taken? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) and (c). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given 
to part (c) of his question No. 638 and its supplementaries on the 5th 
March. 

Mk. S. SutyiMttMittt: Ha« any progress since heen tnade? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph. Bhore^; Yes^ Sir. Progrew has been made 
in examining the question. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government in a pcwsition now to define more 
accurately as to when they think they will come to a conclusion in this 
matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir. I am afraid not. 


Packers iK the Postal Department. 

1062. 9. Satyaiftutti : WiB Governihent be pleased to state: 

(a) whether packers in the Postal Department get only one purree 

and one shirt every year as their uniiforha from the Dd]^art- 

ment; 

(b) whether these paekerR are often refused leave of absence; 

(c) whether the packers get only a pension of four rupees per 

mensem after a full service of thirty years; 

(d) whether telegi^Aph messengers and peons are similarly treated 

in respect of their pfensiOA; and 

(e) whether they are prepared to redress their grievances? If not, 

why not? 

T^h6 Etohourahle Fr&hk ]^oyc6f: (a) The fact is substantially as 
stated by the Honourable Member. 

(b) (lovornment have no information but they have no reason to be¬ 
lieve the case is m stated by th^ Honourable Mehiber. 

(c) The fact is as stated, except that the officials are also eligible for 
temporary increases in pension varying between Re. 1 and Rs. 2 accord¬ 
ing to locality. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) By the term grievances, the Honourable Member presumably m- 
fei*s to the itetnte mentioned in parts (a) to (d) of his question. 

The question of the adequacy of the uniform supplied to pacleers is 
under consideration. As regards pensions to packers, telegraph messen¬ 
gers^ ^nd pepns, 1 would inform the Honourable Member that the question 
of tlie reVisibn o^ pensions of these, as well as other inferior servants in 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department, will be Considered with t’he ibain 
scheme of revision of pensions of the general body of inferior servants under 
the Central Government which has had to be postponed until the financial 
position improves. 

Mr. 9. Satfyanaurtt: When will that examination be, Sir? 

the ttonouraWe Sir txte^ Hbyee: I think my Honourable colleague, 
the Finan'ce lifemter, stated the position in that respect in reefent dis¬ 
cussions in this House. 

^ir i'he matter will be very odirefully 

consid'efea before the next budget. 

a2 
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Mr, S. Satyamurti: With reference to the answer to clause (b) of my 
question, may I ask whether the Honourable Member will bo pleased to 
call for information in view of the very strong and just grievance in this 
matter that these unfortunate, low-paid men are often refused leave of 
absence ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; T think. Sir, it would be very much 
better if my Honourable friend could furnish me with information in 
that respect. If he knows of any offices in which packers are often re¬ 
fused leave of absence, I should be glad to know so that I can make 
inquiries. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I inform the Honourable Member. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): The Chair does not 
think the Honourable Member can rise to furnish any information now. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am putting a question, Sir, I want to 
inform the Honourable Member first (Laughter)—very well, may I ask a 
question—whether it is not a fact that there have been complaints with 
regard to the Karachi office that these packers are not given leave even 
on very urgent business? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have no information on that 
point, Sir, but I shall be very happy to send a copy of this question and 
of my reply to the Head of the Circle so that he may take suitable action 
if necessary. 


CONFEBBNCE OF ReFOKMS COMMISSIONERS. 

1063. *Mr. S. Satyamurti; Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) wliether a Conference of Reforms Commissioners or officers from 

the Provinces is to be held shortly at Delhi; if so, when, and 

(b) the purpose of the conference? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a) A conference of Reforms 
Officers was held on the 5th to the 8th of March this year. 

(b) Tile conference was held on an entirely informal basis for the pur¬ 
pose of exchanging and co-ordinating the provisional views of Provincial 
Covernments, particularly on matters connected with electoral preparations. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Does that include an examination of the electoral 
rolls on the basis of the Lothian franchise, or any amended franchise ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Sir, so far as I know, I would 
like to give my Honourable friend all the information I have got. The 
information I have got is this, that the Reforms Commissioners, when 
they met here between the 5ih and 8th of March last, considered the fol¬ 
lowing subjects • the question of delimitation; the question of preparation of 
electoral rolls; the question of corrupt practices during elections, and so 
on. They proceeded, provisionally, on the recommendations of the Lothian 
Committ^ I do not know exactly as to whether that would be the final 
form, but they did not proceed in any other wise except that indicated bv 
the Lothian Committee. 
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Mr* S. Satyamurti: With regard to the important question of the de¬ 
limitation of constituencies, is there any proposal on the part of Govern¬ 
ment for consulting public opinion, as to whether there should be single¬ 
member constituencies or plural-member constituencies, and so on and 
so forth? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: As I told my Honourable friend, 
no conclusions whatsoever have been arrived at. This was an exchange of 
views provisionally between the Eeforms Officers in the different provinces, 
and the question whether it will be necessary to consult pablic opinion or 
not has not yet arisen, and I can only say that 1 sha'll bear that in mind 
when the situation arises. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will tht* conclusions of this Conference be reported 
to the Government as “recommendations” of the Conference? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I am not sure of that, becaoise 
it is quite possible that, before the report is made, things may change; 
but, if there is any such report, and if my Honourable friend wants in¬ 
formation, I shall be glad to give it to him. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May 1 take it, therefore, that no action will be 
taken till after the Government have had an opportunity of deciding 
whether to take public opinion into their confidence or not in implement¬ 
ing these conclusions? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Certainly, Sir. 

Provision of Two-Sbatbr Benches in certain Trains on the South 

Indian Railway. 

1064. *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: (a) Will Government please 
state if they are aware that in trains other than local trains, and some¬ 
times in long distance trains, the South Indian Railway authorities put 
third class carriages with benches which can accommodate only two persons 
sitting? If not, are they prepared to ascertain and lay the facts on the 
table ? 

(b) If the fact stated above be correct, are Government prepared to 
Issue early orders to stop this practice of providing two-seater benches? 

(c) Are Government aware that in many of the through trains on the 
South Indian Railway the third class compartments are small and designed 
to hold eight or ten persons, thus enabling small parties of families to 
travel together, but that in others there is no partition between the com¬ 
partments ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to issue orders to see that in all the 
through trains and trains running for more than a hundred miles distance, 
this type of carriage, with separate compartments designed to hold not 
more than ten persons, is introduced and that the system is extended to 
other railways also? 

Mr. P. E. Bau: (a) to (c). I have called for information from the 
South Indian Railway and aball place a reply on the table later. 

(d) The question of providing smaller third class compartments will be 
considered. 
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Pl^OSBCtJTIONS UNDER THE INDIAN STATES (PROTECTION AGAINST 

Disaitfeotiok) Act. 

10Q5.^Sar<jUf S^t Singh: (a) With reference to their reply to question 
No. 233 of the 5th February, 1930 a^sked by Dr. B. S. Moonje, will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state how many prosecutions under Indian States (Pro¬ 
tection against Disaffection) Act, 1922 were sanctioned by them and against 
what papers and on what grounds? 

(b) What was the cost incurred by Government in each ease? 

(c) What was the result of the prosecution? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Since 5th February, 1930, there has been 
only one instance of a prosecution authorised by the Governor General in 
Council, viz., of the Taqat newspaper of Delhi by the Jaipur Darbar, for 
publishing two articles intended to bring His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jaipur into hatred or contempt or to excite disaffection towards him. 

(b) and (c). In a later issue the newspaper published a full apology 
which w’as accepted by the Jaipur Darbar. The prosecution w^as accord¬ 
ingly dropped. 

Sardar Sant Singk: The Honourable Member has not answered part (b). 
What was the coat incurred by Government in this case ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: 1 imagine that no cost was incurred by Gov¬ 
ernment, but T have no information on that point. The suggestion cer¬ 
tainly is that no cost was incurred. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is there any prosecution still pending against any 
newspaper under thje Act? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Not so far as I know. I should have to have 
notice of that question. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My question was how many prosecutions were 
going on. How many prosecutions are there? You said that there was 
only one prosecution by the Government. Is there any prosecution which 
18 pending now under this Act? 

Mr. H. A. F. MetcaUe: I have already stated that I am not in a posi* 
tion to answer that. I have given the information which I have received 
from the De^jartment saying that only one instance of a prosecution autho¬ 
rised by the Governor General in Council is known of to me. That is the 
question which the Honourable Member put down. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it not a* fact that the prosecution against the 
Riyasat newspaper is still pending in the Hoshangabad Court? 

Mr. E. A. F. Mctoalfc*: There may be; I am not aware of that point. 
The point is that if it is pending, it was presumably either not sanctioned 
by the Government of India or it is not under the particular Act which 
the Honourable Member has put down in his question. 
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Rkpoet of Major^Genbeaij Sir John Megaw on Conditions of 
Heax/th of Bubal Abbas in India. 

1066. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the report made by Major-General Sir John Megaw in 1933 on conditions 
of health of rural areas in India? 

(b) Is it a fact that the suggestions of Sir John Megaw for a review of 
the health situation in India by the appointment of a commission of experts 
on public health and every aspect of rural life in India has been supported 
by the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India? 

(c) What steps do Government propose to take on these recommenda' 
tions ? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (h) Yea. 

(c) Government hdve decided that the first step should be to constitute 
a Central Medical and llea'lth Advisory lioard and it is their intention to 
do so as soon as financial conditions permit. 

Mr. B. Das: What will be the nature of this Central Medical and 
Health Advisory Board and whether the Indian Medical Council will be 
amalgamated with it or not or will it be a separate organisati(m ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, according to the examination wdiich we made 
sometime ago, it will be entirely independent of the Indian Medical Coun¬ 
cil which is a purely educational body. 

Mr. B. Das: Have Government decided upon the principles on which 
this body will function ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The one principle upon which the Government have 
decided is that it should be a* representative body. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: With regard to part (b), did the Honourable 
Member say that any subsidies are being reduced or there will be any 
reduction ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am a'fmid 1 am not aware of anything about 
subsidies. 

Transmission of Air Mails between Great Britain and India. 

1067. *Mr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the nature of the proposals made by the representatives of the 

British Post Office and the Air Ministry during their recent 
visit to Delhi to the Government of India, regarding trans¬ 
mission of Air Mails between Britain and India; 

(b) whether any suggestion of a subsidy out of Indian revenues has 

been made; if so, the amount proposed and whether the 
Government of India have agreed to any payment; 

(c) what arrangements will be made for transmission of Air Mails 

b^weep Karachi and Singapur, when the new scheme comes 
into operation; 
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(d) whether the question of reducing mail subsidy to the P. and 0. 

Steamship Company has been or will be considered in view of 
the diversion of first class mail to the air route; 

(e) whether the new scheme will offer facilities for the use of the 

air route for first class mail to other parts of the British 
Empire or to non-British areas also; 

(f) whether, if any concessions arc granted to any airway company 

in this connection, the Government of India will insist on 
adequate training facilities being given to Indians; 

(g^ whether there will be uniformity of rates all over the British 
Empire regarding first class mail: 

fh) whether any revision of rates is under consideration; and 

(i) whether this Legislature will exercise control over the policy of 
Government in regard to the de\elopment of aviation? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (h). The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber’s attention is invited to the statement made by the Under Secretary of 
State for Air in the House of Commons on the 20th December, 1934, 
^vinch is reported in Volume 290, No. 23, of the official report of Parlia- 
mentar;v debates in tlie House of Commons, a copy of which is in the 
Library of this House. The whole scheme is at present under the careful 
consideration of Government and I regret I am not in a position to make 
a detailed statement on the various points raised by the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber. I hope it is unnecessary for me to assure the Honourable Member 
that Government are giving, and will continue to give, careful attention 
to the protection of the interests of this country. Among other things, 
they will take the necessary steps to ensure provision for the training and 
employment of Indians. 

(i) The Legislature will have the same control twer Civil Aviation as 
over any other subject expenditure on which is required to be voted by it. 

Mr. B. Das: Was the attention of the Honourable Member drawn to 
the two special contributions which appeared in the Statesman of Delhi 
where it was mentioned that the air mail rates will be the same as the 
British post office rates, namely, one anna and six pies, and that the 
Government of India had reached their conclusions on this matter and 
have agreed to the rate? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir; my attention was not 
especially drawn to these articles. 


Mr. B. Das: Did not the Honourable Member’s Department supply 
those special informations which were published in th^ Statesman about 
the very time when those tliree gentlemen representing the British Gov¬ 
ernment were negotiating with my Honourable friend, Mr. Bewoor and 
others ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I can assure my Honourable friend 
that the facts are exactly as I have stated, and that, if anything beyond 
this was published in the Statesman, it was entirely unauthorised. 
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Report of Special Officer on the Amendment of the Indian 

Companies Act. 

1068. *Mr, B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if the Special Officer has completed his report on the amend¬ 

ment of Indian Companies’ Act; 

(b) if the report will be published and circulated for opinion of com¬ 

mercial bodies; 

(c) whether opinions of commercial bodies, commercial lawyers and 

the various provincial Governments were consulted before the 

Eeport was submitted; 

(d) which are the Provincial Governments and Chambers of Com¬ 

merce that supplied their opinions; 

(e) whether they intend to submit the report for examination 

to a committee of commercial experts before they introduce 

the amending bill; and 

(f) when they propose to introduce the amending bill? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) There is no intention of doing so at present. The report is purely 
departmental. 

(c) Yes. Proposals received from time to time from various commer¬ 
cial bodies and individuals, before the appointment of the Special Officer, 
were also taken into consideration by him. 

(d) Most of the Local Governments, the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry and a few other commercial bodies. 

(e) The question as to the further procedure to be adopted is at present 
under consideration. 

(f) Government are not yet in a position to say when the amending 
Bill will be introduced, 

Mr, B. Das*: May I inquire, Sir, if Government received opinions of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce and the various European Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore*: I .-ould not tell my Honourable 
friend that straightoff, but I believe so. That is merely my recollection. 

Mr. B. Das: ]\Iay I just inform the Honourable Member that those 
bodies did not contribute any opinion with regard to the amendment of 
the Companies Act? I sav this subject to correction. Let my friend, 
Mr. James, or any other Member reply. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am always happy to receive 
information from my Honourable friend. 

Mr. B. Das: I said that the European Chambers of Commerce did not 
express any opinion in this matter, and how is it that the Government of 
Bengal did not supply any information? 
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The Honour^able Sir Joeeph BlUtte: I cannot answer either for the 
Chambers of Commerce or for the Government of Bengal 

Mr. S. Satyafilurti: In view of the large and strong demand in the 
country for a radical aT}iendn:ient of the Companies Act in order to promote 
commercial activities in this country, will Government consider the 
desirability of expediting legislation on this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend will realise 
that this is a most in)portant matter and Government are fuliv aware 
of the desire in this country for a very radical alteration of the existing 
Companies Act. Mv Tlonourablc friend may rest assured and content 
that no avoidable dola\ v ill bo allowed to aeeiir. 

Mr. B. Das: Mav I inquire when a Bill to this effect is likely to be 
introduced in this House and when the commerical bodies will bo 
consulted ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore-: Mv Honourable friend has already 
had that question answered. I answered his part (f) by saying that Gov¬ 
ernment are not yet in a position to say when the amending Bill will be 
introduced. Obviously a Bill of this magnitude and importance will have 
to be most (*arefullv canvassed before we put it before this House. 

Expenditubb on Strategic and Commercial Railways. 

1069. *Mr, 0. N. Muthuranga Mudallar: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state the expenditure on strategic railways and commercial rail¬ 
ways each year for the past five years? 

(b) Is the expenditure on strategic railways met by Railway Depart¬ 
ment or Army Department? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Full information regarding the expenditure on 
strategic and commercial railways, since the separation of the Railway 
Budget till the end of 1938-34, will he found in the statistical compilation 
‘Financial Resiilts of Working of Indian State Railways from 1924-25 to 
1933-34’, copies of which are available in the Library of the House. For 
later years the information is contained in the budget memorandum for 
the (‘lUTent year. 

(b) Under the present arrangements the expenditure on strategic line® 
is initiallv met from railway revenues but is ultimately recovered from 
general revenues as the loss on strategic railways is deducted from the 
contribution payable by Railways to general revenues. 


Case of Mr. Amir Hydeb Khan, a State Prisoner in the Coimbatore 

Jail. 

1070. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: (a) Will the Honourable the Home 
Member be pleased to state what the conveniences are to which a State 
Prisoner is entitled? Is he entitled to have books and writing materials? 
If not, why not? If so, what is the nature of the books that can be 
allowed to him? 
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(b) Kave the jail authorities any right to search tiie person and the cell 
of a' State Prisoner, and how often can they do so ? 

fc) Are Government aware that this right, if it exists, has been abiised 
in the case of Mr. Khan? 

(d) Is It true that Mr. Khan’s cell is opposite to the condemned pri¬ 
soners’ cell? 

(e) Are (hnci’nment prepared to consider the advisability of placing 
Mr. Khan in a more convenient cell ? 

(f) Will Goverjiinent please state on what grounds they arrested and 
detained Mr. Khan as a State Prisoner within forty days of his release from 
jail? 

(g) Is it true that the prisoner was tested by the Medical Officer and 
tliat the latter has stated that the prisoner is on the verge of lunacy owing 
to the effects of continuous isolation? If so, do Government proyjose to 
allow him to move about more freely, or transfer him to some jail where 
other detenus are kept"^ 

(h) Is il a fact that even after Government allowed the prisoner to Jiave 
whatever books he liked, the Superintendent of the Jail under instructions 
from the Criminal Investigation Department has not granted even one 
book? 

(i) Do Government propose to stop the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment dictating to Government in the matter of the supply of books to 
Mr. Khan? 

(j) Is the Honourable the Home Member aware that the State Prisoner, 
Mr. Amir Hyder Khan, who is now in Coimbatore Sub-jail, is subject to 
various indignities, such as frequent searches, abuses from the Superin¬ 
dent, etc. ? 

Tli^ RonouraWe Sir H«ry Craig: Sir, with your permission 1 pro¬ 
pose to answer questions Nos, 1070 and 1076 together. 

State Pris('ners arc permitted to have writing materials and books 
and newspapers, which not considered undesirable, and are granted 
allo\yance3 to cover the cost of diet and personal requiremeuls, including 
clothing. Amir Haider Khan is detained as a State Prisoner, under the 
Madras Regulation II of 1819, on account of his dangerous Communist 
activities. He was first detained in the Central Jail at Coimbatore, where 
he was accommodated in an “A” class block, wliich though near the 
condemned cell, is the most comfortable building in that jail, consisting 
of four rooms each 18 ft. x n ft with a yard, the whole of which was 
at his disposal. He was not subject('d to any indisrnity or abuse and 
^\as allowed all bopks asked for, except one which was considered undesir- 
nble. Owing to the difficulty of finding another prisoner wnth whom he 
could be permitted to associate, the [.oca] Government issued orders for 
his transfer to the Centra] Jail at Rajahmundry where he is now confined 
in association with other State Prisoners. He has been permitted to buy 
and keep writing materials and allowed books from the jail librarv and 
booksellers, subject to the approval of the C. I. D. 

In the matter of search, the jail authorities are required to search State 
Prisoners and their cells at least once a week, but may do so more 
frequently if considered necessary. 
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Seth Govind Das: Is there any daily paper supplied to the Prisoners ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Cralk: I am not sure about that, but I 
think pobably there is. 

Mr, A. K. Fuzlul Huq: Under what Regulation is this prisoner 
detained? 

The Honourable S'r Henry Craik: Under Madras Regulation II of 
1819. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: Is it not a fact that Mr. Khan claimed to be 
tried in an ordinary Uourt of law'^ 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No, Sir. I do not tliink so. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With reference to the answer to part (f), what 
are the specific grounds on which Mr. Khan was arrested \sithin 40 days 
after his release from jail? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Because he was engaged in dangerous 
Uommunist activities. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Was any overt act alleged against him? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Ves, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What are those? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: T *un not prepared to say 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May T know what is the latest report about his 
health, in possession of the Honourable the Home Member? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I ha^e no adverse report about his 
health. He wuis removed from the Coimbatore Jail to the Rajahmundry 
Jail, because there was no prisoner in the Coimbatore Jail with whom 
ho could associate, and he is now in a position to associate with other 
State Prisoners in the Rajahmundry Jail 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: When w^as he removed? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: 1 do not know the exact date. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has his health improved since his removal to the 
Rajahmundry Jail? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I have never had any report about 
his bad health 

Prof. N. G. Banga: With reference to answer to part (d), is the Hon¬ 
ourable Member aware that to be kept m a cell opposite to condemned 
prisoners cells will have the most depressing effect upon the prisoner’s mind 
and heart? 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: He is no longer there in that cell. 
He was in that cell formerly. 

Prof. N. G, Ranga: Will tlie Honourable Member consider the ad visa- 
bility of transferring him to some other jail? 

An Honourable Member: That question has been already answered. 

Mr. President (The Honourable 8ir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Member ought to listen before putting his question. 

Prof. N. G, Ranga: It is not always possible to hear whai Members 
on the Treasury Benches say. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Order, order. 
Next question. 

Police Force in the Criminal Investigation Department in the 
Centrally Administered Areas. 

1071, *Mr. T, S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Will Government please 
state: 

(a) the number of constables, head constables sub-inspectors, 

Inspectors, Deputy Superintendents, Superintendents and 

other higher officers in the Criminal Investigation 

Department in the centrally administered areas; 

(b) what is the total amount spent on that department; 

(c) whether the amounts spent in that department are audited, if 

not, why not; 

(d) of the total staff, liow many are engaged in the regular criminal 

investigation; and 

(e) how many are employed in watching the movements of men 

engaged in political activities? 

The Honourable Sir Henry, Oraik: The information is being collected 
and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Relief to Agriculturists in India. 

1072. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of the follow¬ 
ing measures adopted by the American Government to give relief to a.^ri- 
culturists: 

(i) passing the Agricultural Adjustment Act; 

(ii) raising the price level of agricultural products by restricting culti¬ 

vation ; 

(iii) giving subsidy to agriculturists in compensation for the unuse of 

cultivable land; and 

(iv) passing the Farm Mortgage Act to provide money to farms at 

cheap rates of interest? 

(b) What aclaon have the Government of India taken, or proposie to 
take, to give relief to agriculturists in India? 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) (jovernnient have no information beyond what 
has appeared, from time to time, in the PresFs. 

(b) I would invite the Honourable Member's attention to m\ sj)eeeh on 
the late Lala Hrij Kishore’s Kesolution on the 6th April, 10B4. As the Hon¬ 
ourable Member is aware the Government of India have decided to allot 
rupees one crore next year to the provinces for rural reconstruction. This 
will mainly benefit the agriculturist. 


Case of Mr. Vatsayana of the Delhi Conspiracy Case. 

107t3. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the news appearing in the Hindustan Tunes, dated the 17th 
Pebruary, 1935, town edition, on page 9, under the heading “H. S. 
Vatsayana (S. H. Vatsa,\ana)” ordered out of Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that Mr. Vatsayana was acquitted in the Delhi conspiracy 
case and was interned in Lahore just on his acquittal ? 

(c) B[o\^ long has he been so interned? 

(d) Was he recently wanted to appear as a prosecuting witness at 
Ajmer ? 

(e) Is it a fact that on his way back, he was served with a notice by the 
Local Government of Delhi to quit Delhi within 24 hours? 

(f) la there any news in possession of Government that he was not 
leaving Delhi within 24 hours? 

(g) Is it al60 a fact tlrat he was to leave Delhi and he Actually left it 
within two hours of the service of the notice ? 

(h) Are Government in possession of anything to show that he was 
not engaging himself in Delhi, during the few hours he was here, in some 
strictly vocational occupation, including negotiation for sale of his manus- 
enpts ? 

(i) Have Government ascertained the present occupation of 
Mr. Vatsayana? If so, What is it? 

(j) Do Government pay him any allowance? 

(k) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of making it 
possible for him by giving him all facilities, including free movement, to 
look for an honest and suitable occupation for himself ? If net, why not 

The Honourable S^r Henry Craik: (a) I have seen the article. 

(h) Yes He is res! rioted to Lahore under the orders of the Duniab 
Govennnent 

(c) Since February, 1934 

(d) He was permitted to go to Ajmer on summons from the City Magis¬ 
trate, Ajmer. ® 

(e) Yes. 

(g) He left Delhi four hours after the service of the order, 

(if) and. (h). He wits exberned from Delhi as his presence was considered 
to be undesirable. When the order was served on him he stated that 
he had- had no intention of. staying in Delhi and was on his way to Lahore 
from Ajmer. 
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(i) to (k). As the order restricting his residence to Lahore hag been 
passed by the l^ocal Government, it ie for the Local Government to 
decide these questions. I understand that no allowance is paid to him. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Why wiis his presence considered 
undesirable in Delhi ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: He is considered to be a dangeous 
person. 

Problem of Unemployment amongst the Bhadraloke Classes. 

1074. ♦Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the fact that the problem of unemployment amongst the 
Bhadraloke classes throughout India is becoming more and more acute? 

(h) Has the Government made any arrangement for having reliable 
statistics about the number, status, education and other particulars of 
the unemployed? , 

(c) What remedial measures, if any, have been suggested and formulated 
by Government for the solution of the problem? What steps have 
actually been taken to give effect t.o the same in the provinces? 

I 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Government are aware that 
“middle class’' uneinplo}inent is causing considerable anxiety. 

(b) An attempt was made, at the 1981 Census, to obtain figures of 
unemployed graduates but it did not yield any satisfactory results. 

(c) As the Honourable Member appears to be aware, the question is 
one that primarily concerns the Provincial Governments and a number 
of them have appointed special (.Committees to consider the question in 
recent years. It is inipossihle for me to give any indication of the various 
steps suggested by these (Committees within the limits of a reply to a 
question, nor am 1 in ])Ossessiou of a record of the steps taken. The oppor¬ 
tunity was taken to discuss the subject at the Fifth Industries Conference 
in Simla in 1933 and a summary of the views expressed and the delibera¬ 
tions will be found on pages 121 to 134 of Bulletin No. 50 of the Bulletins 
of Indian Industries and Labour, a copy of which is in the Library. 
Partly as a result of their deliberations, L(X'al Governments were recently 
addressed on the subject of educational reconstruction by the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai; Mav I know whether in view of the fact that 
there are graduates unemployed who aspire for service under the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Government are prepared to make some arrangements 
to see that those graduates who have passed examinations are employed 
and thereby the discontent of unemployment is removed? 

The Hotumrable’ Sir Vrasili Noyce: I take it that the Government do 
employ the unemployed. How else can they enter Government service? 

Wf. SWtyMlQVttT Are ttoe Government of Ind^a takiiiig, $my steps, 
therefore, to relieve unemployment among the middle classes, or, to the 
best of tbeir knowledge, hrtve any LooaS (Sovemmenbs taken aHy stepB 
positively to relieve middle class unemploymenit ? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I can only sugf^est that ni\ 
Honourable friend should study the Local Governments’ records on the 
subject. It may be of interest to him to know that of the Governor’s Pro¬ 
vinces, Bengal, Madras, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Assam and 
Bombay have held enquiries into middle class unemployment and the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bihar and Orissa arc now about to hold such an enquiry. 1 
think mv Honourable friend is also probably aware that in the United 
Provinces an enquiry committee is at present sitting under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. I am absolutely certain that, with Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru as Chairman, that committee is bound to produce a 
most useful report. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: Apart from enquiries and committees, will the 
Honourable Member state whether any single step has been taken either 
by the Government of India or any Local Governnumts to their knowledge 
to relieve middle class unemployment? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I cannot ])ossibly say in reply to 
a supplementary question what Local Governments have done to imple¬ 
ment the recommendations made by the various committees I have 
mentioned. 

Seth Govind Das: Are Government aware that in the Central Provinces 
the Government are doing nothing in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I cannot believe that thev are 
doing nothing It is true that they have not held any enquiry as other 
Local Governments have done, but I am quite certain that this undoubtedly 
serious problem is engaging the attention of the Government of the Central 
Provinces. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: How long have they been dealing 
witli this problem ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It will go on engaging the attention 
of the Local Governments until they are nearer a solution of a problem 
which T admit is serious. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: Are Government aware that a young man 
recently committed suicide in Lucknow hecan.se of unemployment? 

Mr. T. S, Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Why one young man? There are 

scores of them. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 ask, what steps have Government taken to 
collect statistics regarding unemployment after their failure to get statistics 
in the last census? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is another question down on 
the paper in regard to that point, but I can say at once that it is impossible 
to ascertain the number of unemployed at any time without a census of 
the most elaborate kind. It is questionable whether it would be possible 
to get reliable statistics by means of a census, owing to the difiBculty of 
discriminating between voluntary and involuntary unemployment. We all 
know the problem is there, and I do not think that the collection of statistics 
would help towards its solution. 
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Mr. N. M. JosSii: M&y I ask whether the Government of India are 
aware that they have undertaken to supply figures relating to unemployment 
to the International Labour Office on account of having ratified the conven¬ 
tion passed at the Washington Conference^ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think my Honourable friend had 
better put down a question on that subiect 

Mr. S. Satyamurtl: Will G overnmcnt consider the suggestion of con¬ 
scripting all those educated unemployed and training tbeu' and engaging 
them in eradicating the colossal illiteracy in this coimtrv ? 

The Honontable Sir Frank Novee: That, Sir, is a matter for Local 
Go^ferfiments. T' do not know wHethor you, Sir, will permit rne to take 
a little more time than I might otlierwise be allowed to take in replying 
to a supplementary question, but it may be of interest to the House to 
know what the conclusions of the Industries (^.onference of 1983 on this 
subject were. They held that: 

*‘(1) The true remedy for unemployment amongst the middle classes, as indeed 
amongst other classes, is the rapid development of the resources of the country. 

(2) fn most provinces an undue proportion of the resources available is being 
devoted to purely literary education, particularly in the higher grades. 

(3) An industrial bias from the earliest stages would be useful in changing the 
general outlook of the educated classes. 

(4) All possible new careers for instance, in the Army, the Navy, Mercantile 
Marine, Civil Aviation, etc., should be opened up to Indian educated young men 
as rapidly as possible.” 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will Government consider the advisability of 
establishing a Central Employment Bureau to serve the needs of the 
middle class imeitij>loyed ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think that is more a matter for 
the Local Governments than for the Government of India. 

Prof. N. O, Ranga: In view of the fact that the Local Governments 
(iannot establish a Central Employment Bureau .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): A matter like this 
cannot perhaps be debated fully at question time. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: May I know what steps Government havo 
taken to solve the problem of unemployment among the educated youth 
in Delhi and other centrally administered areas? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noye^: There, again, I think my Honoura- 
able friend had better put down a question on the subject. 

Frsfils IMPOSED UPON THE CrVTL Disobedience Peisoners in the Madras 

PresidenoF. 

1075. *Prof. N. O, Rahga: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) the number of cases in which fines were imposed in the Madras 

. . Presidency upon civil disobedience prisoners since 1932; 

(ii) ;tbe total amount of tbe fines realised until the civil disobedience 

campaign was stopped by Mahatma Gandlu^ 

B 
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(iii) the amounts realised after that withdrawal of mass as well as 

individual civil-disobedience campaign; 

(iv) whether it is a fact that even now attempts are being made to 

realise the fines imposed during the civil disobedience cam¬ 
paign withdrawn so long ago; 

(v) if the answer to parts (iii) and (iv) be in the affirmative, whether 

Government are prepared to stop such proceedings and excused 
the fines, thus far unrealised? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (i) to (iii). I regret I have not this 
Information and cannot undertake to impose on Local Governments the 
task of collecting it since the labour involved would be incommensurate with 
the results obtained. 

(iv) and (v). The fines were imposed by the Courts under the law. It 
is open to Local Governments to remit them if they consider this desirable 
on the merits of each case in the light of local conditions. The Government 
of India see no reason to interfere with the discretion of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment in this matter. 

Mr. T, S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: With regard to clause (iii), have 
the Government of India any policy in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Yes, Sir; the policy is to leave the 
matter to the discretion of the Local Governments who have the legal 
power. 

Prof. N. G. Pangai Is there any harm in the Government of India 
suggesting to the Provincial Governments that in view of the withdrawal of 
the Civil Lisohedionce ]\rovemont, the collection of the fines imposed 
during the second civil disobedience campaign might be remitted or 
excused? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: That seems to me to be asking me 
for an expression of opinion 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will it be impossible for the Government of India 
to make that suggestion to the Ixical Governments? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Order, order. 
Next question. 


Case of Mr. Amir Hyder Khak, a State Prisoner in the 
Coimbatore Jail. 

tl076. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) what are the conveniences and comforts to which a State Pri¬ 

soner is entitled, and whether he is entitled to have books 
and writing materials; if not, why not; 

(b) what kinds of books could safely be provided for them; 

(c) what are the orders of Government to the jail authorities to 

search the person and the cell of the State Prisoners ; 

fFor answer to this question see answer to question No. 1070. 
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(d) how often such searches can be macje by the jail servants under 

the rules; 

(e) whether it is a fact that State Prisoner Mr. Amir Hyder Khan 

who is now in Coimbatore Sub-jail is subjected to various in¬ 
dignities, such as frequent searches, abuses from the Superin¬ 
tendent, etc.; and 

(f) what action Government propose taking in the matter, and i£ 

not, why not? 

Amendments in the Government of India Bill suggested at the 
Meeting of Princes and Ministers of Indian States. 

1077. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that certain decisions have been arrived at 

at the meeting of Princes and Ministers of Indian States on 
the 25th February, 1935, at Bombay, suggesting certain 
amendments to the Government of India Bill; 

(b) whether these decisions have been communicated to the Viceroy 

and the Government of India; 

(c) what those decisions and recommendations are; 

(d) what action they propose to take thereon; 

(e) whether the opinion of the Legislative Assembly will be sought 

thereon; if not, wLy not; and 

(f) whether these decisions and recommendations will at least be 

placed on the table of the House? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) and (d). A White Paper containing the documents received from the 
Princes mid tlio comments of His Majesty's Government thereon has 
already been published. In this connection the Honourable Member's 
attention is invited to the Press Communique issued by the Foreign and 
Political Department on the 18th March, 1935. 

(e) No. The matter is not one calling for a references to this House. 

(f) Does not arise. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know the reasons why the Leader of the 
House thinks that this is not a matter calling for any expression of opinion 
by this House, in view of the fact that this Federation is a tripartite 
affair between British India, the British Government and the Princes? 
Why should not the Assembly liave an opportunity of expressing its views? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I have answered that. So far 
as the negotiations between the Princes and the Secretary of State are 
concerned, the Government of India have no function in the matter at all. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: May I take it, therefore, that the Government of 
India have not been consulted at any stage of these negotiations? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I have no such information before 
me. ‘I can answer that question on short notice if my Honourable friend 
will put down one. 
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ICr. S« Satyamurti: Arising out of the answer given by the Leader 
oi the House that the Cioveiiiinent of India have no iunetion in these 
negotiations between the Princes and tiie Jlritish (}ov(*riiineiit, I am asking 
for further elucidation wdiether, since these negotiations started, the (lov- 
erniiient of India liave never been consulted by the Secretary of State 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Pahim) • The Honourable 
Me'rriher Wanted a question to be put down. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I v ill answer it on short notice. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has the attention of the Honourable Member or 
of the Governmiuit of India been drawn to the statement made m the 
House of (Commons by tlio Secretary of State that today, the legal advisers 
of the Indian Princes are negotiating with the legal advistws of the Crown 
in Great Britain over the various points they have raised in n‘spe'ct i>f tins 
Federation ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I am not aware that the atteniion 
of the Government of India has been drawn to it officially, but I remember 
to have read something to that effeed in the newspapers 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have the Government of India been officially told 
about it? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Not to my know ledge. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Do the (Tovernment of India propose to take any 
action to represent the Indian point of view, at least the Government •>! 
India point of view’, with regard to th(*se very important negotiations affect¬ 
ing the future form of the Federation ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: As I have said already, in these 
negotiations the Government of India have no function w’hatsoever. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know why an opportunity will not be given to 
the Assembly to express its opinion? If the Government of India think 
they have no function m the matter, we think w’e have 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: That is a matter of opinion. We 
think that the Government of India have no function in the matter and 
we see no necessity of placing it before this House for getting the 0 [)inion 
of the House on thii matter 

Mr. S* Satyamurti: Has the Honourable the Leader of the House exam¬ 
ined these various amendments suggested by the princes, and does he realise 
that, if some of these amendments are carried, this Federation will be at 
the mercy of any Indian Prince, and does he think the Indian people should 
have no voice in the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I do not agree with my Honour- 
able friend’s view of fhe inference to be drawn from these negotiations. 

^ Mr. &. Satyamurti: Has my Honourable friend examined those negotia¬ 
tions ? ® 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I have seen those negotiations so 
far as they appeared in the newspapers and other publications. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has he come to the conclusion that, whatever the 
result of tlie negotiations may be, British India is not at all concerned with 
it? 


The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: T Inrve not come to the conclusion 
that British India is not concerned with the Federation. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: IVlay I know then why the Leader of the House 
thinks lluit the Government of India have no part in the matter, in view of 
the fact, that tlie Government of India will be changed out of recognition by 
this Federation? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): They said they 
were not consnlted; at any rate they have no function in this matter. 

Mr. B. Das: ?ilay I ask the Government of India why they did not pub¬ 
lish the Wlnte Faiper which was receiitl}^ published in London giving the 
correspondence between the Princes and the Secretary of State and 
circulate it to the Members here? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: It was published in the news¬ 
papers. 

Mr. B. Das: Why did not (Jovernment publish it in the form of a book 
and circulate it ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Will my Honourable friend indi¬ 
cate how it w’Oiild have been better if another republication had been issued 
here ? 

Mr. B. Das: Has it not been the practice of the Government of India 
to publish the White Paper and every other document connected wdth the 
new Constitution and circulate those to the Members of this House ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I am not aware that there has 
been any uniform practice, and I do not see any occasion, when the matter 
was before the public and everybody knew it, for printing it over again. 


Paucity of Muslims in the Central Standard Office, Railway 

Doard. 

1078. *Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daudi: (a) Is it a fact that there is 
not a single Muslim in the clerical staff of the Central Standard Office, 
Railway Board? 

(b) Is it also a iact that this office is going to be made permanent and 
as a consequence, additional staff wi]l be required ? 

(c) If so, will Government please state what steps have taji^n to 
recruit an adequate number of Muslims against the new appointments 
with a view to give them their due share ? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) There is no Muslim in the clerical staff of the Central 
Standards Office, but nine out of 31 draftsmen and tracers are Muslims. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) T can assure my Honourable friend that the latest orders of the Gov¬ 
ernment regarding communal representation will be followed in filling the 
new posts. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daudi: I did not ask whether there was any 
Muslim in the draftsmen cadre: why did the Honourable Member give me 

that figure ? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: I gave that figure because it enables the House to have 
a better idea of ihe position in the Central Standards Office. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daudi: Is it because tlie Department concerned 
sent him the figures in order to hide their sin in this matter? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Order, order. 

Damage to the Sugar-Cane Crop in the Delhi Province. 

1079. *Seth Govind Das: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the news published in the National Gall, dated February 14, 1935, 
under the heading ‘'Village Sugar Crop Spoiled'\ in which the villagers 
in Delhi Province are reported to have sent in a complaint regarding the 
inattention on the part of the canal authorities, although they had paid 
the abiana in full? 

(b) Will Government lay on the table a statement of figures showing 
the extent of damage to the sugar-cane crop and the extent to which the 
canal authorities are responsible for it? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) In any irrigated district complaints of this kind are not uncommon, 
and, if properly represented, are dealt with as a matter of course. The case 
referred to in the press report is not a case of general importance and I am 
not, therefore, prepared to lay on the table the statement for which the 
Honourable Member asks. 

Unemployment Problem in India. 

1080. *Seth Govind Das: Will Government please state whether they 
are adopting any steps to gauge the extent and measure of unemployment 
in various parts of the country? If so, what? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The matter is primarily one for the 
Local Governments. So far as T am aware none has conducted any 
elaborate statistical inquiry relating directly to unemployment, but statistics 
are published annually giving the average numbers employed in factories, in 
mines, on railways and in certain other branches of activity. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: May I know what have the Government of 
India done for the Centrally administered areas ? 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): That question does 
not arise. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: I submit that it arises from this question. The 
question is: 

“Will Government please state whether they are adopting any steps to gauge the 
extent and measure of unemployment in various parts of the country V* 

Therefore, the Government of India being interested in the administra¬ 
tion of the Centrally administered areas, I am entitled to know what steps 
have been taken in those areas. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I do not agree that the question arises 
out of the original question; but I think the Honourable Member is con¬ 
fusing this question with the one I answered previously. This question 
merely asks whether the Government are adopting any steps to gauge the 
extent and measure of unemployment in various parts of the country. In 
amy case, I have already answered the question. I liave asked my Honour¬ 
able friend to put down a question on the notice paper in regard to it. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: f want to know whether the Government of 
India have adopted any steps for gauging the extent of unemployment in the 
Centrally administered areas. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: And I have asked my Honourable 
friend to put down a question on the paper. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: My submission is. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahirn): If the Honourable 
Member is not prepared to do it, he will not get an answer. 

SHiVBB Jubilee of His Majesty the Kjng Emperob. 

1081. *Seth Govind Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what 
special instructions, if any, have been issued to Local Governments, and 
through them to district and local officers, to secure India-wide celebra¬ 
tion of the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty the King Emperor? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what expenditure, if any, is 
proposed to be incurred in connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if in the Delhi Province special 
leaflets have been circulated in the villages in connection with the Silver 
Jubilee ? 

(d) If the answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state (i) the contents of those leaflets, (ii) the authority circulating these 
leaflets and (iii) the money spent on these leaflets ? 


The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: (a) The Honourable Member is pre¬ 
sumably aware of the official statement which was made in the Press on the 
31st July last announcing the wishes of His Majesty the King-Emperor in 
regard to the celebration of the Silver Jubilee. It was His Majesty's ex¬ 
press desire that the celebration should be on a local basis, and that His 
Majesty’s subjects should, wherever practicable, have the opportunity ta 
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observe the occasion near their homes. It was also his wish that the cele¬ 
bration should be as simple as possible and that all undue expenditure should 
be avoided. In conformity with the wishes of His Majesty, the Govern¬ 
ment of India asked all Local Governments to arnmge for celebrations at 
provincial and district headquarters and at such other centres in each district 
as appeared to them to be suitable. It was suggested that local and provincial 
Committees should be appointed to arrange the celebration and according to 
press reports all Local Governments have taken this step. The decision what 
form the celebration should take thus rests with these provincial and local 
committees but it w^as suggested to Local Governments tliat they might 
suitably be on the same lines as on other similar occasions in the past, e.g», 
distribution of alms to the poor, entertainment of school children, illumina¬ 
tion of public and private buildings, etc., etc. As the celebrations in England 
will start, with a Thanksgiving Service on May 6th at St. Paul's Cathedral to 
be attended by Their Majesties the King and Queen, similar Thanksgiving 
Services will be held on that day in India in all (‘liurches, and the Goveiu- 
ment of India have no doubt that followers of other religions will recognise 
that this is a most appropriate way of inaugurating these celebrations and 
will hold similar religious services in their places of worship. May 6th has 
been declared lo he a Public Holiday and the Local Governmeni-s will declare 
one other day within the period from 6th to 18th, during which the celebra¬ 
tions will be carried on in all parts of the Empire, to be a local holiday. 

1 mvey add that at Simla where His Excellency the Viceroy will be in 
residence at the time, there will be a religious service on the Eidge on May 
6th, a Military Search Light Tattoo at Annandale on May 11th and a Mela 
arranged by the Government of the Punjab, as well as the other items 
arranged by a Local Government. 

(b) The Government of India anticipate an expenditure of about two 
lakhs to cover fheir illuminations throughout India and the Military Tattoo. 
Local celebrations in the Provinces will he financed, as far as possible, from 
public subscriptions. Local Governments are, it is understood, devoting 
some funds to illuminations and other official functions but the Government 
of India have no information as to the amount of expenditure proposed. 

(c) No. 

(d) Docs not arise. 

Seth Govind Das: Do Government not think that it is all practically a 
waste of money when the whole country is suffering from such poverty ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair will not 
allow such questions. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Certainly not. 

'Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: With reference to part (c), may I 
know from what item of the budget this item of Rs. 2 lakhs is proposed to 

be spent ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: It is being submitted to the Standing 
Pinance Committee on Friday. 


'Mr. T. S. AvinaShUingam Ohettiar: May I know whether any, force is 
brought to bear upon local bodies to contribute to these funds ? 
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The Honourable Sir Heniy Oraik: No. 

Dr. T. S. S. Bajan: Are Government aware that lumbardars in the 
Punjab pro\ince are ])ijtting undue pressure upon the peasants to contribute 
to this fund ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: No Goveninient are not aware of that. 

Messages of Loyalty in connection with the Celebbations of the 

Silver Jubilee. 

1083. ^^Seth Govind Das: Will Government he pleased to state if in the 
villages of the Delhi Province attempts are being made by local officials, 
directly or indirectly, to obtain sigjiatnros of villagers on specially devised 
messages of loyalty in connection with the celebrations of the Silver 
Jubilo'*? ff so, will Government please state: 

(a) wliat are its contents; 

(b) with \vliat object these signatures are being obtained; 

(c) what expense is likely to be incurred to obtain these signatures; 

aud 

(d) whether these signatures are being obtained in the Delhi Pro¬ 

vince or in other places ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The leply to the first part of the 
question is in the negative. Parts (a), (b), (c) and (d) do not arise. 

Formation of a Ministry of Agriculture and Communications. 

1083, *Seth GrOvind Das: (a) Will Government please state if they 
have taken any steps towards the formation of a ministry of agriculture and 
communications to serve as a link between the producers and transport 
agencies? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state what action they propose to take in providing efficient machinery 
at the centre with a view to co-ordinate the activities/ of the Local Govern¬ 
ments and evolve common policies? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Government of India harve 
accepted the principle that there should be a redistribution of portfolios 
within His Excellency the Viceroy's Executive Council so as to bring all 
questions relating to transport and communications into one. As my 
Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, has already informed the 
House, it is hoped that it may be possible to put the new arrangements into 
operation before the end of the current calendar year. The question of 
adding agriculture aud connected subjects to the portfolio of Communica¬ 
tions has not been considered. 

(b) The question does not arise in the form in which it is stated, but the 
Honourable Member is doubtless aware of the existence of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in the domain of agriculture; and his atten¬ 
tion is drawn to the recent creation of a Transport Advisory Council in the 
domain of transport and communications, particulars regarding which were 
'given in reply to ijuestion No. 108 asked by Professor N. G. Eanga on the 
22nd February, 1936. 
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Provision of Medical Aid in the Rural Areas. 


1084. *S0th Govind Das: (a) Will Government please state what has 
been their policy for providing medical aid in the rural areas? 

(b) Can Government state the number of free dispensaries in Delhi 
and tlie extent of relief provided to the villagers? 

(c) Is it a fact that the doctors incharge of the dispensaries demand 
a fee from the villagers, thus making it impossible for the villagers to 
even take advantage of the meagre facility provided to them? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Medical aid in the rural areas of Delhi Province 
has, for many years past, been provided by the District Board in the form 
of Charitable Dispensaries. 

(b) There are five such dispensaries which provide, in addition to free 
diagnosis and medicines, a limited number of beds for urgent cases. 

(c) Doctors in charge of these dispensaries are not allowed to charge 
fees from i^atients who attend the dispensary, and, if any instance in which 
a fee has been demanded is brought to the notice of the local administration, 
an enquiry will be made. These doctors are, however, permitted to charge 
a fee for attendance upon patients in their houses. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Do Government propose to have any more dispen¬ 
saries in the next year? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: Tliat is a question really of financial prosperity: when 
there is a little more money, we shall probably establish more dispensaries. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: Are Government aware of the suggestion made 
by Mr. Darling that the medical officers should be required to tour in villages 
also, to attend on patients without charging them any fee ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir; I am not aware of any such suggestion. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: Will the Honourable Member care to read the 
latest book by Mr. Darling entitled “Wisdom and Waste’*? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: When I have a little more leisure, I shall certainly 
familiarise myself with its contents. 


Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will Government care to accept the suggestions made 
in that book ? 


(No reply.) 


Punjab Martial Law Prisoners still in Jail. 

1085. *Seth Govind Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of Punjab martial law prisoners, serving sentences in the various 
jails in India? 

(b) Have Government considered the question of releasing any one of 
these convicts? 

(c) Do Government propose to release Mahasha Ratto and Ch. Buggo 
in view of their long incarceration and their present state of weak and bad 
health? 
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(d) Are Gk)vemment aware that the wife of Mahasha Eatto is financially 
in a bad way? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether they intend to help 
her financially ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) Seven. 

(b) The question of the release of tliese prisoners is considered periodi¬ 
cally and each case will again be considered on dates which have already 
been fixed. 

(c) I presume the prisoners referred to by the Honourable Member are 
Ch. Bagga Mai and Ch. lluttan Chand. The former was released on June 1, 
1934. Government do not propose to release the latter at present, as his 
conduct in jail has been unsatisfactory. 

(d) The answer is in the negative. 

(e) Hoes not arise. 


Action to stay the Deterioration of Literacy. 

1086. *Seth Govind Das: Will Government oe pleased to state what 
action, if any, they propose to take to stay the deterioration of literacy 
as reported by Sir George Anderson in his report of 1932-33? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: Education is very largely a provincial subject, but 
Provincial Governments are making strenuous efforts to remedy the defects 
referred to in the Eeport. 

The Government of India hope that the advice of the Central Advisory 
Board will be of great value to Provincial Governments. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: What are the duties discharged by Sir George 
Anderson ? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: Sir George Anderson primarily concerns himself with 
the collection of statistics and data relating to Education throughout India 
which are published annually and also the Quinquennial Reports. He also 
advises the Government of India on such educational matters as are referred 
to them by Local Governments. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is he expected to convene from time to time con¬ 
ferences of Educational Advisers belonging to different provinces ? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: Well, Sir, it is in order to put these conferences on 
a regular basis that we are creating the Central Advisory Board of which, I 
think, Sir George Anderson will be the Chairman. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Who will be represented on the Central Advisory 
Board, may I know ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai: I cannot say off-hand, but certainly all the provinces,, 
and university and other important educational interests. 
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Promotjo^ of Hand-Work Industry and Sericulture. 

1087. *Seth Govind Das: Will Government state what action has been 
taken so far towards the promotion of the hand-work industry and seri¬ 
culture, for which the Government of India allotted a special amount to 
be distributed among the various provinces, following the last Industry 
Conference at Simla? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: By “hand-work industry“ the Hon¬ 
ourable Member presumably means handlcom weaving industry. As far as 
this industry is eoneerned, tlie Government of India have recently approved 
the revised schemes submifted by the provinces and have already allocated 
grants to them amounting in the aggregate' io Rs. 1,76,000 for the current 
financial year and Rs. 3,97,500 for the ensuing financial year. With regard 
to the sericultural industry, a meeting of the Imperial Sericultural Com¬ 
mittee was held on the 25th of the last month. The Government of India 
have accepted the recommendations of the Committee and the grants for 
the year 1035-36 have just been allocated. They aiiiount in the aggregate 
to Rs. 93,962. 

Prof. N. G. Banga: Has the Legislative Assembly been given an oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss the manner in whicli the grants to handloom weavers ought 
to be spent ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am afraid. Sir, I cannot state the 
position offhand, but I think,—I speak subject to correction,—that the pro¬ 
posal for the grant of this money was duly placed before the Standing 
Finance Committee. The exact method of its allocation was left to Govern¬ 
ment, and, as I have already stated in repl} to (jucstions on the floor of 
this House, that allocation was made in consultation with a conference of 
representatives of tlie Local Governments, and I am glad to say thjTt a un¬ 
animous decision was arrived at which was duly implemented. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the schemes of Local Gov¬ 
ernments on which they had to spend these grants made by the Government 
of India are subject to the supervision and control of the Government of 
India ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Yes, it is proposed to review the pro¬ 
gress made at the next meeting of the Industrial Conference. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: And, therefore, .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question, 
please. 

Misrepresentation against India in the Film “ India Speaks ’L 

1088. *S6th Govind Daa: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the press report wherein it has been stated that a film “India 
Speaks“ by R. K. 0. Radio makes wild statements about the civilization 
of India? 

(b) What action do Government propose to take against suoh sort of 
misrepresentation against India? 
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Mr. President (Tiie Honourable {Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair believes 
there is a short notice question on the same subject, notice of which has 
been given by Hr. Bunerjea. Perhaps the Honourable Member in charge 
would like to answer both. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Yes, Sir, i think it would perhaps 
suit the Honourable Aiembers if 1 answered both together. 

As regards No. iObH, the answer is as follow s; 

(a) Y"cs. 

(b) The film is, I understand, being exhibited in America. The Secret¬ 
ary of State for India has been addressed in the matter with the suggestion 
that the* liecessary representation should be made in the proper quarters. 
I might add for the information of the House that the British Board of 
Censors refused to certify this lilm iu June, PJ33, tor public exhibitiou in 
the United Kingdom and that it is unlikely that any Board of Censors m 
any other part of the British Empire will permit its exhibition 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Alay 1 know, Sir, when the Honourable Member 

came to know of this film being exhibited in America for the first time? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I think it would be more convenient 
if I answered the short notice question first. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 have also put dowm a question on this subject, 
and, therefore, 1 ask this question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Short notice ques¬ 
tion. Dr. Banerjea. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER 
Film named “Bengali” exhibited in Europe. 

Dt, P. N. Banerjea: (a) Has the attention of (jovornment been drawn 
to a letter from Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, published in the Hindustan 
Times of the 12th March, 1935, in the course of which he states that a film 
called “Bengali” is being exhibited in Europe? 

(b) Are Government aware that this film follows closely the film “India 
Speaks” and that it is a part of a propaganda against Indian people? 

(c) Are Govermnenfc aw^are of the scandalous nature of this film, and if 
so, are they prepared to make an enquiry as to the brains wKich arc direct¬ 
ing the propaganda and the money which is financing it? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of making re¬ 
presentations to the Governments of the countries concerned to stop this 
anti-Iiidian propaganda? 

Tli6 Hbnourable Sir Henry Oraik: I have no information regarding this 
film beyond’ what is stated’ in‘ the press report to Which the Honourable 
Member mfers. The Secretary of State has, however, been addressed in the 
matter, as in the case of the film “India Speaks“ to which refei^tice wa"e 
made in an earlier question today, with the suggestion that similar action 
may be taken if inquiry dhows that tho film iS 6bjeotionabl8. 
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Mr. Lalchand Nav^rai: May I know when the Government came to 
know of this film being exhibited in America, and when did they come to 
know of it for the first time here in India? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Which film? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: “India Speaks 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I cannot say the exact date, I think 

it was quite recently. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it a fact that the papers in India wrote about 
it about three months ago, and I think the Bombay Chronicle wrote some¬ 
thing about it. What steps did the Government of India take then? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I don’t remember the exact date, but 
I don’t think I saw that in the Bombay Chronicle. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if the Honourable Member came 
to know of this film only when questions were put in this House or before 
that? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No, Sir; I had seen some notices in 
the press before. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: How long ago was it? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I can’t remember exactly. 

Mr. F. E. James: May I ask a supplementary question on this? Has 
the Government’s attention been drawn to the malicious suggestion made 
in certain quarters that this film emanates either from British official 
sources or from British producers? Is the Honourable Member satisfied 
that there is no truth whatsoever in that suggestion? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I have seen certain innuendos to 

that effect, but I should have thought that sufficient answer to any such 
suggestion was given by tlie fact that the Board of Censors refused to certify 
the film as fit for exhibition in the United Kingdom, and I understand that 
no Board of Censors in any other part of the British Empire will permit the 
exhibition of films which have been refused by the British Board of 
Censors. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: What is the exact request made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the Secretary of State with regard to this film "Bengali’' ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: We have asked the Secretary of State 
to address a representation to the Government of the United States pointing 
out that we in India so work the censorship as to avoid the exhibition of 
any film which is offensive to the susceptibilities of other countries, and 
asking that corresponding action should be taken by the Government of the 
United States. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: That is with regard to "India Speaks"? 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: That is with regard to both. 

Dr, P. N. Banerjea; But tho him “Bengali” has nothing to do with 
the Government of the United States, the reference in regard to “Bengali'’ 
must be made to the European Governments? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Anyhow, a representation has been 
made to the Secretary of State. 

Dr. P, N. Banerjea: To approach all the Governments concerned? 

Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi: Is it a fact that the said film was produced in 
India by a foreign company? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No, Sir; I have said that that film 
was never produced in any part of the British Empire. 

Srijut N. 0. Bardaloi: Was it not produced in India? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Made in India? On that point, I 
have no information. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: What liappens when a film is banned? Is it confiscat¬ 
ed by the Government in the same manner as they confiscate objectionable 
literature ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I must have notice of it; I am not 
familiar with the practice. 

Srijut N. C. Bardaloi: Are not banned films in India exported out of 
this country? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I do not think there is any censorship 
on films exported. Any film exhibited in India must be censored before 
exhibition, but, so far as I am aware, anybody can make a film in India 
and take it out. 


MOTION FOE ADJOUENMENT. 

EESBRVATION of THE HIGHLANDS OF KeNYA FOR EUROPPANS, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Order, order. I have 
12 No N ^ notice from Mr. Satyamurti that he proposes to ask 

for leave of the House for making a motion for an adjournment 
of the business of the Assembly for the purpose of discussing a definite 
matter of urgent public importance, namely, the criticial position of Indian 
settlers in Kenya in respect of the proposed reservation of the Highlands 
for Europeans. I should like to know from the Honourable Member when 
this proposal was made. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): This 
proposal was made by the Carter Commission some time last year; but 
after that there was a series of questioaa and answers in the House of 
Commons, on the 14th February, 1986, in which the point of the questioner 
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was that the Commission went beyond their terms of reference* in reserv¬ 
ing a larger area than was originally contemplated and in also recommend¬ 
ing that that reservation should be made statutory by an Order in Council 
of His Majesty's Government. That re'port was received in the Library of 
this Assembly on the 18th Alarch, 1035. On that very day, a short notice 
question was put by me whicli was answered by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bajpai, on the 25th of this month. In that answer, he inter alia' 
stated ; 


“The Government of India apjiioached His Maji sty’s Go\einnieiit with a ic>|Uest 
that an opportunity bo afforded to them to make representations before an Older 
in Council was made Tins request has been acceded to and detailed representations 
to safeguard Indian interests will shortly ))e made.” 

In answer to a supplementary question of min,e, my Honourable friend 
stated that they lioped to despatcli the same by the next air mail. My 
submission to yon, Sir, is this that this is th(3 earliest opportunity 1 could 
have taken, after the answer from the (lovemment that His Majesty’s 
G-overnment, who originally stated that they would pass an Order in 
Council, had agreed to stay thc'ir hands, pending consideration of representa¬ 
tions to be made by tlie Government of India Therefore, I have come to 
ask your leave and the leave of ihe House to make this adjournment 
motion, in order to strengthen the hands of Ihe Goveniment in representing 
public opinion and their opinion in this matter. If I do not do so today, the 
Order in Council will be passed, licfore the Houst* can have another oppor¬ 
tunity of representing on this matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): What is the specific 
matter? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: The specific matter is this The proposal to pass 
an Order in Council bv His Majesty’s Government reserving an ar(‘a of 
about 16,000 square miles in the Highlands of Kenya for European settlers 
and making it a statutory segregation or reservation, and the statement of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, that His Majesty’s Government have 
decided to stay their hands })endmg consideration of representations made 
by the Government 

Mr. G. S. BajD ai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): T shoidd luce to place a few facts for your consideration. In accord¬ 
ance with paragrapli 44 of the Manual of Business and Procedure, on* of 
the conditions of admissibility of an adjournment motion is that it must be 
restricted to a specific matter of recent occurrence. I submit that my 
Honourable friend has not shown wdiat exactly this specific matter of 
recent occurrence. The fact of reservation is not of recent occurrence; that 
goes back to 1906. The recommendation of the Carter Commission that 
the area known ns the Highlands should be de<4ared by an Order in Council 
to be reserved in certain ways—that, again, is not of recent occurrence 
The report of tlie Carter Commission was published in May, 1934: so also 
was the declaration of the intention of His Majesty’s G-overnment to pass 
aii Orde?!" in Council defining the boundary of the Highlands. The only 
thing that can be said to be of recent occurrence is the definition of privi¬ 
leged position which the Secretarv of St^ite for the Colonies gave in the 
of Odfnili(AiB on the 14fh FebruaTy, 1935. But even with regard to 
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that, 1 should like to submit for your consideration that in its issue of the 
lOtli ]\Iarcli, 1935, the Special Correspondent of the Leader newspaper in 
London referred to these questions and answers, as also to the implication 
which I brought to the notice of the House the other day, namely, that 
that definition will have the effect of converting what is an administrative 
into a statutory restriction. I submit that even the fact of 
that intention being entertained by His Alajesty’s Government has been 
known in this country since the 10th March and that therefore the matter 
cannot be said to be a matter of recent occurrence. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur liahim): What about the 
short notice question and the answer to it? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: In the answer to the short notice question, I stated 
nothing beyond this, that the Government of India are making representa¬ 
tions to His Majesty’s Government The Government of India first asked 
the Secretary of State for India to represent to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies on the 12th February that an opportunity should be given to 
the Government of India to make representations. That request of the 
Government of India has been acceded to. I think the fact that His 
Majesty’s Government have agreed to receive representations from the 
Government of India is not by itself a matter which calls for an adjourn¬ 
ment motion. 

Mr, president (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): I hold that the 
motion is in order. It will be taken up at 4 O’clock. 


ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO THE COUNCIL OF THE INDIAN 
INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, BANGALORE. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I have to inform 
the Assembly that Dr. G. V. Deshmukh has been elected to represent 
the Assembly on the Council of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
(Cheers.) 

DEMANDS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY CtRANTS-co?iW. 


Legislative Assembly and Legislative Assembly Department— Concld. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The House will now 
resume consideration of the Supplementary Demands for Grants. 

Difference between a Supplementary Drant and an Ea:cea$ Grant, 

Mr. S. Satyamuiti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): I do not 
propose to take more than a minute or two. I was just submitting to you 
and the House, in respect of this supplemental demand for the Assembly, 
that that was certainly an expenditure which the Government could have 
foreseen, and should have placed before this Houee. Both on this and 
other demands, I have raised a number of questions and I fead »o anwer is 
forthcoming. I recognise th^t have ^o power to compel the Govern¬ 
ment to answer the questions, but it seems to me. , . . 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair would 
like to know exactly what are the questions. Perhaps some Government 
Member will explain the procedure as regards supplemental demands if 
you specify the questions. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: My questions are these. What, according to the 
Honourable the Finance Member, is the difference between a supplementary 
grant and an excess grant? Are supplementary grants introduced only 
after expenditure has been incurred, or before expenditure has betii incurred 
and when the need for it arises? Docs tlie Honourable the Finance Member 
consider that supplementary grants should be introduced as early as possible 
when the Government come to realise the need for expenditure, beyond that 
voted by this House; and my next category of questions is this. Does the 
Honourable the Finance Member consider that supplementary grants may 
be used for the purpose of incurring expenditure, not this year, but the 
next year, in view of the definition of supplementary gi’ants in Rule 50 of 
the Legislative Rules which says that supplementary demands for grants 
mav be moved when the necessity for exceeding arises during the year or 
when expenditure on a new service, not contemplated at the time of the 
budget, is made compulsory? How does the Government construe the 
phrase ‘new service’ not contemplated at the time of the budget? Is it 
merely tlie case of a service which was in their minds for which they 
omitted to provide for any reasons which they considered proper at that 
time, or is it because of a new service which actually arises after the 
budget had been submitted and voted on by this House? Then, Sir, as 
regards increase of expenditure, according to May’s Parliamentary Practice, 
the expenditure can be exceeded onlv under one or two well-defined cate¬ 
gories of unforeseen circumstances,—either a sudden war or a rise in prices 
or a statutory obligation cast on the Government by an action of this House 
or something of that kind, which arises out of circumstances which were 
not and could not have been foreseen, at the time when the budget w’as 
presented. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair thinks 
the Honourable Member wants to know the procedure relating to 8upp‘le- 
mentary demands and the circumstances in which the supplementary 
demands are made. ... 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: . . and the distinction between excess and 

supplomcntnrv grants. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair would 
like to know whether the Honourable Member draws any distinction, so far 
as the scope of the discussion is concerned, between supplementary grants 
or excess grants? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Most certainly. When a Government has in¬ 
curred expenditure any reasonable Member of this House will bring to 
bear on it different considerations from those which he will bring to 

bear. ... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Babim); Wbat about scope 
or discussions? Questions of policy for instance. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: On t>hat matter, I am in your hands. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahihi): Is there any differ¬ 
ence in that respect between supplementary grants and excess grafts? I 
have looked up the Parliamentary procedure and T do not find that there 
is any distinction as regards the scope of discussions so far as supplemen¬ 
tary grants and excess grants are concerned, j 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I would respectfully draw your attention to the fact 
that there is a distinction both in our Pules and Standing Orders and Ju 
May's Parliamentaiy Prractice. Buie 49 of Ibe “LegTslative Buies refers to 
excess grants, that is to say, when money has been spent on any service 
for which the vote of the Assembly is necessary, during any financial year, 
in excess of the amount granted for that service and for that year, a 
demand for the excess shall be presented to the Assembly by the Finance 
T^lember and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Assembly as if it 
we>’f' a demand for a grant, and Biile 50 provides : 

“An estimate shall l)e presented to the Assembly for a supplementary or additional 
^nant when the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found lo be lusufficipnt for 
tlie purposes of the current year or a need arises during the current year for expendi- 
tuie for which the vote of the Assembly is necessary upon some new service not 
contemplated in the budget for that year.” 

You will notice at once, comparing the one with the other that, whereas 
siprplementarv demands can be moved for new services, excess grants can¬ 
not be moved for new services. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Apart from the 
designation, the Chair wants to know the substantial distinction the Honour¬ 
able Member draws in the matter of scope of discussion. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): May I explain? 
An excess grant relates to an excess which only emerges after the end of 
the financial year. A supplementary grant relates to an excess which 
emerges during the course of the financial year. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I entirely differ. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): What the Chair 
’v^aiits to know is about the scope of the discussion. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: On the point made by the Finance Member. . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That is another 
matter. What is the distinction you suggest regarding the scope of the 
discussion. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: The scope of the discussion is this. In one case, 
the expenditure has already been incurred. . . . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): The point 
that the House would like to know, as I understand from your suggestion, 
is this—^that when the grant is brought before the House what are our 
rights as to the discussion, namely, can we make a cut motion, can we 
really discuss the policy and so forth. That is what the House would like 
"to know. 
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Hr. S. Satyamurti: So far as the actual words of the rule are concerned, 
I admit that the rules are the same in. b.oth, but, with your leave, I should 
like to comment on what the Honourable the Finance Member said, 
because he is the custodian of the rights of this House, so far as financial 
matters are concerned. Ilule 49 says: “When money has been spent on 
any service for which the vote of the Assembly is necessary, during any 
financial year, in excess of the amoiunt granted for that service’’, that is 
to say, the expenditure has to be incurred during the year. The only 
point that I should like to submit to you is tjiis, that supplementary 
demands can cover new services, which excess grants cannot. So far as 
expenditure actually incurred is concerned, that is a different matter from 
an expenditure proposed to be incurred, and in May^s Parliamentary Prac¬ 
tice a distinction is drawn between supplementary grants and excess grants. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair knows the 
distinction. The Chair knows the circumstances in which one is called an 
excess grant and the other a supplementary estimate. The Chair simply 
wanted to know whether the Honourable Member can discuss questions of 
policy. Wliat is the Honourable JMember’s suggestion on that? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I submit that we can discuss questions of policy on 
both. That is my submission to the Chair, because the Chair can change 
its rulings. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair has given 
its ruling. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: But the Chair can change its ruling. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City N.on-Muhammadan Urban): What 
is the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair has al¬ 
ready ruled that no questions of policy can be discussed in connection 
with these demands. 

Sir OOwasji Jehangir: On either the one or the other? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Yes. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: In the case of the excess grants, unless we sur¬ 
charge the officials with actually spending the money, the House can do no¬ 
thing. The money has been spent and the only thing"we can do is to say that 
we will make these gentlemen pay the money out of their pockets. In the 
case of the supplementary demand, that is for future expenditure. If we cut 
it down, the Government may either certify it, if they are so advised or 
they may accept the vote of the House. ’ ’ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The House is at 
liberty to reject any sort of grant. 

Mr. S. Sat3ramurti: In the case of an expenditure already incurred, the 
scope liecomes narrower, because the money has been spent, and it is a case 
of shutting the door after the steed has been stolen. In the case of the 
supplementary demands, we can reduce them. 
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llx. K. Sanjivi^ Row ^overnnienl of India: Nominated Official): The 
first point raised by the Honourable Member is the difference between an 
excess grant and a supplementary grant. I shall try to explain the position 
so far as I am able to understand it. 1 shall deal with the excess grant 
first. As regards the excess grant, May's Parliamentary Practice says: 

“U'he need for an excels grant anseb when a department has carried expenditure 
upon a service beyond the amount granted to that service dining the financial year, 
for which the grant was made.” 


This means that when, after the close of the year, it is found that there 
18 an excess the question of presenting an “excess grant’’ arises. That an 
“excess grant” is to he presenl-ed only after the close of the financial year 
is also clear from the following quotation from May: 

“Demands for excess grants, having been fiisfc brought before the committee of 
public accounts are presented to the committee of supply in the form of a single 
resolntio]! which includes all the occasions for excess expenditure that liave occurred 
in the branch of the public seiMce to which the resolution applies ” 

The Committee on Public Accounts is “for the examination of the 
accounts showing the appropriation of the stims granted by Parliament to 
meet the public exT)enditure”. The Coruniittee also sciaitimses the causes 
which have led to any excesses over parliamentary grants. It is clear that 
the examination by the Public Accounts (Committee of the excesses over 
sanctioned grants can only bo after the year has closed—that is, when the 
accounts of the year are placed before the Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Is the Honourable 
Member referring to the procedure here? 

Mr. K. Senjiva Row: I am explaining the procedure in England, Sir. 
As, according to the quotation from May which I have read out just now, 
demands for “excess grants” can be presented only after they are brought 
before the Public Accounts Committee, it follows that demands for '^excess 
grants” are in respect of excesses of a year which has already closed. I 
may also read out a ])a8sage from Parliamentary Grants by Durell which 
makes the position quite clear: 

“A deficit on a civil vote or on the gross army and navy grants is met by 
either a supplementary estimate or an excess vote, according to the time at ■which 
it is discovered ” “If a Department exceeds parliamentary provision and fails to 
take a supplementary estimate either from misapprehension" or because it ascertains 
the fact of a deficit too late to do so, the only alternative is to obtain an excess 
vote ill the following year” 

—not in the same financial year. 

This is exactly the procedure which we follow in the case of “excoGS 
grants that is, in the case of excesses which are discovered after the 
accounts of the year are closed, these excesses are first scrutinised by the 
Public Accounts Committee, and it is only after their recommendation that 
we come up to the House for “excess votes’* at the time the Report of the 
Public Accounts Committee is taken up for consideration by this House. 

Mr. President (The Honotirable Sir Abdur Eahim); When does th^ 
Auditor-General come in? 
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Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: The Auditor General comments on the appropria¬ 
tion accounts which are examined by the Public Accounts Committee, and 
in the report of the Public Accounts Committee, that Committee make a 
recommendation to the Assembly to pass the excess votes and it is only 
then that we go u»p to the House with the excess votes. Now as regards 
the supplementary grants, this is what May says, Sir: 


“A supplementary demand may be presented either : 

(1) for a further giant to a service already sanctioned liy Parliament in addition 
to the sum already demanded for the current financial year”—for the curreut financial 
year, be it noted— “or 

(2) for a grant caused hy a fresli occasion for expenditure that has arisen since the 
presentation of the sessional o.strma.te 3 v” 

I think it is quite clear from this that a demand presented to the 
Assembly bt'l'ore the dose of the financial year for expenditure within 
that financial year is a ‘‘supplementary demand’', whereas a demand 
presented to the Assembly for an excess which has already oecurred during 
the previous financial year is an “excess grant.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim); As regards the sane- 
tion of the Assembly, in the case of a supplementary demand, in what way 
is that sanction obtained? 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: I am coming to that, Sir. The next point raised 
by Mr. Satyamurti is that a supplementary demand should be presented to 
the Assembly as soon as possible after the need for a supplementary demand 
is foreseen. This is indeed extremely difficult. The mere fact that certain 
extra expenditure, not provided for in the Budget, is being incurred does not 
necessarily mean that there will be a need for a supplementary grant. In 
most cases, such extra expenditure is met from unforeseen savings in the 
sums already voted by the Assembly Tt may be, that in other cases, a 
portion can be met from the sums already voted by the Assembly and a 
supplementary grant may be required only for the balance. If, in such 
cases, supplementary grants are obtained from the Assembly for the full 
amounts, they will prove, at the end of the year, to be wholly or partially 
unnecessary. In spite of these difficulties, Sir, we have been, until 1932, 
obtaining supplementary grants during the Simla Session which is the 
earliest time in the financdal year when we could obtain them. As a matter 
of fact, until that year, it has been our practice to obtain during the Simla 
Session all the supplementary grants which could be foreseen at the time. 
The result was, that owing to the difficulties mentioned by mo already, 
some of the grants were, at the end of the year, found to be wholly or 
partially unnecessary. This question was considered by the Public Accounts 
Committee in 1932, and I may say here that it was at the instance of 
the Auditor-General that the question was considered by the Public Accounts 
Committee. We certainly had no intention of delaying coming up to the 
House till as late a date as possible. Sir, the Auditor-General in for¬ 
warding the appropriation accounts for 1930-31 said as follows: 

“It will be observed on t.h)e other hand in paragraphs 24 to 25 of the Report that 
cases occurred in which Supplementary Demands were presented which subsequently 
proved to be unnecessary and I think it wpuld be advantageous for the Public 
Accounts Committee to discuss once more with tho Finance Department the possibility 
of improving procedure in such a way as to minimise such unnecessary grants of 
•upply.” 
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The Committee, after examination, acce 2 )ted the following view of the 
Auditor-General. 

“We are on the horns of a dilemma. If you incur expenditure without putting 
up for a supplementary grant, that is objectionable from one point of view of the 
Assembly. On the other hand, if you put up for a supplementary grant and get 
larger spending powers than you require, that is objectional^le from another point of 
view, and T think myself in the end that the lesser evil consists in making departments 
not incur expenditure vathout appropriation except wdien it is absolutely rccessary 
and urgent to do so, and in arranging to com© up for your supplementary grants only 
when you have good reason to behove that extra money is necessaj^. I think in the 
end that is the lesser evil from the point of view of the Legislature,—that it should 
not be asked to vote iiioriey until it ha.s been proved < ondusively that additional 
money is required.” 

This view of the Auditor General was accepted by the Public Accounts 
Committee and was incorporated in their report as a definite recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: In what year? 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: In the Report of the Public Accounts Commit¬ 
tee on the accounts of 1930-31,—that is, in 1932. It is in accordance with 
this recommendation that we gave up the practice of presenting demands 
for supplementary grants during the Simla Session, as, with only two or 
three months’ actuals, it was impossible to foresee what, if any, savings 
Would occur in the original grants voted by the Assembly. For example, 
take the supplementary demand now under discussion, viz.^ Legislative 
Assembly. Mr. Satyamurti said that when we found that the Delhi Ses¬ 
sion of the Assembly in 1934 continued beyond the first of April, we 
should have known that there would be an excess, and that we should 
have presented a demand in the Simla Session of 1934. Sir, all that we 
knew at the time was that some expenditure which would have ceased in 
March, 1934, continued till about the third week of April, 1934. We 
could not possibly say at the time by how much the grant, voted by the 
Assembly, would be exceeded because that amount would depend upon 
certain other considerations, for example, whether there will be a Session 
in November and, if so, how long it will last and also when the Budget 
Session will begin and when it will end. If we are to carry out the recom¬ 
mendation of the Public Accounts Committee we have to take into account 
these things before fixing the amount of the supplementary demand. As 
a matter of fact, this year, even in January when we prepared the sup¬ 
plementary demand, we found it difficult to fix the exact amount as we 
had to guess whether the Assembly would go on beyond the Slst of March. 
Exactly the same difficulties arise in the case of other supplementary 
demands, and, it is, therefore, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Public Accounts Committee that we presented supplementary 
demands in March and not in July. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): As regards “new 
service”, the Chair thinks it is obvious that Government must obtain the 
sanction of the Assembly. 

Mr. K. San|iTa Bow: As regards “new service”, 1 may explain that 
«s soon as the need arises we try to go to the Assembly. For example, 
take the case of the transfer of the Agricultural Institute from Pusa. It 
was a new service and it was altogether a new demand and we knew for 
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certain that it could not be met from other demands, and, therefore, we 
presented the demand in respect of the Agricultural Institute in the Simla 
Session last year. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Kahim): What about broad¬ 
casting? The Chair is just giving as an example of one of the new items. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: That is a new service and we are asking for a 
supplementary grant only during this Session. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Honourable 
Member is asking for sanction by this grant. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Yes, Sir. Then my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Satyamurti, said that the total amount of the supplementary demands was 
about 12 crores. I do not know where he got the figure from. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim); He said the railway 
demands as well as the general demands. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: The total amount of the general supplementary 
demands is only 380 lakhs and the total amount of the railway demands is 
82 lakhs, that is, 4 crores and 62 lakhs. Out of this, 314 lakhs are on 
account of the special items for which we had to submit a supplementary 
demand, and, excluding this amount, the general supplementary demand 
is for 06 lakhs. The total amount of the voted expenditure of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is 40 crores, and I think an excess of 66 lakhs in a sum 
of 40 crores, which comes to about IJ per cent., cannot be said 0^ be 
excessive. In the case of the railways, it comes only to 82 lakhs in about 
100 crores; so it comes to less than 1 per cent. Then my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Satyamurti, asked the question whether we could present a 
supplementary demand in the current year for expenditure during the next 
year. The answer is certainly not. We can never do that. A supple¬ 
mentary demand is always presented for expenditure during the financial 
year in which the expenditure is being incurred and not for expenditure 
in the next financial year. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions; Muham¬ 
madan Rural); Sir, the practice that w^e have been following during the 
last five years with regard to the excess gi’ant and the supplementary grant 
-IS this. Take the budget of 1934-35. If about this expenditure any 
demand is made before the 31st March. 1935, it is a supplementary grant. 
If the demand is made after the 31st March, 1935, it becomes an excess 
grant and not a supplementary grant. That is the first difference. The 
second difference is that the supplementary demand filters through the 
Standing Finance Committee and the excess demand very often filters 
through the Public Accounts Committee. In one year only they demand¬ 
ed a sii])f)lemeutarv grant for the last several years because <>i the objec¬ 
tion raised by the Accountant General. The fact of the matter is that 
whenever there is a motion for an excess grant, there is always the idea of 
a vote of censure behind it because these things are always pointed out by 
the Public Accounts Committee and by the Auditor-General and they 
always insist on the permission being taken before the Slst March of 
that particular year. So, to avoid that, it should be brought in the shape 
of a supplementary grant and not as an excess grant, because an excess 
grant is really a sort of a vote of censure on the spending authority by the 
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J^uditor-General and by the Public Accounts Committee. It is a kind of 
post mortem examination. As regards the new item which comas iu the 
shape of a supplementary grant, it is always discussed first by the Stand¬ 
ing Finance Committee. Take, for instance, the case of the Agricultural 
Institute, Pusa. The Standing Finance Committee, on its own recom¬ 
mendation, said that that matter ought to be discussed separately in the 
Ijegislative Assembly and it was discussed in the last Simla Session. So, 
whenever a new expenditure is to be incurred which, ju the opinion of the 
Standing Finance Committee, involves a new principle, then the Standing 
Finance Committee of its own accord, recommends that that matter should 
be discussed separately by the Assembly and there should be a separate 
vote demanded so that the Assembly may have a full discussion on the 
policy and the principle of the new undertaking. This has been the 
practice so far: we ma\ change it in the future. The practice so far has 
boon that in tlie (‘asc of all these su])])leinentfiry grants we have never 
raised the (piestion of policy. We discuss these grants only from the 
point of view of economy and whether the amount should be sanctioned 
or not. In the ease of the new expenditure, we pointed out very clearly 
that it should be discussed separately and then usually we allotted a day 
to discuss this particular question either in the shape of a Besolution or 
in some other way. The other point raised by m;v Honourable friend, 
Mr. Satyamiirti, is that these supplementar}’ grants should not be shoved 
in in the last week of the financial year. They could have been taken up 
in the month of January or February. But this year, the case was rather 
exceptional, because in the month of January there was no Standing 
Finance Committee till tlie Assemblx actually met and then the Standing 
Finance Committee was elected. So, we should not take this year as an 
example; it is an exceptional year. But I certainly agree with the point 
raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Satyamiirti. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Eohilkund and Kurnaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhainniadan Bural): Sir, the difference between an excess grant and a 
supplementary grant is plain enough. The one is the result of a post- 
mortem examinalion as lias been said and is ordinarily brought to notice 
by the Aiiditor-Creneral in liis report of the examination of the accounts 
for a completed year. So, in the case of an excess grant, the motion 
before the House is essentially of a formal character. The House has willy- 
nilly to accept it. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Or pass a motion of censure. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: So far as the censure is concerned, it is 

i>iomething distinct from the approval of the grant by the House. This is 
certainly the result of some sorlr of oversight on the part of the Finance 
Department. But that is not the material part of it so far as the excess 
grant is concerned. The important characteristic of the excess grant with 
reference to the House is this that the House is practically powerless and 
•cannot effectively reduce that amount which the Government places before 
the House for sanction, for the expenditure has already been incurred. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): But sanction had 
already been given to that scheme. 

PandH Govind Ballabh Pant: It is not necessarily so. It may be a 
new service altogether. Suppose the Government incur cost of a service 
4hBt had never been brought before this House .... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Member was referring to an excess grant. 


Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I am referring to an excess grant. Even 
in the case of an excess grant, it is just possible that the Government may 
incur expenditure for a service which had never been placed before this 
House for examination or consideration. Even in that case, the only 
remedy open to the Finance Department will be to place it before this 
House. But, as I said, it is more or less a formal affair and that is what 
distinguishes it from a supplementary grant. Now, what is the 
characteristic of a supplementary grant? Is it also of a purely formal 
character ? 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair hnds^ 
the^ are all called supplementary demands for grants. 


Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I am submitting that if the proposals for 
supplementary grants are brought before the House after the expenditure 
has already been incurred, there is nothing to distinguish supplementary 
grants from excess grants. The two then would stand for all practical 
purposes on a similar footing. The House will have, unless it chooses to 
cast the responsibility for the expenditure on the individuals concerned, 
to approve the amounts involved. But, the supplementary grant in fact 
stands on a different footing from an excess grant. A supplementary 
grant is exactly of the nature ot the demands that are made m the course 
of the budget discussion at the start of the financial year. It should be 
from its very nature a demand which the House can consider on its merits, 
and either accept or reject not only in form but in substance also. But 
if the demand is brought before the House after the expenditure has 
already been incurred, what can the House do? It would then have to 
give its formal consent in the matter of supplementary grant in the same 
manner as it is expected to do in the case of an excess grant Sir, the 
occasion for a supplementary grant may arise in three cases though one 
feature will be common to all. When the provision for a service in the 
budget is found insufficient for the needs of that service, then alone the 
occasion for a supplementary grant arises, and, it may be met in three 
ways. Firstly, it may be only a transfer from one sub-head to another 
under the same main head in the budget. And, that need again may 
arise m two ways. In one case, it may require only an administrative 
saiu'tion to transfer the spare amount under one sub-head to another. In 
that case, the occasion for a supplementary grant does not arise at all. 
The Department concerned having the authority under the rules to make 
a transfer from one sub-head to another could sanction or refuse. The 
second case may arise when spare money is available under one head or sub¬ 
head, but cannot be transferred to another without the sanction of this 
House In tliat case, the course open to the Finance Department is to move 
for a token sanction of one rupee for the transfer of that amount from one 
head of account to another. It is not necessary that they must always 
require extra and additional funds. They may have funds at their disposal 
yet those funds may not be appropriately and constitutionally used for a 
different purpose and the proper and appropriate course then is to seek 
ap])roval by means of a token demand for a rupee for the transfer of that 
amount. 
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Mr. K. Saxi|iva Row: May T interrupt my Honotirable friend? 


Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: The Honourable Member will have his 
opportunity to say what he wishes to. Then, S^r, there may be a third 
case where money is not available at all for carrying on the service for 
which the funds have fallen short. In that case, obviously they have to 
seek the sanction of the House for fresh additional funds, and it does 
impose distinct responsibility on this House if it sanctions funds for which 
there was no provision in the budget itself. Now, Sir, if you were to 

approve of the practice of these supplementary demandj^ being introduced 

in the House after the expenditure had been incun*ed, that would be very 
dangerous and very risky. The Government may go on spending money 
and then confront us with the expenditure and tell us that there is no option 
to us except to sanction. I submit there is no point in submitting a sup¬ 
plementary demand if it is not to be treated just in the same manner as 
an item in the budget, and I would stress that just as they cannot incur 

any expenditure which is not included in the budget, so they cannot 

incur any expenditure unless it has been sanctioned by the House in the 
form of a supplementary demand, in case the necessity for it actually 
arose after the budget had taken final shape in this House. So, I submit 
it is absolutely necessary for the Finance Department to place their pro¬ 
posals before this House for sanction before they actually incurred any 
expenditure in excess of the amount provided in the budget itself. In 
case of emergency when the House is not sitting, it is open to them to 
obtain a certificate from the Governor General in Council if they have to 
meet any expenditure outside the budget. But it would be highly 
improper and I submit repugnant to all elementary canons of finance to 
allow the Finance Department to spend money for which no sanction has 
been obtained from this House either in the budget itself or subsequently 
in the form of, a supplementary demand. (Applause.) 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
May I suggest a compromise in regard to futhire procedure? 

Some Honourable Members: No compromise, please. 


Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Supplementary demands may be placed before this 
Assembly twice in the year, once in the month of August or September 
when only half the year is out, and then, again, if necessary, in the month 
of February when there is still one month of the year to be finished. If 
that is done, the Legislative Assembly will have the opportunity of 
considering the necessity for most of the supplementary demands in the 
month of August or September; and, in the case of small grants, where, 
by means of re-appropriation, the additional expenditure ought to be met, 
but ultimately the Government find that this cannot be met, supplementary 
demands may be placed before the Assembly in the month of February. 
If this procedure is adopted, the question whether the grants are really 
necessary or not may be discussed once in August or September and again 
in February—this time only in the case of very small grants. In any 
case, the supplementary demands, as has been suggested by Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, should not be placed before the Assembly in the last week of 
March. 
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Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar (Salem and (Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-CMuhammadan Rural): Sir, vhile I bow to your ruling that we 
cannot raise questions of policy in su})plementary demands I should like 
to point out that in these supplementary grants are included such things 
which have not been submitted to us In tlie Standing Finance Committee, 
and 1, therefore, submit. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: In so far as they are new services, 
I imagine your ruling, Sir, was not intended to apply to these. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ahdur Rahim)- May’s Parlia- 
mentarv Practice, pa<?e 536. says: 

“Dpltate on siqjplpmentary and excess grants is restricted to the paiticulars 
contained in the estimates on which those grants are sought, and to the application 
of the items which compose those grants; and the debate cannot touch the jiolicy 
or the expenditure sanctioned, on other heads, by the estimate on wliich the original 
grant was obtained, except so far as such policy or expenditure is brought before 
the Committee by the items contained in the supplementary or excess estimates ” 

As regards the ruling which the C/hair gave, the Chair wishes to make it 
perR'ctly clear that as regards the demands that refer to schemes which 
have already h(‘en sanctioned hv this House, there (*an be no question at 
all of discussing any question of principle or policy. But as ri'gards 
demands which come up with respect to a new service and for which 
previously no sanction has been obtained of this House, no doubt that rule 
has to be relaxed to a great extent (Hear, hear) (Applause'), hut tlie (juestion 
of policy must l-ye confined within the item on which the vote of tke House 
is sought. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sir, T understand that if there is a sup])lementary 
demand for a new service, the Finance Committee will not allow it to he 
brought before the House as a supplementary demand, but will insist upon 
its being brought before the House by way of a Resolution: tlui point in 
case is the demand for the removal of the Pusa Institute which was brought 
forward in the shape of a Resolution at the Simla Session. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: The supplementary demand is itself 
a Resolution or a motion; it is always brought in that form. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Can you bring by way of a supplementay demand 
a demand for a grant for a new service ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Yes, Sir. That is the only way you 
ean bring it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In all these cases, the Finance Committee 
pointed out that an opportunity should be given to the House to discuss 
it. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair does not 
know which are the items for which the previous sanction of the Assembly 
has not been obtained. That can be made clear in the course of discussion 
.of particular items. 
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There is au amendment standing in the name of Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena 
which the Chair holds out of order. 

The question is: 

“That a supplementarv aura not exceeding Ra. 82,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of raymeut during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Legislative Assembly and 
Legislative Assembly Departmeut’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Home Department. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 5,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1955, in respect of ‘Home Department'.’* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 5,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Home De{>artment’ “ 

The motion was adopted. 

Legtsi.ative Department. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Sir, T beg to move. 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 12,000 be granted to the GovTinor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Legislative Department’,’* 

Mr. Prosident (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 12,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Legislative Department'.'"' 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, I beg to oppose this demand. So far as T know, when a proposal is 
made in the House, it ought to be supported by some statement. We do 
not hear on this occasion what the Honourable Member has to say in 
support of the motion. 

pr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is in the Finance Committee's report. 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: In opposing this motion, Sir, I have to talk 
of things which to the fastidious man may appear to be small things, but 
I am of opinion, that those people who cannot attend to small things are 
not capable of attending to big things either. Sir, it was during the time of 
the late Patel that, after considerable struggle and endeavour, the 
Assembly Department was separated from the Legislative Department of 
overnment, and after that it was thought that in the Assembly Depart¬ 
ment there was somethmg like Swara,} and that the bureaucratic nature of 
the Jfepartment was gone. But, as soon as the Congress left the Assem- 
1 ® bureaucratic nature has again crept in. Sir, when we, the 
elected Members, have come here by summons or by invitation, we are in 
toe position of guests. The members in charge of the Assembly Depart- 
merit should regard themselves as hosts and inquire into our needs and 
grievances. 
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Sir Lanoelot Graham (Secretary: Legislative Depatment): Sir, I rise to 
a point of order. Is all this relevant? It seems to me that if the 
Honourable Member is talking of any Department at all, he is talking of 
the Legislative Assembly Department. 

Mr. President (The TTonourahle Sir Abdnr Rahim): The Legislative 
Assembly Department is quite separate from the Legislative Department. 
Perhaps the Honourable ]VIember is not aware of it. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: I ani awar(‘ of ii. 

Mr. President (TJie Honourable Sir Abdnr Raliiin): Then the Honour¬ 
able ^Member ninsi address himself to Ihe Legislative Department. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Is not the T^egislative Department controlling 
the Legislative Assembly Department? (Cries of ‘'No, no"'.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Rabirn): No, the Honourable 
Member is entirely nnder a misconception. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Then, am T not entitled to refer to what is 
going oil in the Asscinblv admini^^tration ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Not under this head. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Then, T postpone my remarks. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Rahim): Tlie question is: 

“That a ^^uppleiijoiitcny ^uiii not cxcoeding Rs 12.000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which wmU come in course of payment during 
Ihe year ending the 3Ht day of March, 1935, in lespeot of ‘Legislative Department’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Central Board of Revenue. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, T beg io move: 

“That a siipfdementary sum not exceeding Rs 6,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course cf payment daring 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935, in respect of ‘Centra/1 Board of Revenue*.** 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 6,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges wdiich will come in course of p.^yment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935, in respect of ‘Centrail Board of Revenue’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Police. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 1.000 be granted to the G'ovoinor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1955, in respect of ‘Police* ** 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding B-s. 1,000 be granted to the O'ovornor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Police*.” 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division' Non-Muhammadan): Sir, in 
the j)roceedings of the Finance Committee, I find on page 384 of No. IX 
and pages 223-24 of No. VII, that there was some suggestion about the em¬ 
ployment of police in the Madras Harbour. We should like to know what 
has been done wdih regard to that. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secretary, De])artment of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I am in a position to answer that question and satisfy my 
Honourable friend that the suggestion of the Committee has already been 
acted upon and Ihe Govermnent of Madras asked to employ a Sub-Inspector 
if they prefer it. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: I want to give a practical suggestion 
in this matter. I suggest that in the notes which are given at the bottom 
of the page, the w'hole of the recommendations of the Finance Committee 
may be given. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Surely the wdiolo proceedings of the 
Committee are set out in a separate document. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: But they may also be given in the 
foot-notes, because il is only two or three lines. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935, in respect of ‘Police’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Survey of India. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding K«. 36,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment oiiring 
the year ending the 3l8t day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Survey of India*.’* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 36,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1955, in respect of ‘Survey of India*.** 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta (Central Provinces. Hindi Divisions: Non- 

1 p.M. Muhammadan): Sir, in view of the ruling just given, I do not 
propose to move my motion; but I shall beg leave to ask for 
certain information with a view to which I have given in this motion. 
There are three circles of the Survey of India Department and the Central 
Provinces is in the Eastern Circle: there is one party. No. 5, in the Eastern 
Circle which has been working there for about twenty years—that is my 
information, I am speaking subject to correction, and i want to know 
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whether it is correct or not—and the whole of this party move to Shillong 
for six months in the year and the cost is very considerable. They not only 
take (‘vt'i'v man, but all the instruments and the whole of the records from 
the (Central Provinces to Shillong and they get shifting exi)enses and 
probably Assam compensatory allowances also. Is there any utility in 
making this exodus, something like tlie Gov'ernment of India exodus to 
Simla, of a Department which lias been working there for full twenty 
years? 1 think the money could be sa\^^*d. This is the information T 
want. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Sir, if I w(‘re inductd to be technical, I might perhaps 
take the line that inasmuch ns we are not asking for any money for com¬ 
pensatory allow'ances the point whicli my Honourable friend has raised is 
not in order I can only tell him that the process of recessing has been 
in force for a period of years, for the simple reason that after the field 
work is hnishod during the winter these people have to move somewhere 
because they have no provincial headquarters and w^e found on examination' 
that it is just as economical to allow them to move up to a hill station 
as to try and get accommodation all the year round perhaps at the head- 
qiuudors of the Local Government. But this particular suggestion of my 
Honourable friend s namely, that these people should not move from the 
Central Provinces to Shillong docs appear to me to bo worthy of examin¬ 
ation because I sliould personally have thought that Ooty would be nearer 
the Central Provinc(‘s if thev wanted to recess in a hill station than 
Shilling; but 1 will look into it. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Herir 1{<. |)res<'iitative)- Why not Paehmarhi ? 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: Why ts a hill stathiu iifcussary ? Why 
not Kaipur or Nagpur or some such station ? 

Mr. M. S. Aney: ^Yhy do you not suggest Paehmarhi ? 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: I do not want to suggest a hill station. 
Therefore, 1 wall not suggest Paehmarhi: I will suggest Nagpur, or Kaipur, 
or Cdiattisgarh (Lauglitt'r) .... 

Mr. Presidont (The Honoural)lc Sir Abdur Kaliim): The Honourable 
Member has madt'. his suggestion. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, 1 find from the records that the services 
of this De[)artment are less and less requisitioned, and, therefore, the 
Finance Committee recommended that efforts should be made to accelerate 
retrenchment in this self-same grant. The House would like to know what 
is being done and if tht*re is any plan for accelerating the retrenchment. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 think, Sir, my Honourable friend is referring to the 
suggestion of the Committee, not in regard to the Survey of India as a 
whole, but as regards the services of the Mathematical Instrument Office. 
I do not think rnucli time has been given tu us since the Committee consi¬ 
dered this matter to come to a complete decision; but, as the House is- 
aware, we have already taken up this matter with the Army Department 

unless they are prepared to give us a guarantee 
that they would get a certain minimum amount of work done by us wo- 
may have to close or greatly curtail this Mathematical Instrument Office 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Aibdur Sahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary aum not exceeding Rs. 36,(XX) be granted to the Goveinor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Survey of India'.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Meteorology. 

Tbe Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplemental sum not exceeding Rs. 1,00,OCX) be granted to the Goveinor 
General in Council to defray the charges which wiH come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Meteorology’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,00,OCX) be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges winch wi'l come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Meteorology’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Geological Survey. 

Tbe Honourable Sir James Qrigg: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 3,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of'March, 1935, in respect of ‘Geological Survey’.” 

Mr. Prssidsnt (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 


“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 3,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1955, in respect of ‘Geological Survey’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Archeology. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 44,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which wi)l come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st aay of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Archfeology’.’’ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 44,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defrav the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st aay ot March, 1^, in respect of ‘Archeology’.” 

Mr. 0. H. Matbnranga ICadaliu (South Aroot cum Ghingleput; Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I have no wish to move my motion, provided 
you permit me to say a iew words on a matter that I wish to refer to. 
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The office of the Superintendent of Archaeology, Southern Circle, is at 
present located at Kothagiri near Ooty. The circumstances under which 
the office was shifted from Madras to Kothagiri are as follows: Mr. Long- 
hurst, sometimes Superintendent of Archaeology, was the owner of big 
tea and coffee estates in the Nilgiri Hills and he wanted to be as neat to 
them as possible. Dr. Sir John Marshall, the then Director General of 
Archaeology, happened to be the brother-in-law of Mr. Longhurst, and 
through his kind offices Mr. Longhurst had the office shifted to Kothagiri. 
It is unnecessary to point out that the office of the Superintendent of 
Archaeology situated at a comparatively long and secluded distance cannot 
be of any help to a scholar who is interested in the subject. Foreign 
visitors to India take a good deal of interest in the Archaeological wo^rk of 
ours and they naturally find it difficult to go out of the way to a place 
like Kothagiri to visit the office. From tlie point of view of the Govern¬ 
ment, Kothagiri is certainly a' place more expensive than Madras. Recent¬ 
ly, the Government of Madras shifted the office of the Inspector General 
of Prisons from Ooty to Madras for puq)oses of reducing the unnecessary 
extra expenditure involved in the retention of tlie office at a distant and 
expensive place like Ooty. I wish to suggest that on that analogy, the 
office of the Superintendent of Archaeology, Southern Circle, should be 
shifted back to Madras. This transfer will be beneficial both to the 
Government and the public in that the former can liave their expenditure 
retrenched and the latter have easier access to the office. 

The office of the Government Epigraphist for India is also at present 
situated in Ooty. The purpose, for which the office is at present located 
at one of the corners of India near the vicinity of which not a single in¬ 
scription could be formed, is not clear. The office can very well be either 
at Madras in which case it can be accommodated in the same place where 
the Assistnnt Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Madras, has 
his office, or at Delhi, which, from the point of view of all India, is cen¬ 
trally situated. 

Archjpological momiinents of South India consist mainly in Hindu 
and Buddhist remains. The present Superintendent for Archaeology, 
under whoso charge these monuments arc, is qualified not in Archseology, 
but in Architecture only. So, I w^ould impress on the Government the 
necessity for appointing only such people to the Southern Circle as are 
tully conversant with Hindu and Buddhist monuments. Sir, I have done. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, I do not think that my Honourable friend was 
quite in order in talking about whom we should appoint to the Southern 
Circle, because that has nothing whatever to do with the proposal which 
is before us, but we had notice from the questions addressed by him of 
his desire that we should consider the question of locating the headquarters 
at Madras instead of at Kothagiri. We have taken up this question al¬ 
ready with the Government of Madras, and my friend will be glad to hear 
that in consultation with the Government of Madras, we are exploring the 
possibility of finding of a suitable place at Madras for locating this office. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, my friend has referred to points of order 
twice. As I understood your ruling. Sir, it simply means this—tha;t we 
cannot move what are called token cuts, but undoubtedly we can give 
any reason pertaining to the demand. So long as the remarks pertain to 
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the demand asked for, my friend has no right to object. I will refer to 
any grievance which concerns the Department, and if my friend will not 
answer our questions, we will refuse the demand. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The demand is for the repair of buildings damaged 
•by earthquake in Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): In that case, it is 
-quite irrelevant. ^ 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, this demand is intended for repairing the 
monuments and buildings in Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces. 
There was no earthquake in Orissa, but Orissa, as my friend knows, is 
famous for monumental buildings. So I may suggest to him in this con¬ 
nection that though these monuments have not been damaged by the 
recent earthquake, yet they have been damaged during the course of ages, 
-and nobody has so far paid any attention to some of the most important 
of them. My friends might have heard the name of the Black Pagoda at 
Konark in Orissa—now covered with lichen. Money is going to be 
spent. 

Mr. PreiSident (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): No such grievances 
can be brought up now. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: 1 merely suggest. Sir, that some of the money 
which is going to be spent in Bihar and Orissa may be spent on the pre¬ 
servation of some of the old monuments in Orissa. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, this is definitely a demand for carrying out 
repairs to buildings which have been damaged by earthquake. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Is the Honourable 
Member making some suggestion? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am making a suggestion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 44,000 bo granted to the Covernor 
General in Council to defray the charges which wvl come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day pf March, 1935, in respect of ‘Archasology’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 

The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) in the Chair. 

Education. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor 
'General in Council to defray the charges which wijl come in course of payment during 
ihe year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Education 

1)2 
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Itr. firesid^nt (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,0G0 be granted to the Governed* 
General in Council to defray the charges A\hich will come in course of ^ 3 rment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Education’.” 

There is au amendment in the name of Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta^ 
which is out of order. 

Mr, Glianshiam Singh Gupta: I am not moving my motion, but I only 
wanted to compare notes whether my experience of the students that come 
out of the Rajkumar Colleges tallies with the experience of Honourable 
Members opposite. We have got a Rajkumar College at Raipur situated) 
in Chhattisgarh. My experience is not so vast as the experience of Hon¬ 
ourable Members occupying the Treasury Benches. My experience is 
very limited, but I have seen that students that come out of the EajkiimaT 
Colleges know very well how to dress when they have to go out for tennis 
or how to change their dress when they have to go out for cricket. But 
very soon after, when they manage their affairs, it generally becomes 
necessary for the Court of Wards to a'ssume charge. I only wanted to 
compare notes whether my experience tallies with that of the Government, 
and I wait for an answer. 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary): Sir, I am afraid I have na 
experience of the students from the Rajkumar College, so that I am not 
in a position to give any information or to compare notes with my Hon¬ 
ourable friend. In any case, I suggest that that is irrelevant to a small 
payment to be made to an assistant master at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which wi..l come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, m respect of ‘Education’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Medical Services. 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sura not exceeding Rs. 6,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Medical Services’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs, 6,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which wi’I come in course of payment during, 
t/he year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Medical Services’.” 


The motion was adopted. 


Public Health. 

The Honourable Sir Jamed Grigg: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a Bupplemeatary sum not exceedinff Rs. 4,000 be granted to the GovewKJr 
General in Council to defray the charges which wiH come in course of payment dunagr 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Public Health*.” 
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Hr, Pi^esident (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a supplemeatavy sum uot exc^diug Rsr 4,0C0 be granted to the Governor 
Creneral in Council to defray the charges which wiT come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Public Health*/' 

The motion was adopted. 

Tbansfer to the Fund for the Transfer of the Agricultural 
Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi. 

Tile Honourable Sir James Origg: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum uot exceeding Rs, 36,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray tho charges which wi.l come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Transfer to the Fund for 
the Transfer of the Agricultaral Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi’.” 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 36,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
■General in Council to defray the chargee which wilfv come in course of payment during 
the j^ar ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Transfer to the Fund for 
the Transfer of the Agricultural Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi’.” 

Mr. S. Sstyamurti: This is another case—till now we had expenditure 
already incurred, for which they were moving supplementary grants. Now, 
it is a case of expenditure for next year. 1 expected some remarks from 
the Honourable the Finance Member to intimate to this House the scope 
of what this demand was. He talks of a “Transfer to the Fund for the 
Transfer of the Agricultural Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi’*. 
What is this fund ? Where is it being instituted, and under what rules 
-or standing orders? Is it, again, a block grant which is being made, to 
be spent, as and when the need arises, on expenditure connected with 
the transfer of the Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi ? The reference 
is to page 28 of the speech of the Finance Member in introducing the 
budget proposals for 1935-80. I have got paragraph 33 which is referred 
to: 

“After these special grants have been made there should remain a balance of 
Rs. 2,04 lakhs. A large part of this sum T propose to put aside for two schemes 
which it was provisionally decided to finance from capital. These are the civil 
aviation programme, which is expected to cost Rs. 93 lakhs and the transfer of the 
Pusa Institute to Delhi which will cost about Rs. 36 lakhs. and now that we have 
an acciued revenue siir[)lus it seems to me sound policy to use part of it for these 
puq^osea and to avoid the creation of what might have become an awkward precedent.” 

I am not now on the merits of the question, I am only dealing with 
the procedural aspect of it. What is the actual supplemental (temand 
which is being moved ? It certainly is not for excess expenditure on any 
grant already made. I take it, it is common ground that this is a new 
service. If so, my submission to you is, a need must arise during the 
current year for expenditure for which the vote of the Assembly is neces¬ 
sary upon some new service not contemplated in the budget for that year. 
Does the need arise for expenditure this year of this sum; or is it a case 
of disposal of surplus for the next year? My submission to you is this, 
.if it is the la’tter, the sui^plus ought to go into the opening balance of next 
:ycajr, and should come as oijie of the demands for the expenditure next 
on this or any other purpose. I submit, to ask for a supplementary 
Oern^d for dispqsal of surplus for expenditure in the future year 
4^ not consistent with the letter or at least the spirit, of tisgislatiye Hule 00. 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg: It is a; question merely of intercept¬ 
ing a surplus which would otherwise arise in this year, and, therefore, it 
is appropriate to deal with it by a supplementary demand this current 
year. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: When is it proposed to spend the amount? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: That will be spent as and when the 
bills have to be paid for the building of the Institute. It will be taken to- 
a suspense account for which separate records will be kept, and, although 
the money will be merged in the balances of the Government of India, the 
suspense account will be debited as and when the expenditure is incurred 
over the next year or so. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Is the expenditure 
likely to be incurred this year ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Some expenditure has already been 
incurred, and a supplementary demand was taken earlier this year on the 
assumption that the expenditure would be charged to capital, I thinks 
Ks. 7 lakhs. Now, we propose to alter the method of charge and charge 
it to the revenue surplus of this year. That means that 7 lakhs of rupees 
charged to capital will not now be needed. The expenditure will be 
charged to this fund. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: In view of the Honourable the Finance Member's- 
statement, I submit that all this demand, except the expenditure which 
is actually to be incurred before the end of this financial year, is out of 
order. It is not a demand for any expenditure this year. It is a demand 
for being paid to a suspense account to be spent, as and when the need 
arises. I submit that it is not within the scope of Legislative Eule 60,. 
defining the nature of supplementary demands. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: On the same analogy, if there is 
anytliing in it, would apply to the expenditure which was incurred on 
the relief of the Bihar earthquake sufferers, and it would be equally out 
of order. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: That is irrelevant. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Also all payments paid to the Kail* 
way Depreciation Fund would be equally out of order. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I understand there are two distinct points. 
One is about the merits of the case, whether the Agricultural Eesearch 
Institute should be transferred from Pusa to Delhi. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am not on that now. That is not the question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: As regadrs the other thing, I thought it was a 
kind of paper transaction. We sanctioned last year that 86 lakhs of 
rupees should be spent. The idea at that time was tha;t part of it will 
be spent out of the capital fund and part out of other reserves. Again, 
on account of the saving which has been effected, I understand the- 
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Finance Member has changed his mind and instead of borrowing the 
money, he would like to spend the entire amount from the saving of the 
current year. This is to my mind a paper transaction. 

No principle is involved in it and it is a right principle of 

accountancy. If I decide to spend a certain amount by borrowing and 
afterwards find that I have got enough money in my pocket which I have 
saved from somewhere else, then 1 can certainly change my mind. This 
is the principle which we have been following in a number of other cases* 
To my mind it is a paper transaction and it must come up for sanction. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: The point which my Honourable friend has raised is 
this, whether this whole amount of 36 lakhs is going to be spent during 
this year or any part of it is going to be spent a year after. If the latter 
is the case, then it is not covered by Rule 60. That is the point of order 
to which Dr. Ziauddin has given no reply. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair takes it, 
it is really a point of accounting, and, in view of the practice that has been 
pointed out by the Finance Member, the Chair is not prepared to say that 
by putting this amount in the suspense account, he is infringing Rule 50. 
The Chair, therefore, holds that the point of order is not valid. 

There are several motions with regard to this demand. One is in the 
name of Pandit Nilakantha Das that the demand be omitted. That will 
be a direct negative. Therefore, the Chair does not think that is in order. 
Then, Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena has a motion that the demand be reduced 
to Rs. 100. 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Before the debate proceeds, may I 
ask for your guidance m one matter? This is not a new service The 
only thing which is new is the alteration in the method of charge la 
the scope of the debate confined to the alteration of the method of charge ? 

* (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim); The Chair under- 

stands that so far as this demand is concerned, the scheme has already 
been sanctioned by this House, but it is open to the House when the 
demand is made to veto it. 


Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena (Lucknow Division: 
Rurdil). Since there is unother motion, in the name 
Ballabh Pant, I do not wish to move my motion. 


Non-Muhammadan 
of Pandit Govind 


Pandit Ck)vind Ballabh Pant: Sir, I beg to move: 


‘‘That the d^and for a aupplementaiy grant of a sum not exceeding lU. 56 00 000 
n lespect of Transfer to the Fund for the Transfer of the Agricultural Research 
Institute from Pusa to Delhi’ be reduced tp one rupee.” 


Sir, it is a pity that the debate on the Finance Bill had to be sus¬ 
pended to make room for the supplementary estimates. It was parti¬ 
cularly unfortunate that the discussion was switched off immediately after 
the very interesting, I would not say, provocative speech, of the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member. I will, however, restrict myself strictly to the 
four corners of the supplementary demand for the present but I do feel 
that it would have given me immense relief if I had an opportunity of 
having my say in respect of many of his remarks immediately after they 
had been uttered. It is a load on me that I have to wait for some days 
yet. However, I have to restrict myself, for the present, to the motion 
tha^ I have just made. 
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Sir, the Agricultural Institute was established about 30 years ago. It 
owed its inception to the munificence of an American gentleman, Mr. 
Phipps, who contributed £30,000 for scientific research which was utilised 
hy the then Viceroy for founding this Agricultural Institute at Pusa. 

Mr. G. 9. Bajpai: I do not wish to interrupt my Honourable friend, 
the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, . , , , , 

bandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Is that n point of order? Otherwise 1 
am not going to give way. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: It is a point of order. I want to know, Sir, whe¬ 
ther, in view of the ruling which you gave this morning, as I understand 
it, namely, that the question of merits could, with your permission, be 
discussed if a new service were being proposed to the House, the question 
of the merits of tlie transfer of the Institute of Agricultural Research from 
Pusa to Delhi is not in order. That is the point which I wish to submit 
for your consideration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): It is open to the 
House to reject this demand if it so chooses. If that be so, then the 
Chair takes it that any Honourable Member is in order in giving appro¬ 
priate reasons for that rejection. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: 1 think there is an amount of confusion 
in the minds of several Members of this House as to the exact import of 
your ruling. T interpret it as meaning that where a person wants to 
raise a' discussion on a point which does not directly relate to the demand 
before the House he cannot be allowed the same amount of latitude in 
the consideration of supplementary demands as is available in the course 
of budget discussion. But so far as one chooses to make out a case for 
throwing out a demand, he can say anything from Timbuctoo to Cape 
Camorih as his reasons for throwing it out. So long as I base my case 
on pertinent facts they are perfectly relevant. I on my part do ask the 
House to throw out this demand because I do not want the transfer of the 
Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi. Let there be no misapprehension 
about it and I say that I am perfectly within my right in asking the 
House to revise its decision. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair hopes 
the Honourable Member will bear in mind that this question has been 
fully discussed. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I bear that in mind and therefore feel 
the necessity of advancing my arguments in greater detail in order to 
induce the House to revise its decision. I know that this House has 
already arrived at a decision—rather, to be more precise, previous Assem¬ 
bly had allowed the decision to go by default at the eleventh hour of the 
last day of its protracted life. Sir, I must confess that there is nothing 
new that I wall be able to add to the illuminating discussion that was 
held on the floor of this House at Simla last year. Sir, as 1 w€^ sub¬ 
mitting, the Agricultural Research Institute was established at fusa about 
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thirty years ago. It has rendered very useful services in the course of 
tile last thirty years. Crores of rupees have been spent, I believe that 
3 large number of original papers have been contributed to research jour¬ 
nals in thie country and outside by the sta*ff of the Pusa Institute during 
the last thirty years. The Pusa Institute has made an abiding contri¬ 
bution towards the agricultural development of his country, at least in 
certain parts, during this long period. Its discoveries and research work 
in the matter of improved varieties of staple crops and other agricultural 
products have been really of great help, and we owe a genuine debt of 
gratitude to Pusa and to all that it has done. We have also to bear in 
mind that the Pusa Institute is a memorial to the generosity of a gentle¬ 
man from America who went out of his way to make a handsome dona¬ 
tion for this institute. I feel it would bt an illustration of ingratitude on 
our part if we were now to remove this institute from Pusa. We will be 
in a way unfaithful to tlie memory of the donor who gave £30,000 for the 
(establishment of this institute. 

Ki. M. S. Aney: Was that a condition—that the institute should be 
at Pusa? 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: It was used for that purpose. I have not 
seen the correspondence—I was not in the confidence of the Viceroy then, 
as I am not now. (Laughter.) Sir, the fact remains that it commemo¬ 
rates and perpetuates the generosity of that gentleman. Sir, Pusa has 
secured a conspicuous place in the research world. It has found a per¬ 
manent mention in such a respectable work of reference as the “Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica”. I will just read out to the House what that book 
says about Pusa: 

"‘The Institute, which owed its inception to Lord Curzon, Im.? within the compara¬ 
tively short period of its existence, clone magnificent servue to Indian agneuirure by 
producing improved varieties of crop.s. In particular, it has achieved remarkable 
aucces.<« by evolving strains of wheat which give a high yield, have powers of resistance 
to rust, are able to mature wuh less water than the generality of Indian w'heats, 
and give good results under diverse conditions of soil and chmat-e. The Pusa 
varieties are now grown on over one and a half million acres of the United Provinces, 
the Pimjah and the North-West Frontier Province. The Institute has also produced 
a heiivy-yiclding varieiy of bearded wheat suitable for areas where the crop ’s liable 
to damage by birds. The Institute has introduced berseem, or Egyptian clov^er. It 
has been proved that a small irrigated area of poor land, in which lierseem is followed 
by early maize, can provide a large herd with all the bulky green h'od it requires— 
a discovery of inimeiise importance in a country depending so largely on cattle, 
where Jie pasture lands are for a large part of the year parched and bare. 

Further, valuable results have been obtained by selective breeding pf cattle, 
by doubling the milk yield of a pure herd in ten years. 

In order to improve both the quality and quantity of the sugar production, a sugar 
bureau has been established which gives advice to cultivators, manufacturers, etc. 
The institute studies soil improvement and the use of phosphates found in India.” 

Sir, Pusa is also a household w'ord in the remotest villages in this 
oountry. The villagers are familiar wdth the Pusa wheat, with its various 
numbers; and, wherever you go in the interior of, at least, the United 
Provinces, you find people familiar with the name of Pusa. Sir, Pusa 
possesses a rich and appropriate soil and can produce a large variety of 
agricultural crops than Delhi and iiiany other places. There have been ex- 
peiiiasetits ftt Pusa not only in the ipatter of wheat, not only in the matter 
ii cotton, not Only in the matter of tobacco, but also in the matter of 
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paddy and other things. Sir, Pusa has a rainfall of about forty inches 
as compared with fifteen inches of Delhi. Pusa has a mild, gentle climate 
throughout the year, as compared with the sharp conflicts and abrupt 
fluctuations that we notice in Delhi and are its characteristics in the 
matter of climate as in so many others. So, Sir, Pusa is intrinsically 
and on its merits in every way a better and more suitable place for a research 
institute than Delhi, and Pusa has also the virtue of being free from 
storms, and the dust and turmoil of political controversy (Hear, hear^), 
and the fortuitous gaze of the dazzling eyes of the Government of India. 
So Pusa can conduce more towards Ihe dispassionate study of scientifio 
subjects than Delhi. Frcm whichever point of view one might look at it, 
Pusa IS on intrinsic merits a more congenial place for the purpose for 
wliicli the Agricultural liesearch Institute was founded than Delhi can 
claim to be. Sir, Pusa has vindicated during its career of the last thirty 
or thirty-five years its choice for the purpose for which the institute was 
founded; it has notable achievements to its credit and through the 
assiduous labours of the gentlemen associated with the Pusa Institute, 
the agriculturist has derived substantial benefits. Sir, the proposal for the 
transfer of the Pusa Institute to Delhi has been made on the grounds 
that some of the buildings at Pusa have been damaged by the recent 
earthquake, and Pusa is not as centrally situated as Delhi. I believe 
Mr. Bajpai will agree with me that those are the only two reasons for 
which the Government press for the transfer of the institute from Pusa. 

I had thought, Sir, that in the matter of locomotion, there was a consider¬ 
able progress made since the year 1903 when the Central Eesearcli 
Institute was established at Pusa. At that time people were more handi¬ 
capped than they are today, but those in charge of the Department in the 
Government of India seem to think that, with the progress of aircraft and 
wireless, the need of locating the institute at a physically central place 
in India had increased! Yet I do not know what they mean, for I find 
Mr. Bajpai actually said, in answer to one question last year, that the 
Pusa Institute was devoted only to matters of fundamental research as 
distinguished from field research, and consequently it was not necessary 
to establish it at a central place. 

The House will please note that it is not necessary, even according 
to Mr. Bajpai, to have this institute shifted to a centrally-situated locality 
in the country. Then, Sir, what is the reason? Why is this transfer 
being advocated'' Bihar had ihe (calamity of suffering from the disaster 
of earthquake Is the Government adding to that disaster by taking away 
from Bihar what it possessed formerly? Is that just? Is that a 
sympathetic treatment ? When Bihar deserves every possible sympathy 
and every possible relief, is it the time when they should give it a stone- 
when it is asking for and undoubtedly deserves a piece of bread? It is, 

I submit, most inequitous and atrocious to put forward a proposal of this 
character at a time like this on the ground tEat Bihar has been the 
victim of earthquake. Then, Sir, is it the proper time when we can be- 
a party to the reckless waste of an enormous sum of no less than 86- 
lakhs of rupees? I ask the Honourable Members of this House whether 
they would bo faithfully discharging tlieir responsibility to the tax-payer 
who can ill-afford to spare even a rupee if they encourage such extra* 
vagance on the part of the capricious Government of India? T submit it 
would be unpardonable. What I am submitting is not solely my personal 
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view. Sir, tha Government of India have been making too much of a 
theatrical pose these days in proclaiming their regard for the press in 
India. I find that so far as the question of the transfer of the Pusa 
Institute—I should not say Pusa Institute, because that is the endeavour 
on the part of the Government, let me say the Agricultural Institute—^to 
De^lii is concerned, it has been opposed by almost every paper in this 
country, ho it edited by on Indian or a European. I will read out a few 
extracts for the information of the House. Firstly, I refer to the 
Statesman which had the honour of being placed along with the founda¬ 
tion-stone so that it may be preserved for ever and in perpetuity for the* 
edification of the Members of the Government of India. It says: 


“Those of us who know our India would not regard such disabilities in too 
serious a light about Pusa being inaccessible They may sound rather tragic to* 
people accustomed to the accosaibility of all concerns of England but in this country 
such difficulties of access can he taken almost as a matter of course not only in getting 
to Pusa but in getting to many other parts.’* 

Sir, I will also read out what other papers say. The Times of India 
remarked: 

“In these days, when it is so difficult to get even the smallest sum for beneficial 
State activities, it is right and proper that an estimated outlay of 36 lakhs of rupees 
for the transfer of this Institute should be very critically regarded. Estimates of 
cost when they are put up by those who support a scheme naturally tend to be 
conservative. It is an ppen question whether the sum of Rs. 36 lakhs would he the* 
end of expenditure on the transfer suggested.” 

It ends its leading article in this way: 


“The proper way to judge the plan is solely in relation to the great financial 
stringency of the moment and the inability of Government to finance many a measure 
of social importance, let alone reduce the crushing burden of taxation their first 
duty. It would be interesting to have more details as to how the Rs. 36 lakhs estimate' 
of the cost of the transfer has been compiled, and whether it has been proved that 
the capital outlay will be recouped in a reasonable time by savings effected through 
removal from Pusa. There would be a case for the transfer if that were demonstrated 
beyond a doubt, but unless and until it can be the Assembly should turn down the- 
plan.” 

I 

Then, Sir, the Federated India, Madras, says: 

“India will condemn with one voice the monartrous proposal to spend 40 lakha of 
rupees on the erection of an Agricultural Research Institute at Delhi to take the 
place of the Institute that has been located all along at Pusa. When the estimated 
expenditure is 40 lakhs, we may expect the final expenditure to close at a few annaa 
less than 60 lakhs. The question that has to be faced is whether when the agricul¬ 
turist is in need of practical relief in so many directions, money should be wasted^ 
on research in this lavish and light-hearted manner.” 

Then, Sir, I will quote the Statesman again: 

“After the lakhs or crorea that have been expended on Pusa during the last 
decade, and just when the past 30 years of experiments are now bearing fruit, all' 
this public money and all this valuable work shall not be wiped out at a minuteV 
notice, without giving each Province time to ponder and realise what their action* 
means. For Pusa is now at a state when each year they are producing new kinds of 
wheat, barley> oats, paddy, linseeds, pulses of all varieties, jute, hybrids of hemp 
sugar cane and many types pf tobacco, all of which are definite benefits to the agri¬ 
culturist.** 
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Sir, I will not read ottier extracts. I read only recently an artiole 
in the Leader of Allahabad very vigorously opposing the idea of th^ 
transfer of the institute from Pusa to Delhi. I know that Mr. Bajpai 
has a soft corner for tl\e Leader, and I also know that the Leader of the 
House has a great respect for the Leader as he quoted the oth^er day 
some extracts from an article contributed to the Leader by the son of the 
editor of the Leader. In these circumstances, I hope the opinion of the 
Leader will weigh with tlie Government. Sir, I do not see any reason 
why this transfer should be made. And, what is, after all, the policy 
of the Government of India? Is there a single Central Institute, with 
which they are concerned, situated in Delhi? What are they going to do 
in the matter of the Bacteriological Institute at Muktesar? It is in an 
inaccessible place, and I challenge if a single Member on the other side 
has been there? j 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Yes, Sir, I have been there. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I am glad to know that. Sir Frank 
Noyce, then, is an enterprising adventurer, and, as he is connected with 
the Department of Labour and industries, we can expect much from him. 
Anyway, the fact remains that Muktesar is a place where many Members 
of this House have never been and with the name of which very few in 
tliis House are familiar. Then, what arc you going to do in the matter 
of the Dairy Institute at Bangalore? Will it also be transferred to Delhi, 
because it is not centi’ally situated? What are you going to do in the 
matter of the Forest institute at Dehra Dun? Is that also to be trans¬ 
ferred to Delhi because Dehra Dun is situated in the United Provinces? 
There are many other such institutes and the tale would be too long to 
mention on this occasion. Then, we are told that they want this transfer 
not because there is any physical necessity but to establish cultural con¬ 
tacts. I w^ondor if in Delhi there is too much of this cultural and aesthetic 
contact. Only if the Honourable Member concerned were to visit some 
day our residences he would have some idea of the taste of his depart¬ 
ment. I am not supposed to be a fastidious man. A plain man as I am, 
I feel tile strain of living in that building and also feel that it is culturally 
obnoxious. But that is. by the way. Now, where are these cultural 
contacts? Are they to be found in the colleges affiliated to or constituting 
the Delhi University? Are there other research institutes dealing with 
that branch of scientific research? Is any agricultural research work being 
done anywhere in the neighbourhood of Delhi? What does all this sham 
and hypocrisy mean? Delhi is so far altogether devoid of any atmosphere 
or medium for scientific research, study or contact. The local University 
has only recently come into existence and T wish it all success. But we 
have to accept the fact that it is just in the initial stage and no more 
than a small infant. Why do you want to throw it into a shade by lodging 
by its side such an advanced rival n'sthution at the very start. Instead 
of advancing the cause of the University, you will really be embarrassing 
it at the very outset. I, therefore, submit that, from whichever point of 
view you may look at it, it will mean a tremendous waste of public 
money. Then, I object on principle to this policy of the Government of 
India transferring from revenue surplus money for the purpose of trans¬ 
ferring this institute which they had originally intended to finance from 
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capital account. Why should they do so? It is unfair to the tax-payer. 
(Hear, hear.) When we have surplus money, we are entitled to ask and 
to press for a reduction In the burdens and in the taxes. We are entitled 
to press for the reduction of the price of the postcard. We have this 
surplus of 36 lakhs and we are entitled to urge that the salt duty or 
the income-tax rate should be reduced. It is just to deprive us of that 
opportunity that the Honourable the Finance Member wants to appro^ 
priate these sums for other purposes for which provision had already been^ 
made. So, I repeat that, on financial grounds, on cultural grounds as 
well as on the ground of progress and development of the institute itself 
which has been steadily growing at Pusa for the last thirty years and doing 
very good work, it is absolutely necessary that the institute should be 
retained where it is, and in view of the fact that Bihar needs every 
relief and every assistance; I feel that it would be heartless, it would 
be cruel on the part of this House to effect this transfer at such a critical 
juncture. (Hear, hear.) (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 36,00,006 
in respect of ‘Transfer to the Fund for iJe Transfer of the Agricultural Research 
Institute from Pusa to Delhi’ be reduced to one rupee.” 

The next motion is in the name of Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta and 
he wants to raise the question of neglect of rice on this motion. 

Kr. G!a.aiishiam Singh Gupta: I would support the motion moved by 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Does the Honour¬ 
able Member want to move his motion? 

Mr« GhaQfihiain Sin^ Gupta: I do not wish to move my motion*, but 
I wish to speak on the motion of Pandit Pant. 

ICr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member must take his turn in the debate. 

There is another motion in the name of Pandit Nilakantha Has. 

Pandit Wl l a to nt li a Das: I do not wish to move my amendment.! 

Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daudi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): Sir, 
I rise to support the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Govind 
Ballabh Pamt, on very important grounds. He has got his own reasons 
for standing up against the motion for transfer of this Institute, and I 
have got my own reasons. 


That the demand for a sapplmnentary grant of a sum not exceeding 36 lakhs df 
rupees in respect of ‘Transfer to the Fund for the Transfer of the Agricoltai^ 
iResearch Institute from Pusa to Delhi* be reduced to Rfe. 100 ” 

the dstaaiid for a supplementi^ grant of a eum not exceeding 36 
rupees in respect of 'Transfer to the Fund for the Transfer of the Agricultinwd' 
Beareardi Institute from Pass to VilhV be reduced by Bs. 100 
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The first reason that I would like to advance is that since I heard of 
the transfer of the Institute from Pusa to Delhi, I am assured that 
Btudents of research had no place whatsoever to do their work. The whole 
research work has been dislocated. The work which was going on so 
smoothly at Pusa and which could have gone on in spite of the disaster 
which was caused by the earthquake has been hopelessly dislocated and 
no substitute has been found up till now in place of that great institution 
at Pusa. ; 

The second ground is that the lands which the Government have 

acquired for the purpose of erecting the buildings to substitute the work 

at Pusa have been seen by all of us here and we have found them to be 
absolutely unfit for the work for which they have been chosen. Now, the 
other day we were taken to that part of the country about ten miles from 

this place and we found that it was on a desert sandy land on all sides 

with no prospect whatsoever of ever growing into importance as Pusa did. 
The very appearance of the locality showed that the selection was the 
worst possible. 

Now, the third ground that I would give is this: that the Pusa Institute 
was said to bo inaccessible, because it was at some distance from a central 
place called Muzaffarpur. But what of Delhi? Wo find the same draw¬ 
back here. If one would like to go to the newly selected site in Delhi, 
ho has to travel ten miles before one could reach that place. I submiU 
Sir, that Muzaffarpur is not the place which could be called inaccessible. 
It is a place, where the planters had once upon a time their good days. 
When the planting commiinity was in affluence, at every ten miles of the 
country vve iound factories established by planters for growing indigo, and 
at present we find sugarcane grown in abundance. It appears that those 
who were responsible for the selection of the site at Pusa in 1904 were the 
wisest men who had no other consideration before them except the interest 
of the agriculturists and nothing else. I have read the documents of lliat 
time which convinced me absolutely that the selection was made simply 
for the reason tliat it wars the best part of India where a licstiarch Institute 
of tills kind could bo located and it jusUfied its selection, because during 
all tliesG \i‘ars that tlu' research had been going on at Pusa, no trouble 
whaisoever was found 1)\ tlie students who were engaged in research or 
by the scientists who had to do research work there. All went on well 
and quite smoothly. It was only the officials who had no time to go to 
Pusa that raised all these objections. The directors of some of the depart¬ 
ments who could not take the trouble of motoring a few miles from tlie 
railway station would find it a little difficult. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Klian (Nominated Non-Official): Has the 
Honourable Member read Dr. Keane’s report? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shah Daudi: All the reports that have been made 
against Pusa go to show nothing else except that it is some miles distant 
from the railway station and that it is on the Bengal and North Western 
Eailway. I do not know if the place being on the Bengal and North Western 
Eailway is a curse; if so, the Government could remedy it at once. That 
railway, after all, has a lot of capital, and it can certainly improve the 
train service and it can easily run a mail train to Muzaffarpur and from 
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thence we could motor to Pusa just as we are obliged to motor from Delhi 
to this newly selected site ten miles off. What 1 find is that the new 
place that has been selected for the location of this institute is abso¬ 
lutely rotten as compared with the Pusa institute at Pusa. The damage 
done by the earthquake had been very slight as compared to the damage 
done to other buildings in the Division. We were told at that time that the 
damage was very heavy. I have made it a point to inspect the land 
myself and see whether the damage could be repaired by spending a few 
lakhs over it. From the statement given by Govermnent on this question 
we learn that about 20 lakhs was spent over the buildings from the very 
inception up to 1934—only 20 lakhs, and, with these 20 lakhs, we had a 
huge building in that locality and an area of about l,r^50 acres of land 
all round full of green and full of fertility. You cannot have anything 
like that here near Delhi with these 36 lakhs which Government are 
demanding at the present moment. I am sure that an equally good site 
in this part of the country can be had for not less than a crore or more. 
We find that 7 lakhs were granted last September and w^e are again asked 
to grant 36 lakhs now. I do not know how many 36 lakhs we will have 
to grant in future if we allow this thing to go on. It is true, of course, 
that they once got this House to pass the demand for transfer at the ele¬ 
venth hour when people were very tired and did not want to devote their 
attention to it. I know that that was a very tactful moment that my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, selected for putting the demand before the 
House. Provincial jealousies were also very much awakened, and it was 
said that the transfer from Pusa to Delhi is a question of provincial con¬ 
siderations. The Punjab Members were asked to support it, because it 
was coming to the Punjab and the United Provinces Members were to 
support it, because it was nearer to the United Provinces. I would 
ask my Pionourable friends from the Punjab and the United Provinces to 
consider the question dispassionately and find out for themselves without 
coloming their mind by any provincial considerations whether the Institute 
had done satisfactory work at Pusa or not during the 32 years of its 
existence in that locality, whether there have been any complaints what¬ 
soever on behalf of the students and on behalf of the scientists who were 
doing research work there, whether they had any complaint about the 
land or the climate or the water of the place. Theie was nothing of the 
kind. Simply on the statements and reports of these few highly placed 
officials who feel it troublesome to go to Muzaflarpur !iod thence by motor 
to Pusa, that this transfer is going to take place. I submit to this House 
most earnestly that this is a very good opportunity that has come to us. 
Now the buildings have not been started, only the site has been selected, 
and that I am told at Rs. 10 an acre It is a very cheap site because no 
one would like to have anything to do with that site. Therefore even Rs. 
10 per acre is enough for those people. We have seen the site now. On 
the last occasion, there was a difference of opinion as to whether the site 
selected is more suited to agricultural research than Pusa, and my fi’iend, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, made a very elaborate speech on that occasion 
which I need not repeat. He showed that the site which was then in com- 
templation was not worth having. Now we have seen for ourselves what it 
is. Nothing has yet been done there and no money has been spent on the 
site. We can therefore very well throw out the demand and ask Government 
to reconsider the position and at least for once they should on this occasion 
show consideration to the feelings of Members of this House I submit, 
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Sir, that those who are interested in pure agricultural questions wouli 
find it absolutely detrimental to transfer the Institute from Pusa to Delhi. 
Those who have got the interests of the agriculturists at heart would find 
it quite satisfactory to leave it at Pusa so that the work of research may be 
done in a qifiet place where no polities will mingle with it and where, if. 
any political calamity happens in Delhi, the research work may go on un¬ 
hampered. I want that research work should nob be mixed up witlr 
politics. Agriculture is a thing which should be looked at from its own 
standpoint and not from any other consideration. I would therefore very 
eamevstiy appeal to my Honourable friends here not to s<ay that the question 
has 1)0(511 once considered; there was no consideration gwen to this sub¬ 
ject at that moment. This is the time when we have an ample opportu¬ 
nity and we have Honourable Members here who appreciate the difficul¬ 
ties of the agriculturists, and therefore it is high time for us to consider 
this question. We should throw out this demand and let Government re¬ 
consider the position; we can advance a few lakhs to repair the houses- 
at Pusa and carry on research work there as they were doing, instead of 
wasting the money of the taxpayers on a new project in this way. 


Now, Sir, there is one more point that I want to urge before this House. 
We have seen in what dire necessity the agriculturists are; depression has 

brought them to the verge of ruin. Do these agriculturists feel the trans¬ 

fer of this Institute from Pusa to Delhi as being to their advantage? Has 
any representation been made by any Association deah'ng in agriculture to 
transfer the Institute from Pusa to Delhi? Has any public 

body ever jiassed any resolution that the transfer of the Insti¬ 
tute from Pusa to Delhi would be more advantageous to them? 
Nothing whatsoever. It is simply the official view that wants 

the transfer of the Institute to Delhi. I submit that institutions of this 
nature should not be transferred simply because officials maRe a demand 
of that kind. If the people who are affected by it have any grievance 
against Pusa it should certainly be transferred by all means at once. 
But the people, the public, the organisations and non-official bodies have 
never made this demand. And it has also been pointed out by my Hon¬ 
ourable friend. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, that all the papers in the 
United Provinces, Bihar, Calcutta and Madras, had unanimously demand¬ 
ed that it should be retained there and a few lakhs spent over it so that 
the research work may go on as smoothly as before- But still this huge 
expenditure of 36 lakhs and much more than 36 lakhs will have to be’ 
made if this scheme is allowed. I would, therefore, ask the House to sup* 
port the motion of my friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 

Mr. Ohanshiam Singh Gupta: Sir, T support the motion of my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. Almost all that could be 
said has been said as to what Pusa stood for. I am just going to add 
one word and I am saying what Pusa did not stand for and has just com¬ 
menced to stand for. Eice is the principal food crop of India, and, after 
almost criminal ne^ect of rice by the Institute at Pusa, it has just com¬ 
menced to experiment upon it. It is an experiment on the isolation of 
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■;ipaddy; a^d out of about 44,000 lbs. pf seed distnbptipjp ^ h^s-mst gom- 
nioncod to distribute 126 lbs. It has just com^eiiQed* to laclue ilce. i 
sfiy, alter almost a criminal neglect of rice which is the principal crop, 
of India, when it has just commenced to tackle rice, it is very cruel for 
us, the rice cultivators, that the Institute should be shifted from Pusa tp 
pel hi. ^e have some chance that rice might have some attention at 
because rice can be grown there. (Interruption.) I shall stop now, as 
^ received a Party Whip to do so. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I do not remember any subject which we 
have discussed more often, during the last twelve months, than this ques¬ 
tion of Pusa. It came four times before the Standing Financt. Committee 
and we had to examine a large number of witnesses, wc sent for agricul¬ 
tural experts, we sent for all kinds of experts and wc hud interviews with 
them. A large amount of literature and a number of memoranda were 
placed before us and they were examined very closely by the members of 
the Standing Finance Committee; and, later on, we had a series of ques¬ 
tions in the Assembly followed by a full dress debate lasting for two days. 

I have before me the debate on Pusa on the occasion when my friend, the 
Honourable Sir James Grigg, moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 7 lakhs be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to dciiay the charges whiich will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 19i36, in respect of ‘Expenses in Connection 
with Capital Outlay on Schemes of Agricultural Improvement and Research’." 

On that motion we discussed in detail the whole thing from every point 
of view^ Fortunately or unfortunately, Pusa did not happen to 
be in iny coqstituency: it is not in the district of Gorakhpur: 

H is in the district of my Honourable friend, Maulvi Muhammad 
Shafi Daudi. Had Pusa been in Gorakhpur or Basti, then my 
positiop would have been vt^ry difficult—it would have been a 
case oip my constituency qn the ope side and my conscience pn the other. 

1 heard the speech of my distinguished friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pqnt; aqd every pojnt h© brought forward today was discussed and made 
before the Assembly during the debqte on \lf\e 30th apd 33st August, 1934. 
But there is one point which is entirely new, that no one quoted from 
the Encyclopaedia I^ritaqnica whjqh pay fri^^^d qpoted from today. This 
quotation frpm the Encyclopfu.dia Britappiep- ren^inded me of a story which 
happened at Cambridge: there was a very <h®tinguishcd Professor, Pro¬ 
fessor Myer, who happened to know^ everything possible upder thq sun. 
Whenever the studepts went to him they wou|d talk on all topics and the 
Pi'ofessor would be ready to expfaffi everything tp them. The students 
thought that they sfiould introduep p topic which i^he Prpfjs^spr pot 
know. They consulted the Encyclopasdic* Th^.V jumped on a certain 
cle cn Chinese sqng and thqy said on this particular Professor Myer 

W’Puld not know apything; pnd t^p a group of them approached the Pro¬ 
fessor ppd askqd him ah.out jihe Chinese song. He immediately said: 
^'My friera's, you fip’^e perhaps seen an article in the Encyclopaidia Bri- 
tannica: lhat article on Chinese song was written by me. UnfortuUatqlys 
the whplp tliipg has now changed and I have now changed my mind, and 
the pew .theqry is such ppd ,suchri" .... 

bandit <dO¥ind BaUahh Pant: That is how Professors Jbehayaj 
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Dr. ZiAuddin Ahmad! Wait and see. If my Honourable friendft 
would examine the whole thing more closely, he will hud that the article 
might perhaps have been written by some member in the bocietariat here. 
Coming to the subject itself, this is a topic on which I have been thinking, 
not recently, not from the time when the earthquake happened, but, since 
1917, when I was a member of the Calcutta Universit} Commission, i 
said in August, 1934, my own views, and 1 pointed out at that time 
which I repeat today—that Pusa was selected merely by accident: it was 
not selected as a result of any agricultural or scientific inquiry. Two cir¬ 
cumstances happened and fortunately or unfortunately they happened 
simultaneously. A certain gentleman, as was pointed out also by my 
friend, Mr. Govind Ballahh J'ant, gave 30 Ihoiisands sterling for research 
work; at the same time a military ground at Pusa w’as given up by the 
militaiy authorities and they did not know what to do with this land; and 
they said, “Here is tliis place and here is this money for this purpose- Let 
us put the two together’’. Tliese are the facts. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daudi: No, no. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 just aHc whether any inquiry was made about 
th(; land in Pusa. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daudi: A Committee was appointed to select 
the soil, and the Committee selected the place: you will find it from the 
Oovornment record. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: This was pointed out on the lloor of the House 
even by the Government Member at that time, and it w'as not chai' 
longed. This land was selected because it was ready and available and 
because the money was there. Now, of course, on account of continuous 
labour it has been transformed: but by these means \ou can transform 
even a wilderness or a forest into a garden. There is nothing in the 
ground itself: it was really on account of concentrated work that this 
place has been changed into what it is now. My point is—and I have 
emphasised it before and emphasise it now—that research w^ork should be. 
located at a place wdiich should be easily accessible to sciontific workers 
in other field ci investigation. This is really very important. We have 
now passed from the time of Diogenes who always wanted to live in a tub 
and to avoid human life and culture. The kind of research which can be 
performed in a tub has now passed away: we have now come to a stage 
when people would like to meet and exchange ideas; and they would like 
to stimulate eacli other in research work. (Interruption.) Reseirch work 
nowadays is carried out with mutual co-operation and that can only be 
dotie if scientific people can come in contact with each other Pusa is in 
my Honourable friend’s constituency, but I can tell him from my own 
experience that I tried for two years to see the place, at a time when I 
was travelling at Government expense and getting an allowance of Rs. 3(h 
per diem; but, in spite of that fact, T could not spare one w'oek which was 
necessary to visit this particular place. I am merely giving my own 
experience that this is a place which is exceedingly difficult to approach. 
This is not rnerely my own personal view, but I have come across a 
number of scientists who would have very much liked to visit Pusa and 
see with their own eves the results of the experinrentsd work carried on 
there so that there mnv be an interchange of opinion, but they oould noi 
visit^Pusa, as it is situated in an out of the way place* 
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Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: ‘ Is there any railway btaticn at Pusa? 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: I am speaking of the year 1917. At that time^ 
a visit to Pusa would have taken a week. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daudi: Railways ha/e been there since 

1880. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Railway communications to the place were very 
bad. ; 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant: That is how iny Honourable friend ia 
generally misinformed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am speaking :)f my expeileuce in ]917, and at 

that time l^usa was not easily accessible from Caleutla. Therefore, I 

think that th(‘. itescarch Institute at Pusa ought to be located at 
a place like Dehii whi(‘h is easily accessible to scientists and 
to all classes of people Here, in Delhi, there are numerous 
occasions when University Professors meet together, Delhi is a 

place where agricultural re’^earcli w^orkers meet together, and where 
we generally hold innumerable meetings and conferences of people 
from all parts of India, and, therefore, if this Institute is located in Delhi,, 
it will be possible for reputed scientific workers and others interested in 
research work to visit the place easily. Therefore, T say, if Honourable 
Members desire that our Research Institute may be well-known, if its work 
is to be properly advertised among the scientists, not only r f India, but 
of the world, the Institute must be located near a central place like Delhi. 
If you keep dt in an out of the way place like Pusa, it will not be easily 
accessible to many scientists and research workers. 

An Honourable Member: What about Calcutta. 

Dr, Ziauddin Alimad: My friend asks why not Calcutta, if you want ta 
give up Pusa. Then, there will be a tug-of-war between all the provinces.! 
My friends from Bengal will want the Institute to be located in Bengal, my 
friend from Karachi will want it to be located in Sind. 

An Honourable Member: Bombay? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, my Bombay friends will want it in Bombay 
and thus, there wu’ll be provincial jealousies created- I think that this 
Institute should be located at a place where the Government of India is 
located, because it is really the centre of the whole of India. The very fact 
that there are demands made by Honourable Members that th^s Insti¬ 
tute should be located in one’s own province shows that they do not want it 
to be kept in Pusa, and so I think there cannot be any better place than 
Delhi where this Institute can be suitably and conveniently established. 

Then, Sir, much has been said about the climate and soil of the 
place. I would very much like, that the experiment should be tried not 
on ideal grounds, but on grounds which are very much similar to those 
which we find in different parts of India. If you orvoose a particularly 
good soil for carrying on your. experiments, the results may be valuable,., 
but they will not be of practical value to places where the conditions.pf^ 
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soil may be different. Therefore, 1 say, that we should do these experi¬ 
ments not on very ideal grounds. The climate and soil of Delhi are 
such as may be considered to be typical so far as Upper India is con¬ 
cerned .... 

An Honourable Member: We question that. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: . . • . and, therefore, I say that Delhi would 

be an ideal place for the location of this Institute. Of course, if there 
had been no earthquake, and if there had been no question of spending 
money, probably I would not have made the suggestion to transfer this 
Institute Ironi Pusa to Delhi, but on account of dislocation of wotk due to 
earthquake I thought that this was a most suitable time to consider the 
quesion of the transfer of this Institute .... 

An Honourable Member: There are many other things which have 
been damaged and which require attention, and would you care to .trans¬ 
fer them? 


(There were other interruptions at this stage.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member had better go on. He need liot mind the interruptions. 

Dt. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 love interruptions, because I can go on better, 
I don't mind the interruptions. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: You have nothing better to love I You 
love interruptions. 

An Honourable Member (From the European Group) • Bui think of us. 

T^. 'Ziauddin ^Ahmsd: Sir, the point I should like to emphasise in the 
end is this. In all our debates, there should be some kind of finality. 
This is a matter which we have discussed very minutely in the Standing 
Finance Committee, this is a question which we debated for two days 
at the Simla Session, on a motion moved by the Finance Member in con¬ 
nection with the Supplementary Grant, and that was a new grant on 
which we had a two days’ debate, and it was decided very d«fi:^tely by 
the vote of the Assembly that this grant should be sanctioned. The present 
demand does not reaUy relate to a question of policy. It .really means 
that on account of the surplus, in the budget of 'the current year, a sum 
of 36 lakhs is to be set apart for this purpose. I think on account of the 
vote of the Assembly lin the Simla Session we are conunittod to the 
establishment of this Institute. The only point before us is whether, out 
of the-saving in the current year, this sum of Rs. 36 lakhs should be set 
apart for the establishment of this Institute or an equal amount provided in 
the inidget for the year 1935-36. I thought it was a very simple pro¬ 
position. There is a saving in the General Budget that we sot apart . . . 

An Honourable Menlber: On a point of information, Sir. Which does 
my friend consider would be preferable—the cost of repairs or the cost of 
transfer? 
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Dr. Ziauddln Ahmad: We have already settled tbia pomt. As I said 
Sir, we have already discussed the question in \ery great detail, and this 
Assembly sanctioned in principle that the Pusa Institute should be trans¬ 
ferred to Delhi, Therefore, the question before us is not really the transfer 
of Pusa, but whether the savings of the present year ought to be devoted 
for the transfer of the Institute. If we laegin to discuss de novo at each 
stage, on each demand, the principles of every step taken by Government, 
I am afraid there will no finality. With these words, Sir, I support the 
decision of the Assembly about the transfer of Pusa should be adhered to, 
as there is no need or occasion for the revision of that decision, no new 
points having been brought before the House. 

Some honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair will 
accept the closure as soon as the Government Member ha^ spoken. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Sir, I have no sympathy for Delhi, nor have I any 
antipathy for Pusa. I only want some information from the Honourable 
Member c»n one or two points. Before deciding on the question of transfer 
of the Institute from Pusa to Delhi, I should like to know whether the 
Government of India consulted the various departments of Agriculture in 
different provinces. I think their opinions must be of considerable im¬ 
portance in this matter .... 

An Honourable Member: The opinion of the public. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: It is a research work, and, ^therefore, institutions, 
whether governmental or non-official, which are carrying on the research 
work in this direction, are entitled to be consulted and their opinions ou^t 
to be duly respected by us. 

An Honourable Member: They have been consulted. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: They might have been consulted, but I want to know 
from the Honourable Member as to what were the opinions given by them 
and the provincial departments of Agriculture. On knowing that, I shall 
make up my mind as to how I shall vote. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I would like to remind those Honourable Members 
who were Members of the old House that last August, I dealt with this 
question of the merits of the transfer at very great length; I dealt with 
that in a speech which extended over 35 minutes. Now, at 4 o’clock today, 
I have to stop automatically, because the adjournment motion comes on, 
and, therefore, I am contending against time. Even so, I shall endeavour 
to give as much information as I can today, and if I do not finish today, 
T hope I shall have an opportunity of going on tomorrow. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Yes. 

Mr. a. S. Baipai: Let mo begin first by dealing with the speech of 
the Honourable the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant. He made, as is characteristic of him, a very powerful 
speech, He also, if I may say so, made a skilful, elusive speech. He 
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turned the passions or the feelings of the House, shall I say, not so much 
on to tlie merits of the question ns to whether the Institute should be 
transferred, but he said : Here is poor, desolate, hard hit Bihar and Orissa: 
Jt is overtaken by earthquake and the Government of India decide to 
exploit the misery of hard hit Bihar in order to advantage Delhi. I think 
my Honourable friend will admit that that is more a dialeetieal j)oint than 
a stateinerd of tlie truth, for the simple fact is that anybv.dy who reads 
the speech of the Finance Member last year and the spet^eli ol the Finance 
Member this ^ear will appreciate and recognise that the one thing that the 
Government of India did f>romptIv and williout a monumt's hesitation was 
to come to the lielp of the Government of Biliar and Orissa to overcome 
a trouble which every one deeply deplores, and the fact that this year \\e 
are considering the transfer of 187 croros from the surplus to tlie assist- 
anee of Bihar .md Orissa should, in my opinion, (oinpletely and definitely 
repel the siiggi'stion that what the Government of India have done is to 
take an unfair advantage of the misfortunes of Bihar and Orissa. I hope 
that that will disprove that there is any sinister idea behind the decision 
to transfer the Institute from Pusa to the neighbourhood of Delhi. The 
second point which I should like to deal with before I come on to the 
main argument is one which my Honourable friend made as regards desecra¬ 
tion, shall w’e say, of the memory of the late Mr. Phipps whose generosity 
brought about the foundation of this Institute at Pusa. Now, one thing 
which I should like the House to remember is that the late Mr. Phipps 
gave £30,000 for the establishment of an institute of agricultural research. 
As far as I know, he had never visited Pusa; he certainly liad no parti¬ 
cular fondness for Pusa in preference to any other place m India, and I 
am not aware of any provision either in the terms of the gift or of a 
codicil to his will that he desired that the institute of agricultural research 
should be raised in Pusa and retained there. I submit that the question of 
desecration W'OuId arise if the Government of India had decided to abolish 
tho Institute of Agricultural Itescarch. Thev have done nothing of the 
kind. 

Maulvi Mnliammad Shaft Daudi: You are exhuming his soul from 
Pusa! 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: If his soul is being perturbed in an\ way. I hope 
that he, being, at any rate, possessed of rational faculties, even in the 
next w^orld, will be assuaged by the arguments that I am advancing now. 
^Laughter ) The point I was making was that what would be an act of 
sacrilege to the memory of this generous man would be the abolition of the 
Institute. Jhit that is not what is contemplated. We are carrying on the 
Institute. As a matter of fact, I contend that we are transferring it to 
a place where it wall fulfil the functions for which it was created, much 
more satisfactorily than it was fulfilling them in the place it was before. 
(An Honourable Member: *‘Question.’') The Honourable Member is en¬ 
titled to his opinion. 

Now, there is another point that I should like to make. Mv Honourable 
friend, Pandit Govind Ballnbh Pant, very rightly laid great stress upon 
the value of scientific opinion in determining w'hero an institute of research 
-should be located, by implication I mean, if not directly, because he said : 
Here are the scientists who have done extraordinarily good work in Pusa; 
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why should not this Institute be allowed to continue in Pusa ? 1 infer 
from that that if scientists both inside and outside this country hold the 
view that it would be of greater advantage to agricultural research to locate 
the institute elsewhere than in P-usa, then my Honourable friend will alter 
iiis opinion and agree with me. Now, I am not at the present moment 
going to quote the opinion of a single agricultural expert in India, and 
1 tell you why. Because it will be said tliat these agricultuial experts are 
in the pay of the (rovernment of India and they will simply repeat their 
master’s voice; if the (xovernment of India have decidc'd that the Institute 
shall be not at Pusa but at Delhi, they will say, Lho Insiituie shall be 
at Delhi and not m Pusa. Let me express the cijinion of an outsider, 
Dr. Keane, a man of greao distinction, a member of the tinest agrienliural 
inslihnte in the Empire, the Institute at Bothamstead, He was for a time 
at Pusa, and, therefore, knew both the advantages and the disadvantages 
of the place This opinion was expressed by him spontaneously without 
any invitation trom the (lovernment of India at all, and it was expressed 
by him more than a year after he had left this country in order to return 
.to his i)Ost at Kothamstead. 


Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq (Bakergunj cum Faridpur. Muhammadan 
’Eural). But docs ho know the financial stringency in this country? 


Mr, O. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend will, I hope, discriminate 
between two shades of an argument. I am not dealing with finance here 

4%t all. 

An honourable Member: Hear, hear. 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai*: I did not say I will never deal with finance: I say, 
I am not dealing with finance at the present moment. I am dealing with 
The question of the merits as to where .this Institute would Dost serve 
‘the purpose for which it has been founded. What did Dr. Keane say? 

Prol. K. G. Ranga (Guntur cum Nellore: Non-Muhammadan Bural). 
When did he say? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Last year, in the month of June. Dr. Keane said, 
think the Government arc wise in deciding to bring this Institute 
from Pusa to Delhi”, and, further, when the decision had been taken and 
lie learnt that steps were in progress for transferring the Institute from 
Pusa to Delhi, he confirmed that expression of opinion. I think my Chief, 
the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain, bad a communication on that subject 
frjm him only the other day. Therefore, you have the expio^^sion of 
an opinion by an eminent scientist who is outside this controversy, rio 
'longer associated with Government, independent as it were both in his 
judgment and in his outlook, and yet not incompetent or uninformed, 
>'because he was actually in India and served at this Institute. 

An Honourable Member: Why was Pusa chosen before? 

Mr, O, S. Balpai>: My Honourable friend there asks, why was Pusa 
^chosen before? I was coming to that, because my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Shaft Daudi, had.made a great point pf that in the speech which he made. 
The position is exactly as my Honourable friend, Dt, 7-iauddin Ahinad, 
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stated. Pusa was chosen, because, at the time, there Wjas an abandoned 
estate which had been previously used for the purpose of horse breeding. 
That abandoned estate was available. No expenditure on the acquisition ^ 
land would be required, and so they said; '‘Let us go and put this Insti¬ 
tute at Jhiba'\ There is another point which Honourable Members ought 
to take note of, namely, that at the time the provincial departments of 
Agi'icnlturo were either non-existent or extremely feeble, and there uere nO' 
retiectiens, cogitations and consultations, as was suggested. There was the 
Inspector (Tcneral of Agriculture who looked at the matter like this. He 
said, the Government of India is located at Calcutta; Pusa is not very 
far from Calcutta; we shall have the thing under our supervision, there is 
land readily available, let us go and locate the Institute at that place .... 

(It being Four of the Clock.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable^ 
Member c«an resume his speech tomorrow. 

MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Reservation of the Highlands of Kenya for Europeans. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, it is a far cry from Pusa to Kenya, but, 
whether we are at Pusa or in Kenya, meet Mr. Bajp^. 

^ (Laughter.) Sir, I beg to move that the House do now 

adjourn. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): What for? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: The matter which I seelr to bring to the notice eF 
this House is the critical position of Indian settlers in Kenya in respeel 
of the proposed reservation of the highlands for the Europeans. This is not 
a Party issue, Mr. President. There are two issues in the public hfe of 
this country, namely, the Indianization of the army, and the position of 
Indians overseas, m which all parties, including the Liberals, the Moslem 
League and others,have always taken a practicallv unanimous view, and 
I hope, Sir, today we shall have the support of the non-official Euro*pean 
Group in this House, because this is a matter which concerns the honour 
and the self-respect of India as a whole. The position of the Congresii, 
Sir, is that so far as Indians overseas are concerned, they cannot come by 
their own, unti' India is mistress of her own destinies Meantitnve. we 
shall CIO our best, with the co-operation of other Parties, to see in it 
that their rights are vindicated. The history of this question is given more 
or less accurately in a memorandum published by Parliament in w^hich it 
is stated: 


“The history of the position of Indians in Kenya up to the end of the late 
war may be summarised briefly. There have been Indian merchants eefabliehed along 
the East African Coast for a long time and with the opening up of Uganda and 
Kenya, and particularly with the development of British administration in those 
countries during the last 38 years, Indian traders have penetratied into the interior. 
Many Indian artisans and labourers employed on the construction of the Uganda^ 
Railway remained to engage in commerce, and, at the beginning of the present century, 
the number of Indians in Kenya was greatly increased by the arrival of acoisWis,. 
clerks and small traders. “ 
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My position is that, in the making of Modehi Kenya, Indians have 
played a iar^e and distinguished paH, and, therefore, deserve to be treated* 

honom^ citizens of that couttti^. Moreover, this question of the 
i*fef8fet’viitiyn of highlarids is a very important one, because thereabouts 
tvill be iihe centre of Government of the future East Africa, and it is not 
right that Indians should be excluded from that area. This trouble began 
in 1908 when Lord Elgin, as Secretary of State for the Colonies, decided 
to resehre, for the purposes of adininistrative convenience, lands in the 
highlands to Europeans; but then the Indian community was assured tbaft 
there would be no legislation passed against them in the matter of land 
tenure. Indians accepted that on the understanding that this order refer¬ 
red only to the first transfer of Crown lands, and that second transfers and 
sales would be open to Indians. In 1915, an Act was pessed by which the 
Governor-General was given the right of veto in all sales or transfers of 
land in the highlands, and, I must say, that at that time the Government 
of Ihdia protidsted and protested very strongly, but as usual, that protest 
was of no avail. 

Now, Sir, the position today is that, as far as original transfers of 
Crown lands are concerned in the highlands, all the entire land belongs 
to the Juiropeans; but what the Europeans wanted was that they should 
prevent all further purchases by or transfers to Indians. The secend fact is 
that the Indians are not likely to take up much of agricultural laud m 
the highland portion, but the Indians cannot get land even for any other 
purposes there. In 1920, the Government of India addressed a long des¬ 
patch to the British Government in which they say and say very strongly: 

“We would point out that this (reservation) goes far beyond Lord Elgin’s decision 
and is incompatible with his own pronouncement (hat it is not consonant with the 
Views vf His Majesty’s Government to impost no legal restrictions on any partiCttla^r 
lectiOn of the community in regard to the acquisition of land.” 

Then, Sif, they add: 


“We submit that it is not easy to reconcile the land policy of the East African 
Government with Lord Milner’s assurance that it has been the avowed principle, and 
it is the definite intention of the British authorities to mete out e\en-handed justice 
between the different races inhabiting those territories’.” 


Then, Sir, we come to the last paragraph in which they say: 

“The Government of India cannot and will not disclaim responsibility for the' 
welfare of the Indians who are settled in East Africa.” 

I bring that to the notice of the House this afternoon. Then, we have 
the 'Parliamentary Paper, to which T have referred, in which Parliament, 
for the first time, laid down this. Tracing the history of this question, 
they say: 

“His Majesty's Government have decided that the existing practice must be mahl»* 
tamed as regards both initial grants and transfers.” 

That was specifically stated, and they added: 

has h6t been possible to itieet the wishes of the Government of India 
ytews *have the fullest obPsi^^alieti fiwm His Majesty's Govemimeiit at 

imrtaitoe el the Sberetery ef Btete fos India,” 
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That was the position, and after the publication of the White Paper, 
there was a debate in the Council of State, in which Sir B. N. Sarma, then 
Member in charge of this portfolio, stated certain facts. He said that some 
of the best lands is included in this^ 11,859 square miles and he added that 
this decision was only a temporary decision and the Government of India 
hoped that it would not become a permanent decision, and he said that 
he would take steps to see that it did nob become a permanent decision. 
After that, a Commission called the Carter Commission was appointed with 
a specific term of reference in these words. I am referring to the sixth 
term of reference. They were asked to delino the area generally known 
as the highlands, within which persons of European descent ought to 
have a privileged position, in accordance with the White Paper of 1923, 
but they went beyond this term of reference. Attempts have been made 
in the House of Commons to elicit how they were authorised to go beyond 
the terms of reference and the Secretary of State admitted that he stated 
in answer to a question from the Chairman that, the phrase ‘privileged 
position’ means securing the rights of Europeans in regard to the two 
points, on which T seek the support of this House today,—first the extent 
of this area which has been considerably added to from the 11,000 odd 
square miles, which The Honourable Sir B. N Sarma mentioned in his 
speech, to 16,000 odd square miles, and, secondly, and more important 
than this, that His Majesty’s Government should, and they have practical¬ 
ly made up their minds to. issue in the form of an Order in Council, 
almost more immutable than a parliamentary statute, this reservation of 
the highlands for Europeans. The gravamen of the charge against the 
British Government is that they have agreed to reserve this land hy statute 
^nd they have also agreed to extend the area of the land. The position, as 
I see it, Mr. President, is this that what has been more or less an 
administrative arrangement, which, although it has gone on in spite of the 
Governincip of India, may yet be capable of adjustment when India 
becomes stronger and more and more powerful in international councils, is 
now sought to be made into an Order in Council, which rpn]l> precludes 
all possibility of future adjustment on terms of mutual advantage. 


Secondly, we believe; that this idea of reserving a very large area of 
a very desirable part of a colony, to the making of which Indian labourers 
and Indian merchants contributed a lot, is unjust to the Indians. Sir, I 
am not bringing forward this motion directly as a censure on tlie Govern¬ 
ment, for the sinrple reason, that, as far as I have read the papers, the 
Government of India have consistently supported the claims of Indian 
settlers in Kenya (Hear, hear), but because time and again they have been 
overruled—overruled in practically all matters concerning Indians in South 
Africa, Indians in East Africa and elsewhere, and I believe, Sir. that I am 
right in asking the Government sincerely and honestly to vote with me on 
i’ihis motion. (Laughter.) That is the only wav in which the Government 
^f India can show to the world how strong, how earnest, how sincere is 
the feeling of all India in this matter. Sir, let us recall how well Mr. 
Jinnah put it in that picturesque language of his when he said: *‘we can¬ 
not get liold of the Secretary of State: you are the only gentlemen whom 
we can get hold of; we shall really talk to the Secretary of State through 
you''; and we want the Government of India to communicate to His 
Majesty's Government that this perpetual attempt on the part of the 
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European settlers in Kenya and their friends in London to reduce rlndians 
in all self-governing colonies and alsc- in Crown colonies to the position 
of helots is one which we Indians cannot approve of. 


Sir, I w^ant to address just one more argument and conclude. In the 
>case of tile self-governing Dominions like South Africa, Canada and 
Australia, the argument has been advanced by the British Government: 
“What can we do? After all, they are self-governing Doimnuus. They 
have a right ta control their own emigration and nnmigi-ation They can 
make their own lawas By all means, make your own laws”. Those were 
the conclusions arrived at at the Imperial Conference. Very well. 1 shall 
have no quarrel witli therii. We shall deal with them as equals now or 
hereafter. But, so far as the Crown colonies are concerned, like Kenya, 
for the Government of which His Majesty's Government is, in the ulti¬ 
mate resort, fully responsible, I think no other argument is available to 
His Majesty’s Government excepting the argument that, because India is 
weak, we w'ill not fight India’s cause, and will always allow the Colonial 
Office to have its own way. ft seems to me, Mr. President, tliat the 
justice of the case is obvious. No man can accept the position • that a 
particular land of about sixteen thousand square miles of very desirable 
residential qualifications should be reserved for one community alone for 
all time, and that Indians should not have any part or lot in that territory, 
and we, therefore, want that the sense of this House and of this country 
as represented in this House should be communicated to ffis Majesty’s 
Government, that we do not want this reservation to be made by an Order 
in Council, that we do not like the extension of the area, and that we 
want freedom to negotiate and assert the equal and just rights of Indians 
in Kenya. With these words, Sir, I move that the House do now adjourn. 
/(App'lause.) 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Motion moved: 

“That the Assembly do now adjourn.” 


Mr. G. S. B&jpfti (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Mr. President, I venture to intervene early in the debate, because 
I feel that, in view of the long history, and the complicated history^ of this 
subject, Hrnourable Members may like to be put in possession, in the brief 
time available to me, of the background. Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Satyamurti, ended upon a note which I am sure has the sympathy 
and the response of every section of this House (Hear, hear), namely, that, 
in those territories for the administration of which His Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment themselves are responsible, there shall bo no discrimination gainst 
Indians but there shall be absolute equality. If I may remind the Hou^, 
Sir, this was the language which the Government of India used in the 
Despatch which thev addressed to the Secretary of State on this 
Kenya question in 1920. They said: "We are unable to agree that the 
Indian claim to acquire agricultural land anywhere in the colony 
18 neither just, nor reasonable. We do not consider that this proposal 
Tthe proposal was ihe reservation by way of compensation of land in low- 
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lying areas of Kenya—‘‘is compensation for the exclusion Indians froaoi. 
the uplands. We hold most strongly that there is no justification for the 
extension of Lord Elgin’s decision so as to tprohibit the transfer of land ta 
Indians, which, in our view, is incompatible with his own pronounce¬ 
ment”—the pronouncement of Lord Milner that, in territories administered 
by His Majesty’s Government, it shall be the policy of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment to wield even-handed justice. That was the language which he 
used. I would like further to remind the House that when the White 
faper of 1923 was published and His Majesty’s Government announced 
fcheir decision that both in regard to fresh alienation and to transfers of 
land, the existing practice would be retained, the Government of India 
made it abundantly clear that they reserved to themselves the right to 
re-open this question whenever opportunity offered itself. When the 
Hilton-Young Commissicli was out and sat in East Africa in 1927, these 
desiderata were repeated. It will therefore be clear to the House that, 
in so far as the position of the Government of India is concerned, 
throughout these years of controversy it has in no way altered. It renaains 
what it was in 1920, namely, that there shall be no racial discrimination 
against Indians in East Africa; and, to the extent that His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment had decided in 1923 to overrule that contention of thewrs. th*? 
decision was accepted only under protest. Now, Sir, I would like to 
come to the change—and I think this is really what the House will be 
most interested in—^in the position that would arise if the recommendatioat 
of the Carter Commission were actually incorporated in an Order rn 
Council by His Majesty’s Government My Honourable friend, Mr. 
'SatyamuHi, referred to one point, namely, the extension of the area where 
this festrictivte policy prevails at the present moment. Undoubtedly, 
that is objectionable, but there are two further points which I think ough». 
to be clearly explained to the House. The other day, Sir, answering a 
short notice question in the House, 1 read out the reply of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to a question asked in thcf House of Commons on 
the I4th February. The question was as to what exactly were the impli¬ 
cations of the words “privileged position” as regards these highlands. 
The roply of the Secretary of State for the Colonies was that the words 
“privileged position” implied, inter alia, that none but a European sliall 
acquire or occupy land in tlic highlands. Now, Sir, our view is that that 
definition, if it be incorporated in the terms of an Order in Council, will 
go beyond the existing position. In other words, not only would it pre¬ 
judice ihe position that we have all along taken, namely, that at a suit¬ 
able 0[)portunity wo would like the existing position to K' relaxed, but 
it would make the existing position even worse. And T would like, Sir, 
in support of this, to quotrc the interpretation which His Majestv’s Govern¬ 
ment themselves gave in the White Paper of 1923. They said : 


“We claim that the existing restrictions meant no legal discrimination against 
Indians for it would be possible for the Executive Government to grant land in the' 
Highlands to an Asiatic or to approve of the transfer of land from a European to 
an Asiatic without any alteration in the existing law.” 

The position, if the restrictions which the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies outlined the other day were incorporated in an Order in Councril, 
would be that what is now a restriction imposed by administrative pracrice- 
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'would become a statutory restriction. That, Sir, in ,Qtjyv;cipi|^ion,' is-much 
the most vit^^l objection or point of objectigp thfit we ha^ve got to take with 
Hfs Majesty's Government, ^ere is a third point which perhaps by reason, 
as T said, 6i the comj^lexity of the question and the voluminous nature of 
this docmnent escaped the piercing eye of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ratya- 
murti. That point is that in a certain area in the Highlands, where these 
restrictions prevail, prior to 1906 land was alienated to Indians without any 
restrictive condition or covenants. The recommendation which the Cafrter 
Commission make is that if hereafter this land be transferred by an Indian 
to a European, then the restrictive covenant will apply and the European 
will not be at liberty to alienate it to an Indian. There yon havi the three 
objections which w^e have to the implications of what the report says and 
what the Secretary of State for the Colonies says. First, the extension 
of the area, second, the eonversion of what is an aduiinistrative restriction 
into a statutory restriction and, Hurd, tln^ rcunoval of an existing privilege 
and the substitution for it of a racial discrimination. Those are the three 
points which are under our attention. We had examined the report, and 
because we felt that these difficailties had to be faced, we asked Ilis Majesty’s 
Government not to make an Order in Council until this question had been 
fully represented by us. As T announced to Honourable Members the other 
day. His Majesty’s Government have agreed that such representations be 
marde and that no Order in Council shall be issued until those representations 
have been made. I have within tlie time at my disposal sought to indicate 
the points upon which representations will be made. I have also mformed 
the House that the Secretary of State for the Colonies and His Majesty’s 
Government have given us a pledge that they will make no change in the 
-existing position until those representations have been made. Now, Sir, I do 
not really know that in this particular matter there is any difference between 
the Honourable Members opposite and ourselves. If I may say so, I had 
a slight grievance against my Honourable friend’s otherwise admirc^ble 
statement of the position. He prefaced his remarjep by saying the^t on tbipi 
matter all Parties—the Liberals, the Nationalists and the rest—are agreed. 
I wish he had also added that not only all Parties, but the Government of 
India are also agreed. (Hear, hear.) Because, if there are any matters on 
which there has been complete unanimity, this is one of those matters. 


An Honourable Member: What about fiscal autonomy? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I am not talking about fiscal autonomy at the present 
moment. It has its own place important though it may be. The position, 
then, is that there is identity of outlook; there is un^imity of objective and 
there is determination on all sides that we should forward and put this case 
hefore His Majesty’s Qavernment. My Honourable friends may ask: What 
will be the result? None oan predict the result. But, Sir, this House 
considers the work of its own executive, the attitude of its own executive 
and the line that thart executive takes in response to public opinion. I 
submit that by the.aocount that I have given of what we have done and 
what we propose to do, I have established to the satisfaction of every fair- 
minded man thart in this matter the executive, that is to say, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, deserve not the censure of the House, but their whole¬ 
hearted support and approval. (Applause.) 

Mr. M. Jiimah (Bomhfiy City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I had very 
little dreamt when I v^as sp,easing yesterday on aiaimilar motion that 

my words wtll have that magic^ egpcji ypw jtha Gpyernmant nf India, 
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I congratulate the Honourable Member who spoke on behalf of the Govern*- 
ment of India. The question is not whether the Government of India can 
successfully fight our battle. It is also not the question whether we can 
successfully fight our battle. The constitutional position in this House is 
this that when we want to raise a question of definite, specific character 
and of great public importance, it is initiated definitely not in the inimical 
sense towards the Government but for the purpose of finding out the real 
position and the real situation and the attitude of the Government or the 
actions of the Government. If the House is satisfied that our Government 
has done what is right or that they have done their level best, surely it 
will be TKJsitivc'ly uur(\asonablo that Ihe House should proceed further and 
pass ihe \ote of ec'usure on the Government. Now, Sir, on this question— 
and it is, of course, a very rare question and I do not want the Government 
to run away from this fact —we are able to speak, as we did, whole-heartedly 
and not. censure* tin* Government. Therefore, spealcing for myself, in view 
of what tlie Government liave done and in view of the position which they 
have taken up from the very start, and stoutly maintained that position. 
Although tlie Tlonourablc Member speaking on behalf of the Government 
did not say so, I will even give the credit to the Government of India that 
they have held the hand of the Secretary of State for the Colonies in not 
passing the Order in Council till their representation reaches him which 
would have, of course, by now become a statute and law of Kenya. There¬ 
fore, speaking for myself, as 1 said yesterday, I am always loth to unneces¬ 
sarily pass votes of censure on the Government and on this occasion certain¬ 
ly I shall not be justified. But before I sit down, may 1 point out to the 
Government that wdien the reply was given—perliaps the Honourable 
Member is already aware of it, but I would like his attention to be drawn 
to it—the Secretary of State for the Colonies was heckled by the Membera 
in Parliament on this very question. I have got a report from a newspaper 
which is called the Weeldy Edition, and its correspondent sends this report 
which is dated London, the 15th February. Major Milner asked the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies: 

“Has the Colonial Secretary asked or does he intend to ask for the 
comments of the Government of India on the text of the proposed Order in Council 
defining native reserves in European Highlands in Kenya?’* i. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister replied: 

“I shall of course be prepared to consider any representations which may ba 
received from the Government of India, but (/ wemt the Government of India to math 
this 'huV) I think it will to point out that the effect of the proposed Order in Council 
so far as the White Highlands are concerned will be merely to confirm what has been 
an administrative practice for the past quarter of a century. This practice was 
formerly re confirmed by His Majesty’s Government in the White Paper in 1923 and 
has not been challenged by any successive Government.” 

Of course, there he was referring to the British Government not our 
Government. I want the Honourable Member therefore to bear in minJ 
that it is not only for the successive Governments of Great Britain only to 
challenge but I think ours is a greater right to challenge and we have 
challenged it from the very inception. The result of this la'v—if the Order 
in Council is passed—would be this. 

First, what was originally supported, or rather maintained was on the 
ground of administrative convenience, from that we harve now, come to th^ 
stage when not only an area which was kept on the plea of administrative 
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convenience, that area is enlarged to a very greart extent and now it ia 
not on the ground of administrative convenience but on the ground that it 
is going to be the white island, that is a special reserve for white people. 
That is one. If that law is passed then it follows that the restriction which 
did not find a place in the way of any Indian acquiring before this law 
comes into operation, that is to say any Indian could have acquired any 
property in that highland, but the moment this law comes into operation 
no Indian could acquire any land within that area—that is a restriction 
which does not exist at the preseiit moment. Not only that, but those 
Indians who happen to possess lands within this enlarged area, if those 
lands are sold once to a European, then that European cannot alienate or 
transfer those lands to an Indian any more. So far leally it seems that the 
words of that great man, Mr. Bonar Law, are thrown to the winds, namely, 
even lunided justice. Sir, it is far from being even handed justice, it is 
downright injustice (Hear, hear), and I am glad lhat on this occasion at 
rate the Government of India have risen to the occasion and I wisL 
them god-speed m their figliD, and I hope they will win. (Applause.) 


Mr. r. E. James (]\radras: European): Sir, it is indeed a happy cir¬ 
cumstance that finds all sections of the House of one mind on this subject. 
(Hear, hear.) I should like to make it perfectly clear from the outset that 
we, in this small and somewhat insignificant Group in this part of the 
House, join w^hole-heartedly in the remarks made by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Satyamurti, and also in congratulating the Honourable Mr Bajpai oel 
his exposition of the actual ste[)s taken by the Government of India. We 
have on previous occasions—I claim from the days when my Honourable 
friend. Sir Darcy Lindsay, was the Leader of this Group—identified our¬ 
selves whole-heartedly with those in this country who have been working 
for the establishment of justice for the Indian communities overseas. 
Whether men and women of our own race are concerned or not, we shall 
continue, in so far as it lies in our power, to join our Indian brethren 
(Hear, liear) in this campaign for the establishment of justice. Havings 
said that, I would like to say straightaway that I trust that this motion 
will not be pressed to a division. I understand the desire of my Honour¬ 
able friends is to have some vote which will place on record their position. 
But r would ask them, whether, in fact, the establishment of amy vote 
in this House on this issue is going to alter the circumstances at all. The* 
person we are really anxious to get at is the Secretary of State for the* 
Colonies and through him the British Government. We cannot, in fairness 
censure the Government of India. Those of us who are on the Standing 
Committee on Emigration, at our last meeting, had the pleasure of placing 
on record our warm appreciation of the magnificent fight which the Honour¬ 
able Member in charge of that Department, Sir Fazl-i-Tlusain, has put 
up (Applause), during the time of his office, for the cause of Indians over¬ 
seas, and it would be a most unhappy thing if on this, his first appearance 
in this House during this Session, this House were to record a vote which' 
would ordinarily be recognised as a censure vote upon the Government of* 
India. Therefore, I trust that my Honourable friend, the Mover of thia 
motioil, will not persist in that policy. Sir, we feel in regard' 
to this matter that the proposal to turn, what is somewhat 

euphoniously called ‘‘‘an action of administrative convenience'h 
into a discriihination embodied in statute is not only detrimental 
t-o the interests of India,' but it injurious to Indian inhabitanta- 

overseas not only in Kenya but elsewhere. If my ^ypice cquid gp fronx^* 
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here in any way with any power or any aiitliority or any persuasion to those 
ip autliority in the United Kingdom, I would ask them to pause before 
they do anything which will establish a position by Order in Council, that 
is to say, by a prerogative of His Majesty the King in this his Jubilee year, 
a position which will undoubtedly be resented, not only by Indians in Kenya 
but by Indians throughout the length and breadth of this land. (Hear, 
hear.) I trust, Sir, that the Government of India, in the great effort which 
they are makir^g, will be su])ported by every section of this House and every 
community in this country and that they will be successful in achieving 
what 'we all desire and, in ])reventing, what 1 believe will be not only an 
act of injustice but an act of great “un-statesmanship" on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government. (Hear, hear.) (Applause.) 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, this is one of 
those rare occasions when we find,—if I f^m correct, this is the fourth 
occasion—when we find that the Government of India and the Opposition 
are agreed on the subject matter that is under discussion and it is j’ather 
surprising that on all these four occasions, it happens to be a subject 
that is handled by the Department of Education, Health and Lands and 
that Department finds itself in complete agreement with the people of 
India in their unanimous demand over the overseas question. Sir, T am 
gl^d that my Honourable friend, Mr. James, gave us his partial support, 
though not his full support, I do not feel he gave his whole-hearted support, 
bpt he gave his partial support. 

An Honourable Member: No, he gave his full support. 

|Ir. B. Das: No, in my interpretation it is not full support. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim) vact^^ 
the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil 
Cbapdra Dufta).] 

I am glad that I have at least got the sympathy of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. James. We had it on another occasion when we iliBcpssed on 
the floor of the House the evidence of the Secret^ pf 
State for India given before the Joint ParUanientary Committee 
where the people of the Colonies and the Dominion^ were given further 
amount of status in India over which wo condemned the attitude of the 
Secretary of State and my Honourable friend, Sir Fazl-i-Husain, joined his 
full strength with us to condemn that attitude of mind of thp British 
Government. But, Sir, what is the genesis of this question? What T find 
in this matter is that however pnited we may stand on the floor of this 
House the Government of India are impotent, as Sir Cowasji Jehangir pqt 
it yesterday. The Government of India, however, united they may be 
in their protest with the Indian people, cannot impress the of 

State and the Secretary of State who happens to represent the Indian 
interests in the British Cabinet in no wav carries weight with the Cplc/nial 
Secretary. So the oolonisi«ig policy of the British people goes pyi 
and the Indians who go to the colonies, whether it is Sbuth Africa or East 
Africa or’i^enya or Tan^nyika^ a^nd contribute to its economic deyplopment 
are slowly pushed out. 
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My Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, grew eloquent over this question; 
I admire his eloquence and also his sincerity, but I think his voice did not- 
contain the note of sadness which 1 exjpected there, because he must 
burning with the sense of injured feelini^ over tlie kii'k tliat the Gc»vem- 
ment of India received over the Zanzibar question. If the Colonial 
S'ecretary can kick the Government of India in curtailing the rights of 
Indians in Zanzibar, how can we expect, by expressing pious hopes on 
the door of this House, that the united voice of the Government of India 
and the people of India will carr\ any weight w ith the Colonial Secretarx 
over this Kenva Highland question? Sir. the whole' trouble I locate in 
another direction. In this new C;onstitiittorL that is contained in the Whit>^ 
Paper and tlie Joint Parliamentary Committee Peport, Indians jire iioi 
given freedom over their overseas problems or over their foreign policy. 
The Secretary of State still remains the master and he is Id negotiate or^ 
behalt of the Government of India and on behalf ot exen so able an advocte 
as m\ Honourable friend, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, with the C'oionial Secretary 
And hoxvever much my Hiaiourablo triend, Sir Fazl-i-Hussam, 
may agree witli us he cannot make the Secrotarx of State- 

move in the matter. The Secretary of State in this matter 

tacitlc agrees to what the Colonial Secretarv savs. Sir. mv FTonourahh’ 
friend, Mr. James, wished tliat in the King s Silver Jubilee year Indians 
all over the Empire would be happy or some such thing he said. Sir. I do 
not expect any such thing. In India we are not happy. Indians in South 
Africa are not happy; Indians in Zanzibar are today condemned to live 
from hand to mouth and their trade is destroyed by those Ordinances that 
were recently passed and over which tlie protests of the Governmeut of 
India have gone fruitless. So I think, in a month or two, the Secretarx 
for the Colonies wail further tighten the control over the rights of Indians 
in Kenya and Tanganyika and their freedom will be further restricted. So 
what I urge on the Government of India is to test how long Indians will 
be pariahs in these colonies of the Empire. Sir, people talk of our rights 
and status, people talk of India’s position in the League of Nations. What 
is the use of our claiming a- position in the League of Nations when, through¬ 
out the Dominions and Colonies, we are treated as pariahs? The Govern¬ 
ment of India may be sympathetic, hut they are as helpless as we are in this 
matter to advance the status and the rights of Indians in these Colonies 
So when my Honourable friend, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain rises to speak, I da 
hope he will tell us what he himself feels in the matter, whether he sef^ 
any light ahead or whether the Indians in Kenya and Tanganyika will 
have the same fate as the Zanzibar Indians. Witli these few^ remarkp> 
1 support the motion. 

Sir Lancelot Graham: Sir, the question may now be put. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Sir, it is really a matter of very great satisfaction to all 
Members of this House that at least once, though it may not be in the 
beginning of the Session, the Government of India have seen their wav to 
compromise and go hand in hand with the Indian public. It is not onlv (t 
matter of felicitation to us, but it augurs well, not for the Government 
of India alone, but also for the country. Sir, we have known it always 
that united we stand and divided we fall; and today the Government 
India can very wall see that whenever thev are prepared to extend their 
hand of unity to the Opposition, the Opposition will not fail to <extend ita 

F 
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own hand. Our objt'ct in nioMiig this motion toda^'y, as l\Ir. Satjuiiiurti 
pointed out, is not to eensure the Government of India, but to strengthen 
their hands in putting our ease before the Government at home, although 
it IS alreadv a very sirong case. In every j)a[>cL* like the Wliite Paper and 
the Joint i'arlianiontarv Oomnuttee Jieport, wc hud that there is alv\ays 
mentioned the question of partnership with Indians. Every Englishman 
sa\s and ;dl tlie papers in England also say that they want partnership with 
India Put there can he no partnersliip with India unless and until the 
rights of Indians overseas, the riglds of Indians in this country, the rights 
of Indians everywhere in the world, are recognised hy the Eritish Govorn- 
mei'^ ai ^ ti.e ^vW^ormnent at ITon.vg and tlu-y also take care tliai our 
riglits are pi-olecled eveiTWiier.- wh.erew'er w'e are in the w'orld 

Sir, yeslerd.iy nu Ilonourahle friend, Mr. Jinnah, said that wx‘ find 
that this Govi'rnment is not our Government. I am glad to see that today 
we find this Government- to he our Government. Some friimds say that it 
may he that tomorrow the Gov(u*nment of Indna will change. Sir, if tho 
Governmeid- of India will changv, w'e also will change, and if one Party can 
break the peace ot this House the other Party wdl also be prepared to do it. 
The rights of Indians in Ken a have} be(*n the suhiect of discussion lor a 
long time not only in this House but outside it 1 remember reading in 
the papers once that about three lakhs of pounds wxre invested by these 
Indians in the hospitals of Kenya but still Indian ladies are not admitted 
into those hospitals. Whereas everv kind of arrangement is made for 
Eiiropoaii w'omen in these hospitals, it is not so for Indian ladies. It is 
things like ilns that Indians resent, that protection and assistance is given 
to Europeans only whereas tho monev is invest-ed hv Indians as well. I 
do not think it is necessary for me to say more, but again to tliank the 
Government at ]e<ast or extending tho hand of friendslup even for once to 
this side. I support the motion. 

Seth Govind Das (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions* Non-Mnham- 
madan) • Sir, I rise to support the motion moved hv my Honourable friend, 
Mr Satvainnrti. There is no doubt in the fact that racial discrimination 
is being made in tin's respect Then' are both highlands and lowlands 
in Kenya and Indians are being kept awuav from tho bigblandB. In the 
beginning it was an administrative question, but now^ in ^pite of our pro¬ 
longed wash, in spite of oiir unanimous opinion in this country, including 
that of the Government, an Order in Council is being proclaimed, by w^hich 
Indians w*ould be kept awav from the highlands permanently, and they 
will not hf} allowx-d to buy those lands from others as second-hand or even 
third-hand ipropcrty. Now, T shall read in this connection what an eminer.*-- 
English paper has said, T mean the Manchester Guardiav. In its issue 
of the Hill Ec'bruarv, 1085, it said: 

“When iho long nnd romprohensive report of the Morris Crirter Cummisgion on 
LnriH in Konvn was nubhJied last May it w^as rightly praised for the evidence it 
srave of tlie care with which the claims of the various tribes had been consideicd 
But one feature of the report caused dismay to many accjuainted with Kenya’s problems 
The Cominihsioiiers were rcqno.stGd in tlieir published terms of reference to Meibie the 
area genernllv known ns the Highlands wilhin which persons of European de-cont 
are to have a privileged position ' They did .so Their report contains a map of the 
recommended area which includes an addition of 6,355 square miles to the 10,345 
alrea<ly in the po.sses.sion of European.s. Moreover, paragraph 1979 of their riSport 
recommends that ‘the boundaries of tlie European Highlands should be safeguarded 
by Order in Council so that the European community may have the game measure pf . 
seennty in regard to land as we have recommended for the natives*.*' 
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“It seems superficially a harmless proposal. In fact, it is a highly unwise dcpioture. 
At present land in the Highlands can bo transferred to others than Europeans, though 
only with the consent of the Governor. In future, it the Order in Council is passed, 
the greatly extended Highland area will be ri close European preserve. The Commis¬ 
sion would seem hero to have exceeded its teims of reteronce. It was asked to 
define the Highlands, not to hand them over to Europeans for all tniie But, as is 
pointed out by a correspondent whose letter we print today, it proceeded upon the 
advice, unknown to Parliament at the time, of the Colonial Secretary. Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister has admitted that, m reply to an inquiry from Sir Morns Caiter for a 
definition of the ‘privileged position’ of Europeans in the Highlands alluded to in 
the Commission’s terms of reference, he declared that : 

‘no person ether than a European shall be entited to acquire b} grant or 
transfer agricultural land in such area or to occupy land therein.’ 

Kenya contains a non-native population of some 39,000 Indians, 16,000 Europeans, 
and 12,000 Arabs. The proposal without Parliamentary discussion permanontiy to 
exclude the Indian population from acquiring land in the Highlands is not likely 
to pass unnoticed in Delhi.’’ 

Sir, this is what the Manchester Guardian has said. We are not 
censuring Government by moving this adjournment motion, but, in fact, 
we want to strengthen their hands, to advocate our cause to the Secretary 
of State. The Government of India always act as subordinates to the 
Secretary of State. They never even press our views before him, but 
this is one point in which they have been pressing and advocating our 
views. J3y passing this adjournment motion, we shall be strengthening 
their hands, and in that way we are not, in fact, censuring the Govern¬ 
ment of India. We, in this country, are not independeni)—we are con¬ 
sidered as slaves in this country of ours; and we occupy the same 
position overseas, and no respect is being given to an Indian outside the 
country also. Under these (drcumsiances, I hope that the House will 
carry this adjournment motion. In fact, Government Members also ought 
to vote for this motion, because wc are making ii clear time we are not 
censuring them and that we are only trying to strengthen their hands. 
With these very few remarks, I support the adjouriiruent motion moved 
by mv Honourable friend. Mr. t>atyamurti. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, 
while I do not wish to underestimate the value of co-operation and support 
which tl’O Government on sucli rare occasions is affording to the point 
of view that is well canvassed by Indian public opinion, I am afraid I 
cannot resist the feeling that after all these are all merely empty words 
and they do not bring in any desirable result. The struggle of the Indians 
overseas is a Ions: one and has been as protracted as the struggle for 
Swaraj bv the Indians in their own country. I was not surprised at the 
support of my Honourable friend, Mr. James, not only on his own behalf 
but also on behalf of the Europeans sitting with him, because I say that 
they saw that the Government was of that view. But the whole question 
is, are we to end these representations by merely verbal protests or have 
we got any power either to persuade the Secretary of State for India 
or the Secretary for the Colonies to enable the Indians overseas to enjoy 
equal privileges and opportunities with the other nationals of that country? 
As regards that, I am afraid there has been no answer in the verv able 
and sympathetic exposition of the case of the Government in this matter. 
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Unless one feels certain that we can, notwithstanding the verbal protest, 
by other means, by means of retaliation or by means of any¬ 
thing else, atford the same kind of treatment to their p'eop}^ 
in our country, unless we are able to persuade the Colonial 
Government like that, lliere does not seem to be any hope 
of getting most of the great grievances and disabilities, which 
the Indians suffer, redressed. 1 would rather like the Government to tell 
us \\hether we have the power or not. We shall be prepared to go to 
any length witli the Government of India in the matter of persuading 
the Secrelary ol State (o take a very strong attitude in this matter and 
see wliether the Seerctary of State for the Colonies ean ask the Colonial 
Government to agree to the legitimate, reasonable and just demand of 
Indians overseas. In this attempt I should expect the European Members 
to give us their wliole-hearted and unstinted support. Much lies in the 
attitude they adopt, not only in this Chamber, but also either in private 
correspondence or in representations to the authorities at home. The 
valiu‘ of the words of the Europeans liere will eertainly have far greater 
effect than even the Government oi India m this matter. Because they 
must be geiKTOus enough to leel that though thev are in such a small 
minority heng yet tliev are able'to enjoy such privileges and such respon¬ 
sibilities in this country that they sliould be grieved that their brethren 
in other parts of the Empire sliould den^ the privileges which they them¬ 
selves enjoy at the hands of tile people of this country. Well, Sir, if, 
when a change of Constitution takes place, the rights and privileges of 
Europeans and other Englishmen could be safeguarded in this country 
by means of conventions, by statutory rules and other things, w’ould it 
1)0 unreasonable for us to expect that the same kind of thing should be 
done by Englislimen in the Colonies so far as our people in the Colonies 
are concerned? Therefore, unless the Government of India give us an 
assurance that they will do all in their power, not only by means of 
strongly w^orded protests but also by every means which thev liavc in 
their power, we can get no satisfaction in this matter: nor do w^e think 
that the (^olonials will be so unreasonable as tc turn down our representa¬ 
tions. I join in the statement made by several Members of this House 
that this adjournment motion does not mean a censure on the Goverp' 
ment, but it is intended to strengthen the hands of the Government, 
and I hope that Government will take this in the same spirit in which 
it is offered, and will do .all that lies in their power to support the 
claims of Indians in Kenya. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohandhuri (Bengal: Landholders): Sir, I consider 
it a gretU privilege to get this opportunity to express my views 
on this important question. I am glad that my friend, Mr. 
Satvamurti, tabled this adjournment motion, because it is really a matter 
wliich is of the vital importance affecting the self-respect of our country¬ 
men abroad. Sir, I belong to a ^party which is supposed to be the 
Independent Party, and my view should be really independent in this 
matter, and, as my Leader rightly expressed, this is the only question 
on which there has been complete unanimity of opinion in this House. 
I also congi;atulate my friend, the Mover, on the able and eloquent 
manner in which he put forward his arguments which has enabled him 
to secure the support of every side of this House. I am also glad that 
the Government have given an undertaking to the effect that they will 
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go fls far as they possibly can and do all that lies in their power. At the 
same time, i must also express satisfaction at the Speecdi by my friend, 
Mr. James, who spoke not only for himself, but for his Party also, and that 
shows that they wholeheartedly support our case. 1, therefore, suggest, 
Sir, that the unanimous decision of this House should be forwarded to 
the Secretary of State for the Cofonies requesting him to consider this 
matter very seriously. Sir, there is a ('crtain section in this House which 
believes lluit all recommendations we make here are merely of an advisory 
character and are not binding, but this recommendation should be K.garded 
with the greatest seriousness it deserves, because, unless and until Indian 
interests overseas are sufliciently safeguarded, we in this country can never 
remain satisfied Sir, this is a solemn occasion, because all our friends 
outside tlie House wall be watching with keen interest the result of our 
debate, and it will give univeisal satisfaction if it is known outside that 
there is complete unanimity on this important question affecting the 
interests of our countrymen abroad. Sir, in mv career in the Legislature 
this tilt first oe(!asion on which I Ihid complete agreement between the 
(jovernmeut and Honourable Members of this House belonging to all 
sections. 1 heartily congratulate the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Hussain on 
the bold stand lu' has taken in this matter. Sir, T wholeheartedly^ support 
this motion. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali {(.’ities of the United Provinces : Muhammadan 

Urban): Sir, tliis Session is now about to close in a few da\s, and 1 w^as 

feeling despondent, that th(‘ peace maker was getting nothing but kicks 
from this side and tlial side. (Jdaughter.) Today, when an hour ago, 

speaker after speaker was speaking about Push, I was w^oridering whether 
we were going to have another new quarrel. Hindu-Muslim quarrels vvere 
there, there w^ero provincial jealousies present and to this w^as added unothtf^’" 
quarrel between wheat and rice. So T wais getting ver\ despondent, 
hut w^hen this arljournment motion came. T heard the speeches with very 
great pleasure. ]\Iy friend, Mr. Satyamurti, spoke with great restraint. 
There w^as not very strong language anywhere in his speech. 1 also heard 
my friemd, Mr. Bajpai, eGoing like a loving dove reciprocating all the 

sweet advances made by Mr. Satyamurti. Sir, there is an old saving in 
Persian : 


*'Kft'hhn rhun Peer ^haivad pe^iJia kinul daUah.'' 

“When the had woman becomes old,, she accepts the profession of procuress^ ‘ 

That is W^hy I am a peace maker. Tliis is the spirit in which I like 
that all our affairs should be settled in India. There is no lack of talent, 
there is no lack of public speaking, there is no Jack of people with 
temper,—there are many people in this House who, like me and the 
Finance Member, have short temper (Laughter), and if we all speak with 
a glass of cold water in front of us, the atmosphere will be much nicer. 

An Honourable Member: Not with a glass of water, but with a glass 
of Sharbat, 

Maulana Shaukat All: I have no objection to Sharbat. I rather like 
it. I have travelled a good deal in Kenya and Tanganyika and Portuguese 
East Africa, and I did over a couple of thousand miles by motor. T 
saw thousands and thousands of miles of beautiful country both in the 
Highlands and in the Lowlands lying fallow and waiting for human 
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energy, human and hiimaii cntei-j^iuse to devcdojj. in all that 

tract in that beautiful land, I also saw that the population was very 
scarce, and, as the people were primitive and backward, all the peoples, 
whether in Europe or Asia or elsew'here, white, brown, blue or of any other 
complexion combined together and made a serious effort to develop the 
land and kept it as a trust for tlie people over there, there ought to be 
no dearth of land tor at least a hundred years or so. But if human 
selfishness goes to such an extent that w'e ‘^liould want every bit of land 
to ourselves, then you can eat my food, you can eat all your neighbour’s 
lunch and dinner, but there is bound to be some day cholera and you will 
have to throw out all including your own reserve food strength. Though 
we may go on grabbing otlier people’s land, the time will come one 
day when we may be ol)liged to give .all back. I had been a rebel, and 
the Hindustan Times always says that, wlienevcr Maulana Shaukat Ali 
gets up, he always brings in the fact that he has been rebel and an 
outlaw. I want to remind llio Hindustan Times and everybody in this 
House that so long as there is life, and peace efforts give no results, 
there is a likchhood of my being a rebel and an outlaw against all. 
Today I am flattering everybody for peace and I am going on bended 
knees for peace, but, some day, there is a chance of my being an outlaw 
again. When an outlaw makes up his mind to fight, then everybody likes 
to go and make friends with him. 1 do believe, the time has come when 
we ought to make friends with each other, and 1 am glad that the House 
has made a beginning today and T hope that it will continne it for another 
week or ten days and that this good spirit will last. If so. it will make 
me very verv happy. I will go bae-k to my constituency and the country and 
tell them that though I did not succeed in the beginning, but later all 
realised that peace was better than war and there was a friendly atmosphere. 
There is no pari of the world which 1 have seen which is better populated 
and bettf'r cultivated than Zanzibar Bi Zanzibar, \ou will not find an 
inch of land which is uncultivated, but as for Kenya and Tanganyika, 
thousands end fhoiisands of miles are lying fallow. One night, when I was 
going in my motor car f7x')m Taharu to Wawan/a it got ^^tuck up in mud 
ouing to rain and i liad to wait the whole nighi and half a day, that is about 
36 hours, before T could get the help of anxbody or get an axe to cut 
down a tree to get some wood. Humanity should not be selfish, we should 
meet as brothers and divide the good Ihings of life among all of us, and 
then our lives would be better, our families would be happier, and deaths 
from heart failures and other diseases would be few and far between. 
The House has made a good beginning in the mailer of peace, and I hope 
that it will last. There is an Urdu couplet in whicli the lover says; 

“dV/Zr h'ptay luihi woh hi]li Ice dar sai 
Elalil yell yhnta dn dm to harsay ” 

“My swea^heart has emhrnred me through fear of lightning arifl thnnrler. 

May Ood this cloud-burst may last t^^o days.” 

I hope this peace will last for at least two days. I pray that peace 
may come into India and make our lives happier, that we may become 
younger again and enjoy life better, and let us not go into divisions, but 
iet us congratulote ourselves on the beginning we have made, and let 
us go liaek and have a happy time. 
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Tli0 Hanoarabie Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husam (Aleruber tor 
Education, Health and Landbj: Sir, J ani njost grateful to Mr. HaLyaiimrti 
for ins ad]oariiment motion. It has afforded me an opportunity to come 
to this House, in tlio first place, to congratulate the new House, and in 
the second pla(‘e, to n^'ko ti few observations on the flooi of this House 
before 1 leave iny present appointment in the Government of India, feo, 
m> [)rt‘Benl speeeli is oin‘ oi \v<deo]fie lo I he new Mi'iiuxu’s oi tiie House. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: And a farewell. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: . .and u 

farewell speech so tar as I am myself concerned. 

hive }oars ago, when 1 look u|. tliis appointment, I had net an ideal 
to mysol't. I said to my sell tliot the quesUon of Indjans overseas is an 
cxtraoi'dinanly diihcult one no diuibt, but at the same time, a most ini crest¬ 
ing one, and it shall be my business to act ni a manner which would be 
in accord witli the Indian opinion, and at all events, Indian opinion as 
expressed m the CeiitiMl [legislature, i kn(‘.w that there was possibly some 
diliiculty, as tlierc wore occasions when the view that was taken by a 
(lovernmont Member wais misunderstood by public leaders, and there 
wer(‘ tunes when the views taken by public leaders were not fully appreciat¬ 
ed b\ Ino Hemher m ehai’i'e 1 made it mv hnsintss f(» S'‘c that I was 

in contact wiLli all tlu‘ Indian leaders who t(X)k keen interest in the matter 

of Indians over'^eas I was, I am in a position to say, most fortunate 

in that respe('t, as I had the privilege of being instructed as w^ell as sup¬ 

ported by the Leadin’ of the Congress who is probably the best informed 
Indian on all questions concerning Indians in South Africa. I had his 
guidance as well as Ins support in the matter of the Indian delegation 
wliich I had the privilege of taking to Soutli Africa in lUIH An r.r-Presi- 
deiil of the Congress, 1 had tht‘ privilege of having as oiu' of ihe Tuemla'rs 
of Hie delegation. I had also the privilege of having direct iiouch with 
experts in tlu' matter of Indians overseas like the Eight Honourable Srini¬ 
vasa Sasti'i I liad the privilege of being in direct touch with the great 
Indian Peoples’ Association in Bombay wdiich has done a great deal of good 
work in this matter. I was equally fortunate witli the Indian press. The 
Indian nationalist press has invariably taken a strong line in this connec¬ 
tion and given us their full support. Foremost among tliose jianers is the 
Hiiulu fi’can Aladras wliose well-informed criticism and very w’ell-conceived 
leaders on rnanv questions have been of great help to us I was in the 
fortunate 'position of feeling that w'hat I was doing, had the Indian support 
behind it, and furlher ihnl I w’as not in any wav departing from the 
Indian view^s on the various subiects that came up from time to time for 
decision and with which I had to deal. Thus, T was able in a few* ense^a 
to ach’^'ve very minor successes. These successes really are very minor 
and dwindle into insignificance wdion one tliinks of the numerous failures 
that on(' has come against Tlu're is nothing to ])o [iroud of in the line 
achievement. The ntmost one could say is that I have not lost very much 
ground. It w'ould be wrong on my part to say that during mv term anv 
great advance has boon made, because none has been made. It would be 
equallv wTong if T w’oro, to sav that T'had any difflcultv in doing my best 
with the British Government in the matter of mv colleagues or the'Vice¬ 
roy. Tliev have invarinhlv supported every effort made to improve tfe- 
conditions of Indians overseas. We have acted like one team and the 
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Viceroy has been the strongest of us in these jnatters. (Applause.) 1 
have, Sir, to pay my tribute of gratitude to all the Indian leaders, includ¬ 
ing the leaders of the Congress for the support they have given. But for 
their support, J do not think I would have had much heart even to put up 
such a liopeless struggle. We must remember that the struggle is more or 
Jess a hopeless one. We must not run away with the idea that we are 
unitt'd and Ihea'c is no ditheultx in Ihe \\<iv of our achieving our desire. 
Nothing of the kind Tliere is a contlict ol interest We must not forget 
:hat India is a part of Asia. We must not forget that Asia is not Europe. 
Again we must not forget that even AsiatU'S, who are not in our position 
do not have a look in, in places which are worth going to. So Indians 
must remember their two-fold disability, firstly they are Asiatics. Second- 
Iv, the\ are situated as they are. Eemembering these two disabilities, 
tluu’e lb nothing that an Indian Member of (lovernment or for the matter 
of that an I'airopean iMeniber ol (lovermnent w'onld not he pr(*pared to do 
that an\ oiu‘ of you would lilu' to do. Tlioretore, Sir, it is a inattei’ of 
graiificatain to me to see, on the eve of my retirement, that on this point, 
not onl\ there is a tacit understanding that the policy of the Government 
of India IS the Indian policy, but there has been, through the good offices 
of Mr. Safvamiirti, an oipportunitv for a public declaration, on ihe floor of 
this House, to that effect 1 trust that this sigmficanl faid will liavt* 

some value. It mav add a little more strength to the re])resentation which 

will issue from the Government of India. Let us hope it will, but if it 
does not by any chance, the struggle cannot bo given up. It has to be 
fought. It has to be continued. (Applause.) It will never do to lose 
heart. Nobody, who believes in the future, can afford to lose heart. We 

believe that there is a future If we begin lo believe tliai fhere Is nr 

future, there w'oiild be no fun in my standing here or your sitting there. 
I trust that in a matter which is so dear to our hearts we should realise 
that unless we are in course of time able to create a certain amount of 
sympathy in tlie minds of Britishers in Britain and possibly a few in the 
Dominions and m the Colonies, the difficult task of persuading people in 
authority to take even a lairly just view of Indian claims is very remote 
indeed. Wlien I mention the matter of the support that the Viceroy gives 
to our representation, I ought also to have mentioned that much as w© 
may disagree witli the Secretary of State in many matters, in matters 
relating to Indians overseas, he has invariablv assured us that he has done 
his very best with his colleague, the Colonial Secretary, in pressing our 
representations on him. However, we must be just to others, if we want 
others to be just to us. The Secretary of State for the Colonies is not 
so much responsible to us as lie is to his own constituents, the British 
Parliament If there were responsible government here, the Member of 
the Government sitting here would think more of you sitting there than 
of people elsewhere. 

Mr. M. A. Jixmah: That is what we want. 


The Honourable Klian Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Even whetf 
you do get it, the question of Indians overseas is not settled. 

Mr. S, Satyamurtl: We must go to war on that. 
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The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: You will re^ 
quire many Hitlers and many Mussolinis before you could even talk of 
war like that. So, that is rather remote, I am afraid. 

An Honourable Member: We have not got one yet. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husam: You had 

better try to develop some by and by. That seems to be your only chance. 
To come back to my point, I was saying what is really wanted is a certain 
amount of honourable propaganda enlisting the sympathies of ^ people in 
Britain and elsewhere to take up* the Indian case for a sympathetic hearing. 
Mr. Satyamurti shakes his head. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Nothing doing. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: 1 am pro 

pared to join issue will; him. Britain is a very funny place. 

An Honourable Member: Very. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: There may 
be people ^\ho are dead against .you, but y)u will alwavs find some 'people 
who are with you. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Cranks. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: I assure you 
that a crank is not a man to be despised. Many great things can be 
achieved through cranks. I have never despised cranks, and 1 have alwavs 
solicited the co-operation even of cranks. From small beginnings, you 
can acliieve a successful organisation but that has got to be done. Anyhow 
that is my humble view and I w'ould be the last person to profess to 
dictate the soundness of that view to people who have much more experi¬ 
ence, sitting opposite than myself. However, that is a view which I have, 
always entertained and I have thought it a great misfortune that one little 
Congress organisation, that existed in London for certain reasons, had to 
be closed down. It may be found necessary to revive it. Those who are 
in authority will decide that point. In conclusion, I wish to thank every 
part of the House for the appreciation they have expressed of the Gov- 
eimment policy, and inasmuch as my name has been associated with it, 
I very sincerely tender my gratitude to everybody. (Applause.) 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Mr. President, the 'presence of the Honourable 
Member for Education, Health and Lands in this House, for the first time 
after we entered it, has been significant, not only because of the physical 
addition to the Treasiirv Bench, but also because of a new atmosphere 
which he seems to have brought with him. We have been sitting here 
for the last nine weeks, and, during the whole of that time, we have had > 
nothing but jibes, sneers, and any amount of contempt thrown on oux^ 
devoted heads, for all our labours on behalf of our countrymen. li, iiafd 
therefore, some solace to our lacerated souls that there is at least f one i 
Member of the Treasury Bench who can appreciate our point off^viewiatijrl// 
whether he agrees with us or not, can recognise that weiaitte-pailricttito^ 

.erraibnl nj 
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and are anxious to serve our country according to our humble lights, and 
it is a matter for regret to mo that the lirst speech of his should also be 
tlie last speech in this House, but I hope. Sir, his example will not be 
lost on his colleagues and they will profit by a lesson which he has taught 
us that a soft word turneth away wrath. 

Coming to the subject, i agree with the Honourable Member in his 
diagnosis of the situation. It was somewhat cynical but profoundly true. 
Ho has not won any new ground, but he claims that he has not lost any, 
and ho believes that, simply because we are united, we are not going to 
gain our objective immediately. So far, lie and 1 arc at one, but he added 
a statement that, by enlisting the sympathy of Britishers, shall I say 
British cranks and others, we will get this matter settled right. Sir, ^^e 
have no such illusions. We believe that the right of Indians in Kenya, 
in South Africa, and in other countries will be settled satisfactorily, only 
when we are free, and only when those European settlers know that, if 
the\ treat our fellow countrymen unjustly, we will go to war with them. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, that is the way in which other nations have won 
their freedom and status. (Hear, hear.) ' 

I want to know, if only lialf a dozen Britishers had been ill-treated, as 
so many of our own countrymen are today ill-Heated, whether this very 
country—Great Britain—would not have gone to war, and India would not 
have been com])e]]ed to tal<e part m that war also? Therefore, that is 
the position in which other coimtries place themselves, when their own 
nationals arc ill-treaicd. Sir, as my Honourable friend, the Pandit]i, 
reminds me, practically all the British wars have been waged ever since 
''Jenkins's ears’", war down to the i^resent day in order to vindicate 
stray British missionaries and traders: and, if India were free as Britain 
today 18 , India would be able to tell those Colonies that they dare not 
treat our Indian fellow-countrymen as they are treating them now. My 
Hf>nourabIe friend jiaid a tribute to his colleagues, to the Viceroy and to 
the t^ecretary of State. T am not in the confidence of the Government of 
India, and I have no desire to question the truth of his statement; but 
it seems to me somewhat peculiar that, with this combination of His 
IMajesty’s Secretary of State for India, His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Government of India, nothing has been achieved! (Hear, hear.) Sir, 
what is this co-operation worth? Are wc children? Are wc to be told 
that, “we are all united; the result is nothing; therefore, please be 
satisfied”? It seems to me, Sir, that if this Government means business, 
if the Seci’ctary of State means business, they ought to have been able to 
achieve some result. 

Tlum the Ilonourahle Member went on and told us the position of the 
Secretary of State for Colonies, who is responsible to the British Parliament. 
Well, tliat is exactly why we want this country to be free and self-gov¬ 
erning ! That is why we do not want the Constitution which is now 
embodied in the Government of India Bill. (Hear, hear.) Coming, Sir, 
to my Plonourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, between whom and myself my 
Honouralile friend, the Maulana, saw signs of love-making, I merely want 
to thank him for the addition he made to the points I made, namely, that 
with regard to a small portion of this tenitor\% lands are in the possession 
of Indians today, but, when they pass to Europeans, they can never pass 
back to Indians. I thank him for it. The position is really very bad. 
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Now, Sir, so far as this House is concerned, it is a curious position. If 
today we can all get rid of the idea in our minds that this adjournment 
is a censure on the Government of India, I expect every Honourable 
Member, including the Honourable Member in charge of the portfolio, to 
vote for this motion, but,, by some reasoning, it is understood to be a vote 
• of censure. I said, in my very first speech, that I do not intend this to 
bo a vote of censure, but someliow there is a tradition that, if this motion 
is carried, it will amount to a vote of censure. Therefore, 1 am in this 
position that, while everybody wants to vote for this motion, everybody 
supports this motion with his arguments, and everybody, except the Party 
to which I have the honour io belong, does not want the motion to be 
pressed to a division lest he be compelled to vote against his own judg¬ 
ment .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: May i point out. Sir, that we are not supporting 
the motion, but we are supporting the subject-matter of the motion. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: I know, but there is no other way of bringing up 
the subject-matter. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: We have got it. We have brought it up. It has 
been discussed. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: The subject-matter is one which commands every¬ 
body’s support, but because of a formal defect, unfortunately in this being 
a motion for adjournment, some Honourable Members feel, they cannot 
vote for it. Personally, being a fighter, I should like to vote for this 
motion. It seems to me a good enough way to “impress” the Secretary 
of State and tlie British Government with the strength of feeling in this 
country and in this House, but I hope. Sir, and I beg of my Honourable 
friends, the Honourable Member in charge and the Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment concerned, to convey to the Secretary of State not “impressions”, not 
mere “conclusions”, not mere soft phrases, but that the subject-matter of 
this motion commands the unanimous approval of the House. (Loud and 
Prolonged Cheers.) From there not being a vote recorded, it must not 
be misunderstood as if there is any lack of strong feeling in this matter on 
the part of a single individual in this House. (Hear, hear.) 

One last word, Sir, and I have done. I am also grateful to the other 
Parties in this House who have expressed their profound agreement with 
the desire of Indians to assert the rights of their fellow-countrymen in 
Kenya; and, Sir, in order to make sure that this motion is not allowed to 
bo voted on, thereby creating a difficult or delicate situation for our friends 
in this House and elsewhere, I would beg leave of you and of this Honour¬ 
able House to withdraw this motion for the present. Let me, however, 
tell the Government that we, on this side of the House and in fact on 
every side of the House, feel very strongly. I wish god-speed to the 
Government in this matter. I have, of course, no hope of success any 
more than has my Honourable friend, Sir Fazl-i-Husain. But, if just a 
ray of light penetrates the dark chambers of Downing Street, and they do 
the right thing, we shall be grateful; but, if not, let me assure the Gov¬ 
ernment here and in England, that we shall later on, take every opportunity 
of bringing up the subject again and again, and make it an issue in the 
forefront of our political life, until we see that our fellow-Indians’ rights 
are safeguarded, and respected and protected in all the Colonies and 
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[Mr. S. Satyamurli.] 

DoiiiinioDS. Our Indian fellow-countrymen abroad may rest assured of 
our dee]) bjiupatli} and coueeni in this inalter, and 1 hope the Government 
will represent our views correctly and sincerely. 1 would now ask your 
leave, Sir, to vvithdravv this motion. (Loud and Prolonged Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Pahim): Has the Honour¬ 
able Alember the leave of the House to withdraw liis motion? 

{Voices: ‘‘Yes, yes.’^ 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Assembly thi'ii adjourned till Eleven of the Cloc'k on Thur&da\. 
the 28th March,'1935. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Thursdayj 28ih Match, 1935. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim) in 
the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Iksurance Business in India. 

1089. ’*'Seth Govind Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what 
is the amount of premium income earned in respect of Insurance, Fire, 
Motor, Marine and Life by (i) Indian companies, (ii) foreign companies, 
during the last five years ? 

(b) Are Government awfore of the fact that great competition is being 
experienced in insurance business in India owing to the unrestricted entry 
into India of Colonial, American, Continental and Japanese Insurance Com- 


(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether they consider ‘lusur- 
tincd’ as an important national industry and, if so, will Government be 
pleased to state what steps they contemplate taking to protect this in¬ 
dustry and to prevent its progress being given a set-back by for^gn com- 
'petitfon ? 

(d) Are Government aware of the restrictions placed against .foreign 
Insurance companies by several countries on the Continent and in Ammoa ^ 
What steps do Government propose to take against those, countries which 
impose restricttons on the admission of Ii^ian Insuranee Companies 
^thereto ? 

The Honottteble Sir Jeiieph Bhore: (a) On the pceiMMnption that the 
.Honourable Member refers to premium income earned in India, a state¬ 
ment showing the information so far as available is placed on the table. 

(b), (c) and (d). The question of the amendment of the existing 
insurance law in India is under the consideration of the Government of 
India. 
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Statement f^howing premium incoyiie earned in India in re^ipcct^ of Life, F'tre, Maiine and 
Miscellaneous insurance businesses by (i) Indian Cojnpanies and (ii) non-Indiem Com* 
panics dining each of the fiyiandal years ending in 192S to 1932. 

(In thousands of rupees.) 





6 

u*. 

^ CA 




Life. 

Fire. 

"E 

O 

§ 8 

'P, 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

C Indian Companion . 

3,34.78t 

16,44 

10,76 

14,10 

3,76,08 

1> 

1928] 





\> 8,79,79 

( Non-Indian Companies . 

2,90,26 

1,28,17 

43,62 

41,771 

6,03,71 

0 

r Indian Companies . 

3,89,C7t 

22,88 

11,26 

17,61 

4,41,41 

) 

1929] 





(10,31,53 

(.Non-Indian Companies 

3,42,91 1 

1 1,31,63 

66,97 

58,61 

5,90,12 

) 

(Indian Companies . 

1930 ' 

4,09,02 

25,22 

10,16 

25,59 

4,69,99 

f 10,81,71 

^ Non-Indian Companies 

3,88,90 

1,20,58 

41,32 

60,92 

6,11,72 

) 

r Indian Companies . 

4,51,00 

28,42 

7.19 

24,11 

5,10,72 

) 

1931 ] 





Ml,09,92 

^ Non-Indian Companies 

4,10.39 

99,89 

35,56 

63,38 

6,99.22 

) 

(Indian Companies . 

4,96, 0 

28,48 

7,30 

28,28 

6,60,26 

) 

1932 ] 






Ml,66,23 

• Non-Indian Companies . 

4,23,46 

97,64 

36,47 

47,40 

6,04,97 

) 


*All clasfioH of insurance business other than Life, Fire, and Marine are included 
under this head, separate figures for motor insurance business are not available. 

t This includes figures for business outside India for which separate figures are not 
available. 

Seth Govind Das: May T ask, Sir, when the Government will be able 
to say anything definite on this matter after due consideration of the case? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Perhaps my Honourable friend is 
not aware of the fact that the same officer who has been dealing with the 
question of the companies law is now dealing with the insurance law. 
Beferences have gone out, I understand, not only to Local Governments 
but to public bodies inviting their observations, and I should say that his 
report would be ready by about August. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Are Government aware that in 
America and in some European countries large amounts to the extent of 
nearly £50,0(X) are required as the initial deposit by foreign insurance com¬ 
panies who want to carry on their business in those countries ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That may be so. I will not say 
that my Honourable friend is wrong. 

Mr. 0. H. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Are Government aware that in England 
they impose an initial fee of £20,000 on any Insurance Company which 
does its business in England? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I will not contest my Honourable 
friend's information on that point. 

Prof. N. O. Banga: Is any such deposit required here? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I shall have to ask for a notice of 
that qubc^Uon. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Kas tiie atti'iilion of tlie Government been drawn 
fco the proceedings of a Confeienc(i held in Bombay recently about Indian 
Insurance (yoinpunies? I l>elieve it was presided over by Sir Ohirnanlal 
Setalvad, and they jjassed several resolutions, asking for protection to 
Indian Insurance Corrjpanies. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: All those matters will be taken into 
.account before the revision of the present law is undertaken. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Will Government answer tlu* second part of the 
^question contained in ])art (d), namely, whether they propose to take any 
steps against those countries which impose restrictions on the admission of 
Indian Insurance Companies thereto? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That, Sir, is not a .matter connected 
with the revision of the ordinary insurance law, and, as I said in connection 
with the question which was put pertaining to Italy, the matter was under 
our consideration. 

^ Seth Govind Das: Will Government consider the advisability of imposing 
a large amount of deposit on foreign companies who want to trade in this 
country ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Well, Sir, as I said, the whole 
matter is receiving consideration, and 1 am not prepared to say wdiat steps 
will or will not be taken. 

Importation of Silver into India from Kutch Territory. 

1090. *Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether importation of silver into any part of India from Kutch territory 
is prohibited? 

(b) Is it a fact that Government instead of proving that thye silver was 
80 imported from Cutch, throw the burden on the j^ople to prove from 
where they obtained the silver? If so, under what authority? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Collector of Karachi decided that no one should 
be prosecuted for past transactions, but some people are still being pro¬ 
secuted ? 

(d) Do Government propose to issue orders that do one should be put 
to trouble and expense by being prosecuted on the mere allegation of some 
jpast transactions without such silver having been seized, or found in the 
possession of the person implicated? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: (a) The import of all dutiable articles by land from 
^Cutch into British India is prohibited. 

(b) The answer to the first part is in the negative. The second part 
‘does not arise. 

(c) No. The decision to which the Honourable Member refers related 
to the facts of a particular case. It did not apply, and was not intended 
to apply, to all cases irrespective of the amount of evidence which might 
be obtained regarding past transactions. 

(d) Proceedings are not taken on mere allegations. Gtovernment are 
npt prepared to make the seizure of silver a necessary condition precedent 
to the institution of proceedings. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from tlie Ilononrable Member 
that, altliough silver may not actually b(‘ detected in the possession of an 
im])ortor, yet lie could be proseciitc'd after two or three years ? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: 1 think, Sir, it is inijirobable that evidence would be 
forthcoming after two or three years. At the same time, it is not im¬ 
possible. As r have said in my previous rejily, it is not essential that the 
silver should actually be sc'ized, if there is otluT evidence of a convincing 
nature which establishes the fact that the crime has been committed. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Does tlu' Honourable Member propose to give 
instructions to the otlici'rs there to pros(‘cut(‘ only when they have got 
very satisfactory and convincing evidence ? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: No suc.h instructions arc necessary. They are well 
aware of the necessity of having clear proof. 

Certain Railway Survey Works. 

1091. *Mr. 0. N, Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Will (lovernrnent be plearsedi 
Ik) state: 

(i) when the following survey works were first undertaken; 

(ii) the mileage extent of each; 

(iii) whether survey was completed; 

^ (iv) whether budget estimates were prepared^ iJ so, how much Tor 
each; 

(v) whether budgets were sanctioned; and 

(vi) why the projects work were not begun in each case: 

(1) Curnbum—Kalabasti, 

(2) Nandyal—Atmakur, 

(3) Nandyal—Koilkuntla, 

(4) Yerragudipad—Prodattur, 

(5) Kanivihalli—Swamihalli, 

(6) Kalikiri—Royachoti, 

(7) Madras—^Tirupati, 

(8) Kalabasti—Udavagiri, 

(9) Renigunta—Tirupati via Chiratanur, 

(10) Curnbum—Kanigiri. 

(11) Yerragudipad—Nandyal, 

(12) Trichinopoly—^Madura Electrification scheme, and 

(18J Tiichinopoly—Puducottah—^Karaikudi ? 

(b) In view of the famine conditions prevailing in the area where the* 
I)rojects from (1) to (11) were surveyed, are Government prepared to take- 
up these works immediately in order to give work f6r the starving 
tabourers ? 

(c) In view of the survey of Trichinbpoly—^Madura Electrifieartibn 
scheme, are Government prepared to take up the work in hand? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) A statement giving the information required is laift' 
bn the table. I might add that two of the thirteen lines mentioned have 
been constructed. 

(b) It is for the Local Government to take the initiative in this matter, 

(c) It was not established at the time that the scheme was necessary, 

it was dbubtfiil whether electrification or doubling the line would be 

lihe most suitable solution. The present traffic do^Ss nbt justify the 
diture mvolved. 
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Prol. N. O. Ranga: Will (loverument give preference to these railway 
projects when additional funds are available for development ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, Sir. Government propose to utilise any funds that 
are available for remunerative projects. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: May I know what is the answer to sub-clause (vi) 
of part (a) of the question ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The answer will he found in the statement 1 am laying 
on the table. 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: Sir, when statements are laid on the table and we 
are not given a copy of them, we are not able to put supplementary ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr. President (Tlio Ifonourable Sir Ahdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Member can put supplementary questions afterwards, by putting down 
these questions. 

Extension of the Electrification Scheme from Tambaran to 

Chingleput. 

1092. *Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Are Government prepared 
to consider the feasibility of extending the electrification scheme from 
Tambaram to Chingleput, the district headquarters, at a distance of 20 
miles ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 have forwarded the qiH'stion to tlie Agent, South 
Indian Kail way, for consideration. 

Electrification Scheme between Madras and Arkonam and Ponneri. 

109:1. *Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Are Government prepared 
to consider the feasibility of an electrification scheme between Madras and 
Arkonam and between Madras and Ponneri in the suburban area of the 
Madras City? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No such scheme has yet been suggested: but 1 am for¬ 
warding a copy of the question to the Agent, Madras and S')\ithern 
Mahratta Railway, for consideration. 

Import Duty on Indian Rice and Paddy in Ceylon. 

1094. ♦Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state whether the Government of Ceylon impose an import duty 
on Indian rice and paddy? If so, how much? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state on what commodities from 
Ceylon, an import duty is levied in India, and the rates for each? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Yes, Sir. The rates of import 
duty on paddy and rice in Ceylon are 66 cents and Ke. 1 per cwt. 
respectively. 
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(b) All coinmodities from (\\\k>n or elsewhere, excepting tliose which 
are duty-free under the Indian tariff, are subiect to iini)ort duties. The 
rates of duty are givcui in the First S('hediile to the Indian Tariff Act, 
19;)4, to wliich tlic ITonourable Member is referred. A copy of the Act is 
in the Library. 

Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: IVfay T ask, Sir, what commodities are 
duty-free 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 should have to go tlirough the list 
which is a fairly long one. If my Honourable friend will refer to the 
publication to which I have referred, lie will see at a glance what are duty¬ 
free and what are dutiable articles. 

Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: May I know the name of the 
publication? I could not hear it. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, this is the first time that T have 
been accused of being inaudible in this FTouse. The rates of duties are 
given in the first Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act of 1934, a copy of 
which is in the Ijibrary. 

Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: I did not mean that. I want to know 
the Schedule in which duty-free articles are mentioned. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend will find it 
there. He can get the information frean the Schedule. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: May I ask, Sir, if there is any 
preferential treatminit shown in (’eylon to Endian goods? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Not, Sir, by Ceylon. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Why not. Sir ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Because that matter is still under 

consideration with the Ceylon Government 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Is it since 1932? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Since the Ottawa Agreement was 
entered into. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Wliy do not this Government take 
reciprocal measures \intil it is settled ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: For the simple reason that we hoped 
that the Ceylon Government would give us the preferences which were 
given to us under the Agreement itself. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: When do Government expect to 
have a definite settlement from the Ceylon Government ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I cannot say that. 
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Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Do this Government propose to 
wait indefinitely ? 

Mr. President (The Ilonourable Sir Ahdur Tlaliirn). Order, order. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the Indian rice going to 
Ceylon is tax(‘d, \\h(*reas the Ceylon rice (coming to India is not taxed? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not kiajw that anv Ceylon rice 
does coin(‘ to India 

Mr, T. S. Avlnashilingam Ohettiar: Are Government giving any prefer¬ 
ence to Ceylonese articles ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Cocoanut and copra. 


Buildings of Historical Importance occupied by the Military 

Authorities. 

1095. *Mr. M. Ghiasuddin: (a) Will Government please state how many 
buildings of historical importance are at present occupied by the military 
authorities ? 

(b) Are Government aware that such occupation of the historical build¬ 
ings tends to deteriorate them? If so, are Government prepared to 
evacuate these buildings and to use them as national museums, etc.? 

Mr. G. S. Sajpai: Information is being collected and will be laid on 
the table of the House in due course. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; Will Government consider the advisability, from a 
historic and artistic point of view, of stopping the occupation of historical 
buildings by military •mthorities ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: As far as 1 am aware historical buildings of archaeo¬ 
logical interest are not occu])ii'd by military authorities. 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin: Are Government uwarc' that the Delhi Fort ha« 
been definitely disfigured by the military barracks being put up there? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is another matter. It does not conflict with 
the answer which I gave. These arc new structures that have been put 
up within the precincts of the Fort. That is another point. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Do Government realise that they form an ugly spot 
and they disfigure the w'hole beauty of the buildings of the great Emperorfl» 
who constructed these Forts and their very ideas? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Aesthetically, I am inclined to agree with my 
Honourable friend here. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Is it not a fact that the mausoleum of Ahiit* 
kali at Lahore is already occupied by a Government office ? 
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Mr. Q. S. Bajpai: The question was about the occupation by troops, not 
as regards the use of buildings us an office. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Tliat is the same. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Art' Government aware that the 
Tininial Nayak Palace at Madura, one of the greatest architectural build¬ 
ings in Southern India, is occupied by the District Muns,if’s Court there? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: As far as T know, there are about 1,9(X) protected 
buildings under the Ancit'iit Monuments Preservation Act, and if Honour¬ 
able Members seek to cross-examine me regarding the archaeological value 
of each and the use to which they are ])ut, 1 regret that I shall not be able 
to answer. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam OhetUar: All these show that they are put to* 
very bad use. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is the great Fort at Agra, which we all go and see 
often, occupied by the military authorities, and, if so, wdiy ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: According to inv information, even in the Agra Fort,, 
it is not the historical ]>art of the building that is or.'cupic'd by the military 
authorities, l)\it modern structures. 

Mr, A. K. Fuzlul Huq: What is the answer to part (b) of the question? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 have answered parts (a) and (b) together. I have 
asked for information and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: It is a declaration of policy and no information 
is required to he called for. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend will agree that Government 
cannot enunciate a policy in vacuo. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali: Is it not a fact th«it the military authorities wero 
thinking of evacuating the Delhi Fort at any rate some time ago? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am not aware of that. 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin: Sir, I must get an answer to part (b) of iny ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur ‘Rahim); The Honourable 
Member says that lie is in ('ornmunieation wdth the authorities and will lay 
a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: At least with regard to the Delhi and Agra Forts,, 
which are now occupied by the military authorities, will Government ask 
them to vacate these buildings and allow them to be used as national 
museums ? 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend's question is that buildings 
of historical importance which may be occupied by the military authorities 
and which are under the protection of tlie Arclneologicai Department may 
be evacuated. As I have submitted for the information of the House, the 
buildings which are occupied in the D(‘lhi Fort are not historical buildings, 
but modern structures. If my Honourable friend’s suggestion is that even 
these modern structures should be evacuated, then I am quite prepared to 
take up the matter with the military authorities, but I cannot give any 
assurance as to what the outcome of the consultations will be. 

Prol, N, O, Ranga: Will (lovernment see that these modem structures 
are not such eye-sores as tliey are now, and will Government at least re¬ 
construct them so as to he in consonance with the historical structures all 
round there ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am sure, the House does not desire that these 
modern structures should be pulled dowm and other structures put up in 
order to harmonise them with the older buildings. 

Prof. N. G, Ranga: If they are an ey<‘“Sore, they should be pulled down. 

Kino's Commissioned Officers seconded for the Military Dairies anD’ 

Grass Farms. 

loot). *Mr, M. Ghiasuddin: (a) Will (lOvernment please state bow many 
King’s Commissioned officers are seconded for the Military Dairies and 
Grass Farms? 

(b) How many of them are Indians? If there are none, is there any. 
rule against having Indian King's Commissioned officers for these posts? 
If so, are Government prepared to consider the removal of this rule? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) 17. 

(b) None, but there is no rule against their serving in these appoint¬ 
ments. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know why the King’s Commissioned Offi¬ 
cers, who evidently possess high military qualifications, should be put on 
duty at the military dairies and military grass farms? Do they require 
any military genius or military training for this purpose ? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: The policy is now tending in the direction of 
employing civilians to an increasing extent in place of soldiers, and we- 
have seven or eight Indian civilians who are occupying appointments which 
previously were held by Commissioned Officers. 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin: Will Government consider the appointment of 
persons holding Commissions in the Army in India Reserve of Officers tO’ 
these posts in military dairies and grass farms? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: No, Sir, I do not think it is at all necessary. 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin: E ven if these persons are qualified diploma holdera- 
in agriculture, Government will not appoint them? 
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Mr. G, R. F. Tottenham: Tf they have got the qualifications, they 
might be appointed as people who possess qualifications, but not as people 
who belong to the Army in India lleserve of Officers. 

Purchase of Materials for the Army. 

1097. *Mr. T. S. Avinashxlingam Ohettiar: (a) Will Government state 
whether all things required by the army are purchased through the Indian 
Stores Department? If not, why not? 

(b) What percentage of Army stores are purchased by the Indian Stores 
Department, London, and the Indian Stores Department in India? 

(c) What percentage of the purchases made in India; of the Army 
stores, is Indian made and what percentage foreign? 

(d) What percentage of the total purchases of the Army stores in India 
and outside is Indian and what percentage is foreign? 

(e) Are any articles available in India and made in India, purchased 
in foreign countries or of foreign manufacture? If so, what are the 
articles, and for what reasons are they purchased in foreign countries or 
of foreign manufacture? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) No. Because it is considered desirable 
to maintain a Directorate ot i^ontra’cts at Army Headquarters to make 
certain purcbases for the Army particularly of food grains 

(b) 1 would invite the atteiition of the Honourable Member to the re¬ 
ports of tile India Store's Department, London, and the Indian Stores 
Department, India, copies of which are in the labrary. 

(c) and (d) I would invite the Honourable MemlxT's attention to the 
reply 1 gave to Mr. Asaf Ali’s starred question No. 119. It is im])0S8ible 
to say within the percentage there quoted what the proportion is between 
Indian-made and foreign-made. 

(e) I don’t think I need say more than thai the Government Stores 
Purchase Buies are followed in making purchases for the Army. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Except tcod grains, are other 
purchases made through the Indian Stores Department ? 

Mr, G. R. F. Tottenham: I have tried to explain the position before. 
Practically all our requirements for the army are juirchascd or manufac¬ 
tured in India. About 89 per cent, of our requirements for the army 
are purehased in India or manufactured by firms in India’ or by our pwn 
Ordnance Factories. We purchase a certain amount of stuff through the 
Indian Stores Department in this country and we purchase a certain 
amount of stuff through the India Stores l>epartment in I^ondon, but the 
majority of our requirements such as foodstuffs and lethal stores are either 
bought by our own Contracts Directorate or manufactured by pur owp 
Ordnance Factories. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdiir Rahim): The Chair thinks 
the Honourable Member explained this fully the other day. 

Sardar Mangai Singh: Do Government try to manufacture. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahirn): Order, order. Next 
question. 

Increase of the Speed of Trains and Reduction of Fares on the Madras 
AND Southern Mahratta Railway. 

1(M)8. *Mr. S. K. Hosmani: (a) Are (xovernment aware that the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway's ‘Frontier Mail’ train takes only 24 
hours to run from Bombay to Delhi, a distance of 861 miles? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway mail train takes 33 hours and 45 minutes to run from Bangalore 
to Poona, a distance of 626 miles? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Bombay, Baroda and Central 

20 

India Railway third class rates for the mail train are 4 pies per mile? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway third class rates for the mail train are 5J pies per mile ? 

(e) Are Government prepared to as^' the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Company to reduce the fares? If not, why not? 

(f) Are Government prepared to ask the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway Company to increase the speed of their trains ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) The time taken is approximately 32 hours and 45 minutes. 

(c) I am not aware how my Honourable friend has arrived at this aver¬ 
age. The basis of the third class fares by mail over the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway is as follows: 


Miles. pies. 

First 60 ...... 4J 

51-200 ...... 4 

P/wff201-300 ...... 3i 

Plus over 300 3 


(d) This figure seems unquestionably wrong, even as an average, since 
it is higher than the maximum rate charged. The basis of the third class 
fares by mail ov6r the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway is as 
follows: 


Wiles. Pies. 

First 50 ...... 4J 

PluB 61-250 . . . , . . 4 

Plus over 250 . . . v * . 3^ 


(e) I am forwarding this suggestion to the Agent for consideration. 

(f) It is not always either possiWe br cfeAirabfe to provide unifcMtoity 
in the speed of mail trains on different railways. Varying conditions haVO 
to be taken into account in deciding on the speed at which a train should 

fun, such as the voluihe and nature Of the traflSc to be^ carried, the 
l^de of the track, leonvcnicht times for dc^aiture ffbm tlie originating^ 
statloh anid for the arrival at the terminal station, eoimeetieifts with otherr 
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trains at junction stations cn route and the additional oxponditiire whicli 
would be iiect'ssary to accelerate the servu'e. If luy Honourable friend 
has any definite suggc'stions to niake, 1 shall bt‘ glad to forward them to 
the Agent, fen' consideration. 


Mileage or Running Allowance paid to the Staff on State Railways. 

lOtK). ♦Mr. Huhammad Azhar Ali: Will (lovernment please state 
whether mileage or running allowance paid to the staff on State Railways 
in India is within the provisions of sub-clause {Hi) of clause (a) of Rule 9 
and Rules 15 and 28 of the Fundamental Rules, made under section 96-B 
-of the Government of India Act? If not, by what rule or direction is it 
governed ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: Mileage or running allowance does not fall within the 
provisions of the rules referred to by the Honourable Member. Running 
or mileage allowance is governed by paragraph 859 of State Railway Open 
Line Code, Volume II. I have placed a copy of this paragraph in the 
Library. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Under what sub-clause of rule 359 does 
it fall? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Under-sub-clause (d) of paragraph 359 which governs 
running or mileage allowances. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: I do not find the word ‘‘pay’' at all in 
this sub-clause. May I suggest that this w^ould more appropriately come 
under '‘other emoluments”? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not follow my Honourable friend. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: I will read sub-clause (d) of paragraph 359. 
It runs: 

“Mileage allowance is admissible to Guards and Brakesmen at a rate per 100 
miles nm with a tram and is granted on the condition that they shall provide at their 
own cost uniform in accordance with such patterns as may be approved.” 

The w'ord “pay” is not at all mentioned here. So am I right in 
assuming that it will fall under any other emoluments clause? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The reference is to mileage allowance and I do not 
follow why the word “pay” should come in the definition of mileage 
allowance. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: The other day I put a question, No. 866, 
which reads as follows: 

' ( 

“Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the old Travelling ticket 
Inspectors of the Accounts Department on the East Indian Railway w-ere paid mileage 
allowance which unlike all other forms of travelling allowances was treated as pa} for 
iril practical purposes.” . i 
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Here I mentioned S])ecific;dl3’ (he word and said that the 

emoluments were treated as pay for a'll practical purposes The reply 
was; 


“Yes, up to the end of May 1931. These allowances up to a limit of 75 per cent of 
pay proper were treated as pay for the purpose of leave salary frovideiit fund and 
gratuity.” 

Therefore, I say the word “pay*' is not found in this sub-clause. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member cannot discuss a question of interpretation now. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: It is a question that if it does not fall 
within that clause, will it not be. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim); It is a question of 
interpretation. 

Restoration of Substantive Old Grades of Pay on State Railways. 

1100. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Will Government please state whether 
the restoration of substantive old grades of pay ipao facto means a claim 
towards advancement to next higher stages in the old scales of pay of that 
class of employee on State Railways ? If not, under whart rule or direction ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: A decision on the point must depend on the merits of 
each case. I am unable to give a categorical reply applicable to all hypo¬ 
thetical cases that may arise. 

Cbbtain Retrenched Employees on East Indian Railway be-employed 

AND BROUGHT UNDER THE REVISED SCALBS OF PaY. 

1101. ’•‘Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Will Government please state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that in 1931 certain employees on the East 

Indian Railway working in the Crew System, both temporary 
and permanent, were discharged from service due to reduction 
in establishment; 

(b) whether it is a fact that this reduction of icstablishment was 

analogous to the retrenchment of the staff for administrative 
purposes; 

(c) whether it is a fact that some of such retrenched employees were 

taken back or re-engaged and offered the same rate of pay 
which they were drawing at the time of discharge and were 
fixed in the newly sanctioned grades of the Moody-Ward 
system; 

(d) whether they were given any warning at the time of their re¬ 

engagement or re-appointment that their scale of pay will 
be subject to a revision, if and when introduced; 

(e) whether it is a fact that now they are brought under the new 

(revised) scales of pay, which are much less remunerative; 

and 

(f) whether this is not a contradiction of the orders on the subject 

and a repeal of the rights and privileges enjoyed so far? ^ 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) So far as temporary staff are concerned, these reductions bear a 
greater aualogy to discharges of staff engaged for a temporary purpose 
who in cessation of the work for whicli they were employed are dis¬ 
charged. 

(c) to (f). (rovernment have no definite information on tliese points, but 
have issued general orders on tlie apj)licability of the new rates of pay to 
employees in service l:)efore their discharge and borne on a waiting list. 
The staff concerned will he; dealt with under these rules. 

Promotion of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian IIailway. 

1102. ♦Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Will Government jdease state: 

(a) whether promotions from grade IT, Travelling Ticket Examiners 

on East Indian Kailway to grade I are made according to 
seniority or on some other factors; 

(b) whether uniform rules on the subject are in force on all Divisions 

of the East Indian Railway; 

(c) whether these posts are time-scale or selection grade posts; and 

(d) whether the duties of Travelling Ticket Examiners grade I and 

grade II arie same or different; if different^ in what respects? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; Government have no information. These promotions 
are governed by rules laid down by the railway administrations to whom 
full powers have been delegated. 

Seniority List of Travelling Ticket Examiners and Ticket Collbctobs- 
ON the East Indian Railway. 

1108. ♦Mr. Muhammad Aabar Ali: (a) Will Government please starte* 
whether it is a fact that the seniority list of the Travelling Ticket Examiners 
and Ticket Collectors has been communicated in some of the Divisions on 
the East Indian Railway Administration and is kept confidential in others? 

(b) Will Government please state why the staff should not know their 
position in respect of seniority? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; Government have no information, but are making' 
enquiries, and I will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Rate of Pay admissible to a Ticket Collector working as TRAVELUNa 
Ticket Examiner ok the East Indian Railway. 

1104. ^r. Muhammad Axhar Alt: 'Will Government please state the 
rate of pay admissible to ar Ticket Collector, grade III, when ordered to* 
work as Travelling Ticket Examiner grade II on the East Indian Railway 
Admmistration? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The actual rate of pay will be determined in each case' 
by the Accounts Officer at the time having regard to all the circumstances. 
The scales of pay are as follows: * 


i xvs. 

Ticket O)lleotore, grade HI . . . 37-r-3— 

Tnweli|ii,g Koket £xaii^ws>-grade II , . . 66—^3—34 
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Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: Are the allowances referred to in clauses 
(c) to (e) of paragraph 359 to be determined at the time the person is 
engaged and are final in each and every respect during the term of service 
in that class? 

Mr. P. R. Sau: It is quite impossible for me, by way of an answer to 
supplementary question, to interrupt every Article of the State Bailway 
Code. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: It is a simple question and my friend him¬ 
self referred to paragraph 359. I am asking whether this is to be deter¬ 
mined at the time the person is engaged and are final in each and every 
respect during the term of service in that class. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have not referred to paragraph 359 in reply to this 
question. My Honourable friend's supplementary question' might be rele¬ 
vant on another question, but not on this. 

tll05*—1109*. 

Produce of the Land of the Istimrari Area of Sathana, Ajmer-Merwara. 

1110. *Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Will Government please 
place on the table of this House a comparative statement showing the 
rate of rent payabliC (a) by the tenants of the Kh^Ua area of Ajmer- 
Merwara, and (b) by the tenants of Daulatpura in the Istimrari area of 
Sathana (Ajmer-Merwara) in respect of (i) per bigha of chahi land and (ii> 
per higha of Barani land? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: With your permission, Sir, I shall answer questions 
Nos. 1110 and 1111 together. The information is being collected, and 
reply will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is there any legislation to regulate the relations 
between the Istimrardars and their tenants in this particular area? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: There is no legislation at present. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Do Government propose to bring forward any legis¬ 
lative proposal before this House to regulate those relations ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend had better wait for the next 
question where this point has been raised. 

Produce of the Land of the Istimrari Area of Sathana, Ajmer-Merwar>. 

Jim. *Maulvl Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Will Government please 
enquire and state what proportion of the earning of the tenants from the 
land is realised as rent (i) in the Khaha area (Ajmer-Merwara) and (ii) 
in the village Daulatpura, in the Istimrari area of Sathana (Ajmer-Merwara)? 


fThese questions were disallowed by the Honourable the President. 
tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1110. 

B 
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Enquiry about the Condition of the Tenants of the Istimbabdars of 

Ajmeb-Merwara. 

1112. *Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that a 

committee of enquiry was appointed in Ajiner-Merwara to enquire into 
the condition of the tenants of the Istimrardars of Ajmer-Merwara? 

(b) Is it a fact that one of the members of the said committee of 
enquiry was Kai Sahib Mithan Lai who has been, for many years, the, 
legal adviser and counsel of the Baja Sahib of Pisangan and other 
Istimrardars of Ajmer-Merwara? 

(c) Is it a fact that Eai Sahib Kishan Lai, the then Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Merwara, was also a member of the said committee of 
enquiry? 

(d) Is it a fact that after the completion of the work of the said 
committee of enquiry the said Bai Sahib Kishen Lai was appointed as 
Kamdar of the Bao Sahib of Masuda, a prominent Istimrardar of Ajmer- 
Merw^ara? 

(e) Is it a fact that Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda was also a member 
of the said committee of enquiry? 

(f) Are Government aware that the Istimrardars of Ajmer-Merwara have 
a well-established and consolidated organisation, whereas the tenants of 
the Istimrari area of Ajmer-Merwara have no such organisation? 

(g) Is it a fact that while the proceedings of the said committee of 
enquiry were going on, ordinances were made applicable to several 
Isliinrari areas of Ajmer-Merwara? 

(h) Is it a fact that the tenants were not allowed to engage any lawyer 
except the two named by the Local Administration in connection with the 
proceedings of the said committee of enquiry? 

(i) Is it a fact that the said committee of enquiry completed its work 
more than one year ago? 

(j) Is it a fact that the said committee of enquiry has not yet published 
the results of its enquiry? 

(k) If what are stated at parts (a) to (j) above are facts, what steps 
do Government propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: (a) A committee was appointed to enquire into the 
question of the relationship between the Istimrardars and their tenants. 

(b) Bai Sahib Mithan Lai was a member of tlie Committee. He is 
not, however, legal adviser to any particular Istimrardar, though he may, 
on occasion, be briefed ])y Istimrardars as by other clients. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) No, Sir. 

(f) There is a recently formed organisation called the Istimrardars’ 
Association. 

(g) No, Sir. 

(h) No lawyers were allowed to appear for either party in a professional 
capacity. Two local lawyers were examined as witnesses by reason of their 
knowledge of the subject. 
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(i) and ( 3 ). Yes. 

(k) The question of how best to place the relations between Istimrardars 
and their tenants on a satisfactory basis is receiving the attention of 
Oovernment. 

Haulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: May I know if the Committee 
appointed by Government hns submitted its report? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Committee to which my Honourable friend has 
referred in the question submitted its report in 1933. 

Prof. N. O. Banga: Has any action been taken on that report? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir; no action has been taken on that report, 
because, on a consideration of it, l)oth thti Chicd Commissioner and the 
Government of India came to the conclusion that it does not satisfactorily 
solve the problem. 

Enquiry about the Condition of the Tenants of the Istimrardars of 

A jmer-Merwara . 

1113. *Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Ho Government propose 
to appoint a committee of enquiry with Members selected from the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, to enquire into the condition and grievances of the tenants 
of the Istimrari area of Ajnier-Merwara and to suggest the ways and means 
of improving their condition? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: T would refer the Honourable Member to the answer 
I have given to part (k) of question No. 1112 just now. 

Cesses realised in the Istimrari Areas 01 Ajmer-Merwara bythb 

ISTIMRARDES. 

1114. *Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please enquire and state what the names and descriptions of the cesses 
lealised from the tenants and other residents m the various Istimrari areas 
of Ajiner-Merwara by the Istimrardars are? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the Khalsa areas in Ajmer-Merwara tenants and 
other residents arc not required to pay any cesses? If it is not a fact, 
will Government please state what cesses the tenants and other residents 
of the said Khalsa areas are required to pay? 

(c) Is it a fact that in the Istimrari areas of Ajmer-Merwara, the police, 
educational institutions, hospitals, and other institutions of public welfare 
are maintained by Government at Government expense? 

(d) If the reply to the question in part (c) above be in the affirmative, 
will Government please state why the Istimrardars are allowed to realise 
cesses? 

(e) What steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: (a) Complete information in reply to this part of 
this question is , not readily available. The matter * is one of great com¬ 
plexity, and I have asked for certain further information. A reply will be 
laid on the table of the House in due course. 

B 2 
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(b) The answer to the first part is in the negative. Tenants in the 
Khalsa areas are required to pay cesses like the Veterinary, Dispensary, 
Chlowkidari and District Fund cesses 

(c) As in the case of the other residents of the district, the Istimrar- 
dars make no special contribution towards the cost of the regular police 
force of the district, but tliey pay their own Chowkidars or rural police. 
District Board cesses are paid by all Istimrardars into the District Board 
Fund and, from this fund, expenditure on scliools, dispensaries and other 
institutions is met. In addition to these, special and voluntary contri¬ 
butions have been made by certain Istimrardars, namely for a school and 
hospital in Bhinai and for two dispensaries ^nd schooU in Masuda 

(d) Does not arise. 

(o) I would refer the Honourable Member to the answer to part (k) ot 
question No. 1112. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Who manages these hospitals and schools for 
which cesses are paid by tenants through these Istimrardars? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I presume they are managed b^v the District Board. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is the Honourable Member aware of the fact that 
in other areas of this country these cesses are paid directly by the tenants 
to the Government concerned and not through Istimrardars or any other 
intermediary ? ( 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Honourable friend is imparting information, but 

] am dealing with Ajrner-Merwara. 


Negotiations with the Rulers of Indian States. 

1115. *Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if any negotiations are being carried on with the Rulers of 
Indian States? If so, what is the nature of the negotiations? 

(b) Do these negotiations consist of allocation of customs revenue or 
any such financial commitments? 

(c) Having regard to the large interests of British Indians involved in 
such negotiations, do Government propose to consult this Assembly or any 
non-official Indians or at least to appraise this House with the progress of 
the negotiations? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar; (a) and (b). I bavp presumed 
that the IIonou>'ablc ^Member’s question relates to financial negotiations 
with States in connection with the Federation On that assumption the 
answer is in the negative. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Mr, Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: Is it not a fact that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have come to some arrangement with the State of Baroda 
with regard to the customs revenue? 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Has the Honourable Member’s 
question nothing to do with financial negotiations in connection with the 
Federation, but is an independent qujestion? 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: Independent of the Federation. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: In giving the answer “No”, I 
presumed that the Honourable Member’s question related to financial 
negotiations with the States in connection with the I'ederation. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: At any rate I did not say so. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Perhaps I can clear up the posi¬ 
tion. There have been negotiations with Baroda in relation to th,eir 
customs right, but they have no relation whatever with Federation. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: My question does not relate to the 
Federation at all 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has got the answer that negotiations have been going on with 
regard to their customs rates. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: May 1 know what is the nature of 
the negotiations going on? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: If the Honourable Member will put 
down a question, I will see that he gets as full an answer as it is possible 
to give. 


Rates for the Supply of Materials to Provincial Governments, 
Railways, etc., by the Indian Stores Department. 

1116. *Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if the Indian Stores Department supply materials to Pro¬ 
vincial Governments or local authorities, Railways or contractors of any 
of these authorities at the same rate at which the department purchases 
these materials? If not, does the department sell these materials at 
higher rates? If so, how are these rates fixed? 

(b) Is it a fact that contractors are bound to take material from the 
Indian Stores Department, even though the rates charged by the depart¬ 
ment are considerably higher than those available in the open market? 

(c) Is it a fact that contractors are asked to calculate for their tenders 
at the rates at which the department sell these materials to them? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Indian Stores Department 
does not hold any stocks, but arranges for the supply of stores to Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, local bodies and Railways, on receipt of indents, for 
which the indenting authorities are required to pay the actual cost plus 
a fee of one per cent, for purchase and one per cent, for inspection (if 
the stores are also inspected) for the services of the Department. The 
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Indian Stores Department is not authorised to make purchases on behalf 
of contractors 

(b) and (c). The supply ot materials to contractors is regulated by the 
terms of the contracts entered into by them with the authorities placing 
the contracts. As already explained, the Indian Stores Department does 
not sell any materials to (*ontractors, nor is that Dc‘partment concerned 
with the fixation of rates for materials issued to contraiitors from the 
stores of the departments concerned with the projects. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: Does not the Department charge local 
bodies higher rate of charges than those at which those materials can be 
supplied by the customers? 

The ^Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: If a local body asks the Indian 
Stores Department to make its purchases for it, all it is required to pay in 
addition to tlie actual cost is, as I have stated, the charge of one per cent, 
for purchase and one per cent, for inspection. If the local body gets its 
stores from somewlua’e else, 1 ol)\iously cannot say what it is chargc'd for 
them. I am only dealing with the Indian Stores Department. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar: Is it true tiiat sometimes these 
local bodies can get these goods cheaper directly themselves than through 
the Indian Stores Department? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: They are not bound to use the ser¬ 
vices of the Indian Stores Department. Thev are not compelled to pur¬ 
chase through the Indian Stores Department. They can get their stores 
wherever they like. If they use the services of the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment, it is obviously because they consider that a satisfactory way of 
making their purchases, 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: Does the Stores Department require 
tiic railways to purchase only through them? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Stores Department cannot re¬ 
quire any Department of Government to purchase only through them. 
That is a matter for Government, not for the Stores Department to 
decide. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: If any Department wants to purchase through 
the Stores Department, does the Stores Department issue tenders for them 
or give orders to some particular firms? 

The Honourable Six Frank Noyce: Obviously, if the Stores Depart- 

m.ent is asked to make a purchase, it must issue tenders. 


Employment of Labour through Intermediaries in Burma. 


1117. *PfOf. N. <G. Ranga: (a) Are Government aware that shipping 
agents in Bnrma permit their oooly maistries to employ, dismiss and pay 
labour engaged in loading and unloading work of ocean-going steamers? 
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(b) Has the Koyal CommisBion on Labour said in its remarks on 
employment through intermediaries that there is no part of India where 
responsibility for labour is delegated to the extent prevaiUng in Burma 
and that so long as the worker is dependent for the reward of his labour 
on a subordinate agent of an employer, there is little security against 
abuse ? 

(c) Are Government aware that in the dock labour of Eangoon, most 
of the subordinate agents of employers, namely, cooly maistries, take com¬ 
pulsory wage contributions, make reductions in wages, under-employ men 
in gangs and dismiss any labourer who protests against these practices? 

(d) Are Government aware that in shipping labour at Eangoon only 
50 per cent, of the work is given to Indian labourers, that the maistry 
system tends to keep more men, a labourer hardly gets at present more 
than four days’ work in the month, that the maistry takes two days* wages 
from every four days’ work a labourer gets, and with the heavy reductions 
made in wages by the maistry, it is becoming very difficult for a labourer 
to subsist? 

(e) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the resolution 
adoipted at the Burma Provincial Labour Conference held in Eangoon on 
January 11th and 12th of this year and presided over by Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
M.L.A., protesting against the evils of the maistry system? 

(f) Has the attention of Government been drawn to a book called “Con¬ 
tract Lal)oiir iti Burma” by Mr A. Narayana Eao, formerly a member 
of the Burma Legislative Council, in which the facsimile of a document 
written by a cooly maistry and attested by two witnesses showing his 
sources of income from compulsory contributions, under-employment of 
men and reductions in wages, is reproduced? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state whether they are prepared to 
call for a report from the Government of Burma on contract labour in 
docks with special reference to (i) compulsory contributions, (ii) reductions 
made in wages, (iii) under-employment of men, (iv) arrears in wages, and 
(v) the period of wage payment? 

(h) Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing figures 
for the years 1932, 1933 and 1934, month by month, for the port of 
Eangoon in regard to: 

(i) the loading and unloading work in ships given to Burman and 

Indian labourers; 

(ii) the number of Burman and Indian labourers employed; and 

(iii) the amount of wages paid to Burman and Indian workmen, 

respectively ? 

(i) Have the Government of Burma taken any action against the abuses 
in contract labour? If so, in what manner? 

(j) Have the Government of Burma carried out any recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Labour? If so, in what respect? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a), (c) and (d). Welfare of Labour 
is primarily the concern of the Local Government and the Government 
of India have no information beyond that contained in the Report of tho 
Royal Commission on Labour in India. 

(b) Yes. 
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(e) Yes: the actual dates were January 12th and 13th. 

(f) Yes. 

The matter is primarily the concern of the Local Government. 

(h) The information is not available and Government are of opinion 
that' the time and labour which would be spent on ( olleciing it would not 
be justified by the results to be obtained. 

(i) and (j). Yes. The Honourable Member is referred to the Third 
Heport recently supplied to him on the action taken on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Koyal Commission on Labour. 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: Are Governmc'nt prepared to call for a report upon 
the social ameliorative steps taken b} the Government of Burnja in answer 
to parts (a) and (c) ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I understand that, m regard to this 
niatter, my Honourable colleague, the Industries Member, recently re¬ 
ceived a deputation when this question was placed before him, and I 
understand further that the matter is receiving the consideration of my 
Honourable colleague. 

Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters failing in Night Vision 
Test on the North Western Railway. 

Ills. *Mr. H. M. Abdullah: (a) Will Government please state how 
Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters, who fail in night-vision 
test, are dealt with on the North Western Railway? 

(b) Is it a fact that one Shahabuddin, Assistant Station Master, New 
Delhi, who failed in night-vision test, was not provided in any other 
capacity, whereas one Raghhir Das, Station Master, Sampla, of the same 
grade, who also failed in night-vision test has been provided in a higher 
grade and if so, why? 

(c) How do Government justify their action with their present policy of 
encouraging the recruitment of more Muslims on the North Western Rail¬ 
way ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: fa) The instructions are that staff who have failed in the 
eyesight test should be offered suitable employment as far as possible. 

(b) Government have no information. 

(c) Govcriimeiit cannot see that the case referred to in part (b) of the 
question has any bearing on the general policy of representation of Mus¬ 
lims in the railway services. 


Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daudi: Are Government aware that many 

promising young Muslims have been discharged on this very ground 
without being offered any other jobs? , 

Mr. P. B, Rau: If my Honourable friend has any specific instances to 
show that this is the general practice in any particular railway, I shall 
consider the matter. 
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Government of India Departments with Stores Purchasing Agencies. 

1119. ’“Mr S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) what the Departments of the Government of India are which 
have got stores purchasing agencies, apart from the Indian 
Stores Department, 

,d) the reasons why they are so having them; and 

^c) whether there are any proposals for amalgamating tliem? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Eegnlar stores purchasing agen¬ 
cies, besides the Indian Stores Department, exist under the following 
Departments and officers: 

(1) Armv Department 

(2) Hallway Department. 

(8) Gontroller of Printing and Stationery in India. 

(4) Survevor-General of India. 

(5) Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 

(bj Separate purchasing agencies are needed to deal with stores which 
are excluded from the scope of the activities of the Indian Stores De¬ 
partment, such as food-stulfs, medical supplies, stationery articles and 
locomotives. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: May I know by whom these categories are exclud¬ 
ed from the scope of activities of the Indian Stores Department? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Because they are specialised arti¬ 
cles, and the Departments concerned consider it preferable that their own 
expert officers should deal with them. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have Government considered the question, from 
the point of view of the tax-payer, as to whether purchasing these articles 
independent of the Indian Stores Department may not entail a larger 
cost? 

The Etonourable Sir Frank Noyce’; Yes; that aspect of the question 
has been considered and I may mention that in recent years the Railway 
Department has entrusted more and more work to tlie Indian Stores 
Department. 


Mr. S. SAtyamurti: May I know if there are any proposals for amal¬ 
gamating or rather abolishing these, and instituting a central purchasing 
department for all Departments of the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir ftank Noyce: There is no question of the aboli¬ 
tion of these departments: as regards the one of which T have special 
knowledge the Department of the Controller of Stationery and Printing 
—that Department does not employ any additional officers to deal with 
its purchases: that is done as part* of the ordinarv work of the office. That 
is the position there. 
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Mr, S. Satyamurti: Wh\ shouid the Army Dei/artuiont have a sepa¬ 
rate purchasing department '^ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 think uc have dis(*ussed that 
question already at great length in answer to supplementary questions; 
it has been referred to only this morning. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: IVIa\ I know tlie reasons why 
Government do not piopose to amalgamate all these departments V Is it 
based on the consideration of cost? 

Mr. President (The HnnomahK' Sir Ahdur Ilahim) 'J’hat is really dis¬ 
cussing the polic> ' 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not desirable, in the interests of economy 
and eheaj) purchase tliat all the requirements of t-he Government shouid 
be purchased through one department? 

Mr. President (The Honourable 8ir Abdur Eahim): That is again dis¬ 
cussing policy 


Indianisation of the Akmy. 

1120. *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: (a) Will Government state 
their policy with regard to the Indianisation of the Army? 

(b) In view of the recommendations of the Expert Committee after the 
Round Table Conference, has the Government policy with regard to the pace 
of the Indianisation changed? 

(c) Are Government aware of the recommendations of the Skeen and 
Rawlinson Committees which contemplate the complete Indianisation of the 
Army within 30 years? 

(d) Is the present pace of Indianisation in consonence with Skeen and 
Rawlinson Committees? If not, why not? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: In reply to the Honourable Member’s ques¬ 
tion, T do not think there is anvthing I can add to the information I gave 
the House in reply to Mr- Satyamurti’s Short Notice Qviestiori on the 
5th March and in my speech on the motion to reduce the Army Depart¬ 
ment grant on the 12th March, 1935. 

Applications for Salt Concessions under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 

1121, *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: (a) Will Government state 

in view of the Finance Member's reply to starred question No. 543 on the 
26th February, 1935, who the local officer is to whom the applications for 
salt concessions under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact should be sent? 

(b) What are the considerations which are taken into account to decide 
tbjs matter? 

(c) In case he makes an adverse order, who are the people to whom an 
appeal lies against that order? 

(d) Is there a final appeal to the Government of India against the deci¬ 
sion of the local officer? 
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•ilie 'Sonotirable Sir James Grigg: (a) to fd) In areas from which 
the concession has not hecn witlidrfiwn, there is no need for any applica¬ 
tions; hut if any villa^j^crs are in doubt as to the extent of their privi¬ 
leges under the concession, their enquiries would readily be answered by 
the local officers of the Salt Department or the l{e\enue Department. 

As regards the restoi’ation of the concession in art as from which it has 
bet'n withdrawn, J ha\e alr(‘ad\ stated in this Hons*' that rinplications 
are to be dealt with b\ ibe lo(‘al otVic(‘n, m consulMMon with the Local 
Oovt'rmnent but I do not know' w'bal avrangi incuts, the Goxenunent of 
Madras have actnalK made in the matter ''rh(‘ tiovcrnn'cm of India 
have no intention of circumscribing the discretion of tlie M.id'ois Govern¬ 
ment in this matter, either as reg irds the anang^-ments fo^ dealing with 
applications or as regards their decision upon them and, in these circum¬ 
stances, tlic question of an appeal to the (government of India against a 
decision of the local authorities does not arise. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Ts the Honourable Member aw^arc of the fact that 
even in those distiicts, where this particular concr-s.^ion is extended, the 
local police are threatening the masses and preventing them from manu¬ 
facturing salt? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: T am not aw’are of that, Sir. As I 
said, this is a matter which is loft to the Local Government. 

Pfot. N, G. Ranga: Will he ascertain and see wdiether wdiat I have 
just stated is a fact or not? 

Mr. T, S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: What is the answ^er to clause (h)? 
What are the considerations wdiieh are taken into account? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The considerations which the Local 
Government decide to take into consideration. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will he ascertain whether wLat I said is a factor 
not? 


Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: What are those considerations? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : T cannot answei tw^o supplementary 
questions at the same time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question, 
please. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Sir, T have been authorised by Mr. Chattopadhvaya 
to put the questions standing in his name. 

Position of the Indian Museum beoardino certain Parttouuars after 
THE Repeal of the Indian Museum Acts, 1876 and 1887. 

1122. ♦Dr. P. H. Banerjea (on behalf of Mr. Amarendra Nath Chatto- 
padhyaya): (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether section 17 of 
Act X of 1910, which repealed the Indian Museum Acts, XXII of 1876 amd 
rv of 1887, also repealed the Preamble to Act XXII of 1876 ? 
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(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please lay on the table the express and definite sections of Act of 1910 
regarding (i) provision for the cost of repair of the Museum buildings, (ii) 
provision for the payment of the salaries, allowances and pensions of the 
officers and servants of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, (iii) all other 
expenses of the Indian Museum; and (iv) the change in the status of the 
officers and servants of the Trustees of the Indian Museum consequent on 
the repeal of the Preamble? 

(c) Is it a fact that that section of Act X of 1910 was repealed by Act 
X of 1914 (II Schedule)? If so, why and with what effect? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Act is available in the Library for the perusal of the Honour¬ 
able Member, who will be in a position to form his own opinion as to the 
presence or otherwise therein of provisions of the nature which he has 
in mind. Government do not share the Honourable Member’c view that 
the Act introduced any change in the status of the officers and servants 
of the trustees. 

(c) Yes. The section was repealed in pursuance of the established 
practice whereby repealing provisions are themselves repealed, when a 
suitable opportunity presents itself, with a view to tlie removal from the 
Statute-book of provisions which have accomplished their effect. By 
virtue of section 6 of the General Clauses Act the repeal of a repealing 
provision does not operate to revive the enactment repealed by the earlier 
repealing provision or othenvise to affect the law in force immediately 
before the enactment of the second repealing provis'on 

Dr. P, N. Banerjea: When does the Honourable Member expect to 
repeal this Act? 


Mr. G, S, Bajpai; No occasion has arisen to rept al the present Act 


Cost of Establishment of the Trustees of the Indian Museum. 

1123. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea (on behalf of Mr. Amarendra Nath Chatto- 
padhyaya): (a) Is it a fact that the officers and servants of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum ceased to be Government servants from 1910, and if 
so, why was it decided in 1916 that the charge on account of the cost of 
establishment of the Trustees of the Indian Museum falls on the Govern¬ 
ment of India and not on the Trustees of the Indian Museum [as admitted 
by Government in replv to starred question No. 474 (b), dated the 5th 
March, 1930] ? 

(b) Will Government please lay on the table a copy of (i) the exact 
section of any Statute by which the charge on account of the cost of 
establishment of a private body like the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
falls on the Government; (ii) the exact section of any Statute by which 
the officers and servants of a private body can be deemed to be public 
servants; and (iii) the section under which a private body like the Trustees 
of the Indian Museum are exempted from contributing anything towards 
the upkeep of their Institution? 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) It is not a fact that the officers and servants of 
the trustees ceased to be Government servants from 1910. They never 
were Government servants; nor is it the case that the charge on account 
of the cost of establishment of the trustees falls on the Government of 
India and not on the trustees* It falls on the trustees and is defrayed 
from the revenues of the trustees, which include an annual grant from 
Central revenues. 

(b) III view of the answer to part (a), the remaiiider of the question 
does iKji arise. 

tll24* and 1125*. 


Refusal of Permission to certain Candidates to appear at the Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service Examination of 1934. 

1126. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea (on behalf of Mr. Amarendra Nath Chatto- 
padhyaya); (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact: 

(i) that about S5 per cent, of the candidates who applied for admis¬ 

sion to the Indian Audit and Accounts Service Examination 
of 1934, were refused permission to sit for the examination; 
and 

(ii) that the candidates were informed whether they had been 

selected or not, when there were barely 12 days left for the 
examination ? 

(b) If so, will Government please state the main considerations which 
weighed with them in selecting candidates for the examination? 

(c) Are Government aware that this belated intimation was responsible 
for causing too much worry and wastage of energy in the case of those 
candidates who were not selected for the examination? 

(d) Why did not the Public Service Commission issue an intimation 
to the candidates at least two months before the date of the examination? 
Is it a fact that the applications for admission to the examination had to 
be submitted by the candidates prior to 21st July, 1934? If so, why? 

(e) Are Government prepared to consider whether candidates should 
not be informed at least two months before the examination, so far as 
future examinations are concerned with a view to avoid undue hardship? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: (a) to (d). I would invite the atten¬ 
tion of the Honourable Member to the reply given to parts (a) to (f) of 
question No. 820 asked by Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar on the 18th of 
February, 1935. 

(e) The circumstances of last year’s examination were abnormal, and 
longer notice will, if possible, be given on future occasions. The Public 
Service Commission do not, however, consider that it will be practicable 
to give as much as two months* notice. 


tThese questions were withdrawn by the question.^r. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Houourublo Member con¬ 
sider the advisability of giving a longer notice than 12 days to intending 
candidates? There is serious inconvenience. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: That is the question which 1 have 
answered. Yes, the Public Sei vice Commission will, if j}ossiI)le, give 
longer notice on tut me occasions. They don’t think they can give two full 
months’ notice asked in the question. 


Graduates belonging to the Depressed and Minority Communities 
APPOINTED ON THE EaST InDIAN RAILWAY. 

1127. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea (on behalf of Mr Amaomdia N.ilh Chatto- 
padhyaya). (a) Will (u)\einnient be ])kast‘d to state wlu'lher it is a fact: 

(i) that the graduates belonging to the depressed and minority 

communities who were appointed on the basis of 24 hours* 
notice on the East Indian Railway, were started on a pay of 
Rs. 60 per mensem; 

(ii) that almost all the graduates appointed on the result of the 

Appendix 'B’ examination and of far superior educational 
attainments were started on the minimum pay of the grade, 
viz,, Rs. 32 per mensem; and 

(iii) that in 1931, in reply to certain representations on the subject, 

Mr. T. R. V. Sarma, the then Deputy Chief Accounts Officer, 
East Indian Railway stated that the lower pay in the case 
of Appendix *B’ passed graduates was due to their stability 
of service? 

(b) Is it a fact that these graduates ot the minority communities have 
also been confirmed and they have been allowed to retain the benefit of 
about double the starting pay as compared with Appendix ‘B* passed 
graduates ? 

(c) Has it been decided that, competing in a All-India competitive 
examination like the Appendix ‘B’ examination is a disqualification for 
the purpose of determining the eligibility for higher starting pay? 

(d) Do Government propose to review the matter and refix the pay of 
the graduates appointed on the result of the Appendix ‘B’ examinations 
held in April, 1929 and October, 1929 by allowing the same starting pay 
as compared with graduates of the minority communities? If not, why 
not? 


Mr. P, R. Rau: (a) (i). In ihe Railway Accounts Department it used 
to be the practice to grant at the discretion of the Chief Accounts Officer, 
higher initial pay than tlie mimmiim, according to educational qualifications, 
to all temporary clerks recruited as a purely temporary measure otherwise 
than through the competitive oxarmination; such initial pay did not depend 
on the community to which the clerks belong. 

(ii) The initial pay of clerks recruited through the Appendix B Examina¬ 
tion is fixed at varying rates according to the marks obtained by each 
candidate. 
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(iii) Government have no information. 

(b) Certain temporary clerks, who liad originally been recruited on higher 
rates of initial pay and had survived the retrenchment campaign and been 
declared as fit for ])ormanont retention in service after examination of their 
work and capabilities, have as a s])ecial case, been allowed to retain the 
higher initial pay originally granted to them. 

(c) No; higher starting pay was granted in all cases in which it was 
due under the terms on which the examination was held. 

(d) No; for the reasons ex])lained in reply to part (c) of the qiu*stion. 


Staff of the East Indian Railway Accounts Department brought under 

New Leave Rules. 

1128. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea (on behalf of Mr Amarendra Nath Chatto- 
padhyaya): (a) Is it a faet tfiat th(' staff jn/pointed in the East Indian 
Hailwav Acconnfs Department pffer tlui 1st 8epfemher, 1928, hut prior to 
the Ist April, 19d(), were not givt'n any warning at llie tijno of their 
appointment that they would lx* bnxight under the new leave rules on their 
introduction, and lhat they have been c*om})\ilsoiily brought under the 
same rules ? 

(b) Is it also a fact: 

(i) that ovt'u ])e]Tiianent em]>bne(‘s appointed ])rior to the 1st April, 

1980 and recruited on the result of the Appendix 
Examination as prescribed in the Financial Commissioner of 
ilail^\a^s’ memoraudimi \o op(>o*K , dated llie 81st July, 
1929, have been (‘ompulsorily brought under the new State 
Railway Leave Rules, although the ‘letter of appointment* 
issued to them by the Controller of Railway Accounts did 
not contain any such stipulation; and 

(ii) that the employees appointed in the office of the Controller of 

Railway Accounts have been permitted to remain under the 
old set of leave rules in similar circumstances ? 

(c) Is it not a fact that in accordance with the provisions of letter 
No. 270/CIIA-E/88, (lafi;d flic 17th August, 1984 from tlie Director of 
Finance, Raihvay Hoard to the Controller of Railway Accounts, the em¬ 
ployees mentioned in ]xir(s (a) and (h) above can remain undei* the old set 
of leave rules ? 

(d) If so, do Government propose to issue a letter elucidating the whole 
position and granting the concession to the employees cited above? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). Employees belonging to offices or organi¬ 
sations where the intention to apply the new leave rules to future recruits 
had been made known generally were brought on the new leave rules if 
they were appointed after the ist September, 1928. They have not been 
allowed to take advantage of accidental omissions on the part of their 
official superiors to take formal declarations from them that they would 
be governed by the new leave rules The Railway Board understand 
that on the East Indian Radlway it was quite well-known to the staff that 
persons appointed after Ist September, 1928, would be governed by the 
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now IcRve rulos; on tiio other hand the relevant orders of the Railway 
Board had not even bec'n cominunieated to the Controller of^ Railway 
. Accounts, the staff in whoso office had, therefore, no similar warning. 

(c) No. 

(d) No. 

Development of the Indian Mercantile Marine and Participation of 

Indian Shipping in the Coastal and Overseas Trade of India. 

1129 '^’Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether in face of the provisions set forth in paragraph 353 of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee Report as under: 

“We think ihat sepaiate provision shcnld bo made for the case of ships and shiuping^ 
and it should be enacted that ships registered in U. K. are not to be subjected by 
law in British India to any discrimination whatsoever, as regards the ships, offlceis or 
crew, or her passengers or cargo, to which ships registered in British India would not 
be subjected in U. K.“ 

(i) it will be possible for Government to develop national shipping 

by the method recognised in all maritime countries of the 
world and approved by the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee of reserving the coastal trade to national 
shipping, and 

(ii) whether it will be possible for Government to enact a measure 

on the lines recommended by the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee, whereby the steamers plying in the coastal waters 
will have to employ at least 50 per cent, of their officers and 
engineers from among the cadets coming out of the Training 
Ship “Bufferin’’ and obtaining their certificates of com¬ 
petency ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) (i) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state what effective steps they propose to take to develop 
Indian Mercantile Marine and to carry out their oft-repeated policy of 
arranging for an adequate participation of Indian shipping in the coastal 
and overseas trade of the country? 

(c) If the answer to part (a) (ii) he in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state if it is not a fact that the (?a:-cadets of the Training Ship 
“Dufferin”, who have obtained Iheir certificates of competency, have not 
been employed by the British shipping companies plying on the coast in a 
number in consonance with the number of their steamers plying in the 
Indian coastal waters? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) be in the affirmative, are Government aware 
that in the absence of the employment of such officers h|y the British 
shipping companies in such a number as may bo in consonance with the 
number of the steamers plying in these waters, the ea’-cadets of the Train¬ 
ing Ship “Dufferin”, obtaining their certificates of competency, either as 
executive officers or marine engineers, are likely to remain without em¬ 
ployment and the building up of an Indian sea personnel is likely to 
receive a serious set back? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) The reply is, I think, in the 
negative. 
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(b) Tleferenco is invited to the answers given on the 27th February, 
1935, to question No. 632 by Mr. N. V. (ladgil and the sup])lenaentury 
questions thereto. 

(c) and (d). All the ex-DuiSerin cadets, who had obtained certificates of 
competency as second mates up to the end of last year, have been employed 
either by shipping compiiuies or in the JJengal Pilot Service or by Port 
Trusts. In this connection the Government of India will take steps to- 
impress on all shipping companies, whether British or Indian, engaged in 
the coastal trade, the importance of employing duly qualified Indian officers 
in adequate numbers. 

Pandit G-ovind Ballabh Pant: Will the Honourable Member be good 
enough to read out the answers which were given previously ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not know what my Honourable 
friend is referring to. 


Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: The Honourable Member in his answer 
referred to the rcqihes given b} him to Mr. Gadgil’s questions and to the 
supplementary questions. Have you got those answers there? If so, will 
you please read them out ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Alidur liahim): They were* answered 
oiii / the other day. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: May I know if Government are aware of 
the fact that the Shipping ktinistry in England has given several millions 
by way of subsidy for the dc\elopinent of shipping ui England? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I believe, Sir, that an announcement 
on those lines was made suine time ago. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Is it a fact that several countries today^ 
have restricted their coastal trade to their own nationals? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That also, I think, is correct. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Is it a fact that the shipping industry in 
India is in an infant and backw^ard state as compared with the tremendous 
advance that England has made in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Indian shipping is developing every 
day. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Yes, I hope so, but in spite of that, is it 
a fact that the development that has taken place so far does not entitle it 
to come within even a hundred miles of the progress that the shipping 
industry has made in England ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That is perfectly true, but shipping 
in England began long before India made a start. 
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Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Is it a fact in the circumstances that 
Indian shipping, except with the help and protection that may he extended 
to it by (lovornmcnt, will not he in a position to compete with British 
ship])ing ? 

The Honoutable Sir Joseph Shore: IVIy Hono\irable friend is, I under¬ 
stand, a non-violent co-operator, no one would accuse him of being a violent 
-co-operator, and I do not see why he should prefer militant methods when 
I think we can reach the same objective by other means to which I Inrve 
already referred in this House. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I ask the Honourable Member what are those 
other steps which he has in mind and the (Tovernment have in mind, by 
which they will be able to protect and develop the Indian coastal shipping? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Amicable settlement between the 
parties concerned in the coastal trade of India. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: That is to say, only if the British shi])ping com¬ 
panies agreed ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph iBhore: So far as my own experience is con¬ 
cerned, 1 have not found it an impossible task to get the British shipping 
comjianies to agree to a reasonable arrangement. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: In view of the provision in the re])ort of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, will it be ])ossible for (lovernment to 
exercise any pressure on British shipping com])anies if they do not agree 
to their suggestion for an amicable settlement ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend is still think¬ 
ing in terms of iiressure. 1 am prepared to think in other terms as I liav-e 
already said. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Does the Honourable Member depend and 
rely on their piety ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No. I depend and rely upon their 
good sense. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: And pray for it, as the Honourable the 
Finance Member will pray for industrial development? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend is at liberty 

to do so. 

Mr. T. S. AVinashilinjgam Ohettlar: May I know what they have achiev¬ 
ed till now by amicable settlement in the way of preserving the coastal 
trade ? 

'Mr. Presid'ent (The Hotiourable Sir Abdiir Kahim): Th^t does not arise. 
That is too general a question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I draw attention to pages 236 and 574 of 
the Sea-Borne Trade of India where it is said that exports rifte to 

Ceylon and Ceylon exports rice to India .... 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not see what it has got to do 

with shipping. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is in connection witli a certain wrong statement 
made by the Commerce Member. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: When did I make a wrong statement*? 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdiir Eahim): Is it in connection 
with this (|nest ion *? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: No. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llaLim). Then th(‘ Cliair does 
not think il can l^e allowed. 

Pandit GoVind Sallabh Ptot: Will the Honourable the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber secme for Indian shi])})ing by means of an amicable settlement a share 
in the coastal trade of Great Britain m the I’nited Kingdom? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: There is nothing to ])revent theii 
trying to enter into that trad(i. 

Pandit Govind Sallabh Pant: Will tlie Honourable the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber make an (‘ffort to secure by means of an amicable settleiiKMit a certain 
portion of that trade reserved for Indian shipping. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend is eoinjiaring 
things which are not alike. 8o far as the coastal trade of India is concerned, 
British sliipjiing is already established here and has been established for a 
long numher of years. Cp to the jirosent, so far as I know, no Indian ship¬ 
ping has taken any part in the British coastal trade. 

Pandit Govind Sallabh Pant: Exactly because Indian shipping is not 
established in Ejngland and we ex])ect reciprocity from England and to 
work wonders tlirongh amicable settlement, 1 was putting the question, 
wliicli I repeat, will the Honourable the Commerce Member, therefore, try 
to secure a share in English coastal shi})ping for the Indian shipping which 
has not yet had any oiiportuiiity of making a start tliere ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I liave already given my reply, and 
that is, that the two cases are not on all fours. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: But, Oh, we are slaves and they are free! 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): No. 1130. 

Garhwau Prisoners convicted for Peshawar Occurrences of 1930 still 

Dsr Jail. 

1130. *Pandit Govind Sallabh Pant: (a) How many of the Garhwali 
prisoners oonvieted for Pesliawar occurrences of 1980 eae still in jail ? 

(b) When were they convicted? 

(c) Were they tried by a civil or military tribunal? 

(d) W^at was the sentence in eaoh^oase? 

(e) Do Government propose to reieeSe tiiiatn ? 

0 2 
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Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Four. 

(b) Oil the 6th June, 19o(). 

(c) 13y court martial. 

(d) One was sentenced for life, one for 15 years and two for 10 years 
each. 

(e) Not at present, but llis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief reviews 
their sentences every year. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: What were these people convicted of? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Mutiny. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Is it a fact that they were convicted for 
failure to fire on an unarmed crowd at Peshawar? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: What was the exact nature of the mutiny ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Refusal to obey certain orders. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: What were the orders that they dis¬ 
obeyed ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I should require notice of that question. I 
cannot quote the exact orders, but they were in connection with the dis¬ 
turbances in Peshawar. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Have not the Garhwali battalions acted 
most gallantly in the various theatres of war during the Great War? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Yes, Sir. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Did some of the Garhwalis at least secure 
the Victoria Cross? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I should require notice of that. Very pc^ssibly. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Is it a fact that Garhwal provides a large 
number of recruits for the army ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Yes. 

Pandit Govind fiallabh Pant: Are they not entitled to sympathetic con¬ 
sideration—the case of these people ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Yes, the Garhwalis are entitled to it and they 
get it. 

Pandl’i Govind Ballabh Pant: Is it a fact that some of the oiter Gath- 
wali soldiers who had been convicted and sentenced' for similar ofibnees 
have been released before their term? ^ . v . . . > . i « . 
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Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: There were altogether 17 soldiers who were 
convicted in this case and sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. 
Of those 17, 13 have already been released before their sentences had fully 
expired and there are four left. These four were the ringleaders in this 
case and they received the longest sentences. I think the Honourable 
Member will realise the gravity of their offence and the impossibility of 
releasing at this stage people who were sentenced to life terms of imprison¬ 
ment or long periods of 15 years, when tlie incident only happened five 
years ago. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Is it a fact that these soldiers have already 
undergone five years’ imprisonment for a technical offence? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: It was not a technical offence. It was mutiny, 
which is a very serious offence. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Did they use their arms against anybody? 
What sort of mutiny did they commit? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair thinks 
the Honourable Member has asked for notice of that question. 


Glass Bangle Industry. 

1131. *Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: (a) Are Government aware that the 
glass bangle industry is being hard hit by the Japanese competition and 
that it stands in need of expert scientific advice? 

(b) What are the measures which Government have already taken to 
give it expert advice ? 

(c) What further measures do Government propose to take to help the 
industry and give expert advice ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a), (b) and (c). The Government of 
India have received no recent representation from this industry and I am 
unable to confirm the Honourable Member’s opinion that Japanese com¬ 
petition is particularly severe at the present time. The question of giving 
technical advice to the industry is one for the Local Government to con¬ 
sider. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Is it a fact that the import of bangles is 
increasing ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: No. My information is to the con¬ 
trary. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: What is the present extent of the import? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: The figures I have shown that the im- 
ports of Japanese bangles for 1932-33 were to the value of Rs. 22 lakhs, 
for 1938-84, Rs. 13 lakhs. We have no information later tha?n that. 

Pandit Ck>yind Ballabh Pant: Is it a fact that the amount has gone up 
during the last financial year ? 
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The Qpnour&ble Sir FjCWh Noyce: I have ^iven the figures for the last 
finttnicial year. 

Pandit Qpvind Ballabh.Pant: In 1934-85. 

Thp Sir FjBJXk Noyce: That is the current financial year. 

Unfortunately I have not been able to get the figures for that year. They 
are not yet available. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Will the Honourable Member be able to 
look into the figures for the last caleLiidar year then ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have given the figures for the last 
financial year. We have not got further information for the current year, 
but T will make an effort to get it as soon as possible. 

Pandit Govind B^aAlabh Pant: I speak of the calendar year and not tho 
financial year. 

The HpQoprable Sir Frank Noyce: No. Unfortunately the figures are 
for the financial year and not for the calend^ir year. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Eeally unfortunate in this case! 

Condition of Working in the Mixing Process of the Glass Bangle 

Industry# 

1132. *Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: (a) Are Government, aware that the 
bangle mixing process of the industry entails constant hazards, e.g-, 
inhalation of^ poisons and lead poisons? 

(b) Are Government aware that the conditions of work in those fac- 
tories^ i.e., intense heat, smoke gases and glare, badly tell upon the health 
of the workers employed in the process? 

(c) Are Government aware that the conditions of work can be impi^oved' 
if the employers are made to supply suitable appliances to the workers, 
eg., respirators and protection goggles, and if they pay proper attention 
to the ventilation of the rooms and proper arrangement of the furnaces ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to invite expert opinion to improve the 
condition of working in the bangle mixing process, and consider the ques¬ 
tion of enabling the employers to furnish the factories with a gas at 
Firozabad? 

(e) Have Government taken any measures regarding parts (a), (b) and 
(c) above? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government are aware that glass 
manufacture may entail certain hazards to the workers. I have no detailed 
information as to the extent of the hazards involved by the bangle mixing 
process. 

(b) Government are aware that in 1931 the Government of the United, 
Provinces regarded the labour conditions in the glass and bangle industry 
at Firozabad, to which I think the Honourable Member is referring^ as un¬ 
satisfactory. 
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(c) and (d). Eules under section 33 (4) of th^ Factories Act, 1934, are 
about to be made with a view to the protection of workers employed on 
hazardous operations, and 1 shall be glad to consult Tjocal Governments, and 
particularly the Government of the United Provinces, as to the need for 
special protection to the glass industry when their opinion is invited on the 
draft rules*. 

(c) 1 understand that the Government of the United Provinces have 
taken steps to ensure that those of the Firozabad factories which come 
under the Factories Act are properly regulated under that Act. For other 
factories tlie Municipal Board made certain bye-laws in 1931 


Prol. N. O. Banga: Will the workers concerned here also be consulted? 

Pandit Govlnd Ballabh Pant: Will the proposals of the Government be 
published in the draft stage before they are finally adopted? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 think so. I think, in all probability, 
these draft rules wall be published 

l*r. N, M..J[osh}; May T know' what the Honourable Member said as 
regards factories which do not come under the Factories Act ? 

The Honpurable Sir Frank Noyce: I said that for other factories, which 
do not come under the Act, the Municipal Board made certain bye-laws. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Order, order. The 
Chair understauds the Leader of the House wishes to make a 
12 Noon. statement. 

The Honourable Sir,Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): With your 
permission, I want to make a statement with respect to an answer which 
I gave the House yesterday. There was a q^uestion and there w^ere some 
supplementary questions too, about re-printing the documents relating to- 
the statements made by Ministers of Billing Princes, and so on. I pro¬ 
ceeded on tlie assumption that they were printed in newspapers, and the* 
supplementary que,stions proceeded also on that footing. I have been in¬ 
formed by my Honourable friend, Mr. tToshi, that that is not the fact 
and that only portions have been printed in the newspapers and also some 
Members, w^ould very much like an authenticated reprint of the documents 
relating to this matter. I, have.no objection to undertake to print it as 
soon as possible, so that it may be available to the Honourable Members. 

Ml, . May I know whether Government will distribute 

cop,^8. froe to Members of the Legislature, instead of making it merely 
available ? 

The Honourable Sir Nrlpendra Sircar: We shall supply it free to Honour¬ 
able Members of this House, but not to the public. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: All right. 



STATEMENT RE TEIBUNAL FOB INDO-BUBMA FINANCIAL 

SETTLEMENT. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): I am very grateful 
to you, Mr President, lor allowing me to make a statement in regard to 
the debate that wc had two days ago. (Some Honourable Members: “We 
cannot hear you”.) I think it is due to the House that in two respects 
J should supplement and iii one respect correct the information 1 ha\e to 
the House during the debate on the Indo-Burma Financial settlement. In 
the first place, L ought to have informed the House that the tribunal was 
actually constituted in the middle of December last and has been in session 
since about tlie ‘21st< of that month. Secondly, when the debate took ])lace, 
I w’as nnaw^are that later information had been received in the Secretariat 
by telegram to the effect tliat the tribunal had actually signed their report. 
I am not yet in a position to say w^hen the report will be published, but 
I can definitely say now’ that an opportunity of debating it wdll be afforded 
to this House before the Secretary of State submits his final conclusions 
upon it to Parliament. J must apologize to the House fully and sincerely 
for having misled it. I ask Honourable Members to believe that this was 
absolutely unintentional, 

Mr, B. Om (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan): Has the Honourable 
Member seen the article in the Statesman —Between the Devil and the 
Deep—and understood the implications ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Bahim)- That does not arise. 

Mr, Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Bui’al): With reference to the statement which has just been made 
by the Honourable the Finance Member, he has only furnished one proof, 
which we w'ould otherwise have been unable to find out, of the manner 
in which the description he gave of the bloated service to which he belongs 
is justified. This is the kind of efficiency shown by this service, with all 
the expenditure that is devoted to it from year to year. We began wuth 
three statements, each of them was wrong. On the 21st of February, w’e 
w'cre told that this Committee or tribunal or whatever it was would take a 
long time, and hence it was not advisable or perhaps not feasible that 
Members of this House could be associated with it in any way. Then 
came the answer in reply to Mr. Satyamurti, that probably it will take 
three days. Then we came to the discussion when the three days became 
three weeks and today we are informed that the report had already been 
signed. It is a matter of sincere regret that matters of this kind should 
escape the attention of those who are in charge of the Government of India 
here, but also their own principals in their own country, whose business 
it is to carry on with efficiency, being paid for fully and sufficiently for the 
purpose. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Does 
the Honourable Member mean to say that this tribunal was appointed by 
the middle of December without the knowledge of the Government of 
India? 

Thhe Honourable Sir James Grigg: No, Sir. I ought to have given that 
information to the House during the debate, and I neglected it. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir; Some iimc before the debate took place, the 
Honourable Member had opportunities of answering supplementary ques¬ 
tions when there was not the slightest inkling given to the House that this 
tribunal had been appointed so long ago as the middle of December without 
the knowledge of anybody in India, except })erhaps, as now stated by the 
Honourable Member, the Government of India themselves. Does the 
Honourable Member realise that th'c tribunal was appointed against the 
recommendation of the Round Table Conference? Now, we understand to 
our great surprise that this tribunal w^Ms appointed so long ago as the 
middle of Diiceinber. We are now' at the end of March, and we were 
kept in complete ignorance of the constitution of this tribunal or that it 
was even taking evidence. Doi's mv Honourable friend realise the implica¬ 
tions of the statement he has made just now? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): ^lay I say a 
few' words on this? It seems to me that it is no use flogging a dead horse. 

An Honourable Member: W(‘ want to see that the horse does not die 
like this hereafter. 

Mr, M. A. Jumab: In spite of the further information which is con¬ 
tained in the statement, the position still remains this. The Government 
w’ill contradict me it I am wrong. I still understand that thti Government 
of India were not consulted before this tribunal was appointed. If they 
w'ere consulted, they must have made some proposals or suggestions of their 
own. That is still not before us. It seems tliat ihe Govemmorit of India 
were not kept in touch by the Secretary of Stale as to whether this report 
was concluded or not. The only satisfaction—and I w'ant to be quite fair— 
that we obtain irom this statement is that it is now' definitely stated that 
no decision will be taken by ihe Secretary of State for India w'ithout this 
House being given an opportunity of discussing the subject. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is so. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: That is a very very poor satisfaction indeed. I am 
sure, when w'e come to discuss this question, we shall be told that here 
is the recommendation of a responsible committee, .... 

An Honourable Member: It will he flogging a buried horse. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: . after due deliberation sitting from the 

middle of December till the end of March, considering various points and 
discussing them and finall;\ arriving at this conclusion. Is that to be 
lightly treated? We shall be told that the Government of India were 
represented and the Government of Burma were represented. I am quite 
sure that the Honourable the Finance Member will agree with me that that 
IS not the way to treat tins House. That is not the w^ay to treat this 
country, and that is not the w'ay to dispose of such vital interest of Burma 
and India. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Does the Honourable Member realise the signi¬ 
ficance of the statement he has made just now? The significance is that 
the Committee was appointed behind the back of India. The Committee 
was appointed, not in consonance with the recommendation of the Round 
Table Conference, but in defiance of those recommendations to which the 
Secretary of State was a party. Does the Honourable Member realise the 
significance of the statement he has made? 
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The B^OQourable Sir James Crxigg: Yes, Sir. 

Str Oowasji Jehangir: Has lie got any defence for the statement? Who 
is responsible for this state of affairs? Is it the Government of India or 
the Secretarv of State? 

Mr. Presf^ont (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): If the Honourable 
Member wants any information, let the Finance Member say anything he 
wants to. 

Tbs HQUQUraWe Sir James G-riggl I cannot give any more information 
than I have already given 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (^Madras City: N.on-]Miihammadan Urban): I should 
like to put one question specifically to the Honourable the Finance Member. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)* The Honourable 
Member says he cannot give any more information. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Ijet alone the past The Honourable the Finance 
Member made a statement today that the Secretary of State will not 
submit his conclusions to Parliament, before this report is discussed bv this 
House, I want to know whether that statement is made with the authoritv 
and with the knowledge of the Secretar^^ of State, or only on his own 
responsibility. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: With the knowledge of the Secretarv 
of State. 

An Honourable Member; And authority? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: It comes to tho same thing 

MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Working of the New Constitution by Indians despite Disclaimers. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): A notice for the 
adjournment of the House was given yesterday by Mr. Asaf Ali. The 
notice is to this effect,—that the Honourable Member i-'oroposes to ask tor 
the leave of the House: 

“to move ail adjounirneiit of the business of the Assembly for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance on the ground that : 

(1) in spite of the adverse opinion of the Assembly, the Provincial Legislatures, 

and nearly all political organizations of the country, the Government have reached 
the misleading conclusion that ‘de.spite disclaimers every body will come and work the 
Constitution’, and 1 

(2) iuasiuuGi, as. the Government of India Bill is now before the British Parliament, 
the communication of such an opinion by the Governmenc of India to the Secretary 
of State will do incalculable harm and encourage defiance of Indian opinion.” 

The Chair would like the Honourable Member to satisfy it that this is 
a specific matter of recent occurrence and urgent, in the sense of the 
Standing Order. 
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Mr. M. Asaf All (Delhi: General): Sir, 1 hope you will permit me to 
pretace my remarks by a few observations. 

Mr. President (’riu* Honourable Sir Abdur llahim)' The Chair simply 
wants tile Honourable Member to state his points. 

Mr. M. Asaf All: I shall state iiiv point, Sir, but I simplj want to make 
it 'perfectly clear at the outset that 1 do not se<‘k to revive the discussion 
of any matter w hicii has been debated in this House. Nothiu^^ is further 
from my object. 1 propose to eliminate as rigorously as possible any 
referenct; either to the framework or to the contents of the Government of 
India Bill which is now before the British Parliament. So far as the point 
of recent occurrence is concerned, Sir, 1 do not supjiose for a moment that 
even the Government will question that—because I am basing this adjourn¬ 
ment motion on the reply which tlie Honourable the Leader of the House 
gave to my question No. lOdB o-nly the day before yesterday. In a way, 
we are indebted to him for revealing a part of the confidential communi¬ 
cation wliich has taken plact' between the Government of India and the 
Secrc'tarv of State, but inasiimcli as lu* lias mad(‘ a definite assertion tliat 
the Government of India have reached a conclusion with regard to the 
attitude of India towards the coming Beforms, I think the matter becomes 
one of urgent public importance 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim)* Order, order The 
ditficult\ the Chair is feeling is this—that tlui Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee Ueport was debated on -the 4th, 6th and 7th February. Then, on 
the IBth also, some statements were made as regards the conclusions 
reached by the Government of India. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali: This conclusion was never made known to us before 
but only the day belore yesterday, it w’as only the day before yesterday 
iliat the Government of India definitely made it known to us and to the 
world that, in spite of all that liad been said in this Legislature and in all 
the other Legislatures of the country and by all the responsible political 
organisations throughout the country, they had readied the decision that 
everybody—mark you, Sir, everybody—would come and w^ork the C'onstitu- 
tion. Now', this is nothing but the grossest misrepTesentation of facts. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Baliim): The Chair simply 
wanted to know the Honourable Member’s point. Sir Nripendra Sircar. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House)- Sir, I 
really would not. have pi’cssed my objection but that we« are all uow pressed 
for time, and this motion is hopelessly out of order. My Honourable 
friend is not right in saying that only day before yesterday he came to know' 
that the conclusion of the (lovernment-—w'hether that is right or wrong is 
not the question now^—was that, in spite of these lesolutions passed by 
the Provincial Councils and other resolutions, they were of the opinion 
that the. constitution would be worked. I will read, Sir, from page 558 
of the Legislative Assembly Debates of Thursday, the 7th February, 1935, 
and I shall read other portions also. I hope to be as brief as possible. 
Ndw^ this is part of my speech. I would remind the Honourable House 
that, before this, at least two Members had drawn attention to the fact 
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that this Constitution had hecn rejected by the Liberal Federation and had 
been rejected by other bodies, and so on. That should be finally borne 
in mind. This is what I said: 


“If \ou had tlio courage lo ^av that, if this is pa.ssed. we are not going to work 
the Constitution, because it is nob consistent with self-respect to come within 600 
miles of a Constitution, which is so derogatory to us, insulting and .so humiliating, 
then, surely, to be consistent, you should say—‘w^e cannot work this (institution’. 


It may be asked w’hy I am assuming that this Constitution is going to be worked 
by the people who want now to repel it because it is inconsistent with self-reapcct? 
My reason is that throughout tliese speeches, T have not heard even a suggestion 
made by anybody that they are not going to w^ork the Constitution if the Bill passes 
through the Houses of Parliament. I don’t hoar any contradiction oven now, and I 
ask Honourable Members to consider wdiat is the object of passing a futile Resolution 
when w^e know" that this really means nothing. These are blank shots wrhich create 
noise. T daresay they raise some amount of smoke but they do not hit anybody. If 
it had been followed up by a Resolution stating that it is not consistent with our 
self-respect to work it, I would have understood that there was something concrete 
in it. But this is nothing * * * * 

I ngain ask,—w-hat is the good of this heroic language of rejection, inconsistent 
with our self-respect, and so on, when we know perfectly well that this Constitution is 
going to be w"orked?” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): What was the date 
of that? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: The 7th of February last. And, 
Sir, every bit of this sort of reasonino: may be wrong—we are not concerned 
with that. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): It is wrong. 
The reasoning is quite wrong. (Interruptions.) 

Mr. President (The Honourabie Sir Abdur Tiahiin): The Honourable 
Member had better go on. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Sir, in spite of what my friend 

says, I am sure, I am perfectly correct Tlie House was informed on the 

7th February that that is the opinion of the Government of India, namely, 
that the Constitution is going to be worked. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): That is 
the Law Member’s opinion—not that of the Government of India. 

(Interruptions.) 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I think, Sir, at least four of my 

Honourable friends are anxious to interrupt, and I do not want to deprive 

them of that pleasure. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member had better go on. 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: N<ow, Sir, on the 13th, certain 
supplemcni arics were put by niy Honourable friend, Mr. Satyaniiirti, and 
I nni now ^aDj'ng to read from pa‘j:e 740 of the Debates, dcated the i3th. 
This is part of my answer to my Honourable friend: 

‘ Since thr prehentation of the report, of the Joint Select Committee they (that ts, 
the (torrrnrne/if of In(ha) have informed the Secretary of State that, in their opinion 
the scheme presented in the Pepoit provided a basis for a Bill which they heheved 
would be workable. Before expressing that opinion, the Government of India did 
not consult persons belonging to political partie.s in India.'’ 

Now, Sir, I would draw your attention the su]jplcmentaries. 

“4/r. N. Satyamurti : May I know, in view of the answer to clause (a) of this 
question being ‘No’, whether the Goveinment of India’s attention has been drawn to 
the Secretary of State’s statement and that of Mr Stanley Baldwin in this morning’s 
papers that they had been assured by Governments in India that the reforms would 
be worked ? May I know if ^hat jnsw'^r jS based on any formal information sent by 
the Government of India, or is it merely an impression produced on their minds?” 

That is where the question stops. My answer was: 

“The answer to the last portion is ‘No’, and T do not accept the first portion as 
correct, because I have got here a brief report of what Sir Samuel Hoare is reported 
to have said : This is what Sir Samuel Hoare said : 

‘CiiLics in India must not be taken to mean that Indians would obstruct the 
leturm.s. On the contrary, the Viceioy and all Governors had told him that India 
would \voik the reforms’.” 

Mr. Satyamurti follows up by another supplementary: 

“May I know if the Government of India never informed the Secietary of State 
that HI their opinion theio will lie people found in this country to work the reforms 

My answer was: 


“I think that follows from the answer to the first part, but, if necessary, I again 
say, ‘Yes’ ” 

“J/r. S tSatyamu}t\ • Then, may I know when the Government of India, according 
to the Law Member’s uply, informally, as a result of correspondence, gave the 
impression to the aiithunties in England that the refoims would be workable, whttlier 
they were giving ex[nession to their own opinion, or whether it was arrived at in 
consultation wuth any repicscntative Indians, persons or paities?” 

In realising the answers given to the next three questions I would ask 
the House and you, Sir, lo remember that ^Ir. Satyamurti was proceeding 
on the assumption that the Secretary oE State had been informed inform¬ 
ally though not by means of a formal document that the constitution 
would be worked and his whole point is why was not public opinion con¬ 
sulted. The answer given was this: 

“They had drawn their own inference from facts before them.” 

“il/r. S. Satyamurti \ So, may I know that they did not consult any Indian 
belonging to any school of political thought before giving this opinion or impression 
to the Government in England?” 

My reply was: 

“I have answered pnee and I give the same answer, and that is, they did not 
consult.” 

“ilfr. S. Satyamurti ; May I know the reason why the Government chose not to 
consult any Indian, and yet informed the British Government that the reforms would 
be workable ?” 
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I aIls\^ered 

“Bpcauso tlie Governmer.t had hundreds of opiiiit^ns as expressed in speeches, 
resolutions and writings ” > 

S SaiyamuUi • May I know whether those speeches and writings were not 
available to the Government In England ? May I know where the Government of 
India come in?” 

I replied . 

“That 18 a (piestion which ought to be put to the Government oi England.“ 

Then, Sir. I would give >oii one wore reference, becmise I do not wish 
to nrgiie at an\ length. Tlui point that i‘ver\one had rejected the pro¬ 
posed Constitution was brouuht out by several speakers, but I will give 
only one refc^rc nee and that of Mr Asaf Ali, because he is moving this 
motion for adjoninment. On page 174, li(‘ said : 

"Those who attended the Round Table Conference have one and all rejected it as 
a monstrosity, a constitutional monstrosity, which no one on eaith would he pr^^pared 
to nurse. Then, in so far a.s the quebiion of the opinion in the country is concerned, 
was there any doubt in the minds of any one, including His Majesty’s Government, 
that the w'hole of this country had condemned it right and left from the moment 
the proposal emerged in any form W’hat*^oever ’” 

The next jjoint that 1 wish to take is the (]uestinn of urgeuey. My 
submission is that they are well aware that on the 5th and 18th we had 
detinitely come to the conclusion that this eonstitntiou w'ould h(‘ worked 
on all sides I want also to draw* your attention to the Legislative* Hides. 

If you will kindh tuiii to page 85 you wdl find that rule 12 (iii) runs thus: 

"The motion must not revive discu.ssion on a matter which has been discussed in 
the .same session ” 

The point is so obvious that my Honourable friend cannot say: '‘Oh, 
no, no, r am not going to refer to the Joint Parliamentary Comniittct*”. 
But whether he does it Or not, if this question is debated I have to go 
over the same ground again. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ahdur Pnhim): The Chair has 
not the least doubt that this motion is out of order. The wdiolo question 
was debated on the motion for the consideration of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee's Rejiort and the point of disOitssion was whether tlie recom- 
mendaiious of the JoiUt PriHiamientary Committee we're acceptable to 
Indian public o]dtiiOn as repyesented in different sections of the House. 
That was the occasion on which opinions were expected to be expressed 
as to whether the (Vinstitution proposed w’oiild be w^orked in India or not 
Now% it would he open t(' the Government as well as to any Honourable 
Member of tliis House to draw any conclusion he could from the debate 
on the Joint Parliamentarv Committee Report, whether the C/OnstitUtion, 
such as is proposed, w’ould he accepted or rather would be worked by 
differ(*nt classes of politicians representing Indian public opinion. If the 
Government of India formed the conclusion tliat such a Constitution w^ould 
be worked, that opinion might be right or wrong, but it w^as a conclusion 
w^hich it was open to them to come to. The question was debated also 
m fepiies to questions p«t hv •sCVeil^l^ Honourable Members of 'this House. 
Therefore, the Chair does think that the motion is out of ord^r. 
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Confidential Ebpout made on Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdiir lialiim): There is another 
notice of a motion for adjournment in llie name of Mr. Fazlul Huq. The 
Honourable Member })ro])oses to ask for leave to make a motion for the 
adjournment of the business of the House today for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of iii'gent public imj)ortance as follows: 

“Tile situation creaced by the admission made hy Goveinment yesterday that 
Members of the Legislative Assembly are being confidentially reported upon to the 
■Government of India, and that such lepoits aie not open to inspection even by th® 
Members affected.” 

Is there anv objection to tliis motion? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik (Home Member): Sir, a niotion for 
tile adjournment of the House has (o satisfv three standards Jt has to 
redate to a recent matter, a specific matter and a matter of urgent public 
imixirtaiu'i*. As rc'gards the reeiuitnoss ot this matter, J find tliat it has 
always heeii the firactiei’ to ask Ix>cal (lovermnents to Supply us with a 
statoment ;pvmg, for all newly elected candidates, a bried account of their 
position and [ olitieal antecedents and showing the jiarty to which’ they 
belonged. That has been the practice ever since this Assembl\ w-as 
started in the \ear 1921. There is nothing, therefore, recent about tliis. 
It is true that ajijiarently the practice was unknown to Honourable Mem¬ 
bers. 1 may say it wais unknown to me till a fmv days ago. But even 
assuming that its reeentness is admitted, oven assuming that it is quite a 
definite matter, does the PIouso or do you, Sir, consider that one can lay 
one’s hand on one’s heart and say definitely that this is a matter of urgent 
public importance? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ahdur Rahim): Js it done in 
the course of ordinary administration? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Yes, Sir. 1 would urge that it is 
desirable in these matters to preserve a eertain sense of proportion. We 
have had numerous motions for adjournment lately on matters which can 
be considered of iirgcuit public importance, such as the position of Indians 
in Kenya, the Indo-Burmnn financial relations, the Karachi firing and other 
matters in wliich no doubt the public are deeply interested. Rut is the 
public really deeply interested in this particular matter? Would 1 not 
be equally in order or possibly even more in order in asking that this 
House should now^ adjourn in order that Members might have for once 
an opportunity of getting a little fresh air and exercise? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair wishes 
to know from the Honourable the Home Member whether this report wag 
specially in respect of the Honourable Members of the Congress or the 
Nationalist Party? 

’The Hdhoutable Sir Henry Oraik: It refers to all newly elected Mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly, that is to say, Members who were not Members 
•of the* last‘Awmbly. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Is it a report by 
the C. I. D. ? 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: It is u report b\ tlie Local (toveru- 

inents 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombav CiU : Noii-]\luhainmadan Ih-ban): G>ve 
copies of this report for our obituary notices! 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra (Presidency Division: Non-MuliamTiiadan 
llural): Will the Honourable the Home Member say if the President is 
reported on by the C. T. D. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq (Ihihar^mnj cum Faridpur: Muhammadan Kural): 
Sir, tliere is a Persian proverb . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahini): The Chair does 
not want any discussion The Chair wants the Idoiiourablc IMember’s 
statement. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: I will only refer to that Persian proverb and 
come to the point That Persian proverb says * 

''Ozre gunah hadtar az gunah*\ 

It means that sometimes the excuse for a crime is worse than the crime 
itself. (Hear, hear.) If the Honourable the Homo Member had only 
taken the trouble to read the wording of rny motion, I do not think he 
vNOuld have given the answer which he has given to the House today. 
My point is that a situation has arisen which is a dchnite matter of urgent 
public imponancc, I emphasize the word ‘situaiioii’ 1 do not caro what 
the Government of India or the Governments m India lia\e been doing in 
the past. 

Mr, President (TIu* ironourable Sir Abdur Ihihim) . Tlie Honourable 
Member lias only to state bis point. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: I have got to satisfx \ou. Sir, that it is a 
definite matter 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Palnm): Tdiat is not a 
f|uestton of iir^mmont The Honourable MemLoi’ \vill simply slate his 
point. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: You will please permit me, Sir, to develop the 
argument m my own way. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Pahim) • The Honourable 
Member is not to argue, but he has to state his points. 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Huq: I am arguing to this extent that it is a definite 
matter of public importance which can be discussed in this House. The 
new situation is what I want to discuss. It may be that the Government 
has been doing it for a long time, but it is inconsequence of the answers 
given the day before yesterday that I personally and many of us came 
to know that we are under an espionage whether by the police or by the 
Government I do not know. That has created a situation and I submit. 
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Sir, that the knowledge that we are being reported upon confidentially 
and that the reports are to be kept away from us interferes with the free 
exercise of our right as Members of this House. (Hear, hear.) (Applause.) 
I submit there are many Members who feel that their freedom is being 
interfered with in this way, that they are under the impression that a 
vote given against the Government would be recorded against them and 
that such a vote will ruin their future carec^r. In this way this interferes 
with the free exercise of the rights of Members of this House. Therefore 
the situation that has arisen is after the statement has been made and 
that arose the day before yesterday and I could not have brought forward 
this motion earlier. I submit, therefore, that this is a detinite matter and 
it IS of pui)lic importance. As regards urgency my submission is that this 
situation affects our work in this House from moment to moment (Hear, 
hear) and it was not that it arose sometimes ago and then ceased to 
exist. Every moment of our life in this House is being affected by the 
situation that has been created (Laughter), and, therefore, it is of extnune 
urgen(‘\ and it has to be discussed. I already submitted that it is a 
definite matter. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Noa-Muhammadan Irban) * Sir, it 
is admitted by the Honourable the Home Member that it is specitic, that 
it is urgent, and that it is recent. The only point which he takes is 
whether it is of public importance urgent enough to be taken now J 
submit, Sir, it is prima facie for you to say, but if afterwards you rule it 
in order, and if, in spite of the objection of the Honourable the Home 
Member, 25 Members stand up in support of it, it shows to the House 
that a section of the House wants the motion to be discussed. The only 
other matter that I want to submit is this. T am not on the merits. 
Sir, but you put a very pertinent question as to whether the 0. 1. D, 
report on the position and political antecedents of the Members. My 
Honourable friend, the Home Member, does not know He says simply 
that the Local Government report . . , 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I beg the Honourable Memhei-s 
pardon. I said, ‘‘No; the C. I, D. do not report’'. It is only the Local 
Governments that report. If the Honourable Member wants to quote me 
he must do so correctl'y and not incorrectly 

Mr. S. Satyamurti* M\ point is this. How do Local Governments get 
their report? How do they collect information? My Honourable friend 
does not know. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: 1 do know. In fact, I have done 
it myself. 

Mr. S. SatyamurU: That will be going into the merits of the question. 
1 think it is unusual in any deliberative House of the world, where Parlia¬ 
ments with full powers or even Parliaments ^nth limited powers like us 
sit, that one section of the House must-have a confidential report about 
the other section of the House, and, at the same time, they refuse to 
show these reports to them, I consider this very unusual in any part 
of the world. I also consider that this is an urgent matter and of public 
importance to be discussed in the House. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May 1 just point out that, so far as I understand, 

the position is this. The Honourable the Home Member stated that 
when a Member is elected to this House, the Local Governments are 
asked to send a brief biography of that gentleman, a short history. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim); Has the Honour¬ 
able Member got the answer of the Home Member before him? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: I said ‘'A brief account of their 
position and political antecedents and showing the party to which they 
belong''. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: If that is usual when each Member becomes a 
Member of this House for the first time, then it is a part of the administra¬ 
tive routine. It is nothing urgent. I contend that it is not important 
and that it will be a waste of time of the House to discuss this motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Chair thinks 
there is a good deal of misconception which has arisen on this. Apj)arentiy 
the Honourable Member, who gave notice of this motion, did not perhaps 
consider carefully the answer which was given by the Honourable the 
Home Member in reply ^o the question of Mr. Satyamurti. The answer 
is • 


“As has been done on the occasion of previous general elections, the Government 
of India asked the Local Governments, and not C. I. D. officers, to supply them with 
a statement giving for all newly elected candidates a brief account of their i)08ition 
and political antecedents and showing the party to which they belong.*’ 

It is not espionage on any Honourable Member at all The Chair does 
not see how an ordinary departmental matter like this could be the subject 
of a motion for adjournment. The Chair, therefore, rules the motion 
out of order. 


DEMANDS FOE SUPPLEMENTAEY GRANTS—cuntd. 

Transfer to th^ Fund for toe Transfer of the Agricultttral Eesearch 
Institute from Pusa to Delhi— contd , 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The House w\\{ 
now resume discussion on Demands for Supplementary Grants. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): It is a dull transition from the subjects that we have been dis¬ 
cussing just now to the question of transfer of Pusa, but T can assure 
my Honourable friends opposite that T shall curtail the agonv aa much 
as possible. Sir, I was stating yesterday why it was that the Agricul 
tural Institute was located at Pusa in the first instance, and I think T 
explained that point satisfactorily. The next point that I would take up 
is in regard to the crop experiments and the work on crops which has been 
done at Pusa. My Honourable friend. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, quite 
rightly paid a tribute to the very good botanical work which has been 
done at Pusa in evolving a new strains of seeds. May I remind him of 
what T said in the House the other day in answer to a question, namely 
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tliat it is not the intention of Government to disturb the botanical work 
which is beint; done at Pusa. In other words the work of evolving new 
strains of seeds and crops will continue and the sub-station will be main¬ 
tained. The botanical s\ib-station will be maintained at Pusa so that the 
work tluit is being done at present will not be interfered with by reason 
of the transfer. My Honourable friend also referred to the work which 
has been done on sugar-cane. May I remind him that the main work of 
the Imperial Insiituie of Agricultural Research on sugar-cane has been 
done at ('oiinbalore, that the jiolicy of extending the scope of held experi¬ 
ments has b(‘en applied also to Bihar and Orissa and that as a result of 
grants made by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the agricul¬ 
tural research work on sugar-cane is not being done now at Pusa, but at a 
separate farm in Mushari, Mu/affarpur district. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 

Muhammadan Hural)- May I say thal I did not make any statement to 
that effect I onl^ n ad out the passage from the Enc>clopedia Brittaiiica. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is perfectly true. But my Honourable friend 
implied by that quotation that as a result of the transfer, this valuable 
work might cease, and I think I am perfectly justified in pointing out 
to the House that this valuable work will not cease but that it will be 
-continued. 

I now go on from this to the main change which has talcen place since 
the Institute was established at Pusa. Tlu scope I'f held woik has ex¬ 
tended all over India bv reason of the realisation of the fact that the work 
of conducd-ing enquiries on effect of soil and climate on crops must not 
be done in one central phiee but is to be done in regions peculiarly repre¬ 
sentative of special conditions. 

The second point which one has to remember is that in 1904 there were 
no provincial departments of agriculture of any value or importance. 
Since then colleges have come into being in the different provinces; for 
example, the college at Ivvallpur the college at Cawnpore, the college at 
Ooimbatore, etc., and these are doing research work themselves. Now, 
as a result of the emergence of these two classes of experimental work by 
the provinces, experimental work of very high importance, viz., field work 
as also laboratory \\ork, the question of contact between Pusa and the 
provinces has become much more of a live issue than it was wdien Pusa 
was the only institution carrying on agricultural research in India And, 
on this point, I should like to quote to the House what I quoted before in 
Simla, namely, the opinion of the Royal Commissions on Agricuture. It 
said, in paragraph 40 at page 45: 

“The evidence we received showed that the reverse (i.e., reverse of contact htt- 
ween the provinces and Pnm) is unfortunately the case and that the thread of 
vconnection between Pusa and the provinces is becoming more and more attenuated.” 

That, Sir, is the position. It is not that the officials of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in Delhi want to be in nearer touch with the Institute, 
although that may have a certain importance from the point of view of 
supervision and control, but the important thing is that contact between 
Pusa by reason of its isolation and the research work which is being done 
in the provinces and which is being done in the universities does not 
-exist; at least it does not exist to the extent that is desired. That, Sir, 

D 2 
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is the position. My Honourable friend also said some tiling about cultural 
contacts and he seemed to be of the opinion that Delhi really has no 
pretensions either to culture or to the provision of cultural contacts. 1 
can pursue that point but it seems to me that it is not essentially germane 
to this discussion. In any case 1 would ask my Honourable friend to turn 
to a greater authority than myself on the cultural position and traditions 
of this place, to the Chief Whip of liis i)arty Mr. Asaf Ali, who will be 
able to give him ample enlightenment as to wdiat part Delhi has played 
in the cultural development and evolution of India. Sir, lu' also said C-^t 
if Busa were transferred to Delhi the University of Dellii will be thrown in 
the shade. The University of Delhi, as everybody knows, is an extremely 

small and limited concern. I have yet to hear tliat any university is 

tlirown m the shade by reason of the fact that its scientific activities are 
supplemented by the creation in its very neighbourhood of a first-class 
institution. I do not think that that is a point which really has much 
validity. 

Now, Sir, I go on to another point of my Honourable friend’s and 
that was the question ot the adequacy of financial return as a result of 

the transfer. Sir, there are two kinds of savings; one is an immediate 

saving of expenditure, and the other and the more important kind ot 
saving IS the greater and the added benefit that you derive by reason of 
the change that you make. I informed the House last Session in Simla 
that it was, on a conservative estimate the opinion of experts, tliat if you 
do remove Piisa to a central location the value of the work which is being 

done theie will be at least doubled. We spend on the maintenance of 

Pusa seven lakhs of rupees a year. I do not attach much importance 
to puiviy aiitlimetical calculations m a matter of this kind because the 
advantages of researcli are really imponderable. But at any rate if one 
has to proceed on that basis, I should say that seven times two is 14 
laklis; in other words, by spending seven lakhs we should be deriving a 

benefit which should be equivalent to seven lakhs extra. And 1 think 

on a simple calculation it will be clear that in years or four years 
the additional expenditure of moving Pusa from where it is to Delhi 
will be completely wiped out, and, after that, we will continue to derive 
this additional benefit. 

Now, Sir, I do not think I have very much more to say in regard 
to the points raised bv my Honourable friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, but T will turn to one remark made by my Honourable friend. 
Maulana Shafi Daudi. He said that he had visited the site where the 
new Institute is to be built and he found it a desert and he thought that 
really it was a great wrong to this country that we should move the 
Institute fiorn the fertile neighbourhood of Pusa to the desert neighbour¬ 
hood of Delhi. Well, Sir, mv Honourable friend is, I am sure, familiar 
with the history of canal irrigation in this countrv as also abroad. What 
was the position of Lvallpur, as my Honourable friend reminds me, before 
it was subjected to intensive irrigation and the application of the results 
of scientific reseach? What exactlv was the position of the Soudan? 
They were deserts before; they have blossomed as the rose today. I think 
mv Honourable friend ought to do us the justice of conceding, that when 
this place is treated as Pusa has been treated, there is no reason why 
it should not be as fertile and as suited for agricultural research as Pusa.^ 
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Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daudi (Tirhut D'\ision : ^ruhavnmadan': 
The soil is rocky. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am coming to that later on. 

Now my Honourable friend may not be satisfied with a purely a priori 
argument. He may say that this is just dialectics pure and simple and 
and there is nothing scientific behind this. My answer to my Honourable 
friend there is this. We have not come to this conclusion merely on the 
analogy of what irrigation and research have done for the Soudan or 
for Lyallpur. We took the very natural precaution of consulting every 
agricultural chemist of any consequence or importance in this country. 
We consulted Mr. Mackenzie Taylor who is the Irrigation Chemist to 
the Government of the Punjab; we consulted Eao Bahadur Viswanathan 
who is the Imperial Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India; 
we consulted Dr. Shaw who is the head of the Institute at Pusa and 
who. if the Tnstitufc is transferred to Delhi, will be here and who is an 
emin(‘n( botanist Thev all said that the soil of the land, which we have 
r'hoson for this Institute, is in every way adequate for the work which 
this Institute is required to do. I do not think that it is necessary for 
me to continue that particular point further. 

Now. Sir^ I come to one last question. I am sorry that my Honour¬ 
able friend. Mr. Aney, is not here. He wanted to know whether we had 
consul!ed the provincial Departments of Agriculture in this matter before 
we came to a decision. Sir, it so happened that,—I think it was in 
Januarv, 1934.—soon after the earthquake, we held a meeting of the 
Scientific Advisorv Board of the Imperial Agricultural Kesearch Council 
here. The Vice-Chairman of the Council definitely put this question to 
the Directors of Agriculture. The Director of Bihar and Orissa unfortu- 
natclv was not present. Even if he had been present I do not think that 
provincial feelings being what they are he would have expressed his own 
opinion. But all the other heads of the Departments of Agriculture 
present wcie unanimously of the view that the neighbourhood of Delhi 
would be better from the point of view of co-ordination and contact in 
the field of research than Pusa. That was the opinion of the Directors 
of Agriculture. Then let me pursue the point. In August, 1934. there 
was a meeting of the Scientific Advisory Board, which includes repre¬ 
sentatives of the Departments of Agriculture, which includes representa¬ 
tives of universities, in fact of every one engaged in agricultural research. 
Thev made it clear, in the course of their discussion, that as a result 
of the transfer, thev felt that we had made a step forward in the direction 
of the co-ordination of agricultural research, and, what is more, that 
we would be economising by this in different wavs. 

T will mention one instance of that. For example, the question of the 
investigation of certain pests of sugar-cane had been engaging the attention 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. They felt thev could 
not proceed with the investigation which had been proposed to them 
because of the cost involved. The non-recurring cost was estimated at 
about a lakh and a half and the recurring cost was estimated at Rs. 44,000 
a year. As a result of the change that we are proposing the non-recurring 
cost has fallen to about Rs. 30,000 and the recurring cost only to 
Rs. 19,000. This is to bo spread over five years. It is open to Honour¬ 
able Members to calculate for themselves what the saving on this one 
individual scheme is. I think that I have said all that I had to say, but 
1 would only repeat, c . . . . 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Before the 
Honourable Member resumes his seat, I would like him to answer one 
question for my information: I do not know whether my question is an 
mtelli^^eiit one; hut after the transfer of this Institute from Pusa to Delhi, 
what would be the position of the Institute in Pusa? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: After the transfer of tlie Institute from Pusa to 
Dellii, the laboratory work which has, up to the present, been done in 
Pusa, laboratory work on entomolofify. mveolo^y, agricultural chemistry 
and botany, will be done in the laboratories that are to be constructed 
in Delhi. The practical agricultural or experimental work on crops peculiar 
to that tract and to which that tract lends itself will continiu' io be done at 
Pusa because the botanical sub-station is to be maintained there. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir; One more question: what about the damage 
done bv the earthquake? To what extent was that damage and to what 
extent does it make it necessary to reconstruct the buildings and what 
wilt be the cost of such reconstruction? 

Maiilvi Muhammad Shaft Daudi: Before that question is answered, I 
say 36 lakhs or even double that amount is justifiable for such reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: I cannot answer two questions simultaneously. My 
Honourable friend’s question was what is the extent of the damage done 
at Pusa. The main work of the laboratory was done in the buildings 
known as the l^hipps Laboratory: that laboratory has been completely 
destroyed. The position is that at the presenfc moment practically no 
research work is being done at Pusa: it is in cold storage. Our engineers 
said that it would he two vears before they could say definitely on what 
particular site of the area included in the Institute you could reconstruct 
at all, because they were not sure of the effects of subterranean subsi¬ 
dences that had taken place. At any rate there ibis adflitioTia] consi¬ 
deration for my Honourable friend’s reflection, namely, that if you build 
here you can build irnmediatolv, but if you uarit to rebuild in Pusa you 
have to wait for another two years .... 

Maulvi Muliammad Shaft Daudi: That fear has vanished now. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Yes, but the work has also j)rogressecl. Ther3 is 
onl\ one further point that I wish to submit for the consideration of this 
House. Last July, the matter was considered at very great length at 
two meetings of the Standing Finance Committee. With the exception 
of two Honourable Members from Bihar and Orissa—and I have no 
quarrel with tliem for that^—the Committee was unanimously of the opinion 
that the Institute should be transferred. We had a two days’ debate in 
the Legislative Assembly. There again our Supplementary Demand for 
expenditure, which we expected might reach up to Ps. 7 lakhs by the 
end of the year, was voted by the House without a division. I submit that 
since then no new fact, no now consideration has come to light. My 
Honourable friend’s eloquence is undoubtedly a new factor: it moves the 
House; but I do beg the House not to be swayed by eloquence pure and 
simple but t30 reflect upon what has happened and then decide for itself 
whether in view of the fact that no new fact has come to light, it wouldr 
he justified in reversing a considered and a careful decision. 
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Some Eono\irable Members; The question may now be put. 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal. European): I only want to ask you, Sir, for 
your ruling about this vote on which there has been rather a mixed up 
debate. The motion moved by the Honourafble the Finance Member is 
the transfer of a part of the revenue surplus to a fund on account of 
tLie Research Institute. The amendment moved by my Honourable friend* 
Pandit Goviiid Ballabli Pant, is to reduce this amount of 3(i lakhs to one 
rupee. What I want to know from you is: if one is to vote in favour 
of the amendment, docs that mean the reversal of the decision of the 
Assembly for the transfer of the Institute from Pusa to Delhi? Because 
our view and our vote in the Assembly before was in favour of that 
transfer Now this is a different question • this is the transfer from a 
surplus of revenue to meet that expenditure. We are not in favour of 
the transfer of the money from the surplus which the Honourable the 
Finance Member has got in the budget, and we would rather stick to 
the old arrangement, by wdiich it v\as charged against capital. But if 
the voting in favour of the amendment means that we are against the 
transfer of tlie Institute from Pusa to Delhi, then we cannot vote in 
favour of the amendment. I should like \our ruling as to what the 
actual meaning and result of the vote would be. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) So far .as the Chai? 
can understand the w'ording of the motion, the result wall be that the 
transfer from surplus revenue will not take place and things will remain 
as they are. The question is. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Have I no right of reply, Sir? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur I^ahim) • The Chair did not 
know tliat the Honourable Member wanted to reply. 

1 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: May I point out that the point raised by Mr. 
Morgan is one of considerable importance in order to enable us to vote? 
I am also one of those who feel that expenditure of this sort should 
come from capital. That point was never really discussed in this debate. 
I am one of those who agree with the transfer of the Institute from Pusa 
to Delhi. If this vote means that Government are to have no money to 
carry on with during the next year in order to carry out the scheme of 
this transfer, then I would vote against the amendment. But if you hold 
that the passing of this amendment will have the effect of not allowing 
Government to use money out of capital I would change my mind. I 
would like an authoritative statement on this point from Government as 
to what their position is and what is the real consequence of this vote. 
I should like to hear the views of the Honourable the Finance Member. 

The Honourable Sir James Orlgg (Finance Member"): It seems to me 
that the matter is in inextricable confusion. Supposing this vote ia 
rejected, the Government have got to make up their mind w’hether the 
motive of the House in rejecting it is because it disapproves of any 
further expenditure upon the transfer of the Institute from Pusa to Delhi 
or whether it merely objects to the method of paying for it out of the 
revenue surplus that is expected to accrue in the present year. 
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Mr. President (Tbc Honourable Sir Abdur l^ahirn): What is the 
Honourable Member's interpretation of the wording of the motion? As 
the motion is worded, what will be the effect so far as the Government 
are concerned? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I cannot sa;y: it is impossible to 
say that: the Honourable tlie Mover of the motion may be able to throw 
some light upon it; but as I heard his speech. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sii Abdur llahim): The Honourable 
Member's demand for grant is in the same language. What is the Honour¬ 
able Member’s interpretation of his own demand? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The motion for the grant is to meet 
it out of the revenue surplus It is then open to the Government to 
decide, if it is rejected, whether it can come back to the House and ask 
for a capital grant or wdiether these proceedings should be taken to mean 
that the House is rejocding the motion on its merits. It is quite impossible 
to sav what the Government wMl do until they have considered the 
matter in the light of the debate in all its bearings. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): At any rate, they 
cannot transfer the money from the surplus revenue? 

The Honouarble Sir James Grigg: If this is rejected, it means that 
the House is unwilling that it should be paid for out of the surplus 
revenue. 

Mr. G. Morgan: That is all. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Is that all it means? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is certainly the meaning of it. 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras* European): Before my Honourable friend, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, speaks, may I have it clear from ycu, Sir, 
what the position is? I understood that when Mr. Morgan asked your 
advice on the matter vou said that the effect of the success of the vote 
which is in th.^. name of Pandit Go\and Ballabh Pant would be that the 
Government would be precluded from taking this particular amount out 
of the surplus revenues which accrue this year. Tf that, therefore, is the 
only effect, then surely that is an authoritative interpretation of the 
meaning of this vote if it is carried. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: May I just elaborate the point, 

^ ^ Sir, because it i's quite clear that the Honourable the Mover 

of tht amendment objects very strongly to the transfer of the 
Institute from Pusa to Helhi. and he wishes that the whole work on the 
transfer should be put an end to That was quite clear from his speech, 
and if the only question before the House i^ .about the method of charge, 
then most of the discussion which has taken place is completely irrelevant 


Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: May I just say one word, Sir? 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I really tliiiili, Sir, that the Government do not 
realise their position. It is not a question of ruling at all. The words 
are perfectly (dear, because the Honourable the Finance Member has 
moved the motion which stands in his name, and he has asked us to vote 
the grant, and it is specifically stated there that it will be from the 
surplus revenue. Thai is quite clear There is no question of ruling at 
all from the Chair. The question is this. Do the Government stand by 
this, and do they want our vote on this? If we vote in favour of this 
grant, then it means the transfer of the fund from the surplus revenue. 
If you say that that is your intention, and it is quite clear to me, then 
the vote of the House can only be recorded on that point It is not a 
question whether the House is in favour of the transfer of Pusa Institute 
to Delhi or not. If you want the vote of the House on that question, 
you must make your position clear. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The only question I wish to submit 
to the House is whether it should be charged to capital or to surplus 
revenue. If the charge to surplus revenue is rejected, the position then 
is tliat there are no funds. The provision of funds for any further work 
upon Pusa by the House has not yet been approved. The question then 
will be whether the Government will bring forward a proposal to finance it 
out of capital, but all I say is that, in deciding whether they will bring for¬ 
ward such a proposal, the Government might or might not take into account 
the fact that the Honourable the Mover of the amendment made it quite 
clear that he w’ished the vote, as far as he was concerned, to be recorded 
on the project as a whole. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: That is not Mr. Jinnah^s point. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pantt T think the House could very well give 
me an opportunity to explain what I mean bv my motion. So far as 
I an concerned, I have not concealed my opinion on the merits of the 
question of transfer. But, so far as the present motion before the House 
is concerned, it certainly can be restricted to one point, namely, whether 
payment for this purpose should be made out of the surplus revenue or 
not. It does not prevent the Government from coming to the House again 
with a prc^posal for supplies out of capital. It will be open to the House 
then to discuss the question from the viewpoint whether or not thev are 
prepared to find the money out of capital for the transfer of the Institute, 
and it is not impossible that I mav mvself change mv mind (Hear, hear), 
for it is one of the factors which does weigh with me. Therefore, I hold, 
Sir that the present issue is restricted exclusively to the point whether 
funds should or should not he provided out of the surplus. And the main 
reason why I have made this motion is this.—I want to have the surplus 
revenue for the relief of taxation. T think it is a breach of the ordmarv 
canons of finance that any surplus revenue, which is not unoften kept 
back intentionally by Members in charge of Finance is dealt w’ith bv 
them at the end of the year as they choose. I make it quite clear that 
my motiori will not debar the Government from bringing forward another 
motion h^^fore this House to ascertain it« opinion on the merits of the 
question, ^^hat I wall think of it later on, it is left for me to decide, 
but one of the reasons, which certainly weighs with me and weighs with 
tue to A very considerable extent, is this, *that I am opposed to the 
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[Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant.] 

transfer from the surplus revenue for purposes of this Institute. So, Sir, 
I will not argue tiu' other points. I have got much to say, and I had 
intended to say a good deal, but, on this occasion. I restrict my motion 
to this, that no transfer shall be made from surplus revenue for this 
purpose or for any other purpose, and, therefore, I would request my friends 
to concentrate on this point. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: May I make the position clear, Sir? 

If the object of tlie Honourable tlie Mover of the amendment is to 
intercept this non-recurring and practically accrued surplus for the pur¬ 
poses of reduction of taxation in the next financial year, I should like 
to make it quite clear that that is quite illegitimate, and the Government 
have no intention of proposing an\ such thing. But the effect of this 
motion, if it is passed by the House, will be simply this, that instead of 
using the accrued surplus, pro tanlo it will go automatically to the 
reduction or avoidance of debt, and, therefore, will reduce the capital debt. 
Then the House will next vote precisely similar sums over the next two 
or three years which will increase the debt to the original figure. I submit 
that if that is the solo purpose, then the House will be stultifying itself. 

Pandit Govind B^llabh Pant: The House knows that it has BG lakhs 
at its disposal Undoubtedly, our Finance Bill is passed, adopted and 
modified every year in accordance with the exigencies of the financial 
situation .... 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: It will automatically on the Slst of 
March go to the avoidance of debt. 

Mr. M. A. Jlnnah: T want to know for our guidance one thing. Do 1 
understand my friend, Mr. Pant, to say that he is putting it on the ground 
that the transfer from the surplus revenue should not take place? 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Yes, Sir: that is the main ground. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: And no other ground? 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: No other ground 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: It has nothing to do with the question whether the 
Pusa Institute should be transferred to Delhi or not? 

pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: No. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Then, Sir, it is not a question of a cut. If I hold 
that Pusa Institute ought to be transferred to Delhi, then I would be 
entitled to vote against the cut, and ^hen the grant is put to the vote 
again, I shall refuse that grant on the ground that I refuse to be a party 
to its transfer from the surplus revenue. Therefore, Sir, I would ask you 
to put the cut motion first, which is, whether the Pusa Institute should 
be transferred to Delhi or not. If the House is of the opinion that it 
should be transferred. . . . 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That is exactly what 
the Chair was going to do. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am much obliged to you, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The position appears 
to be quite clear. The Chair need not repeat what it said as to the effect 
of this motion, it only means that there shall be no transfer from the 
surplus revenue for this purpose. What action (tovemment will take after¬ 
wards, the Chair is not concerned with at present. The question is: 

“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 36 00,000 
in respect of ‘lhansfer to the Fund for the Transfer of the Agricultural Research 
Insoitute fiorn Pusa to Delhi’ be reduced to one rupee.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 


“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 36,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General m Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Transfer to the Fund for 
the Transfer of the Agricultural Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi’.” 

The Assembly divided: 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian 
Abdullah, Mr. H. M. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab 
Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwaiia, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Malik. 

Ayyar, Rao Bahadur A A 
Venkatarama. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 
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Bhagchand Soni, Rai Bahadur Seth. 
Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Buss, Mr. L. C. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr R D 
DeSouza, Dr. F X. 

Drake. Mr. D. H. C 
Fazl-i-Haq Piracha Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Gajapatiraj, Maharaj Kumar Vijaya 
Ananda. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot 
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Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Kirpalani, Mr. Hiranand Khushiram. 
Lai Chand, Captain Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri. 


Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Lindsav. Sir Darcy. 

Uoyd, Mr. A. H. 

Margal Singh. Sardar. 

Mehr Shah. Nawab Sahibzada Sir 
Savad Muhammad. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A, F. 

Milligan, Mr J. A. 

Monteath. Mr. J. 

Mukerje, Mr. N R. 

Mnkher]ee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan 

Nayar, Mr. C Govindan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank 
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Parma Nand, Bhai, 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M C 
Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row. Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Scott, Mr. W L. 

Sher Muhammad Khan, Captain 
Sardar. 

Singh, Mr, Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sircar. The Honourable Sir 
Nripendra. 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Swithinbank. Mr. B. W. 

Tottenham. Mr. G. R. F 
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Aaron, Mr, Samuel 

Abdul Matin Cbaudhuiy, Mr. 

Asaf All, Mr M. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. Anan't-hasayanam. 
Ua Si, U 

Badi-uz-Zaman. Maulvi. 

Bajona, Babu Baijnath. 
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Das, Mr. Basanta Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha 
Datta, Mr. Akhil Chandra. 

Desai, Mr Bhidabhai J 
Deshmiikh, Dr O V. 

Ebrahim Haroon Jaffor, Mr. Ahmed. 
Essak Sait, Mr H. A. Sathar H. 
Fv'ikir Chand, Mi 
Fuzlul Huq, Mr. A. K. 

Oadgil, Mr. N. V. 

Ghiasuddin, Mr. M. 

Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Sved. 

Gin, Mr V. V 

Govind Das, Setli 
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Hidayatallah, l[ir Ghulam Hns.^ain 

Dosamani, Mr S. K 

Jedhe Mr K.’ M. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jinnah, Mr, M A 
Jogendra Singh, Sirdar. 

Khan Sahib, Dr. 

Khare, Dr. N. B. 


Dihin Chaudhury, Mr. D K. 

Maitra, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta. 
Mudaliar, Mr. C. N. Mubhuranga. 
Muhammad Nauman, Mr. 

Muriuza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi 
Syed. 

Nago&wara Kao, Mr. K 
Paliwal, Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Ballabh. 
Raghubir Narayan Singh, Choudhri. 
Rajan, Dr. T. S. S. 

Raju, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami. 
Ranga, Prof. N. G. 

Saksena, Mr. Mohan Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar 
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Nawab. 

Singh, Mr. Deep Narayan 
Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha. Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr Satya Narayan. 

Siiiha Mr. Shri Krishna. 

Smlii, R.i] t Bahadur Haiihnr Protsad 
N.irayan. 

Som, Mr Suryya Kumar. 

Sri Praka'^a, Mr. 

Them Maiuig, Dr. 
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Varma, Mr. B B. 

Vissanji, Mr. Mathuradas. 


The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) in the Chair. 


Imperial Council of Agricultural Eeseargh Department. 

The Honourable Sir James Grlgg: Sir, I beg to move: 

•‘That a supplementaiy sum, not exceeding Rs 5,33,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research Department.'' 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 5,33,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of Tmperial Council 
of Agricultural Research Department'." 
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There are two moUons in the name of Professor Ranga. Both of them 
are token cuts and are out of order. There is another in the name of Mr. 
Ghanshiam Singh Gupta. That is also a token cut, and out of order. 
Pandit Nilakantha Das has another motion. That is also out of order. 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, I only want certain information. May I know if any¬ 
thing substantial has been done at the Research Institute for rice? Every¬ 
body knows that rice is the principal food-crop of India. Out of a total net 
crop of 229 million acres, 89 million of acres are sowed with rice. Now, if 
I am not wrong, my information is that, except for a small ex])eriment on 
the isolation of padd>, nothing has been done May I know if something 
substantial has been done for rice? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, mv Honourable friend is labouring under some 
confusion He is talking about tbe Imperial Institute of Research. This 
is not a demand for the Agricultural Research Institute but for the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. However, I will give my Honourable 
friend tbe information that T have in my possession. The Imperial Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Research has already sanctioned expenditure to the 
limit of Rs. 11 lakhs for provincial research in Bihar, Burma and other 
Provinces on this question of rice and paddy. 

Prof. N, G. Ranga (Guntur cum Nellore: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I wish to make some suggestions. I find that only two Members of 
this House are represented on the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
Department. This is a Department in the progress of which this House 
has been evincing a verv great deal of interest from the ve^ beginning, 
and, as such, I suggest that the number of Members of this House on this 
Impei'ial Council ought to be increased at least to six 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai; Sir, as vou are aware, I am always anxious to givf; 
all the information I can to Honourable Members opposite. But I do feel 
that this is raising a question of policy as to what the constitution of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research should be. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: In that case, I wish to oppose this demand. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 1 
wish to point out that this is practically a “new grant”. At any rate, 
Rs. 5 lahhs of this demand for agricultural research is so. This money is 
being given year after year in this way by means of a supplementary grant. 
In 1932-33, for want of money, this grant was not given in the Budget. 
It was retrenched, so to say. But, towards the end of the year, it was 
given as a supplementary grant. The same thing was done in 1933-34, and, 
in the current year, the same thing is being done. Of course, nobody would 
think of stopping a grant of five lakhs for agricultural research. My idea 
is that more should be spent on it. But I should like to suggest one thing. 
New crops are being investigated in the research. Old crops are being 
more useful by selection of varieties. Rice crop. I mean, jiaddv. is the 
staple crop in most parts of this country. The whole of Coastal, Eastern 
and Himalayan India is paddv-growing But many parts of this pnddv- 
growing areas are affected by floods, as, for example, North Bengal and the 
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East Coast tracts, especially Orissa. Vast tracts of land in these regions 
are flooded year after year, especially the lands on the East Coast. Now, 
1 have noticed that lands are flooded especially when the plants are young, 
and if floods come at that time, then, in that year, there is no paddy. So, 
if some rice crop could be found out or selected by means of research which 
could stand the flood water even w'hen the plants are young, then it 
would prove to be of a great benefit in those flooded parts of the country. 
So, I should like to suggest that some part of this research money should 
be allotted for the investigation of the problem of the paddy crop in the 
flooded areas. 

Mr. G*. S. Bajpai: Sir, the money that we are asking for now has, in 
all probability, already been allocated to schemes that have been submitted 
by the Advisory Council and approved by the Governing Body, but 1 can 
assure my Honourable friend that the suggestion which he has made as 
regards the investigation of possibilities of the paddy crop in permanently- 
flooded areas will be brought to the notice of the x\dvisory Board. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I 
really want to raise two questions—concerning the financial procedure as 
apart from the meiits of the question. Sir, it has become almost a practice 
with the Treasury Benches, because they have been allowed to do just what 
they like, to do like this. Look at this—^it is a note in the book of proceed¬ 
ings of the Standing Finance Committee, Vol. XIV, No. 9, at page 382, 
Sir, you will find there this opinion of the Government: 

‘‘The annual research grant of five lakhs of the Council under Demand No. 60 was 
suspended for the year 1932-33 on account of financial stringency, but subsequently 
on the recommendation of the Committee, the Legislative Assembly voted a supple¬ 
mentary grant of 5 lakhs during that year *'—that is J9S2-SS. 

The same procedure was adopted in 1933-34. Again in 1934-35, a 
supplementary demand of 5 lakhs was asked for and granted. Now, I 
really want to know from the Finance Member, if ho has followed me, 
whether it is right that, for three successive years, the same supplemen¬ 
tary demand for the same service should be made. Can it be said to be 
a new service which was not contemplated? And, if it was suspended 
three years ago, I suggest that the Honourable the Finance Member or his 
J3epartment should have examined the question of its need, the last time, 
when the Budget was introduced. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Are you objecting to the grant of the 
five lakhs on the ground that it is unnecessary because they have been 
able to do without it for one or two years and that they can do without it 
for ever? 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: On the other hand, I want this Council to get the 
five lakhs, if they can find the money. T am pointing out this it is not 
right to bring, in year after year, for three years, a supplementary demand 
for five lakhs, for the same purpose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Is it exactly the 
same sum? 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Yes, and for the same service. The proposal is 
that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research may be provided with 
a supplemental grant of 5 lakhs for research. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The amount asked 
for is Rs. 5,33,000. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: That is a separate grant. It is mentioned in the 
Standing Finance Committee proceedings Vol XIV, No. 10, dated the 
2nd March, with regard to the earthquake grant. For these three years 
continuously, the exact sum of 5 lakhs has been asked as a supplemental 
grant for the same subject. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That is not the 
•demand under discussion now? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: We are now asked to vote Rs. 5,33,000 for two 
items. Five lakhs are required under this head, and Rs 33,000 are required 
for the reclamation of land in a place called Mushari in Bihar and Orissa. 
You will hnd the details in Vol. XIV, No. 10, dated the 2nd March, 1935. 
The details are given on page 4B6: 


Rs, 

** Reclamation of land ........ 10,000 

Installation of new tube wells ....... 3,000 

Construction of temporary residential quarters for the entire 

staff. 20,000 

That is a separate item. But the point I am rusing for the considera¬ 
tion of the Finance Member is that this department has been coming up 
with a supplemental demand of five lakhs for the same service year after 
year. That, I submit, is a financial irregularity. They must satisfy his 
department in time, and the department should say whether they can 
spare the money or not. The other is an entirely new service. I will refer 
you to p'agc 456 where it is said: 

“Owing to the urgency of the matter and in order to reduce the dislocation of 
the research work to the minimum, the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
has already authorised expenditure pn items (i) and (ii) in anticipation of the approval 
of the Standing Finance Committee.” 

I want to know where exactly we are. Who is the sanctioning authority 
for expenditure beyond the budget sanction? Where does the Council come 
in? I am simply asking for information. The note simply says that the 
Imperial Council sanctions the amount. I want to know what is the finan¬ 
cial procedure which sanctions extra expenditure in anticipation. Those 
are the two points on which I should like to have information. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: As regards the bringing forward 
a supplementary grant at the end of each year, I understand that what was 
in my predecessor’s mind was that the budget balance was very precarious 
during the last three years and although he had great benevolence towards 
the work of the Imperial Council of Research he was not quite certain whp- 
Iher he could find five lakhs out of the budget. So he waited till it became 
«lear that he could spare five lakhs and then he brought a supplementary 
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grant. I am quite ready to consider and 1 think there is a good deal ia 
what the Honourable Member says—that it is rather concealing a material 
fact, although i do not think it is a very vital fact, from the Assembly if the 
expenditure is not definitely submitted to it at the beginning of the year, 
I quite agree with that. His principle in the matter is unexceptionable. 
I am afraid that the same course has been taken this year but I will certain¬ 
ly consider whether a more orthodox procedure cannot be accepted m tbo 
future years. His other point was: Who is the body which is responsible 
for anticipating the approval of this House? That cannot be done by the 
imperial Council of liesearch on its own. it must liave the approval of the 
Finance Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 


“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 5,33,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defraj' the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research Department’.” 


The motion was adopted. 

Scheme for the Improvement of Agricultural Marketing in India* 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 57,000 be granted to the Govtrnoi 
General in C’ouncil to defray tJie charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of Scheme for the Inipiove- 
ment of Agricultural Marketing in India’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved. 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 57,000 he granted to the Governor 
General m Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment auring 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Scheme for the Improve¬ 
ment of Agncnltural Marketing m India’.” 

There are motions standing in the names of Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena, 
Prof. Ranga, Pandit Nilakantha Das, and Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant all 
of which apparently raise questions of principle by motions of cuts. They 
are out of order. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I propose to move my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair has 
already ruled that out of order. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: May I submit a few words about this demand 
because it is a new service and new appointments are going to be made. 
I think the House should cn rpportunity to express its views on this 
subject. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member can raise those questions, not by means of a token cut, but he 
can speak on the substantive motion. 
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Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: Sir, I had given notice of this motion with 
two objects in view. Firstly, I wanted to draw the attention of the 
House to the high salaries of the officers that are provided under this 
scheme. Secondly, I wanted to warn the House against raising any false 
liopes from tlio sclieme so far as improving the lot of the unfortunate 
agriculturist is concerned. But, before T proceed further, with your 
permission, I want to say a few words to remove the wrong impression 
that has gone abroad that there is some dissatisfaction amongst us, the 
bade benchers, for not getting more frequent opportunities of speaking 
because, much of the time of the House is taken up by our friends who 
sit on tlie front bondu's. T tliink 1 am voicing the views of friends here 
wdicn I say that tliis is not so. Sir, so far as I am concerned, I am not 
ashamed of having to play the roll of a dummy and allowing my hand to bo 
played by those who are sitting on the front benches. 

Mr. Ahmed Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer (Bombay Central Division: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): But you are an interrupter. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: You can interrupt me all right. I know. Sir, 
that mv Honourable friends, who occupy the front benches, arc experienc¬ 
ed hands at the game that we arc playing here and T have full confidence 
in their sagacity, judgment and resourcefulness. Moreover, our 
experience has shown that it is our discipline, more than our speeches, 
which has proved embarrassing to the benches on the opposite. But 
still there arc occasions when even we. back benchers, have to speak, 
cither with a view to giving expression to some local grievance or to put¬ 
ting certain first-hand information in the possession of the House or again 
with a view to indulging in a little more plain-speaking. 

Sir, now coming to this demand which has been moved by the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member, we find that in the note on supplementary 
estimates on page 25, w^e find details of pay of officers. Central marketing 
officer, Rs. 2,500 rising by Rs. 125 to Rs. 2,750. Senior marketing officers 
Rs. 900 rising up to Rs. 1,200 and then Marketing officers Rs. 600 rising 
up to Rs. 900 and Assistant Marketing officers rising from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 500. Now, Sir, you are aware, that there is a Marketing Board in 
England and, if we compare the salaries of the officers there, we find 
firstly the Minister of Agriculture is getting only £1,700 a year. The 
pay was formerly £2,000 and now owing to retrenchment the pay is 
reduced to £1,700. On the other hand here in India the Central market¬ 
ing officer is going to get Rs. 2,500 rising to Rs. 2,750 a month which is 

much more than the pay drawn by the Minister there. Then, if we see 

the civil estimates for 1934, we find on page 94, that there are investiga¬ 
tion officers and their'salary is only £400 rising to £500 per year wb’ch 
would come to less than Rs. 500 or Rs. 600 a month. Well, Sir, here 
these Senior Marketing officers are going to be paid Rs. 900 rising to 
Rs. 1,200 per month. Again, we have got Assistant Marketing officers 
and in England they are given only £200 rising to £400. I now confine 
my remarks only to the salaries of officials engaged in similar work. I 

am not going to raise the general question of salaries in India and in 

other countries. We find that an authority in economics, on whom the 
Honourable the Finance Member relied, that is Lionel Robins, the Assist¬ 
ant Professor of Economics in London School of Economics, is not draw¬ 
ing more than £800 a year and I should like to be corrected if I am wrong J 
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That means that Lionel Eobins, whom the Honourable the Finance 
Member claims to be one of the greatest economists of the day or at least 
by whom he swears, does not get even that much salary which is proposed 
to be paid to these Marketing officers here. If we refer to the book 
“Wisdom and Waste”, written by Mr. Darling, who is supposed to be an 
exi^ert, so far as the rural problems are concerned, he writes on page 336 
that: 

“it 18 tho peasants’ financial interests that require special protection and in regard 
to these, three propositions may be laid down, firstly that the Government sliould be 
carried on as economically as possible.” 

That is tho first condition that Mr. Darling has laid down. Then there 
are other conditions, but in regard to this first condition he says further 
on: 

“If, therefore, it, i c , dernoriatir government is to be introduced into a poor 
country like India it is the bounden duty of all concerned to reduce the cost .vhciever 
possible and tho comparatively few who are fortunate enough to hold all the public 
posts whether high or low should be content with the market wage for their services 
and m return to give full measiiie of their service The idea of service for the 
common good is as much an Indian as an English ideal.” 

My submission is that the salaries that are being offered to these officers 
are not the market \\ag(5 as suggestial by Mr Darling. I'hen, we must 
bear in mind that this scheme is being inaugurated and these official^ 
are being afipointed with a view to serve the rural interests and to 
ameliorate the lot of the unfortunate agriculturists and certainly it does 
not become this department that so highly paid officers should be ap¬ 
pointed in it. In India it is a well-known fact that high salaries have a 
history behind them. We know that the officials who came from England 
were given higher salary, not because they compared, in any way, 
unfavourably with tliose given to them in England, but because they 
wanted that the officers who come to India should not be exposed to the 
temptation of bribery and corruption. So, in a way, these high salaries 
were fixed by way of a consolidated bribery. In other words, for not 
taking briberx direct from the people, the officers were given bribery in 
tho shape* of high salaries. These circumstances do not exist today. 
Moreover, the difficulties and the experiences which persons coming from 
England bad to suffer do not exist any more. My submission is that a 
time has come when then' should be a general revision in salaries, and, 
at least in the case of new appointments, we must sec, as the custodians 
of the interests of the poor, that these high salaries are not allowed so far 
as these new appointments arc concerned. The other day, the Honourable 
Sir James Origg said that w'e, the Congressmen, want that this poor 
country should be made rich over-night or even in a year and that that 
was not possible. 1 submit that no one but a congenital idiot could have 
made that suggestion or understood it as such. What we have been 
protesting against is the process of impoverishment that commenced about 
160 years ago in India and is still continuing. That process must be 
stopped and the principal factor in that process is the high salaries. We 
know what Mr. Burke said 150 years ago holds good even today. He said 
that one rupee that goes out of India is lost to India for ever. The large 
amount of money that is going out of India, in the shape of salaries and 
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pensions and other remittances, is a complete loss to India. But we are 
painfully aware that we cannot touch their salaries. It is not within our 
power. We know that their salaries were not only enhanced but addi¬ 
tional allowances were given on the recommendation of the Lee Gonimif*- 
sion, against the decisions and views of the Legislatures both Central and 
Provincial. I had given notice of a token cut, but, as 1 cannot move 
under your ruling, Sir—I would ask the House to reject this demand 
in toto, unless the salaries of these officials are fixed according to the 
market wage of these incumbents who are going to be appointed. So far 
as wc, the Members of the Congress, are concerned, you know, Sir, that 
there is a resolution of the Congress laying down that no public servart 
should be allowed, except specialist, more than one thousand rupees a 
month. If Honourable Members on the other side Jiave any real regard 
any genuine regard for improving the lot of the agriculturists, they should 
come forward with proposals, so far as salaries are concerned, which are 
commensurate with the poverty and with the income of the people who 
have to contribute money towards these salaries. 

Then, Sir, coming to the other point as to whether this scheme is going 
to prove beneficial to agricultural interests, I do not want to 
go into it in detail. I would only say that the scheme may 
be very good but how long will it take to materialise ? How much money 
will be needed to finance it. It is no use having a motor without motive 
power and without a battery. We know marketing boards have been 
working in other countries like America and England. These marketing 
boards and marketing schemes require large sums of money to finance the 
crops. Tliey have large sums ot money to advance by way of loans to 
the agriculturists in need. It will serve no useful purpose to set up this 
machinery, to have these persons to investigate, to survey, and to plan, 
without knowing what is needed. What is the trouble with the agricul¬ 
turist today? We find that his income has been considerably reduced. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Honourable 
Member cannot go into those general considerations. He should confine his 
remarks to the item before the House. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: I was submitting that the expenditure on 
this scheme is not going to help the agriculturist very much. It is just 
like that Persian proverb which means: 

“Till the specific is received from Mesopotamia, the person who has been bitten 
by snake will die." j 

So the whole point is this, that the agricultural situation requires a 
radical treatment here and now; it does not admit of waiting. At the 
most, these schemes will be palliatives; they will not be the remedy that 
the situation requires. We know it for a fact, that so far as foreign 
markets are concerned, Indian agricultural products cannot compete there. 
Even in India itself we have to impose import duties on wheat and rice 
in order that they may not come and compete with us in these markets. 
So, it is no use appointing commission agents or marketing officers; we 
cannot make others purchase what they can get cheaper from other 
countries. Ultimately we shall have to fall back on the markets in India, 
and in India, we know that the sale is poqr because the purchasing capacity 
of the people has been considerably diminished. How is that capacity to 

B 2 
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be restored,—that is the problem; and, I think it is up to all sections of 
the House to apply their minds to find out a remedy which will solve this 
one problem. And I raise this discussion simply to draw the attention 
of the House to the difficulties of the af^riculturists and to tell them that 
the remedy which has been approved by the conference, which met some 
time ago in is not going to solve the problem. With these few word*!, 

I oppose the demand. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, I 
propose to make a few observations on this demand. The details of the 
scheme presented to us in respect of this demand arc no doubt very 
imposing; most of them are such as it would be impossible for any person 
representing the Indian peasant to object to. But the point is that most 
of these duties could be done and sliould be done by the existing depart¬ 
ments of the respective provinces. It is a pity that, whenever we want 
certain improvements to be made in any particular line of the Govern¬ 
ment’s administration, we ar(‘ very often met with a strong denial, and, 
when that is not the case, we are met with a costly establishment. 
Unfortunately this proposal containing the appointment of marketing 
officers on high salaries and a senior marketing officer and assistant 
marketing officers on proportionately high salaries seems to me an un¬ 
necessary burden. If only there was a will on the part of the provincial 
Governments and also of the Central Government to keep up the respect¬ 
ive departments of the provinces, they could have certainly done all that 
IS intended to be done under the scheme. However, I do not wish to 
grudge the grant of this amount only on that ground, but I would, in this 
connection, w«Mrn Government against the inevitability of tlu^se marketing 
officers being entirely out of touch with the conditions in this country. 

It would appear that in the view of Government any person who is 
appointed by Government is competent to do any work on the face of this 
earth. Ho may be a lawyer but he can easily be made to do the work of 
a tradesman, in the view of Government. It is with that view that when¬ 
ever there is an appointment vacant or a fresh appointment is created, the 
only officer who in the view of Government is competent enough to do 
that work, however technical it may be, however important it may be. 
and however special it may be, is the I. C. S officer In many places 
where Industries Departments were created under the provincial Govern¬ 
ments, all the provincial Councils demanded that this department should 
be manned by persons who are competent to know anything about tho 
industries and they should be at the head of this department. We are 
always told that it would be wrong and difiicult to choose one industrialist 
as against another, and so the best way of keeping impartiality is to put 
a person who is thoroughly ignorant of either one industry or the other. 

I daresay, the same kind of policy is going to be adopted even in respect 
of this senior marketing officer; and I know in respect of other minor 
appointments the provincial Governments are given the power of 
appointment. 

What usually happens in the provincial Governments is this. Either 
a deputy tahsildar or, this subject being in charge of the ministry, some 
unemployed and unemployable favourites of the Ministers will be pitch- 
forked into these places. They do not know absolutely anything, either 
the trade conditions or marketing conditions or the agricultural conditions 
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that exist in the country. They would begin to learn from the day of the 
appointment and by the time they have picked up a few things the offices 
might expire or the ministry may come to an end and the new ministry will 
want new favourites. That is going to be the position. I am afraid it 
is going to be a costly burden on the agriculturists and an unnecessary 
interference with the general trend of trade and commerce in this country. 
I am glad, however, that despite the very strong opinion of the Finance 
Member against any planned economy, there is a suggestion that one of 
.the duties which this marketing establishment will be asked to do is to 
plan the production on the basis of quality and demand. That is really 
no doubt a very desirable move, but the whole question is whether in the 
determination of these things, whether in coming to decisions as to what 
crop and to what extent that crop will survive in particular areas, we will 
have the co-operation of the local traders and cultivators primarily or 
wliethor they are going to be merely guided by the figures that may be 
contained in the blue-book; and moreover, whether those decisions will 
have the force of law in the matter of being observed by the cultivators. 
1 do not yet see that there is on the part of (lovernment any inclination to 
make it compulsorily observable by the cultivators. But without it it 
will be a hopeless task; without compulsion to be enforced subsequently 
it w'ill bo impossible for any plan to proceed successfully. I do not know 
if Government’s view is that after the collection of information Govern¬ 
ment propose to take legislative power to enforce the programme of culti¬ 
vation, the extent of cultivation of the zone of the crops that they want 
this country to produce. I w’ould suggest that instfiad of these appoint¬ 
ments being left to the Provincial Governments, the Central Government 
itself must directly collect statistics: the subject of marketing is so closely 
connected with the central subject of commerce that the administration 
of this wffiole thing should be in the hands of the Central Government; 
otherwise, it would only mean adding one more section to the agricultural 
section of each province: they will be sending up their comments without 
reference to the conditions existing elsewhere in the country; and it will 
be necessary for the Central Government to collaborate all those need?, 
seemingly conflicting and seemingly irreconcilable. It would bo merely •- 
redundant task to collect information from Provincial Goveninients on the 
one hand and for the Imperial Council of Agrieultural Research or soin^ 
other central establishment again to consider how' far they are capable oi 
reconciliation with each other I would like that in this matter both the 
cultivators and those who are engaged in commerce in this country should 
be consulted without having too much of bureaucratic opinion, and inform? 
tion collected by marketing officers, who may be appointed either by the 
Central Government or by the Provincial Governments. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga; Sir, T find, as my friend, Mr. Sakseiia, has already 
said, that the marketing officer is to be paid a salary which is very much 
more than whai is paid to the Minister in England in charge of the Board 
of Trade and also the expert who is engaged to advise him, and I find 
also that one of the officers who are already appointed in this direction 
is Somehow or other related to one of the ra’-Members of the Executive 
Council .... 

Mr. president (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The C hair will not 
allow that sort of reflections to be made. 
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Prof. N, G. Panga: Anvhow, to propose to pay such an enormous salary 
to the marketing officer and also such enormous saUu’ies to his assistants 
at the very outset is notliing short of tr\ing to rob the peasants who are 
supposed to be helped by tliis new ])epartinent of Marketing. 

Then, this Departnuaifc or this particular officer witli liis assistants is 
expected to collect information regarding producers and consumers both 
in India and abroad. It is somoibirig like putting the cart before the 
^orse. How can they get information about the prospects for agricuJ^- 
tural produce of India in other countries when the Government of India 
does not have any of tiicir I'rado Com mission (‘rs in most of the countries 
in the world? The other clay, wlien I put a question to the Honourable 
the CommeiT'C ^Member, Avlicther he jiroposed to a}ipoinfc any more Trade 
Commissioners either in the United states of Amerie'i or Japan or any 
other eountry, he said Ibat there \\as no siieli ]aovision in tins year's 
budget, and, tlierefore, he did not. S('e any' ehanee of appointing any more 
Trade Commissioners. Without having any^ Trade Commissioners in any 
of those countries, it would h(' impossible for this marlceting officer and 
his assistants to get the necessary information about llie conditions pre¬ 
vailing in other countries. 

I come next to th(‘ point that is mentioned in the items that are 
going to be laid stress upon, that are going to be taken up by this parii- 
euUir marketing officer,—the appointment of special committees for staple 
crops. I do not know how iriany committees they propose to appoint, but 
they state here that thev would like to have eornmitlecs for the most 
important staple products in this country. If these rommiltees aro to be 
appointed, who are going to lie represented on them'^ Are these com¬ 
mittees going to he constituted in the same manner in which these other 
commiticos under the aegis of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Ee- 
search have been constituted or are they to be constituted in such a manner 
that the agriculturists, who really are to be benefited by the activitift* 
of these marketing officers and their subordinates, are going to be repre¬ 
sented on these committees? I do not know what the Government pro¬ 
pose in do in this particular connection. 

Then, who is to appoint these committees? The marketing officer 
himself or the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch? If it is the 
Council which is to appoint these committees, then what is the sanction 
beliind the Council? Anyhow, in the last two or three years, the Impe¬ 
rial Conneil has not come on any special occasion for any grant, but, in¬ 
stead of that, it has onlv come here for—its needs and affairs have been 
placed 1 ) 0 fore us in the form of—a supplementary grant for the last three 
occasions, and, therefore, this House has not had any occasion at all to 
discuss the policy underlying the work of this Imperial Council or the 
manner in which it has been a})pointing these several committees. There 
are a number of committees, as many as 16 committees, and on nonn 
of these committees are the peasants represented at all. We are now 
to have some more committees appointed and there are expected to help 
the marketing officer, and if the peasants are not going to be represented 
on these committees as w^ell as on other committees, I do not know really 
how this marketing officer can be expected to do his job satisfactorily* 
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The next question is of marketing surveys. These surveys when 
cciTipleted will set out in detail the present system of marketing the com¬ 
modities concerned not only in each province separate!} but in 
respect of inter-provincial, iutir-statc and foreign trade, so as to provide 
an al'l-India picture of existing conditions and a common basis for future 
purposes. But I find that wo do not at present) have any useful in¬ 
formation at all, any relevant information at all, about the inter-state as 
well as the inter-provincial trade that is going on in this country. This 
information has not been collected: they made a sort of abortive attempt 
to collect information about tlio rail-home trade in tins country, and, 
after that, they stopped publishing these reports m 1922: and took it up 
two or three years ago; but if you look into those figures, you will fii>d 
that there is no general review or attempt to exi)lain the facts that are 
presented in the report nor is there any account of the total amount of 
different agricultural commodities that are being carried by rail in this 
country. Apart from that there is the river-borne trade and here is the 
coastal trade, and the trade between differenf, town-; Even if w’e have, 
with the help of this marketing officer and his assistants, some sort of 
survey about these conditions for one particular year, it will not be 
enough. We must have annual reports published about the inter-state 
and inter-provincial trade that is being carried on in agricultural com¬ 
modities. But are these people competent to carrv out this task? Are 
these the people realiv who can be expected to do this wT.)ik? They them¬ 
selves admit, they are not enough, they w'ant some more assistance, and 
it is for that purpose that they expect and hope that the rrovineial Gov¬ 
ernments will appoint their own Provincial Marketing oIIkcis: rnd in order 
to enable the Provincial Governments to appoint their own marketing 
officers, they propose to make certain grants to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, and, in that connection, my friend, Mr. Sami Vencatachelam 
Chetty, has already pointed out that the Provincial Governments are just 
as capable of appointing people in whom they are interested as the Cen¬ 
tral Government itself has behaved in this connection. If such officers 
are going to he appointed, more because of favouritism on the part of 
Ministers than because of their real ability, then, I say, this is going to 
be a farce rather than a real constructive proposal. 

Then, Sir, are these provincial marketing officers going fo be given a 
free hand in making their inquiries, in carrying on their ivork, and are the 
Provincial Governments going to be given free hand in running the whole 
of this department, or are they going to be subject to the direct control 
of the central office? I cannot very well agree with my friend, ^fr. Sami 
Vencatachelam Chetty, when he said that all these provincial officers 
should be appointed by the Central Government and should be controlled 
by the Central Government and directed by the Central Government. 
But, at the same time, I do agree with him in this csstmfial principle 
that the Provincial Governments ought not to be given complete auto¬ 
nomy as to the manner in which they are to conduct these economic sur¬ 
veys and these marketing arrangements and to establish other facilities 
for the peasants. T found the same thing had happened in connection 
with the handloom weaving industry. It is the Government of India 
which raises the money and which distributes it to the provinces, but the 
Government of India allow these Provincial Governments to have their own 
way in regard to spending that money. Sir, I do not like that the same 
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(hing sb(nild happen in regard to this matter. If the Governiiient of India 
is to make any grants at all for the maintenance of these Provincial Mar¬ 
keting officers, then certainly the Government of India should insist upon 
a uniform policy being followed all over India, and they should also see 
that these Marketing officers carry on their work in a manner which will 
be satisfactory both to this House as well as to the Government of India. 

Next, Sir, I come to the question of publication woik, and the order 
in which tliese officers should carry on their work Jaist conies the most 
important thing. It is said that a marketing officer is going to be appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of India. As lias been observed by my friend, Mr. 
Satyainurti, alrea(l\, the Government has come to this House with a sup- 
plpmentar\ demand,—in fact it is not a supplementary demand, really 
it is a now demand,—and vc't, the Government has already appointed a 
marketing officeT, in fact they have not only appc'intod a marketing offi¬ 
cer, but they have appointed several assistant marketing officers, clerks 
and so on, it is a fait accompli. The next Ihing is iho r*p]iomtment of 
provincial marketing offi(*ers. I do not know if in any of the provinces, 
marketing officers have been appointed so far. I have a vague idea that 
in Madras they have already appointed a mai'keting officer, hut whether 
that appointment has been made witli or without tlie subsidy from the 
Government of India, T do not know. 

Then the third thing is the question of the inauguration of marketing 
surveys. We are going to liave a nmnher 6i survevs, 1 do want all those 
surveys, but at the same time, my point is, how is it that the Governmept 
of India have taken such a long time to create this service? The only 
reason thafc 1 can assign for it is that the Government of India really 
did not wish to create these surveys at all, because the Honourable the 
Finance; Miunber has aln^ady said that he has absolutely no faith in 
statistics, he has no use for siuweys, and the Government have not had 
any need for statistics at all about the marketing position in this country. 

And, now, tliey propose to have all these too-highly paid officers for 
marketing service. But what will they do? They will work on grade 
standards, just the one aspect of the work on which Great Britain and 
Ireland have been laying much stress. In Great Britain much useful 
work has been done in this matter. They have staled here that National 
Mark Schemes are now in operation for beef, strawberries, apples, cucum¬ 
bers, canned fruits, vegetables, cidar . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Is it necessary to 
read out the whole list of vegetables? 

Prof, N. G. Range: Now, Sir, all this work has been carried on in 
England, and now our marketing officers come forward And say that they 
are going to carry on the same kind of work hero in India, but only in 
regarfl to three or four commodities, and lastly comes this their pro¬ 
gramme of work in their scheme. If this is the kind of work, which tM 
newly appointed officers are going to do, then the sooner we abolish 
this service the better. On the other hand, if the Government of India 
gives us an assurance that thev mean business, that they will provide 
for us an annual review of trade conditions for agricultural commodities 
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in this country as well as in other countries, and, if they will assure 
that they will appoint part-time correspondents in different countries 
with a view to supply us periodically with information about markctmg 
1‘aciliiies and conditions prevailing in other countries in regard to Indian 
agricultural commodities, then we can reconsider the position in respect 
of this particular grant and see if we cannot help tlic Government in 
passing this particular demand. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, this is practically a new si^rvicc, and in 
creating a new service 1 should like to make it clear that we should, in 
the first ]>lace, look to the question of Indianisation both in regard to pay 
as well as personnel—spirit as well as form. It is a fact that we have 
been ])aying very heavily to al] our ‘services, but I am not [.oing into the 
matter now, but I may tell my friends at once that in a service like this 
which is being created for the first time, it should be indianised not only 
in personnel but in spirit. The pay and conditions of service should be 
adapted to the conditions of living in this country. That is Indianisation 
in spirit Now, Sir, it is proposed to create this service according to the 
recommendations made by a Commission like the Agricultural Commis¬ 
sion, endorsed by the Banking Committee some six on seven years ago, 
and Government had enough time to send at least one man, if not more, 
to foreign countries for necessary training as a marketing officer or expert. 
Instead of that, Government say now that they have secured the ser^ 
vices of one rnaVketing expert, and I presume liis services have been 
secured from England, It may. not be very palatable to some, but I 
say that so long as we look to England for our experts or for the control 
of all our services, especially now services, we shall never bo able to build 
up our nation. I have no objection to your recruiting experts from 
forcifni countries—even from England, if there is a real national need for 
it. But, if \ou want a real expert, our selection should not bo confined 
to England alone, we must pick out from any country the best man 
available, and we may pay him for a particular period of time, but one 
of the conditions of his service should be tliat he should train our young- 
men. I presume this marketing officer’s services have beem secured on a 
contract basis for a particular period, and sol would suggest that after 
the period of his contract is over, Government should give us an assur¬ 
ance that his contract will not be reneyved and that an Indian will be 
appointed in his place 

As to the spirit of Indianisation, it will not be possible to ciurv out the 
spirit if the outlook docs not change in regard to new services. Eirst 
all, look to the pav of the Central marketing olficet's and that of the pro¬ 
vincial marketing officers,—we find a good deal of difference- They begin 
with Bs. 200 in Provinces whereas these marketing officers in the Centre 
begin with Rs. 600, for provincial marketing officers, it is said, will bo of the 
grade of assistant marketing officers. 

^ Then, again, a.s has been remarked by some of our friends, this service, 
in course of time, may prove a heavy burden on the taxpayer T may 
mention here something by wqy of an analogy as to what happened to co¬ 
operative research in Bihar and Orissa. When co-operative credit socie- 
WB had not even been fully established, when people had not even under¬ 
stood the utility of these societies, a proposal was made that all those 
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poor societies of the Province should contribute something towards the con¬ 
struction of a big house in a central place to accommodate one or two 
experts to be indented for from abroad so that they might study and 
advise how best the co-operative movement could be promoted and develop¬ 
ed in this countiw. I now find that the entire co-operative movement there 
is in a moribund condition. Many co-operative societies are n process of 
liquidation and banks too. 

Tliere is again, in this new programme, another tliin end of the wedge 
ior fresh taxation. I find that many committees like the Oilseeds Com¬ 
mittee ar(‘ going I^o he established, and in tins connection it is intended that 
there will be levied a cess in each case to meet the expenditure for the 
committees In the case of the Oilseeds Committee it is already under 
niA ostigation to levy a cess to meet the expenditure of this Committee. 
Similarly, in the case of other Committees also, a ccss is contemplated 
and the Oilseeds (Committee is actually considering detailed proposals for 
the same. Of course, if under this marketing department then* was some 
storehouse or sales depot, and some articles were to be sold through' 
this department and some commission was charged for the sale etc., that 
might be a separate proposition, but, if there is going to be a cess which 
would act like a land cess, like our road eesa. then it will be a fresh taxa¬ 
tion and I would appeal to the Honourable Member that he should not 
meet the expenditure on the Committees by levying a ccss on the produce 
of the soil, for our agriculturists are being taxed already very much and 
Goveniment might well afford to give some money for their relief. 

Last of all, there is an item in which I am somewhat personally in¬ 
terested—^rather, my constituency is directly interested. Aids are given 
to ten provinces. I should like to suggest that this is going to be done 
for throe years, and, as in the meantime, new provinces are coming into 
being, I earnestly appeal to the Ifonourable Member to treat the new 
provinces, especially the province of Orissa, as a separate entity, for I 
]iav(' no desire now to doserihe the condition of Orissa—its miseries, mainly 
due to long neglect, and exploitation in neglect. This is a province where 
there are no industries and our agriculture is in a very bad slate on account 
of floods which are generally followed by famines. So, it should be con¬ 
sidered as a separate entity and some special provision should be made 
for the province of Orissa so far as the marketing organisation is con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Mr. President, T think that my intervention at this 
stage, might help to shorten the debate, because the points which, in my 
opinion, could be raised on the demand have already been raised and raised 
in elaborate form. There are four main questions, as I see it, that have 
been raised The first is, is it worth while to undertake the work which 
is to be entrusted to the marketing officers and their associates? My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mohanlal Saksena, w'as doubtful, in fact, he 
thought that it would be money wasted. On the other hand, my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty, was not so sceptical; on the 
contrary, if I heard him correctly, he said that nobody representing agri¬ 
cultural interests could minimise the importance of the objects for .which 
this investigation was to be undertaken. I submit that the task of per¬ 
suading my Honourable friend, Mr. Mohanlal Saksena, in regard to this 
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matter had better be left to Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty. Ho will be 
able to do it much more persuasively and much more effectively than I, 
because I do not happen, fortunately or unfortunately, to be a member of 
that political organisation. 

The second point which was raised was regarding the level of salaries. 
It was stated that we had pitclicd the rates of pay too high, not merely 
for tlie principal Agricultural Officer, but for the other members of the 
hierarcdiy. T would like to deal first witli the principal Agricultural Officer. 
There scerns to be an impression that this appointment ha« only recently 
been made. No. It was made last year; it was made after robTtnee to 
the Standing Finance Committee; it was made after an advertisement 
issued by the High C!oinmissioner for India in Fiigland who invited ax^pli- 
cations from suitable candidates And we chose the host offfeer in the 
circumstances, because it was felt that, in view of the highly specialised 
work of marketing organisaticn and investigation, it was desirable that we 
should have somebody witli practical experience of this kind of work. But 
the point to bear in mind is thiit the appointment was made only for a 
j)eriod of three years and it was mad(‘ with the definite object that this 
officer would train up officers in India to take his ])laco and to continue tbe 
work which might be initiated as a result of the organisation that might be 
started. That is all T need say on the subject of the principal marketing 
officer. And I would like to take this opportunity of repudiating the sugr 
gestion that this appointment was made in any spirit of nepotism, because, 
as T have already stated, it has been made as tlie result of advertisement 
and on tlie recommendation of the High Commissioner for India who 
hajipens to be not only an Indian, but was iu the past a very distinguished 
and a very respected Member both of the Coverriment and of this ilouse. 
Now, we go on to the other members of the hierarchy and "the staff of the 
marketing officer. My Honoiirahlc friend, Mr. Mohaiilal Saksena, and I 
think very rightly, said: you should fix the rates of pay luiving regard to 
the market value of the people that you get. Now, in‘so far as the staff 
of the Central Marketing Office is concerned, that has been recruited, not 
by the Governor General in Council, but by the Public Service Commission. 
That, I hope, will dispose of any suggestion that there has been anv nepo¬ 
tism or any other backdoor influence at work. The Public ^Service 
Commission advertised, they scrutinised the applications—I think more 
than 300 applications were received,—they interviewed the candidates, and 
then they chose the best people they could. I come to the point of sala¬ 
ries. As you would have observed . . 
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attention to the field of recruitinont in this country. Now, to como back to 
the salaries, 1 think ni.y IFononrahlc friend, Mr. Mohanlal haksena, enun¬ 


ciated a very cxccdlent principle, namely, that the salary shall he related 
to the market value of the people whom you get. Let me now give y<)u 
the salary of the first principal markeiang otficer. This gentleman was in 
receipt of a salary of Rs 700 ])er mensem in ^lysore. IFe is being askea 
to take np an appointment which is not a permanent one hut a teniporary 
one, because the appointment is onl> for a period of five years. 1 think my 
Ifonourable friend w’ill agree that m the circumstanef's we had to offer 
iiim a sliglitly liigher salary lhan the salary which he was getting in 
Mysore, othi'rwise il Avould nor. he worth wliile pnietically jeojiardising a 
permaiumt appointment in Mysore for the purpose of d(dug tmuporary work. 

I submit that in the circaimstanees our fixing his initial salary at Its. 900 
per mensem is by no means an a(‘t of extravagance. Similarly, in the case 
of the second marketing officer, also from Mysore. He was already in receipt 
of a salary of Its. 1,000 per mensem. I may state that if we had fixed his 
salary at a rigid figure of Rs 900 or 950, we should have had to go without 
this officer 1 can go on multiplying instances, because T have got the 
names of all the officers selected by the Public Service Comniission, but, 1 
liope, in the light of flu' explanation I have given, my Honourable friend 
will agree that the decision of Government was a decision caculated to 
meet the requirements of economy as well as the requirements of efficiency, 
because it is no use, in fact, it is uneconornic.al to go and appoint people 
cheap and people inefficient That disposes of tlu‘ second question, name¬ 
ly, ^he scale of salaries. 


Now', I come to the question of functions. My Honourable friend, 
Prof. lianga, said that while he was in favour of leaving a great deal of 
latitude to the Provincial (Tovernments, he felt that this investigation shall 
he (*o-ordinated, so that there shall bo some systematic method both of 
investigation and of presentation of the facts. That exactly is the principle 
upon whicdi this whole plan has been worked out. Our staff of principal 
marketing officers, senior and jnnior, has been recruited on this assumPr 
tion that, inasmuch as the principal crops with wdiich they may bo dealing 
are grown in more than one province, inasmuch as the commodities of 
which the marketing they may be investigating interest more than opfi 
province, the particular plan of investigation must be laid down by the 
Central Government; the particular lines of investigation must be super¬ 
vised by the Central Government hut ihe actual investigation must he done 
locally by such a staff as the Local Government may appoint. That, Sir, 
is the ])iineiple on which we have acted. We liave provided money for the 
central staff with (he approval of the Standing Finance Committee, and, 
after furnishing to them every information that was likely to be needed. 
So far as the provinces are concerned, the only thing that we could do was 
to ask the Standing Finance Committee and this House to agree to a lump 
grant being given. The maximum of that is 2 lakhs. It will not be con¬ 
sistent either with the spirit of the Constitution, nor I submit w'ould it be 
generous to the })rovirices to assume that a sum of two laklis distributed 
over nine or ten Governors' provinces cannot be judiciously spent by the 
Ministers in the provinces and the Governor—^by the Ministers who, I am 
sure, are responsive in these matters to public opinion and to the opinion 
of leaders of parties as they sit in the Provincial Legislatures. 
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Prof. N. O. Sanga: What about the recommendation of Committees? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Member is interfering too much. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The fourth or last point which T want to deal with is 
the subject of commercial intelligence. My Honourable fri(3n(l Prof. 
Ranga, was responsible for raising that also. He said what on earth is the 
good of all these investigations. We do not want merely to collect statistics 
in India. We want to know what tlie (>ii(l(‘t for onr prodiu’ts abroad is. 
You will really have a picture of these requirements only when there is a 
proper comnuircial intelligence organisation abroad. Now, my Honourable 
friend will agree that the staple products which are to he investigated by 
these officers and committees are primary products, that is agricultural 
]>roductH. Now, what is the position in regard to that. We have a Trade 
Commissioner in Hamburg, w^e have a Trade (knnmissioner in Milan. We 
have a Trade Commissioner in London and also a Deputy Trade Commis¬ 
sioner. In other words, with the possible exception of the United States 
of America—and the Honoiirahlr the Commerce Member announced the 
other day that the question of appointing a Trade Commissioner there is 
under consideration—every principal consuming country of our primary pro¬ 
ducts has already a Trade Commissioner. I submit, it cannot, in the 
circumstances, bo contended that wo are undertaking something which 
would be lopsided. That is all. Sir, I need say in regard to the variouB 
points that have been raised. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: What about a grant to Orissa? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My friend has asked me about Orissa. At the 
present moment, my friend is perfectly aware that Orissa is part of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa. Wc can, for purposes of this distribution, 
recognise only the province of Bihar and Orissa. When Orissa becomes a 
separate province, the question will be reconsidered. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 57,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Scheme for the Improve¬ 
ment of Agricultural Marketing in India’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Industries. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg (Finance Member): Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 1,69,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Industries’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 1,69,000,^ be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the Slst day of March, 1935, in respect of Tudustries’.” 

Prof. N. G. Banga: Sir, this is the first time .... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Does the Honour¬ 
able Member want to oppose this motion? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Yes. This is the first time that this demand for 
money for the handloom industry is brought before this Assembly. The 
policy underlying this grant of money has not been discussed before in this 
Assembly. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahirn): This is not a new 
service, and the Chair cannot allow any question of policy to be debated. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: I find that this money is to be distributed between 
the different provinces in the manner wdiicli is accepted and i)roposed by 
the Industrial Conference held once a year in Simla. I find that accord¬ 
ing to the figure's supplied to this House by the Honourable Member for 
Industries, only very small sums are to be granted to each one of the 
provinces. i find that, in 1984-3b, it is proposed to distribute one lakh 
and 76 thousand between all these provinces m this country for the im¬ 
provement of handloom weaving industry and in 1935-36 only 4 lakhs 74 
thousand is proposed to be distributed but if you look at the proceedings 
of the Industrial Conference held in Simla on the 9ih, 10th and 11th July 
1934, we find the proposals placed before that conference by various Local 
Governmi'iits and according to the estimates that they have made for their 
schemes of inifjroving the handloom weaving industry that as much as 12 
lakhs of rupees per annum will be needed if all those schemes are to be 
properly linancod at all but it w'us thought since the Government of India 
was having only about 5 lakhs of rupees or a little more, it would not be 
possible for them to accept all their scliomes and therefore a compromise 
was arrived at and a particular sclnmie w^as adopted according to which 
this money was to be distributed between all these different provinces. 
The principle according to which this money is to be distributed is stated as 
follows: 

“II was agreed that the distribution of half the grant in proportion to the 
consumption of yarn and half in proportion to the expendituie incurred should hold 
for the first year only and that tho matter should be reconsidered at the next Confer¬ 
ence in the light of experience, and it was also agreed that 15 per cent of the grant 
should be retained for contingencies and grants to Minor Administrations and especially 
to increase the grants of those provinces which for .special reason.s leceived unfavourable 
allotments under tho agreed basis of allocation.” 

But I hnd no provision made for establishing a Central Emporium for 
hand-wo veil goods either at Delhi or at any other central ly-situatcd place 
in India, and I find also that several provinces, especially the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces Governments were suggesting the 
establishment of such a Central Emporium, if necessary, to be under the 
direct supervision and control of the Honourable Member for Industries and 
Labour. Sir, this Central Emporium will serve a very useful purpose in 
that people from different parts of the world and India who will be throng¬ 
ing to Delhi can resort to it. And it is for that reason that it is nroposed 
to shift the Pusa Instituie to Delhi. It is, however, for a very much more 
sensible cand plausible reason that I suggest that such a Central Emporium 
should be established in Delhi and money should be provided for it, but 
no provision at all has been made. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Member can make bis suggestions without repeating himself. 
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Prol. N. O. Ranga: Secondly, Sir, according to the proposals placed 
before the Government of India and accepted by the Government of 
India, it is learnt that the various provinces are to appoint their provincial 
marketing officers and they are to have their provincial committeea also. 

In Bombay they are to have industrial committees in different districts and 
so on, and they are to establish these marketing societies in various parts 
of their province. Yet no mention is made about the manner in which 
these weavers should be taken into the consultation and conhdeuce of these 
Provincial Governments on the allocation, distribution and exj^enditure of 
these Slims proposed to be granted by the Government uf India It is 
only one province and one Government and that is the United Provinces 
Government which has come forward with this proposal that it vili supide- 
ment the mon( 3 y that will be granted to it by the Government of India with 
its own funds and thus finance ihis marketing programme, but other pro¬ 
vinces have not come forward witli any such programme at all, and I do 
not know what the Government of India propose to do in order to see that 
the money which they are granting will be properly utilised and will not be 
a sort of drop of water in a world of desert but, on the other hand, will be 
a useful source of inspiration and progress. Then. Sir, I suggested the other 
day to the Honourable the Member for Industries and Labour that the hand- 
loom weavers should really, if they are to be benefited, taken into the 
confidence of and ought to be given repnisentation on, all the committees 
to be establislied in all these provinces, but he gave me the answer that he 
was not pre])ared to make any such suggestion to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, that he was not prepared to interfere with the manner in which the 
Provincial Governments propose to siiencl these sums that are granted by 
the Government of India, and that he will not even see the advisability of 
making or even placing that suggestion before them. Unless the hand^ 
loom weavers who are sought to bo benefited are to be given a higher 
constitutional place on all the institutions that are to be established in 
all these provinces with the money that is to be granted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, I cannot feel sure that the handloom weavers will be bene¬ 
fited at all. 

And, then, there is the question of the salaries. I find from the propo¬ 
sals placed here that the Madras Government propose to pay as much as 
Rs. 700 for its marketing officer, while the Punjab Government propose to 
pay only Rs. 250 for its officer. Now 1 would like that there should be 
some sort of uniformity in the salaries to be paid to the various marketing 
officers out of the funds to be granted by the Government of India, and 
that is why I again maintain that the Government of India should try to 
put its foot dowm and then say to these Provincial Governments that if 
they are to get any money from the Government of India, they should 
certainly try to abide by the decisions of the Government of India; and in 
coming to its own decision, the Government of India should develop a 
uniform policy about the manner in which this money should be spent in 
the ^ way of grants to handloom societies, in the way of the supply cf 
capital at a low rate of interest to the handloom weavers the co-operative 
societies, the industrial societies, the sales societies, and also by way of 
salaries to the officers to be appointed to carry on the marketing of handroom 
goods. 

Next, Sir, I want to suggest that the Government of India should try 
to persuade the Provincial Governments to pay more attention to the mar¬ 
keting of handloom-woven goods and in that way improve the get-up and 
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efficioncy of ih.o olotlies used by handloom weavers and they should also 
pay attention to the collection of facts in regard to the number of hand- 
looms there are in different provinces, the number of handloom weavers 
employed in that particular industry, and also the standard of living that 
is possible for (ho‘^e workers. And 1 want the Government of India also to 
investigate the possibility of establishing Trade Boards in order to improve 
the conditions of the handloom weavers who are employed by an increasing 
number of employers. It is usually believed that the handloom weaving 
industry, being a cottage one, is full of only independent weavers, who are 
not at all employed by anybody, but it is a wTong belief, Sir. I find, as a 
result of an extensive inquiry carried on in the IMadras Presidency in various 
districts, that more than 75 per cent of (he handloom weavers are employed 
today as wage-earners either in groups of five or groups of ten or twenty 
by various employers belonging to either their own caste or some other 
caste or even race and are thus being exploited by these employers, and 
these weavers should be protecti'd from the ravages of these employers, 
and that ought to be undertaken also if there are funds available for that. 
Lastly, Sir, E find that these five lakhs will not be enough at all. The 
Government of India should certainly try—if they do wish to help these 
handloom weavers at all—to convince the millowners and persuade them 
to agree to an increase in this direction to the extent of at least five lakhs 
raised per annum so that these handloom weavers may really be helped . . . 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Where are the millowners going to get the money 
from ? 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: They even tried to oppose it here on the floor of 
this House when the additional income from the tariff was being granted. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: What authority have you for that? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Tliat is my memory. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Oli, memory! 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: I am speaking subject to correction. I say, when 
this money is being distributed by the Government of India they should 
have a sufficient amount of control over the manner in which it is being 
spent by the Provincial Governments, and I do not want the Honourable 
Member for Industries and Labour to come hero and say: cannot make 

any suggestions to the Provincial Governments. I cannot control their 
activities, I cannot have anything to do with it at all—I will simply make 
over the money that the Assembly grants to the Government of India to 
the provinces to be distributed, and then I simply wash my hands of all 
this.” 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, my Honourable friend, Professor Eanga, stated at the outset of his 
speech, that this question had not been discussed before in this Assembly. 

I think, Sir, that is hardly correct. The grant wo are discussing is the 
outcome of a statement made by the Honourable the Commerce Member 
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last year in the course of a discussion on the Indian Tariff (Textile Pro¬ 
tection) Amendment Bill. It was then that he told the House that the 
Government of India had— 

“Decided that they would invite Local Governments and Local Administrations to 
place before them suitable schemes for developing co-operative buying and selling on 
behalf of the handlpom weaver, and, generally, for the better organization and improve¬ 
ment of the industry. They propose *to make grants-in-aid of such schemes as may 
appear suitable to them^ the grants-in-aid per annum not to exceed, in the aggregate, 
an amount equal to the amount of the proceeds of an import duty of a quarter anna 
per pound on yarns^ up to fifties imported into the country, and to last so long as the 

protective measures iii this Hill are in force. We calculate that wc shall have some¬ 

thing like Rs. lakhs per annum to distribute for this purpose.” 

The position is that the HoiiSiO had ample opportunities, during the 
discussion on the Bill, to discuss the principle of the grant. 
My recollection on the subject is not very clear, but, so far as 
1 know, no objection was raised. In fact, the proposal was generally 
welcomed, as it was felt tluit as the tiovernment were doing so much 
for the cotton mill industry, they ought to do a little for the handloom 
industry. My Tlonourable friend's next contention is that the amount is 
too small. There 1 have considerable sympathy with his point of view. 
But one has to cut one’s coat according to one’s cloth. Jf we find that 

this expenditure is really producing a useful effect, I should have no 

hesitation in going to my Honourable colleague on rny right and asking 
him whether he cannot give us a little more money. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga: He has got 35 lakhs now. 

Mr. President (Tlui Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair would 
ask the Honourable Member not to go on interrupting. He must exercise 
some self-restraint. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Now, Sir, 1 come to my Honourable 
friend’s main contention with which J find myself in complete disagree¬ 
ment. Ho wishes us to keep the very strictest control over the expendi¬ 
ture of this amount by Local Governments. lie wants us to put Local 
Governments on a ITocrustean b(‘d and to have absolute uniformity 
throughout tlic whole of India, whatever the differences may be between 
the local conditions of the different provinces. He wants us to give the 
marketing officer in Madras Rs. 250 or Rs. 300 or whatever the figure 
he mentioned because the Punjab Government happen to have fixed that 
salary for their marketing officer irrespective entirely of the amount of 
work the maTketiiig officer or the officer in charge of these schemes in 
Madras has to do and irrespective entirely of the number of handlooms 
in that province and of the consumption of yarn. I decline to be a party 
to any proposal of tliat kind. I cannot understand tho distrust of Local 
Governments which prevails in so-me sections of this House. The Madras 
Government administers a* budget of about 16 crores. We are giving them 
about Rs. 60,000 for 1935-36 to spend on the handloom industry, and, 
forsooth, we are to tell them that they can only spend the money in one 
way and one way alone. Sir, it is really too much to expect us to tie the 
Local Governments down this way especially when we ar^ on the eve of 
Provincial Autonomy when they will be entirely independent in matters 
of this kind. It is absurd that we should expect them to come to us for 
our approval if they want to make changes in their schemes and if they 
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want to spend another Bs. 100 here or another Ks. 100 there. I think 
that we have done our duty to this House in the way of seeing that the 
money which is voted by it is properly spent when we have asked the Local 
Governments to submit schemes to us for general approval. The 
schemes they submitted were carefully examined by the sub-committee 
of the Industries Conference and it criticised them in various ways. I 
should like to express my appreciation of the way in which the Local Gov¬ 
ernments gave effect to the points which were made in the course of the 
discussion at the Industries Conference last year. We are proposing that the 
schemes should be reviewed annually at the Industries Conferences not 
merely to provide us with information on the progress made but also with a 
view to enable all the provinces to exchange ideas and experiences. 1 feel, 
Sir, that in these ways we have provided sufficient guarantee that the money 
we are giving the Provinces should not be wasted. I do not think there is 
any other point in my Honourable friend Professor Banga’s speech which 
calls for comment except that 1 am a little doubtful whether the idea 
of a Central Emporium is worth following up. India is a vast country 
with 350 million people and I should have thought that Provincial Em¬ 
poriums were all that is required. I cannot see myself what useful pur¬ 
pose would be served by having a Central Emporium m addition. I 
should like to express my agreement with him in regard to the last point 
he raised, which is that special attention should be paid to marketing. 
That, after all, is the most important part of the various schemes which 
have been submitted to us. He also said that special attention ought to 
be paid to the finish. There I am m entire agreement with him. If you 
want to sell your goods, they must be finished properly and he is per¬ 
fectly right in urging that special attention should be paid to the finish of 
tho articles produced. I w'ould only once more say in conclusion that I 
feel that Local Governments may be trusted in this matter, that the ad¬ 
ministration of the grant must be left to them and that it must be for 
them to decide whose advice they should take in regard to the expendi¬ 
ture. They are far better judges of local conditions than we are and any 
undue interference on our part beyond the limits that I have mentioned 
would be both unnecessary and uncalled for. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a bupplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 1,68,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31fet day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Industries’.’’ 


The motion was adopted. 


Transfer to the Fund for the Development of Civil Aviation. 


The Honourable Sir James Origg: Sir, I beg to move: 


“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Rs. 92,67,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Transfer to the Fund 
lor the Development of Civil Aviation’.’* 
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Perhaps I may be allowed to make a few preliminary remarks of ex¬ 
planation. Except in one particular, this grant is on all fours with the 
grant for the transfer of the Pusa Institute to Delhi. The scheme was 
approved by the Standing Finance Committee of the last Assembly, but 
it was not approved in principle by the Assembly itself. It was proposed 
to meet the expenditure out of capital, and it is now proposed to utilise 
the revenue surplus for that purpose. The principle behind that change 
from capital to a revenue surplus is that whatever ma^ be said about the 
return on the money spent, it will not yield an immediate and corre¬ 
spondingly measureable return to the exchequer, so that it is not a 
muncrative scheme of the kind which it is normally justifiable to charge 
to capital. That is why, when money became available, wc decided to 
meet the expenditure out of a revenue surplus. And perhaps as a certain 

amount of misapprehension exists about \Nhat it is and what it is not 

legitimate to spend revenue and accrued revenue surplus on, J may say 

that even if the money from tht‘ surplus which it was proposed to spend 

on this subject is released by a restoration of the former decision to 
charge it to capital, it is not available for the reduction of taxes in the 
forthcoming year. On the 31st March, it will automatically go to debt 
reduction and avoidance. In other words, it will go towards reducing 
the capital debt. Therefore, if w'e decide now to increase tlie capital 
debt by precisely the same amount, the net effect on Government finances 
will bo nil. But it certainly is not legitimate to bring forw^ard an ac¬ 
crued surplus from year I to assist the revenue of year TI and to utilise 
the money for the reduction of taxes which involves a recurring reduc¬ 
tion of the resources of the Government. With these few w^ords of ex¬ 
planation, I move the motion standing in my name. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding Its. 92,57,000, be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Transfer to the Fund 
for the Development of Civil Aviation’.“ 

The first motion is in the name of Pandit Nilakantha Das that the 

demand be omitted. That, being a direct negative, is out of order. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: I do not move my amendment’*' 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, I must apologise to you for again rising to 

a point of order. But I may assure you. Sir, that I do so only after the 

most careful consideration that I am capable of. I submit to you, with 
some confidence, Sir, that this supplementary demand is not covered by 
our Buies. My submission to you is this. It is admitted, Mr. 1^-esident, 
that it does not come under Buie 50(l)(i) of the Indian Legislative Buies, 
because the amount voted in the Budget is not found to be insufficient 
for the purpose of the current year. Eule 50(l))(i) says: 

“An estimate shall be presented to the Assembly for a supplementary or additional 
grant when : 

(i) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to be insufficient for the 

purposes of the current year. , 

(ii) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for which the vote of 
the Assembly is necessary upon some new service not contemplated in the Budget for 
that year.” 


*“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 92,67,000, 
in respect of ‘Transfer to the Fund foi< the Development of Civil Aviation’ be reduced 
to one rupee/* 
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I lay some emphasis on the words ‘not contemplated in the Budget 
for that year’. If you W'ill kindly turn to the big Volume which has been 
circulated to us along with the Demands for Grants for this year, you 
will find at page 898, Demand No. 68, Aviation and the sub-heads under 
which this grant will be accounted for on behalf of the Department of 
Industries and Labour (Civil Aviation). Therefore, I believe there was 
last year, I speak subject to correction, this Demand No. 68 including 
Aviation and Civil Aviation, and it was a service contemplated in the 
budget for the yeaT 1934-85. This Civil Aviation was a specific service, 
for wliich the House was asked to vote money, and the 1 fouse voted 
money for this very S 2 )ecific purpose. 1 should like to know, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, what is the new' service for the expenditure uj)On which this money 
is w’anted, w'hicli was not contemplated in the budget for that year. As 
far as I can see, this demand comes under neither sub-rule (i) nor sub- 
rule (ii). 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): What about Rule 
49. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: It is not admittedly an excess grant, because it 
has not been spent. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Then, what does 
the Honourable Member say is the nature of the demand? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: It is more than I can say. The Honourable the 
Finance Mtunber says that it is a* supplementary (leanand. I say it is not 
covered by any Hide 1 know of. You wdl concede at once that, so long 
as the dmnand (\annot come under Rule 49 or Rule 50, no demand can 
come before the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): It is a technical 
question. The House can, if it so (diooses, reject the demand. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: On that matter, I submit one thing. When these 
demands are asked for, we <are given a big Volume stating the specific 
items of ^expenditure. It is not as if this House votes block grants for 
Civil Aviation. Tins House votc-"^ for a grant to be spent in the manner 
specihod in the Volume given to us. So far as this is concenied, you will 
notice only a reference at the bottom and it says. 

“This IS lu accorchiiu'o with the proposal explained in paragraphs 28 and 33 of the 
s]joor]i of the Honourable the Finance Member.” 

If yon will kindly turn to the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Member, you wall find in paragraph 28 there is nothing mentioned speci¬ 
fically about this. In paragraph 88, the Honourable the Finance Member 
simply says: 

“After these special grants have been made there should remain a balance of 
Rs.^ 2,04 lakhs. A large part of this sum I propose to put aside for two schemes 
which it was provisionally decided to finance from capital. These are the civil 
aviation programme, which is expected to cost Rs. 93 lakhs, and the transfer of the 
Pusa Institute to Delhi which will cost about Rs. 36 lakhs. I was not myself very 
happy about the decision to charge to capital these two schemes, which are certainly 
not in any strict sense of the word remunerative. And now that we have an accru^ 
revenue surplus it seems to me sound policy to use part of it for these purposes attd 
to avoid the creation of what might have become an awkward precedent.” 
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My point on the merits is this. We are asked to vote away 93 lakhs 
without a single datum, as to how it is to be spent. 1 submit this is a 
very vital point. We are asked to vote away 93 lakhs block gi*ant. No¬ 
body tells us details about this. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): Then, this cannot 
be brouglit up as a supplementary grant. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: My substantial point is that there are no details 
fortlicurning as to how this money will be spent, and so tins demand 
cannot be taken up. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I say a few words as to what the position 
is. It is as follows: This matter was discussed by the Standing ihnance 
Goiumittee before whom a note was placed. The Finance Committee w’as 
the Committee of 1934. The\ considered the whole question and ap¬ 
proved of this expenditure of 92 lakhs odd from capital. The sugges¬ 
tion of the Government originally w'as that money should come out of 
ca[)ital and that was in the note. The note was considered by the Fin¬ 
ance Committee, but it w^as never placed before the House (Hear, hear), 
nor was there any Resolution before this House such as in the case of 
Pusa. It evidently turns out now that the Honourable the Finance 
Member did not think that this expenditure should be financed from 
capital and he wanted it to be financed from revenue. He got a windfall 
from the surplus of the last tw'o years and he want(‘d to use that sur])lus 
for this purpose. Finding no other way of bringing it before the House 
the Honourable the Finance Member struck upon the brilliant idea of a 
supplementary demand. It ought to have been shown under capital ex- 
])endituro in the next year’s budget. That is how it ought to have ap¬ 
peared before the House a'ud then it would have been open for discussion 
on its ments. As a matter of fact, my Honourable fnends have not got 
the repoi-t of the Standing Finance Committee of that year, because they 
were not Members of this House. I suggest it might be distributed to 
all the Members. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: I understand it has been distri¬ 
buted. 

Sir Cowasp Jehangir: It was distributed to us before, to us old 
Members. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row (Government of India: Nominated Official): It 
was distributed to all the Members here along with the budget papers. 

Sardar Sant Sin^^ (West Punjab: Sikh): I have also got it. It is- 
dated 27th August, Proceedings of the Finance Committee, Vol. XIV, 
No. 4. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Then, I apologise, if that is so. I w^as given to 
understand that my Honourable friends did not get it. Then, the scheme 
is now before the House. I withdraw the statement that it is not before 
the House. My Honourable friend, Mr. Satyamurti, was then wrong 
in saying that he did not know the whole question. He ought to have 
seen the papers distributed to him. He made a mistake. We all some¬ 
times make mistakes. But, how^ever, the point, of' order raised remains 
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that tiiis demand ought to have been included in the budget and that also 
put of capital expenditure. The Honourable the Finance Member desir¬ 
ing to provide this money out of revenue, but not being able to afford to 
pay out of ilie revenue of the cuiTent year, has taken advantage of the 
surplus of the last two years and has further taken advantage of the 
medium of supplementary demands to bring it before this House. I con¬ 
tend that this is capital expenditure as originally suggested by Govern¬ 
ment themselves and that the Finance Member ought to find ways and 
means of granting this money to the department through capital. I agree 
that there is a great deal in the point of order raised. 

The Honourable Sir James Gngg: The only thing, Sir, that I need say 
is tliat if this is an illegitimate use of a supplementary demand, it is 
precisely the same procedure as was adopted in the utilisation of the surplus 
of last year for special expenditure on the Bihar earthquake. It is a special 
programme of expenditure outside the ordinary annual programme of civil 
aviation and it is a special programme to overtake arrears of development. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur liahim): With regard to the 
13ihar earthquake, was any point of order raised at the time? 

The Honourable Sir Js^mes Grigg: I understand not. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Sir, may I point out to the Finance Member that 
the Bihar earthquake took Government by surprise? It was a sudden call 
upon their resources, and it, therefore, falls within the two rules read out 
by my Honourable friend about supplementary demands. This was not 
a sudden call upon Government. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: There is nothing here about a sudden 
call. The language is, “a need arises not contemplated in the budget of 
that year”. The need in this case is to overtake the arrears of development 
of civil aviation. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Yes, but it was contemplated. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: No, it was not. The provision made 
was for th('. bare minimum which we thought coufd be financed within the 
budget of that year. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: The whole demand was placed before the Finance 
Committer and sanctioned by the Finance Committee. It was contemplat¬ 
ed; the Bihar earthquake took Government by surprise. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: It was not contemp'lated in the bud¬ 
get; it was contemplated at a later stage. 

Mr, President (The Honoiurable Sir Abdur Eahim): Is it a new service? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: It is a new service which was approv-» 
ed by the last Standing Finance Committee, but was not submitted for 
the vote of the Assembly. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): But civil aviation 
is not a new service? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The special programme to overtake 
the arrears of development is a new service. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, in the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Standing Finance Committee held on 27th August, 1934, the question was 
if the proposal was in respect of a new service, and the answer is, “No." 
It is in vol. XIV, No. 4, page 138. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The question of new service does not 
arise in connection with capital charges. “New service" has a special tech¬ 
nical significance in relation to the budget and to the charges to be defrayed 
out of revenue. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The point of order 
raised is that this supplementary demand about the transfer of the fund 
for the development of civil aviation is not in order and is not covered by 
rule 50. It is clearly not covered by clause (i) of sub-rule (1), and it is 
also contended that clause (ii) of sub-rule (1) does not apply because it is 
not a new service. This question, the Chair admits, is not free from diffi¬ 
culty as to what will be considered a “new service" so far as financipi 
provisions are concerned. Aviation itself is not a new service because provi¬ 
sion has been made in the last budget. But what is suggested is that it 
is a new service so far as the programme as sought to be financed by this 
scheme is concerned. And also a precedent has been cited in the case of 
the grant that was made for relief of suffering caused by the Bihar earth¬ 
quake. This is a technical question, but one of importance. On the 
materials that are available at present, the Chair is not prepared to rule 
that the demand is out of order, but it does not want this to be taken as a 
■precedent for guidance in future 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum of Rs. 92,57,000 in re.spect 
of ‘Transfer to the Fund for the Development of Civil Aviation’ be reduced to one 
rupee.” 


[Ai this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta).] 

Sir, though you have been pleased to hold that, in the special circum¬ 
stances of the case, you are not prepared to hold that the demand is not out 
of order, the fact remains that the demand does not fully answer the condi¬ 
tions that are provided in the rule governing supplementary demands and 
is certainly not in consonance with the spirit of it. This is a factor which 
must weigh with the House in determining their attitude towards the 
demand. Sir, we have to see what will be the consequence of our approval 
of this proposal. The financial year for which these supplementary demands 
are being presented is almost at its close. Within a few days it will have 
come to an end. Admitf/edly no part of this money has been spent so far. 
"So far as one can foresee. . . . 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am sorry to have to disabuse my 
Honourable friend, but some of this money has been spent. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Under whose orders? 

Pandit Oovind Baliabh Pant: How much? 

The Bfbnourable Sir Frank Noyce: My Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, explained the position in that respect this morning. He explain¬ 
ed tliat the Finance Department can authorise money in anticipation of a 
supplementary demand. 

Pandit Govind Baliabh Pant: How much has been spent? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That, 1 am sorry, Sir, 1 cannot say, 
but it is not a very great amount. 

Pandit Govind Baliabh Pant: Well, then, I liave no objection if a rupee 
has been spent out of it; 1 am prepared to concede that a rupee has been 
{?pent. That does not affect the position so long as we are not told what 
is the amount that has been actually spent. It is no answer to say that 

at least a part has been spent. I know that there is a provision of about 

16 lakhs for civil aviation in the budget for the next year and one for about 
12 or Id lakhs in the budget for the current year. So, it is just possible 
that money may have been spent out of the provision that had been made 
in the budget for the current year; and, if anything has 
been spent in excess of that amount, then the proper course for Govern¬ 
ment would be to bring a supplementary demand for that excess amount 
and not to prt'ss for such a huge amount with a view to covering that small 
expenditure. Here the proposal is for the transfer of a sum of about a 
crore to a fund. So long as no transfer has been made to that fund, it is 
inconceivable that any money could have been spent out of a fund to 

which nothing has yet been transferred. So T cannot possibly conceive 

how anything could have been spent out of the funds that we are now' 
being asked to transfer to the contemplated or proposed fund which has not 
yet come into existence. I should very much like to know from the 
Honourable the Finance Member how he would justify such expenditure out 
of a fund which has not yet come into existence, whether it would be a 
regular expenditure, and whether it would be in accordance witn the ele* 
mentary rules of financial disbursement or adjustment or expenditure. But 
it is not merely a technical question: the question is of greater importance 
than that. When we are asked to transfer money to a fund, it is open 
to the Government to spend it in one year—it is open to the Government 
to spend it in 10 years. If any supplementary demands are brought before 
the House, they must be strictly restricted to the sums that are needed 
for immediate and urgent expenses; for any transfer of funds to a consoli¬ 
dated account which will remain in operation for an indefinite length of 
time would be highly objectionable, as the Government can always in thiy 
manner ask the House to transfer sums to a fund with a view to securing 
a blank cheque and a full licence to spend it away in any manner they 
choose, at any time they choose, for any purpose they choose. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: May 1 ask the Honourable Member 
whether he himself did not, on an earlier occasion in this House, propose- 
that all revenue surpluses be carried automatically to a special fund for the? 
development of rural areas? 
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Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I did. There, I did not leave it open to 
the Government to spend away the money for any purpose they chose. On 
the contrary, 1 made it clear that the main reason why I made that pro¬ 
posal was to prevent Government from keeping money up their sleeve sib 
the time of framing the budget and then springing upon us demands like 
these with a view lO obtaining arbitrary latitude for wasting away sums 
which they often managed to secure as surplus revenues through these 
devious and dubious means and contrivances. That was my argument 
then, and that argument stands today. The rule by which surpluses are 
automaticallv transferable to a particular fund is certaiiilv distinguishable 
from a proposal for transferring money to a fund and leaving it there to 
be used by the Government in any manner they chose. What would be 
the effect of my proposal? The result would be this: that no appropriation 
could be made out of that fund without sanction to the various schemes 


being accorded by the House itself. It would be a consolidated fund and 
various schemes would require sanction before it could be drawn upon. 
Hut h(‘rc wo arc asked to sanction this amount and leave it at the disposal 
of the Honourable the Finance Member to be spent by him at his sweet 
will. That is not only opposed to all principles, but on merits too it is 
highly detrimental to the proper regulation of expenditure as it would 
practically divest the House of whatever control it jiossesses over the ex¬ 
penditure of public money. The Honourable the Finance Member told 
us that this provision is different from that made for the transfer of the 
Pusa Institute only in one respect. He said that it stood exactly on a par 
with that in all other respects and in so far as it can be distinguished 
from that I think it will induce the House to throw it out still more than 


in the former case: for he said that while in the case of the transfer from 
i’usa to Delhi the House had accepted the 'principle of transfer, so far as 
this particular demand is concerned, the House had never considered it; 
it has not in any wav examined the policy underlying it, and it has not 
vet committed itself to the policy underlving or governing it. So, when, 
the House felt that it was necessary and proper that the expenditure should 
not be met out of surplus revenue for the transfer of the agricultural insti- 
tute from Tusa to Delhi, in spite of the fact that the House stood commit¬ 
ted to the principle of transfer, I think we stand on much stronger ground 
m urging upon the House the necessity, the wisdom, the advisnbilitv, the- 
justiee and the 'proprietv of opposing such expenditure out of surplus’ 
revenue for a purpose of which even the principle has not vet been inde¬ 
pendently approved or accepted by the House. On the financial ground 
alone, therefore this demand should be thrown out; and if there is occasion 
for any expenddure it should be met out of some other sources with which, 
we will deal when the occasion arises. 


statement made by the Honourable the Finance Member that 
the money would not be available for the relief of taxation as it would he 

S" I ^ .wa“ o1 

to taow •»' Btatement; and I would ver, much like 

tion ^ automatically transferred to the debt redemp- 

on o7?v. W ^ redemption of debts. Is it the conten- 

wthef a! ® <^hat on the 1st of April ori 

India have ° w! the Government of 

ency office? That they can have not a shell at the end of the year 
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as, whatever they then possess automatically goes over to the redemption 
of debt? That seems to me a preposterous position, and I cannot possibly 
accept it. Undoubtedly the House is asked to make provision year by year 
for the reduction of debt, and in the budget which wo have just passed—or 
rather which has been passed in spite of us to be more -precise—there is 
a provision of 50 crores for the redemption of debt in the next financial year. 
Is it open to the Government to apply a larger amount to the redemption of 
debt than they have provided for? Would it be consistent with the provi¬ 
sion that has been made by the House by its vote? Then, this vote is 
sheer mockery and has no meaning. I submit it is not open to the Finance 
])epartment to apply more than Rs. 50 crores to the redemption of debt in 
the coming financiai year; and it has to be applied out of the sums to be 
raised in the manner indicated and provided in the budget itself. So, the 
argument that it will automatically go over to the redemption of debt is, T 
submit, falTkcious and wrong. 

But assuming for a moment it might be so, it would not affect the 
substance, it would not affect the real financial position as it is. We would 
still have reduced the debt liability by a further sum of 92 lakhs and so 
we would be free to add to our debts in the course of the next financial year 
to the extent of 92 lakhs: and assuming, as 1 said, that it is not open to 
the Government to apply more than 50 crores to the redemption of debt 
without a vote of this House, we would still save 92 lakhs out of that 
provision of 50 crores, without in any way making the debt position worse 
than what it w^ould otherwise be on the 81st March, 1086. I submit that 
it would be certainly a relevant argument to be taken into account by this 
House when wo reach the Finance Bill: T would be entitled to argue that 
we liave in our hand a sum of 92 lakhs which had been set apart for the 
purpose of civil aviation and which had not been voted or granted by the 
House for that purpose. Whether this will or will not be granted out of 
capital account, I am not concerned wdth at present. It is enough for me 
that it should not be granted out of surplus revenue, and I hope it will 
help us in reducing the price of postcards, the rates of income-tax, and, if 
possible, some other taxes. So far as the Members of the European Group 
are concerned, they have a mandate, I believe, from their constituency not 
to submit to any expenditure out of surpluses until and unless the sur¬ 
charges have been removed. So their duty is clear enough. They have, 
out of regard for the mandate of their constituency, to join hands with us 
in throwing out this proposal for spending this money out of surplus 
revenue. . . 


Mr. P. E. James: May I ask my friend,—I do not wisli to interrupt 
him in his speech,—but may I ask him on what authority he states that 
we have the mandate from our constituencies in the terms which he has 
'described. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant: Well Sir, if they have not that mandate 
in those terms, my friend can let me know in what terms they have that 
mandate. 


JCr. F. E. James: I will. 
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Pandit Oovlnd Ballabh Pant: And I will stand corrected to that extent, 
but the readiness with which they supported our objection to the transfer 
of Pusa on the ground that the amount provided for that purpose should 
not be voted out of surplus revenue further confirmed the impression I had 
about their mandate. If they acted contrary to their mandate, I have no 
quai’rel, only I want them to do likewise in this case, and I hope they will 
act according to the precedent which their Group has set. 

I submit. Sir, that the allotment for the transfer of the Agricultural 
institute from Pusa to Delhi was less objectionable than this proposal for 
spending no less an amount than 92 lakhs out of surplus revenue on avia¬ 
tion. The surplus revenue, Sir, is the result of the sacrifices of the poorest 
of the poor in this country; it has been paid by the agriculturist at a time 
when ho is getting less than a rupee for the stuff for which he used to 
receive Es. 2 two or three years ago. The Finance Member said that we 
cannot make a country rich by calhng a penny a tuppence, but I may tell 
him that we can make a country poor by calling the worth of a penny a 
half penny, and that is what he and his Government have been doing, 
and that is how they have managed to secure this surplus revenue. There 
is no justification for making any alteration in. Government’s original pro¬ 
posals for meeting expenditure out of capital account. The surplus should 
be devoted to the relief of the taxpayer. In every country today, from 
one end of the world to the other, wherever there are surpluses, they are 
devoted to the relief of the taxpayer, because he had to pay very heavy 
taxes during the economic crisis. In fact, the burden of the taxes, even 
if the amount were constant, would be twice as heavy and burdensome as 
it was two or three years ago. In these circumstances, Sir, I press my 
motion that this amount be reduced to Ee. 1 on the ground mainly that 
it is not payabalc out of surplus revenues for the year. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta): Amendment moved: 

“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum of Rs. 92,57,000 in lespect 
of ‘Transfer to the Fund for the Development of Civd Aviation’ be reduced to one 
rupee.” 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, I rise to support the motion of my friend. 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. Sir, civil aviation has been in existence since 
the year 1920. During the past 15 years, the development of aviation has 
been very rapid in all parts of the world, but in India we find that we are 
still in an infant stage. Sir, aviation has great potentialities in the various 
departments of human life, and I know too that, at this particular time, 
France, Italy, Germany and England herself are affected with aerial 
malaria and they are strengthening their aerial arm for the defence of their 
^country. At the same time, it is somewhat significant that we find the 
'Government of India too want to spend a huge sum of money for the 
development of civil aviation and this coincidence is remarkable in the 
extreme. However the fact is there that we are asked to vote a huge sum 
of money for the purpose of further development of civil aviation in India. 
The question was considered in the Standing Finance Committee, and the 
considerations urged in justification of the scheme proposed are given at 
page 136 of the proceedings. There two reasons are given. The first is 
that the inadequacy of the sums placed at the disposal of the civil aviation 
directorate in recent years has resulted in hand to mouth uneconomical 
expenditure* Further on, in part (b), it is stated that apart from the 
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considerations tliat further ex])enditure is being forced upon the Government 
of India by humanitarian considerations and by their international comrtiit- 
inents, there is good reason to believe that the ex 2 >enditure now proposed- 
Avill be remunerative, though not so directly ns in tlie case of Railway or 
Irrigation i)rojects. The princii)al points to be marked in the so-called 
justiticalion for incurring this huge exjamditure are that this expenditure 
lias not been undertaken by the Government of India because they feel 
that the mon(‘y is required to be spent b\it because it has betm forced upon 
them,—by \s horn it is not clear. It is stated that it has been forced upon 
them by humanitarian considerations and by their international (commit¬ 
ments What the t\\o expressions mean it is not v(‘rv ('asy t(^ guess. If 
tlu‘y m(‘an, as I will sliow later on. that it is desired to benefit the foreign 
com])anies by pioviding more facilities for them, that is not a consideration 
to which this Ifousc will be a part\. Again, at page 157, we are given 
a very illuminating essay on tlu' hendits of aviation which are likely to 
accrue to India if India utilises the ()[)portunity of ca[)turing some (jf the 
markets by which aviation pnjuiises to bring a' good rdurn to this country. 
Hut one thing which is eons[)icuous by its absence in this wdiolo description 
is what is the policy the Government of India have been pursuing in the 
past in developing civil aviation in this country, I mean, in India alone. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That question comes very curiously 
from an old Memhei’ of this House. I could haY(‘ understood if it had been 
rais(‘d by one of the new M(‘inb(>rs iMy Honourable fricuid was a Mtnuber 
of tlio last Assembly, and the wdiole qiu‘sti(3n of the Government of India’s 
policy in regard to cavil aviation wais debated a( length in tliat Assembly on 
the 29th Scqitemher, 1953. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I am coming to that ])oint later. I am putting tW'O 
issues clearly heiore the Hous(‘, so that I may examine them carefully in 
the course of my S[)eech. The first issue is, what is the policy to wjiich 
the Government of India is committed to devcdop civil aviation in this 
country, and the second is, what is the policy that the Government pixijjose 
to follow in future;. This policy is printed in A])pendices 1 and 2 in the 
volume oi the ])roceedings in my hand. Similarly, I may point out that 
in the year 1927 when a similar motion for a supplementary grant to civil 
aviaticju was made before this House, a certain policy was enunciated by 
the Government before this House. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, in his long* 
sj)eech, declared in very forcible language one imjiortant point, and that 
was,—I should like to state it in his owm words: 

“Ihe fact of the matter is that if we do not ourselves adopt a steady line of 
development of our internal air transport, however cautious and slow it may be, there 
is a distinct danger of our internal air routes being exploited by, and falling into the 
hands of. foreign capitalists.” » 

Tins was one line of argument adopted by him. Then, again, later on^ 
he said: 

• 

“The Government of India consider that ‘India should obtain her proper share ot 
the business of aerial transportation at this stage in prder to ensure that she shall have 
an effective voice in the conditions on which contracts are given for services touching 
her shores and that opportunities are afforded for the investment of Indian capita 
and for the training and employment of Indian pilots and personnel’.” 
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This was the policy adopted in the year 1927. Again, the then Member 
for Industries and Labour went on to examine what methods the Govern¬ 
ment proposed to give effect to this policy, lie said: 

“I should like also to ttate that the reports which I have so far studied make it 
clear that a school for the teaching of the science and art of civil aviation in all 
its details is not a practical proposition. So far as I can make out the conclusiou 
which has been arrived at in some of the more important countries of the world on 
the basis of recent experience is that the training of the personnel required iii connec¬ 
tion with the air transport services can be best managed through subsidised companies; 
.and this is precisely what the Government of India propose to do at present ’ 

Then, he w^ent on to disouss liow training was to he given to the aerial 
engineers, artisans and mechanics for the purpose of employment in this 
department, and he declared in no unmistakable terms: 

“Should, however, this become impossible and Government has to take over the 
'establishment and managerr.ent of the internal air services, Government will also have 
to make direct anaiigement for the final training of Indian youths at aerodromes and 
air wmrks.” , 

Tlien, he lield out a promise to the I louse: 

“It IS our intention to foster the training of Indians as pilots, etc., and as soon as 
we get our Director of Civil Aviation, one of his functions will be to prepare a 
paper showing tlie stejis taken in the other princifial countries of the world in regard 
to training in the various subjects connected with civil aviation, and the action to be 
taken in India in that direction.” 

L(‘t US, after i‘ighi years, examine w’hat st(‘j)s ha\o been taken in this 

5pm direction by tlui (Tovernment of India, Two points, which were 
later inad('. clear by Sir Basil Blackett were, one, iluii the Gov¬ 
ernment of India would eucourage the jiromotion of a company with rupee 
capital and a majority of Indian directors on its board, and secondly, they 
would see that Indians were trained in this branch of science. Government 
have circulated tliis memorandum and we hud what stejis have been taken 
since 1027 towqirds the fillhlment of tins promise. Tlie first question I wdll 
ask of tlie Honourable Member in charge would he as regards the promotion 
or encouraging the promotion of a company with rupee capital and a majo¬ 
rity of Indian directors on its board—w'hetlier it was done at all during the 
last eight years, and, if so, what subsidy was paid by the Government. The 
second w^ould be, how many Indians have boon trained during these eight 
years to take over charge of this department. At page 100 of this book, 
details are given of the training inqiarted to Indians during these eight 
years, and 1 find tJiat Indian aerodrome officers liave been trained to the 
number of six, and aircraft inspectors two. Four have been disqualified 
during the course of the training, one, on account of disobedience of orders, 
another, on account of ill health, the third, for not making satisfactory 
progress in flying, and in the case of the fourth, scholarship terminated from 
30th June 1930 on his being declared medically unfit. This is tlie total 
which has been trained during these years. Besides this, seven more 
persons have been trained not for the purpose of emiDloyment in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India department but for commercial pnirposes, as it is stated. 
I do not want to prolong my speech on this point hut I certainly w^ant in¬ 
formation on this point. Is this sufficient progress during the last eight 
years? If we were to compare the training imparted to the nationals of 
other countries in other countries, will it compare in any way with the 
training imparted in India? It is now stated that certain stafi is to be 
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recruited and that staff is to be recruited for the purpose of employment 
in the civil aviation department. Another departure is made in this respect 
and that was that when originally civil aviation staff was recruited, they 
were recruited on a contract basis of five years' contract and the object was 
that after the termination of that period the department automatically goes 
to the Indians who would have been trained during this period but now we 
find tliat the same staff is being made permanent. This is a very great de¬ 
parture from the principle which was accepted in the first instance. Now, 
it is stated on page 143 that, for the future of civil aviation in India, it 
is essential that the very best material should be recruited. Nobody can 
take objection to tins, but, further on the Government state that the field 
of recruitment for the present is restricted to the United Kingdom. Why, 
Sir, do you think tliat India has not been able to furnish and is not likely 
to furnish the suitable material for being trained in this branch of service. 
Why in the last 15 years steps were not taken to qualify persons for this 
department? It has been our experience that the Government always fall 
back to the United Kingdom for recruitment of experts in all technical 
subjects. Why it is so, and why it should be so ? It is a thing which no 
Indian should voluntarily or willingly tolicrate. It is an insult to our self- 
respect. With a population of 350 millions, we are told that India cannot 
furnish the material for manning such departments. I will say that the 
real reason bcdiind this is not that the material is not available in India, 
but bc'cause there is no will to obtain that material. So long as the Govern¬ 
ment aie not pr(‘[)ared to really (dfc'ct improvement in the technical service 
in India by training and then recruiting Indians to these jobs, they cannot 
expect us to be a party to give any more money, so that it may go to the 
pockets of aliens from this country. Sir, there is no doubt that aviation is 
an important subject and the w'orld will sec more of it in the future, but 
we are not willing to have any more even the benefits of scientific improve¬ 
ments so long as the Government are not willing to make it possible for the 
youth of this country to be employed in these departments. In foreign 
countries, whenever new enterprises are undertaken, they open up new 
avenues to the youths of such countries, but, in India, the conditions are 
just the reverse. The new openings offer fresh fields for further exploitation 
of India by alien nationals and alien capntal. Therefore, it is our painful 
duty in such matters to oppose Government, even in the matter of the 
improvements coming in the world of science in other countries. There¬ 
fore, I will oppose this motion until and unless suitable arrangements are 
made for training Indians in this branch of service. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oldney (Nominated Non-Official): I intervene 
in this debate for one or two reasons. I listened very attentively to the 
speech of the Mover and that of the last speaker, but as I listened to the 
reasons adduced by Mr. Sant Singh, which were nothing else but a mirror 
of the reasons of the Mover, Pandit Pant, I was reminded of a story of a 
dear old lady who had a beautiful female dog which she had carefully 
looked after in every way. One morning, she came down and to her 
surprise, she found five or six puppies around this dog who was proudly 
and cozily looking up at her mistress. The lady naturally was very 
surprised and shocked at what she saw and sternly addressed the dog, 
saying: ‘Tluffiken's darling: I see you have again allowed your heart to 
get the better of your head". When I heard my friend, Mr. Sant Singh, 
adducing his reasons as to why he opposed this demand, I felt sure, he* 
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had allowed his heart to get the better of his head. I have no doubt that 
neither the Mover nor Mr. Sant Singh will deny that we should do our 
utmost to improve India's position so far as her air services are concerned. 
Whether we get the money from the surplus or from the general revenues 
does not concern me so much. You may, as did the Mover, talk of the 
poorest of the poor as being affected if we pass this demand, but you 
should have included the richest of the rich who also pay their taxes. 
There is no doubt that if we reject this demand and it is used in remission 
of taxes, any benefit, even to the poorest of the poor, would be very very 
small indeed. What do we find? Here we have Government trying their 
utmost to satisfy the needs of India and the demands of this House to 
improve our nation building services. Here is a matter—aviation—in 
which India is lamentably and disgracefully lagging. There are many 
other smaller countries who spend eight to ten times the amount that 
India spends on her civil aviation. Indeed, at present, we are merely 
playing at aviation. This must be stopped. 

An Honourable Member : What is their income ? 


Sardar Sant Singh: That is the real point. You are missing that. 


Lieut.-CSolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Sir, I did not interrupt Sardar Sant 
Singh when he spoke. Would he mind keeping quiet now? But I see 
he has a point. I niu glad. 1 hope it has a sharp point. My advice to 
him is to sit on his point, and, when he does, I hope he will appreciate 
the truth of the saying “Thrice blessed is he who sitteth on a point for he 
shall rise again , And when he does rise with his point, of course, in 
him, this blouse will be able to see his point, already felt by him and 
which we cannot see now. 


Sir, wliat has bc,eu the expenditure in the past in regard to civil aviation 
in India. In 1930-31, it was 16^ lakhs; in 1931-32, 16^ lakhs; in 1932-33, 
9 lakhs; in 1933-34, it was about 12 Iqkhs. 


[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim> 
resumed the Chair.] '■ 

And what has been the income derived from this expenditure? In- 
1932-33, the income from this expenditure of nine lakhs was two lakhs 
and, m 1933-34, from an expenditure of 11 lakhs, it has been three lakhs. 
JNone can deny that money which has brought this income is not a revenue 
producing investment. Moreover, India is peculiarly well situated from a 
geographical point of view, and if civil aviation were developed to the 
extent that the needs of the country demand, any investment on civil 
aviation will be money well spent; for it will add to our national revenues. 
Kemember, India lies on the best route between Europe and North 

and New Zealand on the other but the traffic to the 
southern countnes of this group could be diverted along the sea-plane 

norS of ^ *1^6 northern countries along a land foute 

»< 

Ilf ™,*^®.®f0U8e Me continually crying out that our country lags^ 

Empire, because we have not got seS- 
^vemnwnt because we have not got responsibility in the Centre and 
the control of our own affairs. But when Government ask for nearly a 
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eroro of rupees for such a' laudable purpose, you refuse it and you want to 
starve one of its vital nation-building services. Sir, when money is asked 
for this, you say: “1 shall reiuse it and reduce it to one rupee”. Surely 
Sir, with" the Opposition, their hearts have got the better of their heads. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sardar Singh: That is not a nation-building service? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: It certainly is. Apart from that, 
with this money, which I believe will be spent, judiciously, and as the 
cadre of Indians today undergoing training shows that Indianisation is 
absolutely tho order of the day in this department, how can this House— 
when the Goveniinent are anxious to improve civil aviation in India and to 
develop it in uniformity with and parallel to other countries—refuse this 
demand and vote its reduction to one rupee? Let me reler to another way 
in whi(!h revenue will be obtained by the expenditure of this demand. We 
know that India is now getting bi-weekly services, that the Dutch 
Service flying between Karachi and Eangoon are planning to use Fokker 
Fxxwi machines of a mor(‘ modern type, wliich consumes 110 gallons of 
petrol an hour as compared with 75 gallons today; this will mean 
“revenue” to this country: and, surely, it must be only the purblind man 
and the prejudiced politician who will say that this money that is going 
to be used is without any corresponding revenue brought in. I submit 
that this money will bo used with every prospect and every promise of 
there being, beyond doubt, a good return, and it is foolish to reject this 
demand and to sock to naluee the demand to one ru2)ee I I quite agree 
with my iroriourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, that the time has come 
when India should manufacture her own aeroplanes. I go further and say 
that I think it has been the studied policy of the British Government for 
obvious reasons to exclude this country from being properly trained in these 
highly technical services, but that time has gone, and I tliink England is 
now^ jusl as alive to the lu'cessity of India building her own aerojilanes and 
supplies as India is, and this demand for im^^iroving our civil aviation is a 
beginning of this policy. Eegarding Indianisation: You have only to look 
at tlie cadre of officers who are in the Civil Aviation Department to see 
that evrry one is an Indian, except just a few of the heads who are 
administering tlie dejiartment. I have before me a list of aerodrome 
officers, assistant aircraft inspectors, julots, instructors, etc., and every 
name 1 sec is that of an Indian. Sir, when Government are desirous of 
improving India’s civil aviation and keeping in step with other countries, 
wlu'u (lovcrumcnt show llieir anxiety to hidp us to develop our ow'ii air¬ 
craft in this country, when the Government of India show their concern 
in their desire to help us to build up or rather to improve a nation-building 
dejiartrnent, I think it is very unwise indeed to seek to reject or reduce the 
demand—^I would go further and say that we should spend more money 
on civil aviation. Sir, when I was a member of the Indian Military 
Academy Committee and we were discussing the subject of the India's 
Miltiary Air Force, I insisted that we should start the whole thing in 
India and not depend for our training on England or Egypt. And here is 
a scheme that in my opinion will be the nucleus of our future air force 
and I personally know other schemes, e.g., aeronautical academy, etc., 
will follow and will provide India with everything aerial she wants. Sir, 
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this is a very necessary and a very desirable beginning, and I do think 
that it will be to the interest of this country if this House realises that 
the money that is being asked of this House is meant for a useful purpose 
intended entirely for the benefit of India. I repeat, it is meant entirely 
for the benefit of India, and I, therefore, support the demand and oppose 
the motion before the House. (Applause.) 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, in the realm of finance, as in the realm of 
morals, one error leads inevitably to another. (Laughter.) Sir, I would 
point out to this House that a financial acrobatic feat has been performed. 
It is not alone a; supplementary grant, but a new category of demands 
has been created. I do not want. Sir, your ruling on this point. If 
Honourable Members will kindly look at the bulky volume. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair has 
already given its ruling. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am going on another point now, Sir. Your rul¬ 
ing did not cover the creation of a new department. Your ruling, Sir, 
certainly cannot be questioned on the floor of this House, but I am now 
bringing to the attention of the House the fact that among the original 
Demands for Grants there is another new Demand No. 63-A. It used 
to be “Demand No. 68”, “Demand No. 64”, hut who the financial and 
constitutional genius of the Government of India is who suggested to 
them that, under a supplementary demand, you can create a new de¬ 
mand beats my head. Rule 44, at page 96 of the Legislative Assembly 
Manual, says that: 

“A separate demand shall ordinarily be made in respect of the giant proposed for 
• each Department of the Government, provided that the Finance Member may in his 
dmcretioii include in one demand grants proposed for two or more Departmenis, or 
make a demand in respect of expenditure which cannot readily be classified under 
particular Departments.” 

It seems there is a demand already—the demand for civil aviation, 
that is Demand No. 63. Now this Demand 68-A is for civil awiation 
again. T am not raising a point of order; I am merely pointing out to the 
House that an opportunity is being used to create a new category of de¬ 
partments altogether, called Demand No. 63-A, which is not in the de¬ 
tailed estimates and demands for grants presented to this House; and I 
submit that it is not covered by the Rule, which says: 

“Or make a demand in respect of expenditure which cannot readily be classified 
under particular Departments.” 

This can readily be classified under the head “Civil Aviation”. There¬ 
fore, Sir, I object to this outrage on financial propriety and ask the House 
to vote for its rejection on that among other grounds. Then, Sir, we are 
told—my Honourable friend, the Baronet from Bombay, referred to it— 
and I apologise to you, Sir, and to this House for not having read this 
note early enough, but having read it, Mr. President, I want to draw the 
attention of the House ?b two or three important points. The first point 
is this. At page 1*86 of this Volume XIV, No. 4, of the proceedings of the 
Standing Finance Committee, we are told very seriously this: 

“The Government of India have been forced to the conclusion that the develop¬ 
ment of ground organisation should be accelerated, and in view of the difficulty that 
funds are not yet available from revenue in sufficient amounts, have obtained the 
agreement of the Secretary of State to provide funds for the purpose from capital.*' 

O 
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This was on th(‘ 27tli Aiij^ust, 1934, \vhen the Cluiinuan of tlie Standing 
l"inanc(‘ (\)iniiiitt(‘(‘ \\'as llie present oe(nij)ant of the ohiee of the Finance 
Ahanhor of ila* (xoveinim'ut ol India. Therctore, this statement was made 
to til- Standoii’ Finance (Vanniittee on Ins res])onsibilil v that they had 
cot the' saiu'tion nf llic Secretary of State loi* this purpose. The matter 
does not slo]) tlu rc' In paiaj^raph (b) Flonourablc ^leinbers will tind the 
folloam^ statement of tlie (lo\eiiinumt of India* 

‘(i)) Ap,ul fioiii tlje foii'^Klorations tliat lurlher oxpondituie ls being fuiced up( ri the 
(tu\eiiaiuiiit of India l);y hum.iiutainin (oriMdoiat^ons ond by tlieir international 
cuininitnients, there is good reasoi to bohe\e that the expenditure now proposed will 
be leinnneralive, ihongli not >o directly at* in the case ot railway or iingation projects.” 

Details arc given latc'i* on as to howy according to the Government, this 
will bi' remunoraLive and various estimates are given, and wo are assured 
that they will be remuneratuai (Joining now to the Honourable the 
Finance Member's speech, he says. 

“I was not myself very happy about the decision to charge to capital those two 
s( liemes whieli are ceitainly not in any stiict sen.^o of the woid iomunei*ative. 

1 quite agree. He has used the words—“not in tiny strict sense of 
the word”, and, therefore, protected himself from a formal contradiction 
of the provioiis system. At the same time, it seems to me that a change 
in the personnel of the tiii<mcial officers of the Government of India or a 
change in his own opinion ought not to commit tlie Government, or at 
all events this House, to change an accepted financial jirinciple, and say 
that this expenditure, which w*as origiiuvlly agreed to be financed from 
capital, ought now to bo charged to the revenue surplus. 

Then, bir, 1 want to draw tlie attention ot the House to another mat¬ 
ter. .\t p<ige 1M7 (roughiv about the njjddle ot the page) they will find 
that the first category con tains projects which are now urgently ixiquired 
on existing air routes They umouiit roughly to 53 lakhs and a half. 
It lb proposcid to })ut these works into execution at once The second 
catcgoi*} (.ontains w^orks which, though not actu.illy rcquiri'd at presemt, 
may become very urgently requii’cd, if certain developments now strongly 
indicated should occur. The cost of this amounts to about 39 lakhs. 
Various schemes set out in the Schedule have not in all cases been worked 
in detail, and some of them may have to be modified or amplified before 
they are finally sanctioned, but, as has already been stated, the Schedule 
show’s a total expienditure of 53^ lakhs which is proposed to incur at once, 
and a further possible expenditure of about 39 lakhs which may be 
required urgently within the next three years. Now, Sir, I want Hon¬ 
ourable Members to notice this fact that even with regard to this 53J 
lakhs there are schemes which are not completely worked out and which 
will have to be revised, modified or amplified. With regard to the 39 
lakhs, it is only for a further possible expenditure during the next three 
years. I put it to you, Sir, and to this Honourable House, whether it 
is right that the machinery of a supplementary demand, which is in¬ 
tended for an unforeseen expenditure in the year, should be allowed to 
be utilised for the purpose of financing schemes, some of which are still 
not final, and a good portion of which are still in the realm of possi¬ 
bility. I do put it to the House that it will be certainly violating all 
elementary canons of financial propriety and budget control, if the House 
is asked to vote 92^ lakhs for these contingent expenses. 

The last point I want to make is as regards the threat, for I cannot 
conceive of it in any other manner, which the Honourable the Finance 
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Member gave» that unless we (‘armark this crores of surplus somehow 
or other and sanction it by our votes before the end of the year, it will 
automatically go towards the reduction of the debt. I join with my 
friend, the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, in asking the Honourable 
the Finance Member to state what is the financial authority or rule or 
practice, which requires that automatically all the surplus should go to 
the reduction or avoidance of debt. I am ignorant on the matter, and 
1 shall be obliged for enlightenment. But, Sir, I do feel that this House 
as representing the taxpayers many of whom are the poorest in the 
country, should be loath to allow money to be spent on projects wdiiclr 
may otherwise be very desirable, but which we have to consider in re¬ 
lation to the other demands on our purse. These demands are the abso¬ 
lute need for relief of the taxpayer, the absolute need for lowering the 
postage ra'tes, the absolute need for exempting the lower incomes Irom 
income-tax All these are matters on which most sections of the House 
feel strongly, ft seems to me, therefoiag that the House will be ill- 
advised m iollow’ing the advice of Colonel Sir Henry Gidney who seemed 
to think that a vote for my friend’s motion will mean that this House is 
against civil aviation. Tint is not the ease It is a eaS(‘ of asserting 
its hnaiieial control. Indeed, your ruling, Sir, was so carefully and 
guardedly w'orded, if 1 may say so respectfully, that this House, 1 think, 
would be upholding its prestige and its control over the Finance Dei^art- 
ment and on the manner of spending this money, if we vote for this 
motion and refuse to give them this money. I want to warn the House 
that, apart from the question of utilising the surplus for this purpose, 
and apart from the fact that most of these schemes are in the realm of 
future, they aTe not complete schemes, they are not detailed schemes, 
they are not even approved schemes,—apart from all this, I think this 
House ought to tell the Finance Department that they cannot go on 
trilling with tlie finances of this country, and bring forw’ard a demand 
for 92J lakhs with unbaked details, amd without telling the House how this 
money is to be spent and creating a new demand called No. 63-A. I, 
therefore, beg this House most respectfully to vote for this motion. 

Sir (Jowasji Jehangir: Mr. President, I think it is most unfortunate 
that a very important subject like this should have been presented to 
this Honourable House in the way it has been. Here is the question of 
the future of civil aviation in this country. There are proposals for an 
expenditure of no less than 92 lakhs of rupees, and the first time it 
comes before this House for consideration is by a supplementary de¬ 
mand. Surely, this House has a right to demand from Government 
grea/ter facilities for considering and discussing schemes of this import¬ 
ance which involve an expenditure of nearly a cror© of rupees and to 
protest at these having been brought up by means of a supplementary 
demand. We w^ere hoping that these supplementary demands would have 
been dealt with by this House within a day or so but I am not at all 
surprised that we have taken the time that we are taking since these 
demands involve wdde principles and involve a scheme which is concerned 
with the future policy of civil aviation in this country. Therefore, Sir, 
I greatly regret that this important question should have been brought 
before this House in the manner it has. Secondly, I regret that there 
should be a» discussion as to how this scheme should be financed, namely, 
whether it should be financed from capital or from revenue. There can 
be no doubt that originally Government intended that this scheme should 
be financed from capital, but my Honourable friend, the Finance Mem^ 
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ber, said that lie had some doubts whether this scheme was remunerative 
enough to justify him in sanctioning capital expenditure. Well, Sir, my 
Honourable friend may have his doubts and as the watch dog of our 
purse he has justification perhaps in thinking that the scheme, as placed 
bef()i*e the House, does not justify expenditure from capital. On the 
whole it rather relieves me to think that the Finance Member of the 
Government of India should be so strict. It is his business to be strict 
and I do complement him on that strictness. But, Sir, let us see where 
he gets this money from that he proposes to liand over to his Honourable 
colleague on his left. It is the surplus money from the budgets of the 
last two or three years and that surjilus accrued from the taxation which 
We paid. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: It is one year’s surplus. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir; All right it represents one year’s surplus. Hav¬ 
ing got that surplus and instead of using it for purposes that would meet 
with the approval of this side of the House, he (piietly hands it over to 
Ins Honourable colleague and says: “Take this crore. I had my doubts 
about raising a loan for this purpose, but here I have got this amount. 
Take it, and we will put it before the Assembly in a supplementary de¬ 
mand.” (“Hear, hear” from Congress Jhirty Benches.) I think that has 
prejudiced the case. It has prejudiced the Government case because of 
the method they have adopted. It has diverted the attention of this 
House from the merits of the casa. 

The proper method of dealing with such important matters is by way 
of a Eesolution. Get the House to adopt your scheme and then ask the 
House to make Hnancial provision. Instead of that, as L have already 
explained, another method has been adopted and thorefoi*e I wdl repeat 
that I honestly feel that tho merits of the case are not being properly 
considered due to the faulty method m w^hich the case has been presented 
by the Government. Sir, this morning we expressed our opinion fairly 
definitely as to how this surplus ought not to be used. (Hear, hoar.) 
There has been considerable criticism already all over the country about 
liow’ this surplus is proposed to bo utilised by the Honourable the Finance 
Member I have gu’eat sympathy with that criticism. Sir, do not let 
us mix up the issues. Fortunately or unfortunately a very important 
scheme is placed before us for our consideration at this most awkward 
time during this Session. Is this scheme a good one? Does it deserve 
encouragement? That is the first issue. Having decided that issue, the 
second issue is, should w^e allows this money to be handed over to the 
Honourable Sir Frank Noyce’s department for this scheme? Now, on 
the first issue, I am inclined to think that the scheme is a good one on its 
merits. We want civil aviation in this country. We want to en¬ 
courage civil aviation as far as it possibly lies in our power. 

desire to vote all adequate sums of money for the encouragement of 
civil aviation. That is the broad principle. Secondly, if the scheme is 
remunerative,—I am not going into the comparative merits of remunera¬ 
tive schemes,—if it can be called remunerative by Government, if that 
is the w^ord used in the report, “remunerative”, then I contend that the 
monev should come from capital. (Hear, hear ) If now’ the Honourable 
the Finance Member wall conclusively prove that the scheme is not re¬ 
munerative, that the report that was placed before the Standing Finance 
Committee was not quite accurate, that the sanction of the Finance Com- 
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iiiiitee was obtained to this scheme on facts and figures which are not 
quite correct, he will have to stand corrected on behalf of the Government. 
But so long as this report is before this House, which report goes to show 
that the schemes are expected to be remunerative, in the same breath the 
Government cannot come and ask us to sanction money for this scheme out 
of revenue and not out of capital. Now, Sir, the two issues 1 have placed 
before the House, 1 have answered to the best of my ability. 

The next point that was raised by the Honourable the Finance Member 

was that if we did not agree* to this scheme, (he moiie\ would go to the 

roductioii of debt, and that we would not be able to make any use of it. 

He said that there was a lule by which at the end of this month all money 

automalJcally w-ould go for the redemption of debt 1 am not going to 
contest the position he has taken up in theory, but in practice 1 respect¬ 
fully beg to point out to him that he is not quite right. Supipost* that it 
does go for the redemption of debt and suppose after the end of this month, 
we conie to the conclusion that more money ought to be spent for some 
useful purpose or that further relief should be given to the taxpayer, we 
will have a justiheatiou for demanding from the Honourable the Finance 
Member that he should budget tor a deficit budget, because we have 
merely through an accident enabled him to reduce the debt. (Hear, hear.) 
Having reduced the debt today on the one hand, we can demand on the 
other that he draw’ upon loans to a greater extent than he intended to do. 
Therefore, in practice, Mr. President, I do not think very much of his 
argument. (Hear, hear.) He may carry this surplus to debt redemption, 
but we can also, on our side, if we have the strength of voting powder, 
nullify the ultimate result. He has finally the powder of certification. 
We can insist upon his having a deficit budget to the extent of the money 
that we allows him to carry to debt redemption, but he has the final pow’er 
of certification. That is the constitutional position. I do not think be 
will contend that T am wrong. This has happened all through the Finance 
Member s desiring suddenly to finance these schemes out of revenue. We 
disagree wdth him. W'e think they ought to be financed out of capital 
and if insisting upon oiir point of view being carried out results in a deficit 
budget, it is a deficit budget not really in practice but mereU in theory. 
Therefore, Sir, I would respe(*tfully suggest that this House do what it 
did this morning (Hear, hear) and approve of this scheme, but refuse 
it to be allowed to be financed out of revenue. T am not going to tell 
the Honourable the Finance Member how I am going to vote or what I 
am going to do in immediate future with regard to his other proposals. 
I am not going to say that I will insist upon the reduction of the salt 
tax, I am not going to say whether I am going to insist upon a further 
reduction in our income-tax surcharge, nor am I going to suggest just now 
what should be done with regard to the postal budget. We wall consider 
these questions on their merits, keeping in mind, that we have reduced the 
debt of this country to the extent of about 36 lakhs this morning and I 
trust about 93 lakhs this afternoon. (Hear, hear.) Keeping those two 
points in view, we shall deal with the budget in the future, but I do not 
commit myself personally as my Honourable friends have done with regard 
to one side of the budget or the other. I would again very respectfully 
suggest that we carry out this morning's programme and not condemn a 
good scheme merely because it happens to be placed in an unfortunate 
manner before this House. While following the very good principle, Mr. 
President, that schemes which are remunerative or that involve large 
expenditure on permanent measures such as building research institutes 
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should bo linanood from (‘apital, 1 am sure that the Plonoui’able the 
Finaiiee Member will watch our interests (o see that the departments do 
not carry this too far and ask liim for monies from loans which ought to 
be met out of revenues. A laxity on our part might lead m the future to 
moneys being spent out of loans which justifiably ought to be credited to 
revenue. I have known that happen before, and E feel sure that this side 
of the House will be alive to that danger ]iist as the Honourable the 
Finance Member is sure to be on his side of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, it is, to say tlio least, very 
uufortiuiate from my point of view that this debate should have taken 
the turn it has. It seems quite evident that a very large section of the 
Hous(‘ is Jiot willing to consider the proposal before it on its merits but 
washes to side-track it on a technicality. Now% Sir, I am not a financial 
expert and I do not propose to make an\ contribution to the dis(‘iission 
regarding the canons of financial proprietv, except to poait out that in 
the memorandum w^e submitted to the Standing Finance Committee w'e 
said that we (that is, the Government of India): 

“Havo l)een Forced to the (onclusion that the development of ground organi."alioii 
should he accelerated and in view of the difficulty that funds are not yet available 
from revenue in sufficient amounts, have obtained the agreement of the Seciefcary of 
State to provide funds for the iiurpose from capital ” 

It is, therefore, evident that our feeling at the outset tvas that this 
money ought to be provided from revenue and we are now’ reverting to 
tho position which we felt we ought to have taken up in the first instance 
but which w^e were not able to take up owing to financial conditions. My 
Honourable friend, Sir Cow’asji Jehangir. also read out a passage which 
he considered proved the point that this expenditure should be debited to 
capital. ‘‘There is good reason to believe that the expenditure now pro¬ 
posed will be remunerative*’. But, Sir, as has happened once or twice 
before in this House, he did not go on to complete the sentence. The 
sentence goes on: 

“though not so diicctly as in the case of lailvvay or irrigation piojects '' 
and the memorandum proceeded to point out that a good deal of the return 
would be indirect. In the circumstances, Sir, it is not necessary for me 
to enter at length into the merits of this case. I am very sorry not to have 
an opportunity of doing so for I should have liked to attempt to convince 
the House,—I might not have been successful,—of the merits of the 
proposals placed before it, I should have liked to point out to my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, that this was a case of 
economic phmnirig and that we wvie endeavouring to think ahead within 
our resources. E should also have endeavoured to point out the prospect 
tliat schemes like this, new activities like this, new careers that those 
activities open, hold out of doing n little,—they cannot do much at 
present but they have great potentialities—to help to solve the problem 
of unemployment. Now, Sir, I am debarred from doing that by the fact 
that the Hoime, I gather, is not prepared to deal with this proposal 
except on the narrow point of financial propriety; and therefore I shall 
confine myself to making a few’ comments on the speech of my Honour¬ 
able friend, Sardar Sant Singh. 1 cannot allow’ that to pass wdthont a 
challenge for a more .unfair presentation of a case I have seldom listened 
to in this House. My Honourable friend dug up certain debates of 1927 
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and l'J28. 1 can assure him that- as far as civil aviation is concerned, 1027 
and 1928 are as dead as the dodo. T would ask him, what about the 
discussions of 1933 3n tlie Simla Session of the Assembly? 1 do not 
remember whether he was present or not. 

Mr. F. E. James: He was; 1 can never forget Sardar Sant Singh. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 am sorry I have not got Mr. 

James’s memory, but if he \^as present in the Simla Session of the 
Assembly, why has he not riderred to the discussions then? Why does 
he ask us now what wc have done to create an Indian company with 
rupee capital ? Sir, 1 explained at great length on that occasion to the 
House that that was exactly what we had done. I explained the rather 
complicated airangement for the transit of mails across India. 1 ex¬ 
plained llie relationship between the Indian Trans-Continental Airways, a 
i-ompau;y with rupet^ capital and with a majority of Indian directors in 
which the Government of India have invested, I think, Bs. 24 lakhs— 
1 explained the relationship between that company and Indian National 
Airways, another Indian comyiany with rupee capital and with a majority 
of Indian directors, on the one hand, and with Imperial Airways on the 
other. My Honourable friend lias taken absolutely no notice of that 
most important development which took place only the year before last, 
lie has not reterred to the lact that ther<j is another imt^ortant company 
operating services in India which is a jjiirely Jndian company and, I 
imagine, with cjitirely Indian capital; and that is Messrs. Tata’’8 service 
from Karachi to Madras, which wc hope sliortly to see extended to 
Colombo. 1 wnuld ask whether that is not more than a sufficient fulfil¬ 
ment of the promise made in this House in 1927 and 1928 which my 
Honourable friend ({noted. And then, Sir, he referred to the training 
of Indians and asked wliat \v(j wia’c d(hng in that direction. There, 
again, I think Ihe figures sliow (hat we have dime and are doing our 
best. My Honourable friend si^ems to demand that Indians without 
training or with a modicum of training should be at once put at the 
head of affairs. I cannot think that this House will support that de¬ 
mand. Let us take the “Dufferin” cadets for example. They are ex¬ 
cellent material, and I should like to add my tribute to the many which 
have been paid to the excellence of the “Jlufferin” cadets; but nobody 
in his senses would demand that those cadets only a year or two after 
they leave the “Uufferin” should he placed in charge of a battleship or a 
big merchant ship. And that is exactly the position here. We are train¬ 
ing Indians up to be able to pilot the big air liners but you cannot put 
them in charge of those air liners at oiici*. The toll of air accidents 
every week shows the extent to which experience is necessary before you 
can do that. I think it is worth telling the House that we have spent 
nearly half a lakh on the training of Indians in England to fill various 
posts in connection with air transport. We have subsidised Flying Clubs 
in this country at considerable expense and they have trained something 
like 450 pilots from amongst whom the big companies, Indian Trans¬ 
continental Airways, Tata’s and Indian National Airways, select their 
personnel. Indian Trans-Continental Airways are employing 60 Indians 
in the higher posts now. They have two probationary first officers, two 
licensed engineers, 30 other skilled engineers attid 26 unskilled engineers. 
Tata’s have four Indian pilots, one Indian engineer and eight Indian 
mechanics. Indian National Airways have two Indian pilots, 24 Indian 
ground engineers, fitters, etc., and one Indian Aerodrome Officer. This 
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question of Indianisation has occupied the attention of my department 
very closely, and it will continue to do so. We have made agreements 
with the operating companies that they should do their best to help us 
in training Indian personnel and in employing them. I submit, Sir, that 
my Honourable friends charge against the department on this account 
IS absolutely without foundation. 

As I have said, I could have wished for a better opportunity of trying 
to convince the House of the merits of this scheme, and of trying to 
show the extent to which we are endeavouring to conform to our require¬ 
ments and obligations. My Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, was 
at a loss to know what the humanitarian and international considerations 
were. The point there is that, under the International Air Convention, a 
country has a right to give or refuse permission to the operation of air 
services across its territorial limits. We have that right to give or refuse 
to foreign air services permission to cross our territorial limits; but most 
countries in the world, at any rate all the prominent civilised countries— 
and 1 maintain that India is a prominent civilised country, a contention 
against which, I am sure, there will be no argument—have given per¬ 
mission and we luivc followed their example. It was in accordance with 
the terms of the Air Convention that we have given the Dutch and French 
services permission to operate across India. . . . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Would the Honourable Member tell me why the 
Government did not, by way of a Fiesolution, put the matter before this 
Flouse instead of coming up with a supplementary demand ? I would 
like to know what the difficulty was. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is a question winch, 1 think, 
my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, lias already answered. 
(Laughter.) The Flouse may not be satisfied with his reply, but, at any 
rale, he has replied, and I may point out in this connection that the last 
important debate we had on this subject was on a supplementary de¬ 
mand: the one in {Simla was on a supplernenlary demand. A different 
line w^as taken on that occasion from the line tliat ha’s been taken today. 
Hut to refer to what I was saying, the point is that under our inter¬ 
national obligations we have to keep up at least a minimum standard in 
the matter of aerodromes and other arrangements, and it is in order to 
make up for the loss of ground during the last nine or ten years that we 
are asking for this 93 lakhs. 

I think that is all that I can say, and I can only express my deep 
regret that my arguments will not in all probability prove very effective. 

Some Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Pandit Qovind Ballabb Pant: Sir, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce 
eeems to have renounced himself to the helplessness of the situation. In 
the circumstances, it is not necessary for me to deal with the merits of the 
proposals that find place in the report of the Finance Committee. He tried, 
how^ever, to controvert some of the statements made by Sardar Sant Singh. 
It is unfortunately my duty to state before the House some facts as I 
know them. He said the Trans-Continental Airways satisfied the condi¬ 
tions that had been imposed for the flotation of an Indian company with 
rupee capital. In name, it does; in reality and in spirit, it does not. In 
fact, in the Trans-Continental Airways, 51 per cent, of the capital is hejd 
by the Imperial Airways, London, so that. . . . 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyc®: I*did not deny that for *a moment: 

1 did not say there was a majority of Indian capital invested: I said that 
it was an Indian company with a majority of Indian directors. The other 
two companies have a majority of Indian capital and I explained—again I 
wish my Honourable friend opposite liad read the previous discussions on 
the subject—I explained very carefully in the course of the discussions in 
Simla in 1988 the reason wliy Imperial Airways held 51 per cent, of the 
capital of Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and the advantages to India 
which accrued from the arrangement as a whole. 


Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: On the whole, to me it is not in any way 
a position of profit, of self-respect or of advantage to this country that the 
majority of the capital in the company should be held by foreigners, with 
the right certainly oF returniug a majority of directors, It does not matter 
whetiier they are Europeans or Indians. The fact that has to be consi¬ 
dered is wlio is the controlling authority, who nominates and who appoints 
these directors; and under the constitution of the Trans-Continental Airway.s, 
four out of the seven directors arc to be appointed by the Imperial Air¬ 
ways, London, so that the majority of directors will always be nominated 
by foreigners and the control of the company will always vest in the hands 
ot foreigners. That is obviously not a position over which we can congratu¬ 
late ourselves '.)r for which we can thank those who seem to be perfectly 
satisfied with the constitution of that company. I will not say anything 
about tlio Indian National Airways nor will I refer to the (hrcumstances in 
which this company was formed and the manner in which it was constituted. 


It was floated by a gentleman who had been responsible for the Clive 
Engineering Company, which went into liquidation with a loss of Indian 
capital to the extent of over Es. 20 lakhs. The Government have given 
a monopoly to this company and they have undertaken that no other com¬ 
pany will have any subsidy or will be allowed to carry the mails in the 
branch lines so long as this company is tliere. There are various other 
features, but, at this late hour in the day, I will not refer to them. In 
these companies to which reference has been made by the Honourable the 
Industries Member, the Europeans are receiving double the pay of Indians 
for the same services, for performing identically the same work; and the 
majority of workers in higher grades, by far the majority consists of non- 
ndians. ^ I would like to know whether there is any single Indian under 
training in this company at present. There are many questions relevant 
and highly useful which would have thrown considerable light on this 
departinent and its activities; but I refrain from addressing mvself to them 
at this late hour in the day. As even the Government Member in charge 
has accepted the inevitable position, I think it is unnecessary for me to 
m this connection. I hope that my motion will be accepted 
unanimously by all the non-official Members in this House. I beg leave, 
Sit to withdraw my motion, and request Honourable Members to throw 
out the original motion. 


The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

for the Development of Civil Aviation’.”' ’ ^ Transfer to the Fund 
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The Assembly divided: 


AYES—57. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 

Abdul Aziz^ Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwana, Kban 
Bahadur Nawab Malik. 

Ayyar, Rao Bahadur A. A. 

Venkatarama. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bewoor, Mr. G. V. 

Bhagchand Soni, Rai Bahadur Seth. 
Buss, Mr. L. 0. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Graik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DeSouza, Dr, F. X. 

Drake, Mr. D, H. 0. 

Ebrahim Haroon JafEer, Mr. Ahmed. 
G'ajapatiraj, Maharaj Kumar Vijaya 
Aiianda. 

Ghiasuddin, Mr. M. 

Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Syed. 

Gidney, Lieut. Colonel Sir Henry. 
Graham. Sir Lancelot. 

Grigg, The Honourable Sir James. 
Hidayatallah, Sir Ghulam Hussain. 
Hockcnhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Joshi, Mr N. M. 


Aaron, Mr. Samuel. 

Aneiy, Mr. M. S 
Asaf Ali, Mr. M. 

Aj/yangar. Mr M. Ananthasayanam. 
Azhar Ali, Mr Muhammad. 

Bajona, Babu Baijnath. 

Banerjea, Dr. P. N. 

Baqui, Mr. M A. 

Bardaloi, Srijut N. C, 

Bhagavan Das^ Dr. 

Chbattopadhyaya, Mr. Amarendra 
Nath. 

Chettiar, Mr. T. S. Avinashilingara. 
Chetty, Mr. Sami Vencatachelam. 
Das. Mr. B 

Das, Mr. Basanta Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nllakantha. ** 

Datta, Mr. Akbil Chandra. 

Desai, Mr. Bhuilabbai J. 

Deshmukh, Dr. G. V. 

Fakir Chand, Mr. 

Gadgil, Mr N V. 

•Giri, Mr. V. V. 

Oovind Das, Seth. 

Gupta, Mr. Ghanahiam Singh. 
Hosmani, Mr. 8. K. 

Jedhe. Mr. K. M. 

Jehan^r, Sir Cowasji. 

Jogendra Singh, Sirdar. 

Khare, Dr. N. B, 


Kirpalani, Mr. Hiranand Khushiram. 
Lai Chand, Captain Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Lloyd, Mr. A. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Milligan, Mr. J. A. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Mont^th, Mr. J. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Muhammad Nauman, Mr. 

Mukerje, Mr. N. R. 

Mukhecjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan. 

Nayar, Mr. C. Govindan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Owen, Mr. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rail, Mr P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Scott, Mr W. L. 

Sher Muhammfid Khan, Captain 
Sardar. 

Siddique Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Nawab. 

Singh, Mr Pradyumna Prashad. 
Sircar, The Honourable Sir 
Nripendrn. 

Sloan, Mr. T 
Swithinbank, Mr. B. W. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R F. 


Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Maitra, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta. 
Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Mudaliar, Mr. C. N. Muthuranga. 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Qazi. 
Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi 
Syed. 

Nago&wara Rao, Mr. K, 

Paliwal, Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Ballabh. 
Raghubir Narayan Singh, Choudhri. 
Rajan Dr. T. S. S. 

Raju, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami. 
Ranga, Prof. N. G. 

Saksena, Mr. Mohan Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Satyamurti, Mr. S. 

Shafi Daudi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Sham Lai. Mr. 

Sheodass Daga, Seth. 

Singh, Mr. Bam Narayan. 

Sinna, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Satya Narayan. 

Sinha. Mr. Shri Krishna. 

Som, Mr. Suryya Kumar. 

Sri Prakjsu, Mr.' 

Thein M^g, U 
Varma B. B. 

Ziauddin Ahmady Dr. 


NOES—57. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Ayes’' are 57, 
and the “Noes'’ are 57. I vole for the “Ayes". 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I understand that all Parties in the 
House are prepared, with your permission, to take a division without 
speeciies on the next motion relating to Broadcasting, where precisely 
similar considerations arise. I have consulted the Leaders of Opposition 
Parties. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Chair will only 
say this, that it hopes Honourable Members will see that these motions 
for supplementary demands are concluded on the next official day. 

The Assomblv tfien adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
29th March. 1935. 
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